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I. — Introduction. 

Important  economic  and  legal  questions  have  been  solved  in  late 
years  by  onr  legislation  on  joint  stock  companies,  and  with  twelve 
years'  experience  of  the  Act  for  their  registration  and  incorporation, 
and  thirteen  more  years'  experience  of  the  Acts  allowing  the  for- 
mation of  snch  with  limited  or  nnlimited  liability,  it  becomes  the 
proper  function  of  the  statistician  to  study  the  teaching  of  facts,  and 
to  give  to  the  legislator  the  benefit  of  their  lessons.  The  continued 
depression  of  trade,  the  unhappy  revelations  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  and  the  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against  certain 
directors  of  banking  and  financial  companies,  have,  moreover, 
suggested  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  whilst  there  are  mouy  facts  connected  with  such  companies, 
illustrative  of  the  various  modes  of  investment  of  commercial 
capital,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and 
the  political  economist.  Time  was,  when  the  foreign  and  colonial 
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trade  of  the  country  was,  in  a  p^at  measure,  monopolised  by 
chartered  companies,  such  as  the  Russian  and  the  Levant,  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies  Companies,  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  African. 
All  such  monopolies  have  long  ago  been  abolished,  yet  the  reign  of 
companies  is  as  undisputed  as  ever.  The  roads  of  the  country  are 
monopohsed  by  railway  companies.  The  supply  of  gas  and  water  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  public  companies.  The  business  of  the 
country  is  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of  private  firms  to 
those  of  joint  stock  companies.  Between  1857  and  1867,  the 
number  of  private  banks  and  their  branches,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
diminished  from  555  to  545,  but  the  number  of  joint  stock  banks 
and  their  branches  increased  from  1,481  to  1,904,  the  increase  in 
the  metropolis  having  been  from  36  in  1857,  to  85  in  1867.  Finance 
companies  are  quite  modem  institutions.  The  business  of  insurance 
received  an  enormous  development  through  the  instrumentality  of 
mutual  and  "mixed,'*  if  not  absolutely,  proprietary  companies. 
And  the  list  of  miscellaneous  companies  formed  for  the  investment 
of  capital  within  the  last  ten  years  is  very  extensive  and  varied. 
Is  a  large  association  well  fitted  for  the  prosecution  of  every  branch 
of  industry  ?  Are  the  chances  of  succesB  equal  or  better  when 
business  is  conducted  by  private  individuals  as  by  public  com- 
panies ?  Questions  such  as  these  are  of  a  most  interesting  cha- 
racter, and  we  may  gather  facts  from  the  statistics  of  joint  stock 
companies  which  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  sound  opinion 
respecting  them. 

II. — History  of  Legislation  on  Joint  Stock  Companies, 

We  might  imagine,  that  in  a  commercial  country  like  Britain 
the  law  should  have  from  the  very  first  been  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  partnerships  and  companies.  Those  gigantic  under- 
takings, which  have  been  conceived  and  perfected  with  so  much 
success,  and  which  have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  the  country,  have  they  not  been  mostly  all 
ushered  into  existence  by  the  agency  of  public  companies  ?  And 
yet  during  a  very  long  period  the  law  has  been  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  joint  stock  enterprise.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
conmion  law  operating  to  the  discouragement  of  partnerships  or 
companies;  but  the  statute  law  was  early  required  to  restrain 
fraudulent  practices  connected  with  them.  In  the  formation  of 
companies  for  undertakings  of  a  permanent  character,  a  joint  stock 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  moans  are  required  for  allowing  persons 
to  embark  into,  or  to  withdraw  their  funds  from  the  concern,  or  in 
other  words,  the  capital  must  be  divided  into  transferable  shares. 
But  that  power  was  soon  abused,  and  jobbing  in  shares  became 
such  a  mania,  that  the   legislature  was  constrained  to  interfere 
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by  a  statute,  not  inaptly  called  the  "Bubble  Act,"*  which 
imposed  an  effectual  check  to  the  formation  of  companies  with 
corporate  capacity,  except  by  royal  charter.  This  absolute  restric- 
tion, however,  did  not  last  very  long,  the  necessities  of  trade  having 
dictated  a  relaxation.  Accordingly,  powers  were  given  to  the 
Crown,  by  letters  patent,  to  grant  to  any  trading  company,  any 
of  the  privileges  of  sueing  and  being  sued  in  the  name  of  an 
officer,  as  well  as  the  right  of  trading  with  limited  liabiHty, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Crown  should  think  fit  to 
impose,  t 

The  state  of  the  law,  being  still  the  sul^'ect  of  considerable 
complaints,  in  1837,  the  Board  of  Trade  instructed  Mr.  Bellender 
Ker  to  inquire  more  especially  into  the  difficulties  which  existed 
in  sueing  and  being  sued  when  the  partners  are  numerous,  and 
to  consider,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  a  law 
authorising  persons  to  become  partners  in  trade  with  a  limited 
responsibility;  and  upon  his  report,  another  Act  J  was  passed,  by 
which  Her  Majesty  was  empowered  to  grant  letters  patent  or  charters 
of  a  limited  nature,  to  joint  stock  companies.  Again,  in  1844,  in 
consequence  of  many  fraudulent  practices,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  on  the  subject,  and  on  their  recommen- 
dation, amongst  other  things,  "  That  in  order  to  prevent  the 
"  establishment  of  fraudulent  companies,  and  to  protect  the  interests 
"  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  public,  it  is  expedient  that  all  joint 
"  stock  companies  for  commercial  purposes,  whether  future  or  already 
"  formed,  be  registered  in  an  office  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose," 
the  E«gistration  Act  was  passed. §  In  1850,  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  suggest  means  of  removing  obstacles  and 
giving  facilities  to  safe  investments  for  the  savings  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  which  reported  that  charters  should  be  granted 
with  the  greatest  caution,  but  at  a  &r  more  reasonable  cost ;  and, 
also,  that  ultimate  benefit  would  ensue  from  any  measures  which 
the  legislature  may  be  enabled  to  devise  for  simplifying  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  and  unfettering  the  energies  of  trade.  Again,  in 
1851,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  law  of  partnership  and  the  expediency  of  facilitating 
the  limitation  of  liability,  with  a  view  to  encourage  useful  enter- 
prise, and  the  additional  employment  of  labour,  and  that  committee, 
amongst  other  things,  recommended,  that  power  be  given  to  lend 
money  for  periods  not  less  than  twelve  months,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
varying  with  the  rate  of  profits  in  the  business  in  which  such 
money  may  be  employed,  the  claim  for  repayment  of  such  loans 
being  postponed  to  that  of  other  creditors.     In  1853,  a  royal  com- 

•  6  Geo.  I,  cap.  18.  f  6  Geo.  IV,  cup.  91. 

J  7  Wm.  IV,  and  1  Vict.,  cap.  73.  §  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  110. 
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mission  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  how  far  the  mercantile 
laws  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  advan- 
tageously assimilated,  to  them  was  also  intrusted  the  duty  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  any,  and  what  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  law 
of  partnership,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  limited  or  unlimited 
responsibility  of  partners ;  and  their  report  was  to  the  effect,  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  introduce  such  partnerships,  and  to  alter  the 
law,  or  to  allow  all  persons  at  their  own  election  to  trade  with 
limited  liability.  In  1854,  however,  Mr.  Collier,  now  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney- Greneral,  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  That  the  law  of  partnership,  which  renders  every  person,  who, 
**  though  not  an  ostensible  partner,  shares  the  profits  of  a  trading 
"  concern,  liable  to  the  whole  of  its  debts,  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
"  should  be  so  far  modified  aa  to  permit  persons  to  contribute  to  the 
"  capital  of  such  concerns  on  terms  of  sharing  their  profits,  with- 
"  out  incurring  liability  beyond  a  limited  amount.'*  The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Viscount  Goderich,  and  well  supported  by  the 
House,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Collier  withdrew  it,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  subject  would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Accordingly,  in  1855,  two  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fitz  Roy,  Mr.  Bouverie,  and  Viscount  Palmerston, 
one  for  limiting  the  liability  of  members  of  certain  joint  stock 
companies,  and  another  to  amend  the  law  of  partnership,  to  the 
effect,  that  persons  lending  money  to  a  partnership  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  proportion  of  profits,  varying  with  the  amount  of  the 
same,  should  not  thereby  be  considered  a  partner.  The  first  of  these 
bills*  passed  into  law ;  the  second  was  withdrawn,  but  from  that 
year  the  principle  was  admitted,  and  the  Acts  passed  in  1856,t 
1857,J  1858,§  gradually  removed  the  exceptions  originally  made 
affecting  insurance  and  banking.  Finally,  in  1862,  ||  a  new  Act 
for  the  regulation  of  companies  was  passed,  by  which  any  seven 
or  more  persons  associated  for  any  lawful  purpose  may,  by  sub- 
scribing a  memorandum  of  association,  constitute  themselves  a 
company  with  limited  or  unlimited  liability.  To  this,  which  is 
now  the  principal  Act,  wo  must  add  tho  Act  of  1867,^  with 
provisions  allowing  limited  companies  to  be  formed,  with  directors 
having  an  unlimited  liability,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the  capital 
and  shares.  And  under  the  Partnership  Amendment  Act  of  1865  **• 
the  advance  of  money  on  contract  to  receive  a  share  of  profit,  or 
the  remuneration  of  an  agent  by  a  share  of  the  profits,  does  no 
longer  constitute  the  lender  or  the  agent  a  partner. 

•  18  and  19  Vict,  cap.  133.  f  19  and  20  Vict.,  cap.  47. 

J  20  and  21  Vict,  cap.  78.  §  22  Vict,  cap.  91. 

U  25  and  26  Vict,  cap.  89.  %  30  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  131. 

••  28  and  29  Vict.,  cap.  126. 
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III. — Sources  of  Information, 
A  return  is  annually  published  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  Mr.  Lusk,  of  the 
number  of  joint  stock  companies  registered  from  year  to  year,  giving 
the  name  and  object  of  each  company,  the  place  of  residence,  the 
date  of  registration,  the  number  of  persons  who  signed  the  memo- 
randum of  association,  the  number  of  shares  taken  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  memorandum  of  association,  the  nominal  capital,  the  number 
of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  number  of  shares  taken  at 
date  of  last  return,  the  amount  of  calls  made  on  each  share,  the 
total  amount  of  calls  received,  the  number  of  shareholders  in  com- 
pany at  the  date  of  last  return,  and  whether  the  company  is  still  in 
operation  or  being  wound  up.  Would  that  such  information  were 
actually  given.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  most  material  data 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  companies  at  the  date  of  the  return 
but  seldom  appear.  "  No  return  "  is  the  almost  uniform  expression 
in  four  out  of  eight  columns  of  matter,  whilst  the  last,  as  to  whether 
the  companies  are  still  in  operation  or  being  wound  up,  consists  in 
most  cases  of  "  supposed  to  be  still  in  operation."  For  all  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  the  return  is  both  imperfect  and  useless.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  with  these  returns  on  hand;  with  other  information 
available  for  the  purpose  from  other  sources;  with  more  details  than 
are  published,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  registrar;  and 
with  the  valuable  tables  supplied  to  me  by  an  able  officer  at  the 
registrar's  office,  Mr.  Samuel  Hayman,  I  trust  I  may  bring  forward 
focts  in  connection  with  our  joint  stock  companies  which  will  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Society. 

TV. — Number  of  Compcmies  Begistered, 
The  number  of  companies  registered  from  year  to  year  consists 
of  those  formed  under  the  Registration  Acts  of  1844,  1856, 
1857,  and  1862,  and  of  those  existing  previously  to  the  passing 
of  those  Acts.  Although  in  this  paper,  which  principally  deals 
with  the  enterprises  brought  out  under  the  new  legislation  on  joint 
stock  companies,  reference  is  made  solely  to  the  companies  newly 
formed,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  general  view  of  all  the  companies  so 
registered.     The  total  number  is  as  follows  : — 

Begistered  under  the  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  101  (1844) •  4,049 

„  19  and  20  Vict.,  cap.  47,  and  20  and  \ 

21  Vict.,  cap.  14  (1856  and  1857)  J     ^'^^^ 
„  existing,  previously  to  the  passing!        ^ 

of  the  aboTe  Acta J  ^ 

„  25  and  26  Vict.,  cap.  89  (1862) 4,507 

„                 existing,  preriously  to  the  passing  1  ^ 

of  the  above  Act   /       "^ 

11,906 
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The  number  of  joint  stock  companies  registered  in  every  year, 
even  exclnaive  of  those  previously  existing,  is  not  an  absolute  index  of 
the  number  of  companies  actually  formed,  instances  having  occurred 
where  the  same  companies  were  first  dissolved  and  then  started 
a&esh  under  new  conditions,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  may 
assume  that  the  number  registered  under  the  respective  Acts 
represents  the  extent  in  which  joint  stock  enterprise  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  a  remarkable  increase  took 
place  in  the  number  of  companies  registered  in  the  second  over 
the  first  period,  the  average  number  per  year  having  been  543  from 
1866  to  1868,  and  337  from  1844  to  1855.  But  we  must  take  into 
accoxmt  the  large  expansion  of  trade  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  When  we  compare  the  number  registered  with  the  amount 
of  exports  of  British  produce,  the  best  uniform  standard  of  trade 
we  possess,  we  find  that  the  number  of  companies  formed,  which 
frt>m  1844  to  1855  was  in  the  proportion  of  4*66  of  provisionally 
registered,  and  I'li  of  completely  registered  per  i,ooo,ocx)/., 
exported  from  1866  to  1868,  increased  to  3*69  per  1,000,000/. 
There  were  years,  certainly,  when  the  proportion  was  considerably 
larger.  But  that  afibrds  an  important  illustration  of  these  panics 
which  now  and  then  produce  such  a  convulsion  in  trade  and  finance. 
Thus  the  number  of  companies  formed  in  1845  exhibits  the  amount 
of  railway  speculation  which  then  raged — the  forerunner  of  the 
great  crisis  of  1847.  The  large  number  formed  in  1852  and  1853, 
reminds  us  of  times  when  it  seemed  as  if  gold  was  to  become  much 
more  abundant  than  the  means  of  employing  it  to  advantage ;  and 
as  we  advance  to  1868,  1864,  and  1865,  the  large  numbers  are  a 
certain  prelude  to  the  crisis  which  startled  the  commercial  world  in 
May,  1866. 

V. — Oompanies  Formed  and  Ahcundoned. 

'By  comparing  the  number  of  companies  provisionally  registered 
with  those  which  obtained  a  certificate  of  complete  registration 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  and  by  deducting  from  the  number  registered 
under  the  subsequent  Acts  of  1856  and  1862,  those  companies 
which  were  practically  abandoned  before  starting,  we  are  able  to 
calculate,  with  some  amount  of  accuracy,  what  proportion  of  the  pro- 
jects which  were  started  from  year  to  year  ever  came  to  maturity. 
From  1844  to  1855,  inclusive,  there  were  registered  provisionally 
4,049  companies,  and  of  these  as  many  as  3,084,  or  76  per  cent., 
were  abandoned.  From  1856  to  1868,  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
7,056  companies  were  registered,  and  of  these,  1,245,  or  18  per 
cent.,  were  abandoned.  During  the  whole  period,  there  were  formed 
in  all  11,105  new  companies,  of  which  4,329,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  were  abandoned.     Tt  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  large  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  companies  registered  dnring 
the  latter  period,  the  number  of  abortions  was  considerably  less 
than  in  the  former  one.  In  truth,  the  provisional  registration  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1844  was  no  indication  whatever  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  company ;  in  many  cases  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
the  registering  of  a  scheme  in  the  mind  and  imagination  of  a  few 
concocters  or  promoters.  Under  the  later  Acts,  however,  the 
registration  implies  the  formal  contract  of  at  least  seven  persons 
to  unite  themselves  into  partnership,  entailing  an  obligation  from 
which  they  cannot  withdraw  except  by  a  formal  and  legal  act. 

What  eventually  became  of  the  5,811  companies  finally  con- 
stituted and  in  operation  since  1856,  we  shall  presently  see. 
Meanwhile  it  is  important  to  realise  that  the  chances  of  any 
projected  companies  ever  being  practically  constituted,  are  no 
more  than  two  to  three.  Nay,  more,  it  is  a  fact  worth  recording 
at  the  outset,  that  out  of  7,056  companies  registered  since  1856, 
as  many  as  4,082  are  since  gone,  one  way  or  another,  so  that  the 
chances  of  real  permanency  is  little  more  than  one  to  three  of  all 
the  companies  formed. 

VI. — Classification  of  Companies, 

The  objects  for  which  joint  stock  companies  are  now  formed  are 
exceedingly  varied.  But  though  an  exact  classification  of  any  number 
of  facts  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  evident  that  among  the  objects 
sufficiently  definite,  railways,  mining,  gas,  have  the  foremost  place  in 
joint  stock  enterpise.  Next  in  importance  are  insurance,  trading,  and 
navigation;  and  next  investments,  hotels,  and  banking.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  projecting  and  the  formal  establishment  of  a  company  are  two 
different  things,  and  they  do  not  often  advance  pari  passu  with  all 
kinds  of  companies.  Whilst  of  1,791  companies  for  railways  pro- 
visionally registered,  only  1 70  were  finally  constituted,  or  only  9  per 
cent. ;  of  gas  companies,  out  of  i  ,039  projected,  as  many  as  890  were 
carried  out,  or  85  per  cent.;  and  of  water  companies,  out  of  91  pro- 
jected, 79,  or  86  per  cent.,  were  finally  established.  Still  more  pro- 
minently does  the  different  character  of  the  joint  stock  companies 
appear,  when  we  compare  the  number  formally  established  with  the 
number  wound  up,  or  not  heard  of,  which  in  popular  language  are 
termed  "  come  to  grief.'*  From  1856  to  1868,  there  were  257  banking 
and  finance  companies  formed ;  and  of  these,  160  were  wound  up  and 
not  heard  of,  or  a  proportion  of  62  pfer  cent.  Of  gas  companies,  there 
were  678  estabHshed,  and  of  these  only  102,  or  15  per  cent.,  ceased 
to  exist.  Banking,  finance,  insurance,  mining,  which  seem  the  safest 
and  most  attractive  objects  for  profit,  appear  to  have  the  least  chance 
of  stability.  "  The  business  of  a  great  association,"  said  Mr. 
McCulloch,  "  must  be  conducted  by  factors  or  agents,  and  unless  it 
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"  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  their  being  clearly  pointed  out 
"  and  defined,  the  association  would  cease  to  have  any  efiectual 
"  control  over  them,  and  would  be  in  a  great  measure  at  their 
"  mercy.  .  .  .  Hence  the  different  success  of  companies  where 
"  business  may  be  conducted  according  to  a  nearly  uniform  system, 
"  such  as  dock,  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  railway  companies, 
"  &c.,  and  those  whose  business  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced 
"  to  any  regular  plan,  and  where  much  must  always  be  left  to 
**  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  those-  employed.  All  purely  com- 
"  mercial  companies  trading  upon  a  joint  stock,  belong  to  the  latter 
"  class.'*  To  a  great  extent  Mr.  McCulloch's  observations  are  folly 
supported  by  the  facts  we  have  thus  observed.  But  a  very 
different  appreciation  is  evidently  formed  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  as 
regards  insurance  companies,  than  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  of 
190  insurance  companies  newly  formed,  since  1856,  as  many  as 
97  were  wound  up  or  not  heard  of.  In  late  years,  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  speculation  and  interest  seems  to  have  per- 
vaded this  kind  of  business,  which  may  perhaps  account  for 
these  results.  According  to  a  return*  of  life  assurance  com- 
panies registered  since  1844,  it  would  seem,  that  under  the 
7  and  8  Vict.,  there  were  registered  172  companies.  Under  the 
Companies  Act  of  1862,  95  more  companies  were  registered,  and 
of  companies  previously  existing  5,  making  in  all  272.  Of  these 
companies,  10  were  amalgamated  with  other  companies,  34  trans- 
ferred the  business  to  other  companies,  and  152  were  wound  up 
or  were  supposed  to  have  ceased  business.  Here  then  we  have 
196  companies  disappearing  out  of  272  formed,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  72  per  cent.  J  On  the  other  hand,  the  black  book  of  joint  stock 
companies,  or  a  return  published  of  the  number  winding-up  under 
the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ,t  included  30  insurance, 
26  hotel,  62  finance,  75  mining,  18  navigation,  and  269  other  com- 
panies. Comparing  these  with  the  number  formed,  it  would  appear 
that  banking  and  finance  companies  ended  their  existence  in  the 

•  188  and  188—1  of  1869.  f  104  and  104—1  of  1869. 

X  By  the  20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  80,  it  was  provided  that  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Acts,  1856  and  1857,  should  not  he  deemed  to  repeal  the  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  110,  ns 
respects  insurance  companies.  Between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1856  and  that  of 
1862,  31  insurance  companies  were  registered,  and  these  will  be  found  included  in 
Table  D,  p.  81,  with  the  companies  existing  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  latter  Act, 
and  subsequently  registered  as  unlimited  companies.  Of  16S  assurance  companies 
registered  under  the  Act  of  1862,  93  were  for  life  assurance,  83  limited,  and 
10  unlimited  companies.  Of  the  93,  19  were  abandoned  before  starting,  26  were 
wound  up,  and  1 5  were  not  heard  of,  or  had  made  no  return,  leaving  apparently 
only  33  in  existence.  Of  the  82  old  insurance  companies  registered,  5  were  with 
limited  and  77  with  unlimited  liability.  And  of  the  82,  52  were  life  insurance 
companies,  of  which  9  were  abandoned,  14  were  wound  up,  and  i  was  not  heard  of. 
The  whole  number  of  insurance  companies  registered  was  272,  and  of  these  145 
were  life,  28  fire,  50  marine,  27  cattle,  and  22  miscellanies. 
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Court  of  Clianoerj,  in  the  proportion  of  24  per  cent.,  whilst  insurance 
companies  reached  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  rate  of  only  5  per 
cent.,  and  hotel  companies  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  The  classifi- 
cation of  joint  stock  companies  is  important,  as  affording  a  clue  to 
the  range  and  direction  of  speculation  at  exciting  and  perilous 
times.  The  report  of  joint  stock  companies  in  1844,  gives  us  the 
number  of  projected  companies  formed  during  the  mania  of  1824 
and  1825,  as  well  as  in  1834  and  1836.  In  1824-25,  insurance, 
mining,  principally  foreign,  loans  and  investments,  railways  and 
canals,  were  the  most  popular  objects.  In  1834-36,  railways  and 
banking  monopolised  public  attention.  In  1845,  railways  were 
almost  exclusively  the  objects  of  frenzied  speculation.  In  1863-66, 
finance,  banking,  mining  and  manufacture  seemed  the  most  attrac- 
tive for  the  employment  of  capital.  Other  important  considerations 
in  connection  with  the  direction  of  joint  stock  enterprises,  may  be 
suggested.  The  speculation  of  1824-25,  took  large  amount  of 
capital  away  to  other  countries  for  mining  and  foreign  loans ;  that  of 
1845  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  capital  at  home  in  railways,  thus 
converting  floating  into  fixed  capital.  The  speculation  in  1863-66 
was,  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  financial  and  banking 
operations  abroad,  which  took  much  capital  out  of  the  country.  But 
we  must  desist  from  further  observations  on  the  many  interesting 
questions  naturally  arising  out  of  the  classification  of  companies. 

VII. — The  Upper  Ten  Thousa^id  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 

The  better  to  estimate  the  character  and  danger  attending  joint 
stock  enterprise,  it  might  be  useful  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  those 
larger  companies  which  stand  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
not  only  for  the  importance  of  their  transactions,  but  as  influencing 
by  their  action  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom.  From  1856  to 
1868,  about  300  companies  were  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  nominal  capital  of  1,000,000/.  and  upwards,  and  together  they 
professed  to  possess  a  nominal  capital  of  504,000,000/.,  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  and  capital  having  been  formed  between  1863 
and  1865.  Banking  and  finance  were  the  chief  objects  of  these  com- 
panies ;  and  among  them  we  find  all  those  schemes  which,  on  the 
example  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  Credit  Foncier  in  France,  seemed 
for  a  while  able  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  any  enterprise  at  home 
and  abroad,  no  matter  how  uncertain ;  to  undertake  loans  for  any 
State ;  and  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  any  banker  or  capitalist 
heretofore  attempted.  The  banks,  98  in  number,  were  connected  with 
every  part  of  the  world.  Railways  in  the  most  distant  countries 
attracted  much  attention,  and  so  telegraphs,  navigation,  and  insu- 
rance. What  became  of  these  300  companies  ?  A  fifth  of  them, 
or  just  60,  were  abandoned  before  starting,  87  more  were  wound 
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np,  2  obtained  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  29  filed  no  return.  Ont 
of  300  companies,  as  many  as  178  ceased  to  exist,  and  122,  or  about 
40  per  cent.,  only  remained.  The  greatest  havoc  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  finance  companies,  where  out  of  55  companies 
registered  only  12,  or  21  per  cent.,  remain  in  existence.  Of  the 
banking  houses  established,  only  41  per  cent,  remained,  and  of 
3 1  insurance  companies  formed,  only  1 1  remained  up  to  the  date  of 
last  return.  As  to  the  504,000,000/.  supposed  to  have  been 
invested  by  these  large  com^ianies,  those  of  them  now  remaining 
have  an  aggregate  nominal  capital  scarcely  exceeding  180,000,000/. 
The  remainder  is  gone;  that  is,  a  large  proportion  (nearly 
100,000,000/.),  which  was  really  never  more*  than  on  paper,  was 
withdrawn,  the  schemes  having  been  abandoned.  160,000,000/. 
was  the  nominal  capital  of  those  winding  up,  and  60,000,000/. 
more  may  be  considered  as  no  longer  existing,  being  the  capital 
of  those  companies  which,  by  having  filed  no  returns,  are  supposed 
either  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

VIII. — Companies*  Capital, 

The  introduction  of  limited  liability  was  strongly  advocated  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  bring  additional  capital  into  commerce ; 
that  it  would  favour  the  enterprise  of  men  of  talent  with  insuffi- 
cient capital;  that,  although  in  London  and  other  large  and 
wealthy  cities,  there  is  little  appearance  of  want  of  means  among 
those  deserving  credit  or  of  capital  for  any  useful  undertaking,  still, 
even  in  them,  capital  is  not  distributed  or  employed  so  beneficially 
as  it  would  be  if  partnerships  with  limited  liability  were  authorised 
by  law;  and  that  it  would  lead  to  the  application  of  capital  in 
commercial  adventures  which  is  now  withheld  from  them  by  reason 
of  the  unlimited  liability  which  engaging  in  them  imposes.  How 
far  have  these  objects  been  realised  within  the  last  thirteen  years  ? 
From  1863  to  1868  inclusive,  the  aggregate  nominal  capital  of  the 
companies  established  amounted  to  893,000,000/.  What  propor- 
tion of  this  capital  has  been  imported  into  trade  from  without  ?  The 
statistics  of  joint  stock  companies  afford  us  no  help  to  the  solution 
of  this  interesting  question,  but  certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  other  branches  of  business  suffered  from  want  of  capital, 
or  that  there  has  been  any  shifting  of  capital  from  one  enterprise 
to  another.  The  probabilities  are,  that  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  contributed  by  annuitants  in  the  public  funds,  and  by  holders 
of  other  descriptions  of  property  paying  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
A  diminution  is  certainly  observable  in  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  various  amounts  of  dividends,  especially  of  sums  not 
exceeding  50/.,  both  in  the  public  funds  and  in  the  savings  banks, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  1867  with  1868 : — 
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PuBLio  Pmnw. 

1857. 

1868. 

Number  of  persons  entitled  to  diyidendfl  not  exceeding  50/. 
M                               •«                 aboTe  Kol 

224,276 
44.083 

205,806 
42,196 

SATiifoa  BAincs. 

Number  of  depositors  in  old  savings  banks,  i^  and  notT 
exceeding  50^ J 

268,359 

248,002 

930,887 

881,884 

The  nnmber  of  depositors  in  post-office  savings  banks  should  be 
added  for  the  year  1868,  but  we  have  no  specific  returns  from  those 
banks  of  the  numbej  of  depositors  according  to  amount.  Very 
many,  indeed,  have  been  induced  by  the  avidity  of  getting  larger 
profits  to  withdraw  their  savings  from  safer  deposits  in  the  banks 
or  in  the  fonds,  in  many  cases  it  is  to  be  feared  only  to  lose  the 
whole  of  their  possession. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  anything  like  900,000,000/. 
has  been  employed  by  such  companies.  The  "  Economist,"  in  its 
annual  financial  history,  states  that  from  1863  to  1866,  the  amount  of 
capital  authorised  was  373,000,000/.,  and  that  of  this  268,000,000/. 
was  offered,  and  35,600,000/.  deposited.  Supposing  the  amount  of 
authorised  capital  to  represent  what  is  termed  nominal  capital,  that 
the  capital  offered  consisted  of  the  amount  of  the  shares  taken,  and 
that  the  amount  deposited  meant  the  amount  of  calls  made  or  about 
to  be  made,  it  would  follow  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  nominal 
capital  was  paid  or  bond  fide  invested  in  the  various  undertakings. 
If  this  be  so,  then  surely  the  35,600,000/.,  spread  over  four  years, 
does  not  seem  a  very  extraordinary  amount,  or  such  as  neces- 
sarily to  cause  a  panic  in  the  country.  In  truth,  the  amount 
of  commitments  or  of  Habihties  incurred  by  these  enterprises  is  im- 
mensely less  than  it  seems.  A  company  is  brought  out  with 
1,000,000/.  of  capital  in  50,000  shares  at  20/.  each,  in  which 
probably  1,000  shares  are  taken,  and  a  call  made  of  2/.  to  5/.  In 
that  case  what  seems  a  commitment  of  1,000,000/.  comes  in  fact 
to  be  an  investment  of  some  2,000/.  to  5,000/.  The  practice  of 
advertising  a  large  nominal  capital,  often  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  bond  fide  subscribed  or  required,  which  obtains 
in  small  as  well  as  in  large  companies,  is  wrong  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  tantamoxmt  to  making  unauthorised  use  of  names  of  great 
responsibihty  or  wealth.  No  capital  should  be  allowed  to  be  ad- 
vertised but  what  is  required  and  received.  If  more  is  wanted 
subsequently,  it  is  always  open  to  the  company  to  resort  to 
a  fresh  issue  of  shares.  The  moral  effect  also  of  parading 
extraordinary  investments  entirely  of  a  fictitious  character  in 
this  or  that  kind  of  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad,  often  greatly 
intensifies  distrust  and  fear  in  times  of  troubles  and  panics.  And 
even  the  principle  of  limited  liability  has  somewhat   suffered  of 
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late,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  not  only  putting  forth  a  fictitious 
amount  of  nominal  capital,  but  of  issuing  shares  for  amounts  far 
exceeding  what  may  be  required  for  the  business.  In  the  heat  of 
speculation,  many  do  not  realize  that,  beyond  the  amount  paid  up 
in  a  share  there  is  a  considerable  residuum  of  liability,  which  in 
cases  of  failure  may  prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Far  better 
would  it  be  if  the  negotiation  of  shares  for  any  amount  beyond 
what  has  been  paid  up  was  rendered  illegal.  A  step  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Companies  Act  of  1867,  which  authorises 
any  company  by  special  resolution  to  reduce  its  capital  and  shares, 
and  we  trust  that  the  principle  may  be  extended,  and  that  it  may 
be  followed  up  by  some  stringent  legislation,*  remedying  what  is  at 
once  an  abuse  and  a  grievance  among  the  whole  body  of  shareholders. 
Every  facility,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  given  to  companies 
having  their  capital  divided  into  shares,  to  transfer  them  as  easily  as 
possible,  and  it  was  wisely  enacted  by  the  Act  of  1867,  that  when 
the  shares  are  paid  in  fall  they  may  be  transferred  to  bearer.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  heavy  stamp  duty,  of  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  ad  valorem  stamp  duty  charge- 
able on  a  deed  transferring  the  share,  if  the  consideration  for  the 
transfer  were  the  nominal  value  of  such  share,  now  hinders  the 
fall  circulation  of  this  species  of  commercial  capital. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  the  number  of  companies  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  capital,  the  proportion  of  new  companies  formed 
from  1866  to  1868,  was  as  follows :— 


47 
2,059 
913 
2,148 
794 
736 
218 
141 

Percentage. 

Not  known 

o*6z 

Not  exceedinsT  ^.ooo^ 

29-18 
12*95 
30*45 
11*28 

AboTo     5,oooi.  and  not  exoaedinff   lo.oooZ 

..          lO.OOO^.                     «« 

i^OjOOo/ 

„       50,000/.                „ 
..      1 00.000/.                «« 

100,000/ 

500,000/ 

io*45 
3-08 
1*99 

„     500,000/.                „ 
M  1.000.000/ 

1,000,000/ 

7,056 

100*00 

The  great  bulk  of  companies  formed  have  a  small  capital. 
Pull  73  per  cent,  of  all  the  companies  had  either  no  subscribed 
capital,  or  a  capital  less  than  50,000/. 

IX. — Limited  and  Unlimited  Liability, 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principle  of  limited  liability  was 
only  adopted  in  1856,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  a  considerable  time  before,  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  with 
such  limitation  of  liability.  The  cases  where  the  Board  of  Trade  con- 
sidered that  properly  justified  such  a  concession  were  the  following : — 
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1st.  Where  the  object  for  which  the  aBsociation  is  formed  is  of 
a  hazardous  character,  in  which  many  individuals  may  be  disposed 
to  risk  moderate  sums,  the  aggregate  of  which  may  constitute  a 
large  sum  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,  but  in  which  a  single 
capitalist,  or  two  or  three  under  an  ordinary  partnership,  would  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  engage.  The  working  of  mines  was  an 
example  of  this  species  of  adventures. 

2nd.  Where  the  capital  required  is  of  so  large  an  amount  that 
no  single  partnership  could  be  expected  to  support  the  expense,  as 
in  the  case  of  canals,  railways,  docks,  and  works  of  that  description. 

3rd.  Where  no  great  advance  of  capital  but  extended  respon- 
sibility  is  desirable,  a^  in  the  case  of  assurance  companies ;  and, 

4th.  Where  the  object  sought  can  only  be  effected  by  a  numerous 
association  of  individuals,  such  as  the  formation  of  literary  societies, 
charitable  institutions,  and  similar  bodies. 

It  was  objected  to  the  practice  of  granting  charters,  that  the 
method  of  allowing  limited  liability  in  some  cases  and  reding  it 
in  others  was  exceedingly  invidious,  that  the  cost  of  obtaining  a 
charter  was  considerable,*  and  that  a  long  time  passed  before  such 

•  The  expense  waa  also  great.  The  fees  paid  for  a  charter  to  the  Privy 
Connctl  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  aa  follows : — 

In  an  Ordinary  Case —                                                                         £  9.  d. 

Attorney  and  SoIicitor-GeneraVs  fees 24  3  - 

Fees  at  Privy  Council  Ofllce  ^  5  ~ 

„        Home  Office    313  7  4 

„  to  Board  of  Trade  counsel S^  S  ~ 

40Z  o  4 
JTji  a  Banking  CoMe —  "■"^~"~" 

Attomey-Gkneral  for  reporting  the  charter      7     7- 

Solieitor-Gheneral  „  (5     6- 

Board  of  Trade  counsers  fees  on  draft  deed  and  petition  ....     50    8    - 

„  in  settling  the  charter iz    -    - 

Fees  paid  to  counsel  and  law  officers,  in  order  to  ascertain  1        ,  _ 

whether  the  company  had  power  to  make  bye-laws j      37  '3    ~ 

Public  fees  in  the  Secretary  of  States  Office  and  Great  1         .     ^ 

Seal  Patent  Office /      '7     6- 

Consolidated  fund 71   18     2 

Lord  Chancellor's  dividend  fee  16  13     2 

Gentlemen  of  the  chamber ^     5    - 

Sealer 9196 

Porter —  10     6 

Private  seal    7     ^     _ 

The  Hanaper 69     6     8 

I>eputy  : 9  19     6 

Fngrossing  charter  on  ornamental  skin 10  18     2 

Copy  thereof  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  sign  as  approved....       2  10    - 

Boxes Ill     6 

Stamps   ICO     2    — 

Her  Majjesty'sAttomey-Gbneral  with  the  Queen's  warrant....  238  17    - 

Engrossing  clerk  17  17    - 

Stamps  I   10    - 
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charters  cotdd  in  any  case  be  obtained.  From  1837  to  1855,  163 
applications  were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  praying  for  grants  of 
charters  with  limited  liability,  and  of  these  97  were  granted  and 
60  refused  or  delayed.  From  1844  to  1853  there  were,  moreover, 
passed  135  Acts  for  the  incorporation  of  companies  with  the  same 
powers  of  limited  liability.  The  principle  was  in  effect  established, 
but  the  practice  differed  immensely,  especially  as  regards  colonial 
banks,  some  of  which  were  formed  with  liability  limited  to  the 
amount  of  the  shares,  others  with  a  liability  limited  to  twice  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital. 

It  was  time,  indeed,  to  establish  a  more  consistent  and  uniform 
legislation,  and  the  Act  of  1856  introduced  quite  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  joint  stock  companies.  From  1856  to  1868  inclusive, 
there  were  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom  7,056  companies,  and  of 
these  6,960  were  with  limited,  and  only  96  with  unlimited  liability, 
and  of  169  mining  companies  registered  within  the  Stannaries  162 
were  with  limited  liability,  and  only  7  with  unlimited.  To  see  how 
completely  has  the  limited  liability  supplanted  the  unlimited,  we 
have  only  to  glance  over  the  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of 
capital  respectively  invested  in  the  two  systems,  as  much  as  98  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  nominal  capital  being  invested  in  the  one,  and 
only  2  per  cent,  in  the  other : — 


Nnmber 
of  Com- 
panics. 

Total 
Nominal 
Capital. 

Limited  LiabiUty. 

Unlimited  LiabUity. 

Year. 

Number  of 

New 
Companies. 

Nominal  Capital. 

Number  of 

New 
Companies. 

Nominal 
Capital. 

1856 
'57 
'58 
'59 

1860 
'61 
'62 
'63 
'64 

1865 

'67 
'68 

227 
392 
301 
326 

409 
479 
502 
760 
975 

1,014 
754 
469 
448 

£ 

14,720,486 
20,969,230 
29,287,374 
13,516,960 

17,818,510 

24,613,084 

68,092,103 

137,356,138 

235»762,9i2 

203,725,576 

74»643,99« 
28,545,948 

33,657,482 

222 
386 
298 
320 

401 

474 
500 
748 
970 

1,002 

745 
455 
439 

£ 
14,657,486 
20,901,030 
29,227,374 
13,417,960 

17,752,785 

24,542,884 

68,042,103 

135,295,038 

234,456,412 

201,539,865 
73,309,990 
27,461,148 
32,572,982 

5 
6 

3 
6 

8 

5 
2 

12 
5 

12 
9 

H 
9 

£ 
63,000 
68,200 
60,000 
99,000 

65,725 

70,200 

50,000 

2,060,200 

1,306,500 

2,185,711 
1,334,008 
1,084,800 
1,084,500 

7,066 

893,159,601 

6,960 

893,177,957 

96 

9,531,844 

X. — The  Partnership  Laws  of  Fra/nce, 

In  France,  all  partnerships  and  companies  must  be  registered. 
The  French  code  of  commerce  recognizes  the  existence  of  three 
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descriptions  of  partnerships,  viz.,  1st,  in  collective  name,  correspond- 
ing to  our  ordinary  private  partnerships ;  2nd,  in  commandite,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  managing  partners  with  unlimited  liability, 
and  one  or  more  partners  with  limited  liability ;  and  3rd,  anonymous 
partnerships,  similar  to  our  public  companies,  requiring  for  their 
constitution  the  authority  of  a  decree.  In  1856,  however,  a  special 
law  was  enacted  relative  to  commandite  partnerships  by  shares,  pro- 
viding that  they  may  not  be  held  definitively  formed  till  after  the 
entire  capital  has  been  subscribed,  and  a  fourth  of  the  shares  paid  up, 
the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  beii%  duly  proved  by  the  managing 
partners.  The  shares  of  such  partnerships  are  transferable  to  bearer, 
but  the  original  shareholders  remain  responsible  to  the  whole 
amount  of  these  shares.  Further,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the 
members  themselves  the  due  bringing  in  of  the  prescribed  amount, 
a  meeting  of  shareholders  must  bo  summoned  to  certify  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  capital  subscribed  before  the  partnership  is  held 
definitively  formed.  A  committee  of  inspection  of  five  share- 
holders is  then  and  there  formed  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the 
partnership,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  shareholders. 
The  gerants  are,  however,  the  usual  instruments  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  partnership.  Besides  this  law,  in  1863,*  following  our 
own  legislation  on  the  subject,  a  fourth  description  of  partnerships 
was  allowed,  called  partnerships  with  limited  liability,  being  a  kind 
of  free  anonymous  companies,  applicable  only  where  the  capital 
exceeds  20,000,000  fr«.  But  this  restriction  as  to  capital,  having  been 
found  to  operate  against  the  success  of  the  law,  was  abolished  in 
1867.t  A  table  of  the  number  of  partnerships  registered  in  France 
from  1844  to  the  present  time  is  appended,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that 
during  the  twenty-four  years,  there  were  formed  in  France  78,005 
partnerships,  besides  408  anonymous  companies.  That  of  the 
78,005  partnerships,  60,731,  or  78  per  cent.,  were  in  collective  name, 
or  ordinary  partnerships ;  12,177,  or  15^  per  cent,  were  commandite 
without  transferable  shares;  4,759,  or  6  percent.,  were  comman- 
dite, with  transferable  shares;  and  338  were  new  limited  liability 
partnerships.  Of  the  408  anonymous  companies  formed  by  decree, 
1 49  were  for  insurance  purposes,  some  as  mutual  and  some  as  pro- 
prietary companies.  The  number  of  partnerships  formed  in  France, 
from  year  to  year,  exhibits  a  remarkable  steadiness  and  progress. 
In  the  years  1848  and  1849,  years  of  revolution,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  their  number,  but  otherwise  the  fluctuation 
was  not  very  sensible.  Comparing  the  years  1844  and  1867,  there 
was  an  increase  of  63  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  ordinary  partner- 
ships, and  an  increase  of  57  per  cent,  in  the  nominal  commandite, 

•  Law  of  June,  1863.  t  Law  of  22nd  July,  1867. 
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but  an  actual  decrease  for  many  years  past  in  commandite  partner- 
ships with  transferable  shares,  showing  that  the  great  mass  of 
partnerships  is  still  formed  with  unlimited  liability. 

XI. — Limited  LiahUity, 

The  Companies  Act  of  1867  sanctioned  a  new  principle  in  joint 
stock  companies,  by  allowing  companies  to  be  formed  of  a  mixed 
character,  the  directors  or  managers  having  an  unlimited  liability, 
and  the  shareholders  a  limited  one.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
commcmdite  partnership,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  far  preferable  to 
either  a  universally  unlimited  or  universally  limited  liability  in  both 
directors  and  shareholders.  It  is  just  and  reasonable  that  share- 
holders, who  take  no  part  in  the  management,  who  cannot  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  amount  of  confidence  awarded  to  the  firm 
beyond  what  results  from  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  should 
have  a  liability  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  But  it  is 
equally  just  and  reasonable  that  those  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  direction  of  such  business,  whose  names  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  credit  given  to  the  company,  and  upon  whose 
management  the  entire  success  of  the  business  depends,  should  have 
an  unlimited  liability.  How  many  blunders,  how  many  acts  of 
daring,  shall  I  say  unscrupulous  daring,  would  never  be  committed 
or  attempted  were  the  directors  liable  for  the  entire  of  their  property. 
The  Act  of  1867  does  not  go  far  enough  in  allowing  such  mixed  com- 
panies to  be  formed ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  whole 
legislation  on  limited  liability  was  not  erroneously  conceived.  It  is 
now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  gave  evidence  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  commandite  partnerships ;  and 
I  agree  very  much  with  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Howell,  in  his  pam- 
phlet on  "Partnership  Law  Legislation,"  that  having  regard  to 
"  its  consonance  with  natural  justice,  its  great  power  of  developing 
*'  genius  and  inventive  talent,  especially  in  manufactures — ^into 
"  which  art  enters  largely — ^the  value  it  gives  to  character,  the 
"  means  it  affords  of  introducing  different  classes  of  the  com- 
"  munity  to  each  other,  and  the  vitality  it  imparts  to  trade,"  the 
principle  of  commandite  is  well  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  of 
of  the  legislature. 

XII. — Winding-vp  of  Com/pam^ies, 

A  considerable  number  of  joint  stock  companies,  after  a  brief  and 
chequered  existence,  end  by  being  wound  up  either  voluntarily  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  tables  show, 
that  of  6,995  companies  registered  since  1856,  as  many  as  1)675,  ^^ 
23  per  cent.,  were  thus  terminated.     And  by  a  special  return  of  the 
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nninber  of  companies  so  wound  np,*  it  appears,  tliat  from  Angost, 
1862,  to  July,  1868,  480  companies  were  before  the  courts,  and  445 
of  them  made  proper  returns.  The  summary  given  of  the  return 
does  not  consist  of  consecutive  facts,  but  shows  that  419  companies 
had  an  aggregate  nominal  capital  of  138,654,272/. ;  that  382  com- 
panies had  a  paid-up  capital,  as  far  as  known,  of  24,348,027/. ;  that 
357  companies  had  liabilities  amounting,  as  Dar  as  ascertained,  of 
74,482,421/.;  and,  that  the  expenses  of  winding  up,  as  far  asascer- 
tcuned,  of  207  companies,  or  of  scarcely  half  of  the  total  number, 
amounted  to  630,285/.,  giving  an  average  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  3,000/.  per  company.  On  examination  of  the  return,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  life  of  many  of  these  unfortunate  companies  is  very 
short  indeed,  many  of  them  having  had  scarce  eighteen  months 
existence.  Alas !  a  very  short  trial  is  oflen  enough  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  shareholders  of  many  pleasant  fancies.  Yet  in  many 
cases  the  expenses  of  liquidation  were  extremely  heavy.-  The 
Asiatic  Banking  Corporation  was  registered  in  February,  1864, 
came  to  grief  in  November,  1866,  and  33,000/.  were  expended  up 
to  the  date  of  the  return  in  winding  up.  The  new  company  of 
Overend,  Gkimey,  and  Co.,  was  registered  on  the  12th  July,  1865, 
came  to  grief  on  the  23rd  July,  1866,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
nearly  19,000,000/.,  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  return  64,772/.  were 
expended  in  winding  it  up.  But  a  still  greater  evidence  of  the 
immense  increase  of  winding-up  concerns  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England  may  be  gathered  from  the  "  Judicial  Statistics."  From 
1859  to  1868  the  operation  of  the  court  on  joint  stock  companies, 
has  been  as  follows : — 


Number  of  Petitioiii  under 

the  Winding-up  Acta 

Number  of 
Debts 

Amount 

Amount 

Dividends 

of 

of 

Paid 

To  the  Lord 
ChanceUor. 

To  the 
Master  of  the 
RolU.    . 

Claimed  and 
AdiJadicated. 

DebtoProred. 

CaUa  Made. 

to  Creditors. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1869... 

20 

2 

— 

— 

79,092 

— 

'60.... 

H 

6 

245 

727,3<52 

733,S69 

— 

'61.... 

10 

9 

5»77* 

873»ia3 

123,221 

276,673 

'62... 

17 

11 

i»857 

i,3a9»97o 

1,024,671 

270,915 

'68... 

28 

81 

1,166 

ii953»259 

473,076 

253,049 

'64.... 

33 

42 

3»4<»2 

1,056,105 

614,163 

893,276 

'65... 

47 

90 

8,9U 

3»<!^a<5,735 

2,894,613 

1,364,076 

'66.... 

166 

76 

9>909 

9,613,909 

2,648,690 

3,279,017 

'67.... 

170 

83 

10,636 

12,490,346 

4,497,831 

7,310.339 

'68.... 

116 

62 

11,584 

6,979,550 

8,637,128 

2,963,337 

From  whatever  side  we  look  at  these  facts,  they  are  certainly 
most  unsatisfactory.     An  increase  in  ten  years  of  the  number  of 

•  104  ixid  104^1  of  1869. 
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petitions  from  22  in  1859  to  241  in  1866,  and  178  in  1868;  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  debts  claimed  from  245  in  1860  to 
11,584  in  1868,  and  of  calls  made  from  79,092/.  in  1859  to 
8,537,123/.  in  1868,  denote  losses  of  an  enormous  amount.  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  amount  of  debts  proved  and  the  amoxuit  of 
calls  made,  and  between  the  amount  of  calls  and  of  dividends  paid 
to  creditors  is  also  very  great.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  delay 
in  winding  up  ?  The  return  already  referred  to  shows  that  after 
six  years  only  207  out  of  480  companies  were  finally  liquidated, 
to  enable  the  courts  to  give  the  expenses  of  winding  them  up. 
The  return  demanded  was  for  companies  wound  up,  as  well  as  for 
companies  winding  up,  but  the  cases  finally  settled  were  very  few. 
Would  not  a  simpler  tribunal  than  the  Court  of  Chancery  be  better 
adapted  for  the  winding-up  of  joiut  stock  companies  ?  Of  423  com- 
panies before  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  225  were  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  55  before  Vice-Chancellor  Stuai-t,  73 
before  Yice- Chancellor  Malins,  and  70  before  Vice-Chancellor  James. 
One  single  tribunal,  like  the  tribunals  of  commerce  in  continental 
countries,  would  seem  to  me  much  simpler  and  more  effective  than 
the  present  practice.  Besides  the  expensiveness  and  delay  connected 
with  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  complained  that  at 
present  any  single  discontented  shareholder,  however  little  inter- 
ested in  the  concern,  may  present  a  petition  for  winding  up. 
Nay  more.  As  it  is,  any  shareholder  has  the  power  to  prose- 
cute a  director  criminally,  and  thereby  to  place  not  only  the 
parties  themselves  but  all  the  affairs  of  the  concern  in  a  condition  of 
utter  discomfiture.  Should  not  the  exercise  of  such  powers  devolve 
exclusively  on  the  State,  and  be  performed  by  a  public  prosecutor  ? 
In  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  it  is  provided,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  appoint  an  inspector  to  examine  the  afiairs  of  the  com- 
pany, upon  the  application  of  members  holding  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  shares  of  the  company,  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  banking  company,  of  members  holding  not  less  than  one-third 
part  of  the  whole  share3.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  establish 
some  such  regulations  as  respect  applications  for  winding  up,  or 
any  proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature  ?  A  regulation  like  this 
would  not  only  impart  confidence  in  trade,  but  also  protect  the 
company  and  every  member  or  director  thereof  from  hostile  if  not 
capricious  and  mischievous  acts.  The  legislation  on  this  subject  is 
in  many  respects  evidently  imperfect. 

XIII. — Eegistrafion  and  its  Effects. 

The  intent  of  the  legislature  in  establishing  a  registration  of 
joint  stock  companies  being  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  the  public 
against  fraud,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  has  the  object  been 
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attamed  by  the  existing  regulations,  or  in  what  direction  is  further 
legislation  required.  It  may  be  objected,  that  any  interference  of 
the  l^slature  in  requiring  such  registration  is  uncalled  for ;  that  it 
is  opposed  to  the  general  principle  of  laissez /aire ;  that  no  company 
should  be  clothed  with  a  semi-official  character  which  it  does  not 
really  possess  as  a  voluntary  association;  and  that  no  return  or 
statement  made  by  the  parties  is  worth  much  unless  previously 
tested.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Chapter  on  Partnership, 
says :  "  The  law  is  warranted  in  requiring  from  all  joint  stock 
"  associations  with  limited  responsibility,  not  only  that  the  amount 
"  of  capital  on  which  they  profess  to  carry  on  business  should  either 
"  be  actually  paid  up  or  security  given  for  it  (if,  indeed,  with  com- 
"  plete  publicity,  such  a  requirement  would  be  necessary),  but  also 
"  that  such  accounts  should  be  kept  accessible  to  individuals,  and, 
*'  if  needful,  published  to  the  world,  as  shall  render  it  possible  to 
"  ascertain  at  any  time  the  existing  state  of  the  company's  affairs 
"  and  to  learn  whether  the  capital  which  is  the  sole  security  for  the 
"  engagements  into  which  they  enter,  still  subsists  unimpaired :  the 
'^  fidelity  of  such  accounts  being  guarded  by  sufficient  penalties. 
"  When  the  law  has  thus  affi)rded  to  individuals  all  practicable 
^*  means  of  knowing  the  circumstances  which  ought  to  enter  into 
"  their  prudential  calculations  in  dealing  with  the  company,  there 
"  seems  no  more  need  for  interfering  with  individual  judgment  in  this 
"  sort  of  transaction,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  private  business 
**  of  life."*  So  long  as  the  interference  of  the  State  in  such  matters 
is  more  judicial  than  administrative,  and  so  long  as  it  is  restricted  to 
providing  of  means  for  the  due  publication  of  the  conditions  on 
which  any  company  may  seek  public  co-operation,  and  to  the 
putting  of  proper  checks  to  the  publication  of  false  state- 
ments, the  objection  to  Gbvemment  interference  cannot  be  really 
maintained. 

The  question  of  registration  has  acquired  considerable  import- 
ance in  connection  especially  with  insurance  companies.  The 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  assurance  associa- 
tions in  1853,  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  question,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  each  company  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  into  its  affairs  at  least  once  in  five  years, 
which  should  show  a  complete  valuation  of  their  risks  and  liabilities, 
and  of  their  assets  to  meet  the  same.  It  further  recommended  that 
all  such  valuations,  together  with  a  periodical  statement  giving  the 
annual  receipts  and  expenses,  the  amount  of  liabilities  and  assets, 
the  amount  of  capital  and  the  table  of  mortality,  should  be  duly 
registered.    And  after  many  years  this  matter  has  been  again  tuken 
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up  last  year,  when  a  hill  was  introduced  hy  the  Bight  Hon.  Stephen 
Cave,  Mr.  Bazley,  and  Mr.  Russell  Ghimey  for  nearly  the  same  object. 
A  general  desire  certainly  exists  that  something  should  be  done  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud,  and  a  justification  for  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  insurance  companies  stand  in  the  character  not  only  of 
contractors  as  regards  the  assured  personally,  but  of  trustees  as 
regards  future  beneGciaries,  who  are  in  most  cases  widows  and 
orphans.  Assuming  that  a  corporation,  whether  small  or  large,  is  a 
creature  of  the  law,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  law,  in  conferring  the 
privileges  incident  thereto,  should  not  impose  conditions  which, 
without  unduly  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  business,  shall 
afford  sufficient  security  to  the  public.  The  Stock  Exchange,  a 
purely  voluntary  association,  will  not  grant  a  settling-day  for  bar- 
gains in  the  shares  of  a  new  company  until  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  company  are  set  forth  before  the  committee,  nor  will  it  allow 
such  shares  to  be  quoted,  until  the  committee  have  duly  examined 
all  the  documents  required  and  found  them  to  their  satisfaction. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  of  the  large  number  of  com- 
panies annually  formed  only  a  very  small  proportion,  and  in  most 
cases  only  select  companies,  are  admitted  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
either  for  a  settling-day  or  for  quotation.  How  much  more  neces- 
sary is  it  that  some  precautions  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  in 
granting  the  benefits  of  incorporation  to  the  many  companies  yearly 
started  for  all  manner  of  objects.  The  principle  and  the  expediency 
of  registration  have  been  in  fact  admitted,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  all  that  is  wanted  now  is  to  make  it  more  general 
and  effective.  It  is  not  only,  however,  for  insurance  companies 
that  better  provisions  are  required;  any  distinction,  in  fact,  as 
regards  the  class  of  companies  would  be  both  invidious  and  unde- 
sirable. A  general  law  is  far  preferable.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  limiting  the  privileges  of  incorporation  to  the  mystical  number 
of  seven  persons  and  upwards.  'To  my  mind  all  partnerships 
and  companies  wishing  to  act  in  a  corporate  capacity,  or  as  a 
firm,  should  be  bound  to  register  the  names  of  all  the  partners  in 
the  firm.  In  the  case  of  partnerships  where  the  capital  is  not 
divided  into  shares,  the  registration  shoxdd  be  of  all  the  partners. 
In  the  case  of  companies  the  registration  should  be  limited  to  the 
names  of  the  directors. 

But  let  not  the  certificate  of  incorporation  be  granted  merely 
upon  the  production  of  th«  memorandum  of  association.  In  the 
case  of  a  common  partnership  the  deed,  duly  signed  and  authen- 
ticated, should  be  produced.  In  the  case  of  a  company  the  allot- 
m(At  of  a  certain  proportion  of  shares  duly  paid  up,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  bond  fids  constitution  of  the  company,  should  be 
necesBary«     The  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  order  the 
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qnotation  of  a  new  compaDy  on  tlie  official  list  only  when  two  thirds 
of  the  shares,  exclusive  of  those  reserved  or  granted  in*  lieu  of  money 
payments  to  concessionaires,  owners  of  property,  or  others,  have 
been  applied  for  and  unconditionally  allotted,  and  only  where  the 
articles  of  association  restrain  the  directors  firom  employing  the 
funds  of  the  company  in  the  purchase  of  its  own  shares.  A  some- 
what similar  condition  might  by  law  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  registration  and  incorporation  of  any  new  company.  It 
seems,  moreover,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  registrar  of  joint 
stock  companies  should  be  empowered  to  take  steps  for  securing,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  authenticity  of  the  signatures  to  the  deed  of 
partnership  or  of  settlement,  as  well  as  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  clauses  respecting  publication  of  returns,  and  he  should 
have  power  to  sue  the  parties  for  n^lect,  and  even  to  cancel  the 
name  of  a  company  from  the  register  where  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
after  notice  given  and  published,  that  the  same  is  extinguished.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  require  the  pub- 
lication of  the  balance  sheet,  which  would  be  only  confusing,  from 
the  different  modes  in  which  the  accounts  of  companies  are  neces- 
sarily kept;  and  I  would  demur  to  the  idea  of  empowering  the 
registrar  to  examine  the  books  of  companies  in  order  to  verify  the 
state  of  affairs  of  any  company.  No  legislative  safeguard  can  ever 
render  effective  guarantee  against  frauds.  Full  publicity  of  infor- 
mation is  all  that  can  be  aimed  at.  To  that  effect  let  every  thing 
be  done  to  place  the  information  within  the  reach  of  the  pubHc. 
Let  more  use  be  made  of  advertisements,  and  let  the  registrar  of 
joint  stock  companies,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  return, 
publish  annually  a  report  of  his  proceedings,  with  al\  the  facts 
'returned  from  the  companies  and  corporate  partnerships  in  the 
manner  now  done  by  other  public  departments. 

XIV. — Goncltbsions. 

To  bring  the  observations  made  throughout  this  paper  in  a  prac- 
tical shape  before  the  Society,  the  conclusipns  which  are  suggested 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  number  of  joint  stock  companies  yearly  registered 
since  1844^  shows  an  absolute  increase,  from  an  average  of  337 
from  1844  to  1855,  to  an  average  of  543  from  1856  to  1868,  though 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
£Bkctures,  the  proportion  was  4*66  companies  provisionally  registered, 
and  I'll  completely  registered  per  i,ooo,ocx5/.  exports  in  1844  to 
1855 ;  and  3*69  companies  registered  per  1,000,000/.  exports  in 
1856-68. 

2.  That  73  per  cent,  of  the  companies  registered  from  1844  to 
1855,  and  18  per  cent,  of  those  registered  fr*om  1856  to  1868,  giving 
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a  total  average  of  39  per  cent.,  were  abandoned  before  commencing 
business. 

3.  That  of  5,811  companies  constituted  fix^m  1856  to  1868, 
2,831  were  wound  up  or  made  no  return,  or  in  the  proportion  of  49 
per  cent.,  the  proportion  varying  from  36  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
banking  and  finance  companies,  to  16  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  gas 
companies. 

4.  That  of  7,056  forjned  from  1856  to  1868,  only  2,918  remained 
in  existence  at  the  close  of  1868,  being  in  the  proportion  of  41  per 
cent.,  the  maximum  of  instability  appearing  to  obtain  in  companies 
for  banking,  finance,  insurance,  and  mining,  and  the  minimum 
instability  in  companies  for  gas  and  water. 

6.  That  of  300  companies  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
1 ,000,000/.  and  upwards,  representing  an  aggregate  nominal  capital 
of  upwards  of  500,000,000/.,  60  with  a  capital  of  100,000,000/.  were 
abandoned  before  starting ;  87  with  a  capital  of  160,000,000/.  were 
wound  up ;  2  obtained  Acts  of  Parliament ;  29  with  a  capital  of 
60,000,000/.  filed  no  return;  and  122  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
180,000,000/.  are  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence. 

6.  That  of  the  nominal  capital  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
joint  stock  companies,  scarcely  10  per  cent,  can  be  estimated  to  be 
the  amount  actually  paid  up,  the  practice  of  advertising  a  large 
nominal  capital  being  alike  legally  wrong  and  morally  inexpedient 
and  injurious. 

7.  That  with  a  view  to  promote  the  circulation  of  capital 
invested  in  such  companies,  facility  should  be  given  to  the  transfer 
of  shares  fully  paid  up. 

8.  That  decided  preference  appears  to  be  given  to  limited 
liability,  as  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  out  of  7,056  joint  stock 
companies,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  893,000,000/.,  as  many  as 
6,960  or  98  per  cent,  were  constituted  with  limited,  and  96  com- 
panies with  a.  nominal  capital  of  9,500,000/.,  or  2  per  cent.,  with 
unlimited  liability. 

9.  That  having  regard  to  the  disastrous  dissolution  of  a  very 
large  number  of  joint  stock  companies  with  limited  liability,  it  is 
expedient  to  reconsider  whether  the  corn/numdite  principle,  where 
the  managing  partners  or  directors  are  always  liable  to  the  foil 
extent  of  their  property,  is  not  preferable  to  the  uniform  systems  of 
limited  or  unlimited  liability  in  both  shareholders  and  directors. 

10.  That  the  winding-up  of  joint  stock  companies  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  being  most  expensive,  uncertain,  and  attended  by  much 
delay,  it  would  be  expedient  to  consider  whether  a  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  tribunal,  upon  the  example  of  the  tribunals  of 
commerce,  should  not  be  charged  with  such  jurisdiction. 

11.  That  no  suit  for  the  winding-up  of  joint  stock  compaiiies 
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shoTild  be  maintained  in  any  court,  nnless  at  the  instance  of  at  least 
a  fonrtb  of  the  shareholders  or  creditors,  and  that  no  criminal  pro- 
secution should  be  allowed  against  any  of  the  directors,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  law  officers  of  ^he  Crown,  and  upon  demand 
of  at  least  of  a  fourth  of  the  shareholders  or  creditors. 

12.  That  the  registration  of  joint  stock  companies  is  at  present 
on  a  most  unsatisftictory  foundation. 

13.  That  the  privileges  and  rights  of  incorporation  should  be 
granted  to  any  number  of  persons  wishing  to  act  in  a  collective  or 
corporate  capacity,'  but  only  on  condition  of  the  registration  of 
the  deed  in  a  common  partnership,  and  of  registration  and  the 
allotment  of  at  least  half  of  the  shares  with  a  fourth  paid  up  in 
cases  of  companies  of  seven  persons  and  upwards. 

14.  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  a  special  legislation  for  the 
registration  of  insurance  companies,  but  that  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies  to  prepare  distinct 
schedules  for  returns  applicable  to  different  classes  of  companies, 
according  to  the  character  of  their  respective  business. 

15.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  registrar  to  enforce  the 
folfilment  of  the  conditions  of  registration,  and  to  withdraw  the 
privileges  of  incorporation,  or  to  wipe  off  from  the  register  any 
partnership  or  company  neglecting  for  a  given  time  to  make  the 
required  returns. 

16.  That  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies  should  make  an 
annual  report  on  the  work  of  his  office. 
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Table  A. — Campantea  ProvinonaUy  and  CompUtd^ 


Nunre  of  ComiMuij. 


1844. 


1846. 


p.  B.  O.B. 


1846. 


p.  E.  C.B. 


1847. 


1818. 


P.B.  O.B. 


1849. 


P.B.  C.l. 


9 


1.  Assurance  companies,  in- 

cluding all  branches 
insurance   

2.  Railway  companies,  in-"" 

duding  companies  for 
subsidiary  purposes 
connected  with  rail- 
ways   

8.  Gbhs  companies    

4.  Companies  for  all  other 
public  works 

6.  Mining  companies,  in-' 
eluding  gold,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal  mining, 
and  stone  and  slate 
quanying,  and  smelt- 
ing companies   

6.  Companies  for  conduct- "* 

ing  manufactures, 
working  patent  inven- 
tions, &c 

7.  Shipping  and  steam  na- ' 

yigation  companies   .... 

8.  Land  conveyance  com-' 

panies  other  than  rail- 
ways   

9.  Fishing  companies 

10.  Trading        „ 

11.  Companies  for  the  use' 

and  occupation  of  land, 
for  aiding  emigration, 
and  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes    _ 

12.  Companies  for  establish-^ 

ing  buildings  of  a  pub- 
lic character 

18.  Building  companies    ... 

14.  Investment  and  loanl 
companies j 

16.  Miscellaneous  eompa-i 
nics,  not  reducible  un-  I 
der  any  of  the  fore-  | 
going  heads  J 


8i 

7 
'3 


Total 


119 


1,149 

60 
7a 


^4 

59 

3a 
26 


27 


26 
II 


19 


16 


15 


10 


H 


12 

20 

98 


II 
H 

76 


'3 
10 
II 

32 


1,5*0 


67 


292    112 


215     98     123 


63 


165    68 


Note. — p.  B.  provisionally  registered, 
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APPENDIX. 


Regiiteredy  from  1844  to  1853,  both  inclusive. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1863. 

1854. 

1855. 

Total. 

Nature  of  Comptny. 

pji 

CJt 

P.B. 

C.B 

P.B. 

O.K. 

P.B. 

O.B. 

P.B. 

O.B. 

P.B. 

O.B 

P.B. 

O.B 

1.  Assurance  companies,  in- 

i8 

12 

39 

18 

57 

26 

34 

23 

51 

86 

40 

19 

4»" 

203 

cluding  all  branches  of 
insurance 
^  2.  Railway  companies,  in- 
cluding companies  for 

12 

*3 

9> 

1 

87 

3 

4* 

2 

29 

4 

1,605 

32 

subsidmry       purposes 
connected    with    rail- 
L         ways 

19 

17 

22 

12 

44 

23 

5^ 

40 

30 

35 

34 

21 

361 

258 

3.  Ghis  companies 

H 

4 

28 

2 

38 

8 

21 

4 

^3 

6 

20 

3 

305 

43 

4.  Companies  for  all  other 

public  works 

5.  Mining  companies,  in- 

cluding gold,  copper. 

13 

4 

i5 

12 

54 

16 

31 

18 

20 

16 

H 

4 

i35 

98 

lead,  and  coal  mining, 
and   stone   and    slate 
quarrying,  and  smelt- 
ing companies 
r  6.  Companies  for  oonduct- 

H 

1 

»7 

5 

36 

10 

H 

9 

28 

10 

41 

8 

209 

81 

J           ing     manufactures, 
1           working  patent  inyen- 
(.          tions,  Ac. 

7 

5 

II 

1 

27 

6 

20 

10 

5 

2 

14 

8 

141 

48 

7.  Shipping  and  steam  na- 

Tigation  companies 

8.  Land  conveyance  com- 

— 

— 

6 

— 

9 

3 

3 

— 

1 

— 

I 

— 

46 

6 

panies  other  than  rail- 

3 











3 

._ 

._ 



— 



10 

2 

ways 
9.  Fishing  oompaniet 

~~ 

2 

2 

— 

3 

1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

10 

2 

36 

21 

10.  Trading         „ 
^11.  Companies  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  land. 

2 

— 

I 

— 

2 

— 

10 

— 

I 

— 

3 

1 

46 

1 

for  aiding  emigration, 
and  for  improring  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer 

classes 

12.  Companies  for  establish- 
ing buildings  of  a  pub- 

'3 

5 

8 

9 

12 

9 

18 

7 

16 

13 

21 

13 

H7 

84 

lic  character 

3 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52 

20 

13.  Building  companies 

6 

5 

5 

2 

9 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

9 

2 

90 

36 

'  14.  Inyestment    and     loan 

companies 
ri5.  Miscellaneous     compa- 
J           nies  not  reducible  un- 

»5 

1 

>4 

1 

30 

6 

21 

4 

18 

7 

17 

1 

355 

87 

1           der  any  of  the  fore- 
going heads 

'59 

57 

211 

68 

414 

110 

339 

124 

239 

132 

253 

81 

4.049 

965 

Total 

t.  B.  completely  registered. 
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Table  B. — Companies  Registered  and  Abandoned. 


Tetf. 

Number 

of  Companies 

Promionally 

Uegiftered. 

Abandoned. 

Norober 
Completely 

Percent. 

1844 

119 

292 
i'5 

165 
159 
211 

4>4 

339 
»39 

119 

1,4<53 
180 

117 
60 

97 
102 

148          ' 
304 
a»5 
107 
172 

67 

112 

98 

68 

68 

67 

68 

IM) 

124 

132 

81 

'46 

96 

'46 

61 

'47 

54 

»48 

48 

»49 

68 

'60  

64 

'61 

70 

'62 

73 

'63 

63 

'64 

44 

»66 

67 

4.049 

3,084 

966 

76 

Tear. 

Number 

of  Companies 

BegUtered. 

Number 
Abandoned. 

Number 

Percent. 

1856 

"7 
39* 
301 
326 

409 
479 

502 
760 

975 
1,014 

754 
469 
448 

61 

128 

111 

108 

104 

136 

112 

190 

198 

77 

28 

1 

2 

166 
269 
190 
218 
305 
344 
390 
570 
782 
937 
7*6 

463 
446 

26 

'67 

31      • 

'68 

37 

'69 

32 

'60 

26 

'61 

28 

'62 

22 

'68 

26 

'64 

20 

'66 

7 

'66 

3 

'67 

02 

»68 

04 

7,056 

1,246 

5,811 

18 

4»049 
7,056 

8,084 
1,246 

965 
5,8 1 1 

76 

•56-68  

78^    't 

11,105 

4,329 

6,776 

39 

Nots* — ^Ayerage  number  of  oompanlee  per  year  formed  t-^ 

1844r-66 337 

'66-68 543 
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Tablb  C. — Companies  Formbb  and  Rsoistbrbd  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companibs 
Acts,  1856-57  (19  and  20"  Vict,^  cap.  47,  and  20  and  21  Victy  cap.  14),  as  Limited 
Companies. 


Wound 

Wound 

Wind- 

Obtained 

Filed 

lUgii- 

Aban- 

up by 
Court 

up 

vSun- 
tarily. 

Act 

no 

tered. 

doned. 

Volin. 
tarily. 

of  ParUa- 
ment. 

Returni, 

1.  Aafluranoe  oompames  (including' 
all  branches  of  insurance)  ^ 

2.  Banking  and  finance  companies   ... 

33 

8 

1 

5 

1 

— 

6 

8.  Bailwaj    companies     (including" 

companies  for  subsidiary  pur-  * 

73 

29 

4 

7 

8 

5 

4 

poses  connected  with  railways) 

4.  G^  companies   (including  com-' 

panics  for  supplying  gas  and  • 

316 

22 

5 

14 

2 

20 

-9 

water)    .-. , 

6.  Water  companies    

40 
34 
15 

10 

.... 

2 

.... 

5 

4 

I 

2 

6.  Telefirranh      

15 

__ 

2 

1 

^"        -^V'»«.fg»€»ptl                 II 

7.  Companies  for  other  public  works... 

5 

1 

3 

1 

8.  Mining     companies     (including" 
gold,    copper,    lead    and    coal  1 
mining,  stone  and  slate  quarry-  j 

621 

196 

54 

179 

37 

— 

«5 

ing,  and  smelting  companies)....^ 

9.  Cotton    grqwing    and    spinning 
companies , 

H5 

17 

7 

37 

5 

— 

4 

10.  Companies  for  conducting  manu-' 

&ctures,  working  patent  inven-  > 

3*6 

145 

29 

75 

9  » 

— 

44 

tions,  &o ^ 

11.  Printing  and  publishing  (inclu-' 

70 

89 

_ 

11 

8 

17 

ding  newspaper)  companies    .... 

12.  Shipping  and  steam  navigation 
companies 

103. 

29 

8 

22 

6 

I 

10 

13.  Ship  and  boat  building,  docks, 
Ac.,  companies ^ 

12 

4 

8 

8 

2 

__ 

14.  Land      conveyance      companies, 
other  than  railways 

5S 

^^l 

2 

2 

J.V 

1} 

15.  Fishing  companies 

15 

6 

1 

7 

__ 

... 

, 

16.  Trading     companies     (including  1 
flour,  bread,  brewing,  distilling,   ■ 

^55 

46 

12 

x80 

10. 

— 

17 

and  tailoring  companies)    

17.  Companies  for  the  purchase  and"" 

sale,  use  and  occupation  of  land. 

for  aiding  emigration,  and  for  • 

53 

12 

2 

10 

1 

I 

5 

improving,  the  dwellings  of  the 

poorer  classes   _, 

18.  Companies  for  establishing  build- " 

ings  of  a  public  character  

19.  Building  companies    

166 

23 

1 

26 

2 

— 

xo 

35 
"7 

T 

__ 

7 

.„. 

__ 

4 
12 

20.  Investment  and  loan  (including ' 
tontine)  companies   

46 

6 

21 

8 

— 

21.  Hotel,  dining-rooms,  restaurant,' 
and  club  companies 

60 

20 

9 

7 

2 

— 

U 

22.  MisceDaneous     companies,     not" 

reducible  under  any  of  the  fore-  ► 

81 

•80 

2 

20 

2 

— 

9 

going  heads  

Total    

i»5i5 

724 

147 

490 

90 

37 

271 

*  Since  original  registration,  except  in  some  oases,  notice  of  registered  office. 
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Tablb  C  conid, — Companiet  Existing  Previouslt  to  the  Passing  of  the  Joint  Stoci 
Companies  Acts,  1856-57,  and  SufissquBNTLT  Reoisterbd  under  those  Acts  at 
Unumited  Companies,  ' 


tared. 

Aban- 
doned. 

Wound 
up  by 
Court 

Wound 

up 
Volun- 
tarily. 

Wind- 
tanly. 

Obtained 

Act 

of  ParUa- 

meut 

Filed 

DO 

Retnnu. 
he* 

1.  Assurance  companies  (including  1 

all  branches  of  insurance) J 

2.  Banking  and  finance  companies    .... 
8.  Eailway     companies    (including! 

companies  for  subsidiary  pur-   • 
poses  connected  with  railways) 

4.  Gas  companies  (including  compa- ' 
nies  for  supplying  gas  and  water) 

6.  W^ater  companies    

13 

2 
13 

9 

6 

H 

2 

13 

I 

72 

8 

16 

I 
5 

1 

5 
2 

1 
8 

2 

8 

4 

2 

8 
2 
2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

1 
1 

8 
6 

7 

2 
6 

6 

1 

3 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

18 

2 

I 

• 
I 

I 

6.  Telefirranh    „          



7.  Companies  for  other  public  works.... 

8.  Mining     companies      (including "1 

gold,    copper,    lead    and    coal  1 
mining,  stone  and  slate  quarry-  f 
ing,  and  smelting  companies)..... 

9.  .Cotton   growing    and    spinning 

companies 

10.  Companies  for  conducting  manu- 1 

£&ctures,  working  patent  inven-  • 
tions,  &c 

11.  Printing  and  publishing  (inclu- 

ding newspaper)  companies    .... 

12.  Shipping  and  steam  narigation 

companies 

13.  Ship  and  boat   building,  docks, 

Ac.,  companies , 

14.  Land     conveyauce      companies, 

other  than  railways  (including  > 
tramways) , 

15.  Fiflhinff  oomnaniee 

I 
1 

16.  Trading    companies     (including"] 

flour,  bread,  brewing,  distilling,  • 
and  tailoring  companies) 

17.  Companies  for  the  purchase  and 

sale,  use  and  occupation  of  land, 
for  aiding  emigration,  and  for  ■ 
improring  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes  ^ 

18.  Companies  for  establishing  build- 

ings of  a  pubhc  character  ^ 

19.  Building  companies    

— 

20.  Investment  and  loan  (including 

tontine)  companies  

21.  Hotel,  dining-rooms,  restaxunint, 

and  club  companies 

22.  Miscellaneous     companies,     not' 

reducible  under  any  of  the  fore-   • 
going  heads  ^ 

«_ 

Total   

390 

41 

13 

39 

8 

22 

3 

*  Since  original  registration,  except  in  some  cases,  notice  of  situation  of  registered  olBoe. 
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Tablb  D  ayrUcL — Com^fHxnxes  Ezistino  Priviouslt  to  the  Passing  of  the  Coxfakixs 
Act,  1862,  and  Subsequbntlt  Rsgistsrkd  under  that  Act  as  LiiaTED  Compantes, 


Regis- 
tmd. 

AUn- 
doned. 

Wound 
up  by 
Court. 

Woviid 

up 
Volin. 
Urily. 

Wind- 
Unlj. 

Obtained 

Act 
of  Parlia. 

Faed 

no 

Ketnins. 

IUJ.» 

1.  Aflsuranoe  companies   (iiicloding  1 

all  branches  or  insurance) J 

2.  Banking  and  finance  companies    .... 

3.  Bailwa7companies(includmgcom-' 

panies  for  subsidiary  purposes  ► 
not  connected  with  railways)  .... 

-4.  Gas  companies  (including  compa- 
nies for  supplying  gas  and  water) 

S.  W&t^ir  nompanies 

5 

5 

11 

2 

I 
I 

I 
2 

2 

2 
I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

I 

6.  Telaeraph    ,,          

7-  Companies  for  other  public  works.... 

8.  Mining     compames     (including 

gold,    copper,    lead    and    coal 
mining,  stone  and  slate  quarry-  [ 
ing,  and  smeltmg  companies).... J 

9.  Cotton    growing    and    spinning  1 

companies 

10.  Companies  for  conducting  manu- ' 

factures,  working  patent  inyen-  • 
tions,  Ac J 

11.  Printing  and  publishing  (indu-l 

ding  new8pi^>er)  companies    .... 

12.  Shipping  and  steam  navigation  1 

companies 

18.  Ship  and  boat  building,  docks,  1 
Ac.,  companies J 

other  than  railways  (including  > 

tramways) J 

15.  7ishinfi^  comiMiTiies  ..t.......... , 

I 

16.  Trading     companies     (including  1 

flour,  bread,  >rewing,  distilling,   - 
and  tailoring  companies) J 

17.  Companies  for  the  purchase  audi 

sale,  use  and  occupation  of  land, 
for  aiding  emigration,  and  for  - 
improring  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes   J 

ings  of  a  public  charaeter  j 

19.  Building  companies    

— 

20.  Investment  and  loan  (including  1 
tontine)  companies j 

and  club  companies J 

22.  Miscellaneous     companies,    noti 
reducible  under  any  of  the  fore-  > 
going  heads  J 

— 

Total    

56 

— 

2 

8 

8 

3 

2 

*  Since  original  registration,  except  in  some  cases,  merely  notice  of  registered  office. 
VOL.  XXXIII.      PART   I.  D 
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Table  F. — Clamjicatum  of  the  Total  Nwmber  of  Companies  Formed, — 

1844-68. 


Railwaj  companies   

Mining    

Manumcture  and  patents . 

Gas 

Insurance    


Public  buildings 

Shipping  and  nayigation 

Public  works 

Inyestments    

Use  of  land 

Cotton  growing 

Printing 

Building  companies  

Conveyance  of  land,  Ac. 

Water 

Telemph   , 

Shipbuilding  

Fishing    

Miscelutneous 

Banking  and  finance 

Hotels 


1844-55. 


1,605 

235 

209 

861 

411 

36 

147 

141 

305 

90 

46 


52 
46 


10 
355 


1855-68. 


186 

1,419 

1,016 

678 

190 

539 

364 

263 

86 

296 

265 

215 

158 

74 

79 

91 

64 

64 

46 

77 

291 


4,049 


7,056 


Total. 


«,79» 

i|039 
6oi 

575 
5" 
404 
391 
386 

3" 
*»5 

no 

'15 

91 

64 

«4 

55 

732 

291 

296 


11,105 


Table  F  continued. — jVumber  of  Companies  Formed  and  Abaihkjnbd. 


Printing 

Telegraphs 

Banking  and  finance 
Land  conveyance  .... 

Kailway  

Navigation 

Investments    

Public  works  

Manufiicturers    

Hotels 

Miscellanies    

Mining 

Trading   

Shipbuilding  , 

Insurance    

Fishing    

Water 

Use  of  land 

Cotton  growing  

Public  buildings 

Building  companies 
Gas 


Number  Formed. 


158 

64 
291 

79 
186 
263 
296 

86 

1,016 

296 

377 

1,419 

539 

64 
190 

46 

91 
265 
215 
864 

74 
678 


7,506 


Number 
Abandoned. 


54 
20 
82 
21 
50 
53 
69 
19 

214 
68 
68 

259 
90 
12 
31 
7 
12 
29 
21 
33 
7 
41 


1,245 


Percent 


34 
3* 
28 
26 
26 
20 
^3 

22 
21 
'9 
17 
18 
16 
18 
16 
15 
13 
II 

9 
9 
9 
6 


17 
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Table  F  contd.-^Ifwnb€r  of  Compamei  Fihallt  Comstitutxd  and 

WOUKD-UP. 


Banking  and  Finanoe 

Inauranoe    

Shipboilding  

Bauwaj  , 

Piintinf? 

Ck>nTe7anoe 

Trading  

Manufacture  

KaTigatdon 

FiahiDg    , 

Tele^ph    

Pubbc  worka , 

Hotelfl 

MiscellanioB    

Inrestments  

'M'lTliTIg        

Cotton 

Land    , 

Building  companies  .. 

Public  building 

Water 

Gas  


Knmber 
Conttitated. 


Noiuber 

Wound  up  and  not 

Heard  of. 


209 
159 

62 
186 
104 

68 

802 

210 

88 

44 

67 

238 

314 

227 

1,160 

194 

286 

67 

831 

79 

637 


6,811 


160 

97 

85 

59 

61 

34 

256 

450 

116 

23 

23 

35 

125 

122 

99 

721 

77 

90 

22 

98 

14 

102 


2,837 


Percent 


76 
6i 
67 
5« 

58 
58 
57 
56 
SS 
5S 
5* 
5» 
5* 
39 
43 
40 
39 
38 
3* 
29 

17 
16 


49 


Table  F  contd, — Number  of  Companies  Formed  and  Ebmaining. 


Gas 

Water 

Public  buildings 

Building  companies 

Land  

Cotton 

Inyestments  

Miscellanies    

Bailways     

Public  works 

Hotels 

FiBhing    

Trading  ^ 

Shipping 

Manufacture  

Assurance   

Telecraph    

iMining    

Conyejance     

Printing 

Ship  building 

Banking  and  finance 


Number  Formed. 


678 

91 
864 

74 
265 
215 
296 
877 
186 

86 
296 

46 

639 

263 

1,016 

190 

64 
1,419 

79 
168 

64 
291 


7,066 


Number 
Remaining. 


535 
65 

233 
45 

146 

117 

128 

192 
77 
82 

113 
17 

198 
94 

862 
62 
21 

439 
24 
48 
17 
49 


2,974 


Per  Cent. 


85 
7» 
66 
60 
55 
54 
43 
5« 
4" 
37 
37 
37 
IS 
35 
34 
3* 
3« 
30 
30 

27 

26 
76 
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Table  G.— Capital  of  Companies  Formed,  1866-6a— iV«m6er  of  Compam«$ 


I.  Limited. — Joint  Stock  Companies  Act, 

1856- 

57. 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital 

1856. 

1867. 

1868. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

TbtaL 

I-  Not.  IninwTi , 

70 
24 
73 
81 

20 
4 

3 

127 

68 

128 

28 

26 

4 

2 

120 
45 
78 
24 
19 
6 
6 

136 
49 
87 
28 
17 
1 
2 

119 
50 

168 

35 

26 

4 

141 

88 

167 

51 

25 

6 

2 

114 
66 

136 

48 

39 

14 

8 

3 
827 
384 
826 

H5 

38 

20 

2,     ,-     eToeediiiflr  <.oooZt  .  ..    t, 

8.  Above      s.oool.  and  not  exceeding  iO|OooZ. 
4.      „         io,oooZ.                „                50,oooZ. 
6.      „        5o,oooZ.                „              ioo,oooZ. 

6.  „       loojOooZ.                „             5oo,oooZ. 

7.  „      5oo,oooZ.                „           1,000,000/. 
8*      ..    i«ooo.ooqZ 

Total    

222 

386 

298 

320 

401 

474 

414 

2i5'5 

II.  Unumitbd. — Joint  Stock  Companies  Act^  1856-57.                                  \ 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital. 

1866. 

1867. 

1858. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

TWaL 

1.  Not  known 

8. 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

13 

8 
12 

I 

2.     ..    exceedinfl'  <.ooo/. t 

8.  Above      5,oooZ.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 
4.      „        10,000/.                „                50,000/. 
6.      „        50,000/.                „              100,000/. 

6.  „       100,000/.                „              500,000/. 

7.  „      500,000/.               „           1,000,000/. 

8.  ),    1,000,000/ 

Total    

6 

6 

3 

6 

8 

6 

1 

34 

Number  of  Previously  Existing  Companies  Subsbqubmtlt  1 
I.  Limited.— Jinn^  Stock  Companies  Act,  1866-57.                                    J 

Amonnt  of  Nominal  Capital 

1866. 

1867. 

1858. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

TbtaL 

1.  NotVno'WTi  

62 
24 

50 
17 
18 

1 
8 

10 
8 
6 
2 
6 

5 
2 
3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

81 

33 
60 
20 
28 

4 

5 

2.    ..    exceedinflr  <.ooo/ 

8.  Above      5,000/.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 
4.      „        10,000/.                „                50,000/. 
6.      „        50,000/.                „              100,000/. 

6.  „       100,000/.                „              500,000/. 

7.  ,»      500,000/.               „           1,000,000/. 

8.  „    1,000,000/ 

Total    

175 

27 

14 

3 

6 

8 

4 

23» 

II.  Unlimitbd. — Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  1856-57.                                   J 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Total 

1.  Not  VnoTimi  , 

165 

40 
64 
13 
17 

1 

2 
25 
11 
8 
8 
7 
8 
3 

6 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
zoo 

53 
76 
21 

30 

4 
3 

2.     ,,    exceedinir  <,ooo/ 

8.  Above      5,000/.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 
4.      „        10,000/.                „               50,000/. 
6.      „        50,000/.                „              100,000/. 

6.  „       100,000/.                „              500,000/. 

7.  „      500,000/.               „           1,000,000/. 

8.  If    1,000,000/.    , 

Total    

800 

62 

13 

5 

4 

4 

2 

390 

uigit 

zea  Dy  ^ 

^OC 
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Formed  and  Reoisterbd,  in  each  Year,  under  the  Acts  of  1866-57  and  1862. 
I.  LnaTBD. — Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

TotaL 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital. 



2 

3 

10 

7 

5 

3 

30 

1.  Not  known 

31 

206 

287 

223 

i8e 

170 

157 

1,210 

2.     „    exeeeding  5,000/. 

7 

74 

90 

106 

87 

73 

66 

514 

3.  Above      5,000/.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 

2B 

221 

247 

288 

257 

124 

139 

1,299 

4.      „         10,000/.               „                50,000/. 

10 

IDS 

117 

144 

92 

46 

28 

540 

5.      „        50,000/.               „              100,000/. 

5 

85 

166 

158 

87 

26 

31 

5S7 

6.       „       100,000/.               „              500,000/. 

8 

34 

57 

4B 

17 

7 

8 

174 

7.      „       i;oo,ooo/.               „           1,000,000/. 

2 

26 

45 

30 

9 

4 

5 

121 

8.      „    1,000,000/. 

86 

746 

97t) 

1.002 

745 

456 

439 

4445 

Total 

II.  UULIMITBD. — Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 


1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Total. 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital. 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

5 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
4 
8 
2 
1 

2 

2 
3 

2 

H 
9 
7 

II 
8 
7 
6 

1.  Not  known 

2.  „    exceeding  5,000/. 

3.  Above      5,ocx>/.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 

4.  „         10,000/.               „                50,000/. 

5.  „        50,000/.               „              100,000* 

6.  „       100,000/.               „              500,000/. 

7.  „      500,000/.              „           i,ooo,oooi» 

8.  „    1,000,000/. 

1 

12 

5 

12 

9 

14 

9 

62 

Total 

Registered  in  each  Year,  under  the  Acts  of  1856-57  and  1862. 

I.  LiKiTSD. — Compames  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 


1862, 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Total. 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital. 

— 

4 

2 
6 

2 

1 

1 
4 

5 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

19 

7 

II 

2 
8 
7 

1 

1.  Not  known 

2.  „    exceeding  5,000/. 

3.  Above      5,000/.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 

4.  „        10,000/.              „               50,000/. 

5.  „        50,000/.              ,,              100,000/. 

6.  „       100,000/.              „              500,000/. 

7.  „      500,000/.              „           1,000,000/. 

8.  „    1,000,000/. 

6 

12 

11 

9 

6 

5 

7 

56 

Total 

II.  VTrLJ^iTED,— Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 


1862. 

1866. 

1864. 

1865. 

1806. 

1867. 

1868. 

ToUL 

Amount  of  Nominal  Capital. 

9 

3 

3 

9 

15 

11 

16 

6 

5 

2 
2 

3 
8 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

5 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

31 

10 

8 

12 

20 

17 

20 

6 

1.  Not  known 

2.  „    exceeding  5,000/. 

3.  Above      5,000/.  and  not  exceeding  10,000/. 

4.  „         10,000/.              „                50,000/. 

5.  „        50,000/.              „              100,000/. 

6.  „       100,000/.              „              500,000/. 

7.  „      500,000/.              „           1,000,000/. 

8.  „    1,000,000/. 

72 

16 

11 

11 

3 

5 

6 

124 

Total 
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Tablk  G  eontd. — Summary  of  the  foregoing  Table*. 


New  Limited. 

Nev  Unlimited. 

Amonnt  of  Nominal  Capital. 

1856-62. 

1862-68. 

1856-62. 

1862-68. 

1.       Not    kllOWTlT.-.,,-r - -..T.„-r. - 

3 

30 
1,210 

14 

2.    ..    exce^dmir  <,ooo?.  ,.... ,,,,.,,,. -,,,T,..r......... 

827 

L8 

8.  AboTe     5,oool.  and  not  exceeding  io,oooZ.... 

884 

SH 

8 

4.      „        io,oooJ.               „                5o,ooo«.... 

826 

>ia99 

12 

II 

6.      „        5o,oooZ.               „               ioo,oooZ.... 

245 

540 

1 

6.      „      ioo,oooJ.              „              5oo,oooZ.... 

172 

557 

— 

7.      „      5oo,oooi.              „            i,ooo,oool.... 

88 

174 

— 

8.      «    i.ooo.ooo2.    

20 

121 

— 

Total   

2,515 

4*445 

84 

62 

Old  limited. 

Old  Unlimited. 

Amonnt  of  Nominal  CapitaL 

1866-62. 

1862^. 

1856^2. 

1862-68. 

TotiL 

I 

8 

31 
10 

82 

2.    ..    ezoeedmir  «;,ooo?t  --„,-t--,-,.,.,,-.....,.. 

81 

»9 

7 

200 

*»3^9 
1,014 

8.  Above     5,oooZ.  and  not  exceeding  io,oooi.... 

88 

58 

8 

4.      „        io,oooZ.               „                5o,oooi.... 

60 

II 

76 

12 

a.307 

6.      „        5o,oooZ.              „              loOjOooZ.... 

20 

2 

21 

20 

857 

6.      „      ioo,oooJ.              „              5oo,oooZ.... 

28 

8 

80 

17 

819 

7.      „      5oo,oooZ.              „            i,ooo,oooi.... 

4 

7 

4 

20 

a53 

8.      ..    x.ooo.oooZ* 

5 

X 

8 

6 

156 

Tbtal   

281 

tA 

890 

m. 

7,857 

•*" 

*■*♦ 
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Total 

OoUeetbe 
Nanet. 

Commandite. 

By 
Sbarea. 

limited 
liability. 

Average. 

1844. 

'46 

'46 

'47 

'48 

1849 

'60 

'51 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'66 

1856 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'60 

'61 

1862 

'68 

'64 

'66 

'ee 

'67 

2,339 
2,720 

2,724 
2,599 
M97 

1,939 
2,419 
2,278 
2,806 
3,514 
3,292 
3,692 

4,142 
3,959 
3,697 
3,602 

3,713 
3>659 

3,645 
4,849 
3,93  > 
4,084 

4,"3 
3,792 

1,889 
2,080 
1,989 
1,952 
1,061 

1,468 
1,772 
1.700 
2,154 
2,686 
2,468 
2,816 

3,063 
8,107 
2,996 
2,982 
8,602 
8,041 

2,986 
3,101 
8,140 
8,188 
8,179 
8,084. 

336 
420 

459 
408 
289 

294 
390 
412 
452 
544 

489 

616 

635 
560 

544 
598 
5>3 

543 
627 
626 

643 
715 
530 

114 
229 
276 
289 
147 

182 
267 
166 
200 
384 
806 
887 

468 
217 
141 
126 
118 
96 

116 

111 
106 
152 
181 
101 

H) 
69 
104 
86 
77 

28 
29 
29 
14 

20 
10 

9 
21 

li 

f8 

17 
6 

13 

12 

H 
12 

12 

27 

13 
6 

9 

78,005 

60,781 

12,177 

4,759 

888 
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On  Internitional  Coinage   ani   ihe  Virutions  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges  during  Recent  Years.     By  Ernest  Setd,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Stotistical  Society,  15th  February,  1870.] 

Statistical  Science,  in  its  multifarious  investigations,  is  greatly 
assisted  by  that  ever-ready  statistical  agent — Money.  Hence  any 
subject  which  affects  the  nature  and  office  of  so  obedient  an  agont 
must  be  of  interest  to  the  statist,  even  if  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  brought  forth  by  the  essayist  is  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  tabular  and  purely  statistical  treatment  to  which  such  an 
audience  as  is  now  before  me  is  accustomed. 

The  subject  on  behalf  of  which  I  now  address  you,  is  that  of 
Universal  Coinage;  with  special  reference  to  the  position  which 
Great  Britain  now  occupies  in  this  question,  and  with  a  view  to 
British  interests,  I  am  anxious  to  show — 

Firstly.  The  desirability  of  her  joining  in  a  general  scheme  of 
international  valuation. 

Secondly.  The  manner  in  which  this  can  be  done  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1867  reported  to  Her  Majesty  against 
the  proposal,  but  left  the  question  generally  subject  to  ftirther 
discussion  ;  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Lowe  last  year  seems  to  have 
been  withdrawn. 

Now,  if  it  be  found  impossible  to  render  effective  the  scheme 
put  forth  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was,  among 
other  things,  intended  to  bring  about  international  agreement  by 
means  of  seignorage,  are  we  then  to  conclude  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  or  impracticable  for  England  to  join  in  the  carrying  out 
of  universal  coinage  by  other  methods  ?  For  the  sake  of  England 
I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  introduction  of  a  universal 
system  of  coinage  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion; and,  in  spite  of  many  sceptical  objections  and  occasional 
sneers  as  to  the  chimerical  character  of  proposals  in  that  direction, 
the  great  principle  must  be  recognised  as  valid.  The  present 
diversified  systems  of  money  may  be  compared  to  a  numbw  of 
disjointed  railways  or  means  of  conveyance,  all  working  on  different 
gauges,  and  under  different  arrangements,  necessitating  nnloading 
and  reloading  of  commodities  at  the  respective  ends,  involving 
charges  and  loss  of  time ;  whereas  one  general  system  of  cuiTency 
may  be  likened  to  an  nninterrupted  network  of  ruls  of  equal  gauge, 
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extending  all  over  the  world,  and  the  advantages  which  the  rapid 
and  economical  exchange  of  commodities  wonld  enjoy  imder  such  a 
system  of  conveyance,  are  a  &ir  illustration  of  the  advantages 
which  international  trade  wonld  derive  from  a  uniform  system  of 
valuation. 

That  such  a  system  of  valuation  would  be  the  indirect  or  direct 
means  of  &cilitating  mutual  intelligence,  mutual  agreement, — 
socially  as  well  as  politically, — ^would,  in  fiict,  stimulate  civilisation, 
we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  if  we  like,  but  that  the  interest 
of  every  trading  and  manufacturing  nation  is  enhanced  by  this 
more  convenient  method  of  effecting  exchanges  is  patent  to  all. 

In  England  the  opinions  in  reference  to  this  matter  differ 
widely.  Some  authorities  warmly  support  universal  coinage,  ready 
and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause ;  others  support  it,  but 
consider  the  difficulties  great ;  others  oppose  it,  because  the  diffi- 
culties appear  to  them  too  great,  or  not  compensated  by  correspond- 
ing advantages ;  whilst  a  fourth  party,  boldly  and  sweepingly  con- 
demns every  step  in  this  direction,  and,  armed  with  the  sovereign, 
defies  the  world. 

This  last  party  removes  the  question  from  the  sphere  of  those 
cosmopolitan  considerations  by  which  only  it  should  be  governed, 
and  virtually  evades  the  discussion  by  a  more  or  less  veiled  appeal 
to  national  vanity.  The  question  must  be  treated,  at  least  in  these 
rooms,  from  a  more  elevated  point  of  view.  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  general  economical  interests,  to  which  even  our  own  national 
ones  should,  if  necessary,  give  place ;  but  I  hope  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  to  show  you  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fears 
which  take  refuge  in  an  appeal  to  feeling,  where  reason  only  should 
be  called  upon  to  decide. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867,  fairly 
represents  the  above  three  first  opinions,  but  I  think  that  in  regard 
to  the  third,  on  the  head  of  "  the  corresponding  advantages,''  it  is 
by  no  means  complete,  and  that  the  importance  of  certain  vital 
points  connected  with  the  question  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought 
out.     Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  in  my  own  way. 

I  will  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  pound  sterling 
should  become  the  unit  of  universal  coinage,  that  the  British  valua- 
tion, and  its  divisions,  should  prevail  all  over  the  world.  Does  any 
one  pretend  to  say  that  this  would  not  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
British  manufacturer  and  the  British  banker,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
their  business  ?  Would  it  not  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  of  this  country  ?  We  require,  at  this  moment, 
some  such  impulse  I  In  former  times,  when  England's  supremacy 
in  manufactures  of  all  kinds  was  absolute,  the  producer  of  goods 
could  affi>rd  to  say  to  the  foreigner,  "  Here  are  my  goods ;  such  is 
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"  their  price,  pay  me  for  them  on  the  spot,  or  go  elsewhere." 
Hence  foreigners  flocked  to  these  markets,  foreign  commission 
houses  settled  in  this  country,  and  undertook  the  equalisation  of 
accounts.  The  English  manufacturer  was  thoroughly  independent, 
and  was  not  called  upon  to  extend  his  intelligence  by  any  com- 
petition in  a  market  exclusively  his  own. 

This  system  of  doing  business  is  still  prevalent,  but  it  is  steadily 
undergoing  modifications,  the  manufacturer  desires  direct  inter- 
course— nay,  he  is  driven  to  cultivate  it.  Foreign  nations  have 
made  gigantic  progress  in  manufactures;  and  many  productions, 
formerly  English  monopolies,  are  now  articles  of  active  competition 
abroad  as  well  as  here.  The  foreign  buyer,  instead  of  sending 
money  to  England,  glad  to  obtain  goods  for  it,  now  says :  "  I  can 
**  buy  these  goods  at  a  certain  price  elsewhere,  and  upon  certain 
*'  conditions  as  to  credit ;  if  you  will  deal  with  me  on  these  termA 
"  you  may,  or — I  shall  go  elsewhere !" 

The  English  manufacturer  is  thus  brought  &ce  to  &ce  with 
a  foreign  account,  and  he  may  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  bill  of 
exchange ;  and  here  his  difficulty  commences.  He  knows  little  of 
foreign  exchanges,  and,  with  his  single  mindedness  of  purpose,  he 
soon  finds  himself  entangled  in  vexatious  disputes,  either  with  the 
drawee  or  the  negotiator ;  and  if,  guided  by  experience,  he  finally 
guards  himself  against  these  small  losses  by  adding  something  to 
the  price  of  his  goods,  he  is  by  so  much  hampered  in  his  com- 
petition with  a  foreign  producer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
many  manufacturers,  after  a  few  trials  of  this  kind,  give  up  foreign 
trade,  because  the  "money  part"  is  not  clear  to  them. 

The  only  method  in  which  the  English  manufacturer  can  in 
some  way  meet  the  case  is  that  of  drawing  his  bill  in  English  cur- 
rency at  an  exchange  to  be  endorsed  by  the  purchaser  of  the  bill. 
This  is  frequently  done  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  otherwise  the 
cost  of  realisation  becomes  a  bar  to  effective  competition.  But 
whilst  this  method  seemingly  answers  the  purpose  (and  before  the 
royal  commission  it  was  stated  as  so  answering  every  purpose, 
which  I  deny),  it  is  in  itself  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of^  and  the  consequent  disadvantage  to,  the  drawer  of 
such  bills.  Foreign  manufacturers,  when  drawing  upon  England, 
know  well  how  to  adjust  their  claims  to  English  currency ;  and  bills 
drawn  in  francs,  for  instance,  upon  England,  endorsed  "as  per 
"  exchange,"  are  rarely  seen.  The  habit  of  our  manufacturers  to 
draw  bills  of  this  kind,  payable  abroad  in  British  currency  instead 
of  in  the  foreign  currency,  is  bad  in  principle ;  and  the  saying  that 
it  answers  the  purpose  is  a  weak  excuse,  which  cannot  cover  the 
disadvantages  to  which  the  system  subjects  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.     It  also  supports  the  business  of  a  middleman,  whose 
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profit  adds  to  the  price  at  which  international  commoditieB  would 
exchange  with  another. 

It  is  nselees  in  this  case  to  say  that  onr  mann&ctnrers  shonld 
become  more  intelligent  in  reg^ard  to  foreign  money; — ^they  are 
accustomed  to  the  old  system ;  and  now,  when  the  general  progress 
made  brings  them  into  strong  riyalry  with  foreigners,  they  snfier 
inconvenience.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  uniform 
system  of  valuation  would  relieve  them  from  this  trouble,  and 
bring  about  a  greater  development  of  trade.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  foreigner  may  otherwise  advance  more  rapidly,  to 
our  ultimate  national  disadvantage  ?  Are  there  not  already  indica- 
tions that  the  progress  of  our  development  is  relatively  less  rapid 
than  that  of  some  other  nations,  and  may  not  this  difficulty  have  a 
share,  small  or  large,  in  the  aspect  of  this  matter  ?  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  after  all  the  point  in  question  here  is  one  of  com- 
parative education,  and  that  it  must  lose  all  cogency  as  our  system 
of  public  instruction  improves.  But  this  is  no  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions. Education,  when  we  have  enough  of  it,  may  surmount  any 
difficulties^  but  the  question  under  discussion  is  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties  themselves. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  of  foreign  accounts  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  policy  adopted  by  our  bankers 
in  respect  thereof,  as  compared  with  that  of  continental  bankers. 
The  Bank  of  England,  like  the  Bank  of  France,  should,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  confine  itself  to  local  securities ;  but  our  other  banking 
houses  should  take  greater  interest  in  those  arising  from  foreign 
trade.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Our  bankers,  it  may  be  said,  shun 
such  business  as  troublesome,  and  in  neglecting  or  discouraging  it, 
they  neglect  the  interest  and  the  encouragement  of  their  customers ; 
— but  especially,  they  neglect  their  own  interest  and  profit.  French 
bankers  act  in  quite  a  difierent  way. 

In  order  to  show  this  clearly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
following  descriptions  of  bills  arise  in  connection  with  English 
trade: — 

1.  Bills  drawn  and  accepted  in  England  (local  bills). 

2.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  in  England  (remitted 
bills). 

3.  Bills  drawn  in  England  and  accepted  in  France  (drawn 
foreign  bills). 

4.  Bills  drawn  in  England  and  accepted  abroad  (drawn  foreign 
bills). 

5.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  in  France  (remitted  foreign 
bills). 

6.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  abroad  (remitted  foreign 
bills). 
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Of  these  six  description  of  bills,  the  English  banker  invests  only 
in  the  first  two : 

The  bill  drawn  and  accepted  in  England. 

The  bill  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  in  England. 

All  the  re^t,  whether  coming  through  his  hands  or  negotiated 
direct  by  the  merchant,  go  abroad.  Our  so-called  large  foreign 
banking  houses  are  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  many  of  these 
foreign  bills  in  portfolios,  they  generally  sell  them  at  once  on 
'Change,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  the  Continent. 

In  Paris,  French  trade  produces  similar  bills,  namely : — 

1.  Bills  drawn  and  accepted  in  France. 

2.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  in  France. 

3.  Bills  drawn  in  France  and  accepted  in  England. 

4.  Bills  drawn  in  France  and  accepted  abroad. 

5.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  in  England. 

6.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  abroad. 

All  these  classes  of  bills  serve  the  French  banker  as  subjects  for 
investment  until  due  dates,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  receives 
from  England : 

7.  Bills  drawn  in  England  and  accepted  in  France. 

8.  Bills  drawn  abroad  and  accepted  in  France,  as  also  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Class  5  and  6  of  bills  passing  through 
England. 

But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  French 
bankers  also  encroach  upon  the  preserves  of  English  bankers ; 
and  that  several  foreign  discount  brokers  in  London  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  large  amounts  of  purely  English  discount  to 
Paris. 

Whilst  the  English  banker  thus  confines  his  range  to  two  classes 
of  bills,  the  French  banker  has  eight  or  ten  classes  at  his  disposal ; 
and  although  local  discount  presents  a  larger  aggregate  of  amounts, 
yet  the  foreign  business  amounts  to  many  miUions  per  annum,  and 
is  therefore  an  important  element. 

Now  whatever  plea  we  may  make  in  England  in  explanation  of 
these  facts,  whether  we  consider  our  banking  system  superior,  and 
that  of  the  French  inferior,  there  is  one  plea  which  we  cannot 
make;  we  cannot  say  that  our  own  disposable  capital  is  ftdly 
employed,  that  it  consequently  suits  us  to  let  the  French  have  that 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  a  surplus  of  securities,  for  at 
least  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  holds  so  large  a  reserve  in 
unemployed  notes,  over  and  above  a  comparatively  moderate  stock 
of  bullion,  and  so  long  as  interest  remains  low,  the  saying  is  correct 
that  money  is  cheap,  not  because  there  is  too  much  of  it,  but 
because  there  are  not  sufficient  good  securities  to  Intimately 
employ  what  there  is. 
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Tliis  reflection  becomes  all  the  stronger  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Bank  of  France  now  holds  50  milHons  in  bullion,  whilst  the 
Bank  of  England  holds  1 8^  millions ;  and  as  the  former  has  now 
5  millions  of  notes,  and  the  latter  4J  millions,  over  and  above  the 
stock  of  bullion  in  circulation,  it  is  clear  that  their  stock  of  bullion 
is  as  actively  productive  as  ours. 

Allow  me  now,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  to  declare 
at  once  that  I  consider  our  English  banking  system  superior  to 
that  of  all  others,  as  far  as  local  banking  is  concerned  (indeed  what 
can  be  more  perfect  in  theory  than  our  clearing  system) ;  but  in 
regard  to  international  banking,  the  French  excel  greatly.  This,  I 
contend,  at  the  present  time  is  a  question  of  policy,  belonging  to 
the  range  of  national  economy. 

French  capital  derives  a  clear  and  distinct  profit  from  the 
branches  of  English  commerce  which  are  thus  passed  over  by  our 
own  bankers.  If,  without  reference  to  the  much  larger  currency  of 
France  (exceeding  ours  by  more  than  100  millions  sterling),  you  set 
aside  for  local  discount  purposes,  a  portion  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  France  corresponding  with  our  own,  which  is  wholly  so  employed, 
a  surplus  of  some  20  to  30  millions  would  remain.  This  surplus, 
I  allege,  is  invested  in  Paris  in  bills  on  England,  and  in  others 
coming  to  them  through  England. 

The  portfolios  of  French  bankers  thus  contain  claims  on 
England,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  whilst  the  claims  held 
by  our  own  bankers  on  France  are  insignificant.  What  a  security 
is  this  for  France  ?  What  a  reserve  in  the  case  of  a  crisis  ?  For 
at  any  time,  if  danger  threatens,  these  securities  can  be  sent  over 
here  for  realisation,  to  be  converted  into  gold  shipments  to  France. 
And  independently  of  the  inquiry  as  to  why  and  how  the  French 
originally  obtained  these  claims,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  process 
of  continually  accruing  interest,  they  must  derive  a  continually 
increasing  profit  from  them.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the  fact 
Ifeit  the  French  exchanges  have  been  steadily  against  us  for  some 
years,  and  that  the  arrivals  of  gold  in  this  country  are  mostly  sent 
away  to  swell  the  stock  of  bullion  in  Paris.  It  also  explains  the 
feet  that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  France  has  been  free  fix)m 
the  effects  of  the  several  severe  crises  which  fell  upon  us ;  formerly 
such  disasters  reacted  upon  France.  Formerly,  also,  we  held  the 
theory,  that  if  we  raised  our  rates  of  interest,  foreign  capital  would 
flow  in;  but  the  late  crisis  upset  this  idea;  the  French  actually 
continued  to  draw  money  from  here.  We  think  that  want  of 
confidence  caused  this.  I  think  that  the  want  of  confidence  (a 
consequence  of  every  crisis)  was  counterbalanced  after  all  by  the 
attraction  of  higher  interest,  for  the  great  bulk  of  English  accep- 
tances were  undoubted ;  and  that  this  withdrawal  of  bullion  is  the 
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oonseqnence  of  a  separate  power  which  the  French  capital  holds 
over  us. 

The  plea  that  if  French  capital  benefits  by  English  industry, 
English  industry  must  benefit  in  its  turn,  may  not  be  always  true  ; 
but  industry  and  capital  represent  after  all  distinct  interests,  and 
thus  the  matter  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  intelligent  competition 
between  capitalists. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  English  foreign  bills  are  sent  over  to 
France,  we  must  receive  a  set-off,  but  there  is  no  need  for  our  dis- 
counting such  a  set-off  so  long  as  our  own  disposable  capital  is  not 
all  employed ;  the  equivalent  may  be  obtained  when  such  bills  are 
due,  in  the  meantime,  they  afford  us  a  legitimate  security  which,  as 
a  question  of  policy,  we  ought  to  hold. 

In  representing  these  views  to  one  of  our  eminent  financiers  in 
Lombard  Street  (a  gentleman  whose  writings  on  the  crisis  and 
other  subjects  are  worthy  of  great  attention),  I  met  with  this  objec- 
tion :  "  You  want  us  to  invest  money  in  such  securities,  yet  we  find 
"  that  we  have  not  enough  for  own  local  discount.  We  find  that 
"  after  every  crisis  there  is  less  disposable  capital  in  the  country, 
'*  and  at  certain  times,  with  the  best  securities  in  hand,  it  is  almost 
"  impossible  to  obtain  money."  I  conceive  that  this  is  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  our  banking  policy.  We  entirely  neglect  to  hold  bill 
claims  (a  form  of  disposable  capital)  on  foreign  nations,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis,  we  are  pushed  back  upon  our  own  discounts  and 
investments,  which,  by  themselves,  cannot  bring  bullion  to  us, 
whilst  we  are  driven  to  squeeze  them  to  the  utmost  for  gold.  At 
other  times,  when  money  is  abundant,  we  are  induced  to  encourage 
local  discounts  beyond  what  is  strictly  prudent.  We  foster  local 
speculation,  and  that  we  fear  this  proceeding  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  cautious  bankers  look  upon  a  large  reserve  of 
unemployed  notes  in  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  necessity,  or  as  at 
least,  a  very  desirable  thing.  Nothing  can  be  more  &,lse  from  a 
really  economical  point  of  view. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  before  you  should  strike  you 
as  worthy  of  attention,  you  may  further  understand  the  case  when 
I  tell  you  that  these  reflections  are  probably  quite  new  to  many  of 
our  bankers — too  "  foreign  "  for  their  appreciation.  Most  of  them 
will  tell  you  candidly  that  they  know  nothing  of  such  business, 
that  they  cannot  deal  with«foreign  exchanges  and  with  foreign 
matters  of  credit,  and  that  they  therefore  rather  leave  it  alone. 
But  this  is  not  as  intelligent  as  it  should  be ;  foreign  acceptances 
are  as  good  as  ours,  and  the  first  class  of  securities  of  that  kind 
stands  as  high  as  that  of  our  own  bankers,  whilst  in  importance  it 
is  continually  extending.  The  majority  of  these  bills  are  now 
actually  endorsed  by  our  bankers,  the  risk,  in  any  case,  is  borne  by 
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.the  country.  And  of  those  interesting  and  profitable  operations, 
called  arbitrations  of  exchange,  by  means  of  which  the  balances  of 
trade  are  equalised,  the  English  banker  has  no  idea  whatever.  The 
London  market  for  foreign  exchanges,  in  spite  of  its  prodnctiveness 
in  continental  bills,  instead  of  leading  the  rates,  has  become  a 
passive  one,  operated  npon  principally  by  French  bankers  to  their 
profit.     Paris  rules  the  exchange,  instead  of  London. 

The  continental  manufacturers  and  merchants  enjoy  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  their  bankers  in  matters  of  exchanges,  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
strongly  influenced  by  this  proceeding;  the  hints  which  I  have 
given  may  lead  you  to  recognise,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  inter- 
national importance  of  this  subject. 

What  I  desire  to  convey  by  all  this  is,  first,  the  reflection  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  not  excel  in  general  bank- 
ing, to  her  own  profit,  and  for  her  own  security,  as  well  as  in  local 
banking;  for  as,  after  aU,  we  are  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all 
nations,  enterprising,  vigorous,  and  industrious,  fond  of  generalising, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  others ;  and  second,  that  if 
this  is  desirable,  the  introduction  of  a  universal  system  of  coinage 
will  do  much  to  remove  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way,  and 
would  thus  &cilitate  a  chauge  in  our  policy. 

I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  these  remarks.  I  am  prompted  to 
make  them  because  I  feel  their  paramount  importance.  To  Qne 
fiEuniliar  with  the  various  banking  .systems  and  matters  of  exchange, 
the  questions  here  involved  appear  as  the  constituent  parts  of  a  vast 
piece  of  productive  machinery,  as  a  clearly  defined  whole,  mathe- 
matical in  its  operation.  And  whatever  other  questions  connected 
with  the  development  of  trade,  and  the  condition  and  changes  in 
the  prosperity  of  various*  nations  may  have  their  weight  in  this 
matter,  we  may  still  do  well  to  ask  the  question :  *'  Why  does  the 
''  Bank 'of  France  hold  50  millions  sterUng  in  bullion,  whilst  the 
*«  Bank  of  England  holds  but  18^  millions  ?" 

Permit  me  here  to  refer  to  a  speech  made  two  years  ago  by 
Mr.  G<)schen,  who,  on  referring  to  international  coinage,  stated  that 
variations  in  exchange  would  nevertheless  occur,  even  if  we  had  an 
identical  unit,  in  the  same  manner  as  now  between  England  and 
Australia.  This  is  true,  but  the  variation  expressed  by  a  percentage 
would  be  much  simpler  and  far  more  easily  imderstood  than  the 
mysterious  figures  in  the  present  courses  of  exchange.  These 
variations,  however,  would  occur  only  in  the  so-called  short 
exchanges  for  inmiediate  payments,  covering  the  banker's  charge 
for  the  service  and  re-exchange ;  but,  for  the  great  majorily  of  long 
bills,  the  respective  rates  of  interest  would  rule  in  the  same  way  as 
discount  does  now.    Thus,  if  interest  in  London  be  at  2  per  cent., 
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and  interest  in  Paris  at  4  per  cent.,  the  London  bill  would  discount 
at  2  in  London,  bnt  the  Paris  bill  at  4  in  Lcmdon.  The  EngHsh 
discounter  or  banker  would  prefer  the  French  Hll,  as  giving  him 
more  interest.  And  if  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  and  interest 
dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris,  both  the  French  and  the  Englisli 
banker  would  prefer  London  bills.  The  respective  markets  would 
thus  be  supplied  with  money,  or  relieved  from  the  greater  pressure 
for  discount  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  balance  of  trade  would 
become  equalised  without  the  present  spasmodic  movements  of 
bullion  from  one  place  to  another.  A  great  deal  more  might  be 
said  upon  this  subject,  and  I  might  show  how  great  would  be  the 
saving  in  coinage ;  how  much  more  regular  the  operations  of  the 
Mints  might  become ;  how  convenient  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
founded  upon  a  general  unit. 

From  these  remarks  many  may  now  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  thai  it  is  necessary,  for  Ghreat  Britain  to 
take  action  in  behalf  of  international  coinage. 

You  may  be  able  further  to  appreciate  this  necessity  for  action, 
if  I  point  out  to  you  the  steps  already  taken,  and  about  to  be  taken, 
by  other  nations.  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  formed 
a  monetary  union  in  1865,  which  it  is  now  announced  that  the 
Papal  States,  Spain,  and  Austria  are  about  to  join.  Li  the  United 
States,  strenuous  efforts  are  made  in  the  same  direction,  and  with 
the  future  resumption  of  cash  payments,  America  (like  England  in 
1816)  is  now  in  a  favourable  position  for  making  the  change,  whilst 
the  French  standard  for  quality  of  coins  of  9CX)  fine,  exists  already 
in  America,  in  North  and  South  Germany,  in  Austria,  Greece,  and 
the  majority  of  the  American  republics.  The  English  valuation,  in 
its  purity,  exists  only  in  Australia  and  a  few  other  colonies,  whilst 
Russia,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  the  Brazils  have  the  same  fineness, 
916*6,  for  their  gold  coins  as  England,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remark,  that  both  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  use  the  English  sove- 
reign instead  of  coining  for  themselves.  Bussian  and  Turkish  gold 
coins  are  scarce. 

The  coinage  threatens,  therefore,  a  separation  into  two  principal 
^EM^tions — ^the  French  system,  with  its  decimal  division,  and  the 
English  system.  Now  what  we  have  to  consider  here,  independently 
of  our  bias  in  &vour  of  our  own  coin,  is  this : — 

Is  it  our  interest  to  join  the  nations  already  united  and  about 
to  be  united,  or  shall  we  now  induce  them  to  join  ns  ?  or,  shall  we 
remain  alone,  and  rely  entirely  upon  our  own  favourite  valuation,  in 
opposition  to  them  P  We  may  nail  our  colours  to  the  mast,  and 
fight  it  out,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  every  battle  should  be  won. 
We  should  rather  call  a  council,  and  deliberate  carefully  upon  every 
point  connected  with  this  subject,  and  whichever  way  the  delicate 
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balance  ahonld  tnm,  British  energy,  if  British  interests  are  fonnd 
to  be  affected  hy  it,  will  take  the  right  oonrse. 

So  large  a  combination  as  will  stand  against  ns,  will  produce  a 
centre  of  banking  power.  Pans  has  made  advances  in  this  direc- 
tion ah^eadj.  Shall  London  become  another  centre,  and  the  banker 
of  a  mnch  more  limited  circle  ?  That  is  a  point  of  interest  which 
concerns  every  Englishman. 

What  is  now  the  course  of  action  which  England  should  adopt 
under  these  circumstances  ?  The  problem  may  be  narrowed  to  the 
assimilation  of  the  English  and  the  French  coinage,  or  rather  the 
EngHsh  and  French  gold  coinage,  for  the  consideration  of  the  single 
or  double  valuation  can  be  separated  &om  this  question. 

The  English  sovereign,  in  French  money,  has  a  gold  value  of 
2  5*2 2 1 5  frs.,  whilst  the  French  napoleon  is  worth  1 5/to'3 1 4,  If  we 
reduce  the  sovereign  by  the  odd  0*2215,  and  make  it  worth  25  frs. 
exactly,  or  if  the  French  increase  the  gold  value  of  their  napoleon 
by  i*686(i.,  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  i6s,,  we  gain  the  principal 
point — that  of  bringing  the  coins  into  just  arithmetical  relation  to 
each  other ;  we  accomplish,  in  £eu^  an  international  coinage. 

One  of  the  nations  only  need  make  the  change,  it  is  unpractical 
to  suggest  a  middle  course,  i.e.,  a  change  on  both  sides ;  and  which- 
ever nation  makes  this  change,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  saddled 
with  all  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  a  disturbance  of  the  existing 
valuation,  its  influence  upon  fixed  contracts,  and  other  settled  an^ 
vested  interests,  whilst  the  other  nation  goes  scot  free  of  all  this 
inconvenience. 

Both  nations  have  strong  claims  to  be  the  one  whose  system 
should  be  adopted  by  the  other. 

The  great  claims  which  England  can  advance  are  these : — 

1.  The  British  valuation  has  existed  since  1816,  uninterruptedly 
•uocessfrd,  whilst  the  monetary  union  between  France  and  other 
States  dates  from  1865  only. 

2.  The  English  sovereign  values  an  enormous  amount  of  pro- 
perty here  as  well  as  abroad. 

8.  The  British  pound  is  a  coin  influential  and  honoured  all  over 
the  globe. 

The  French,  in  answer  thereto,  may  say^  "We  admit  the  great 
**  weight  of  these  claims,  but— 

"  1.  Our  napoleon  is  a  coin  older  than  the  British  sovereign, 
^  and  although  our  monetary  union  dates  only  from  1865,  yet  the 
"  States  composing  it  (especially  France  and  Belgium)  have  coined 
"  the  same  money  for  many  years  before. 

"  2.  Are  you  certain  liiat  the  pound  values  more  property  than 
•*  the  franc  ?  We  are,  in  France,  a  very  prosperous  people ;  our 
**  country  is  larger ;  and  with  Belgium,  Switeerland,  and  Italy,  we 
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*'  are  certainly  wealthier  tlian  yon ;  the  joint  national  debts  are  as 
"  large  as  yonrs,  and  onr  railway  and  other  investments  are  not 
"  exceeded  by  yonrs.  Onr  joint  trade,  inland  and  foreign,  is  not 
*'  less  important  than  yonrs. 

"  3.  It  is  tme  that  yonr  sovereign  is  recognised  everywhere, 
'*  bnt  onr  napoleon  has  as  wide  a  range  abroad  as  the  sovereign ;  if 
"  not  a  wider  one ! " 

Besides  this,  the  Prench  may  say :  "  Under  onr  monetary  nnion 
"  we  have  made  a  large  coinage,  mostly  new,  and  although  the 
**,  nnion  is  not  old,  yet  the  system  is  thoroughly  settled,  and  extends 
'*  to  onr  colonies.  Yonr  English  coinage  is  worn  a  good  deal,  and 
"  requires  renewing  to  a  great  extent ;  your  own  colonies,  India  for 
'^  example,  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  you." 

"  We,  France  alone,  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years  coined 
'*  250  millions  in  gold,  you  in  England,  during  the  same  period, 
"  have  coined  only  105  millions.'*     (See  Appendix,  p.  64.) 

"  Our  French  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures,  rests 
'*  upon  a  uniform  basis,  one  thing  connected  with  another,  and  with 
"  its  decimal  divisions  is  rapidly  extending  itself  all  over  the  world. 
"  It  is  unfair,  for  these  reasons,  that  you  should  now  ask  us  to 
"  forego  aU  this,  and  to  join  your  system,  which,  as  you  yourself 
"  avow,  by  the  endeavours  made  to  reform  it,  ought  to  be  amended.'* 

Against  this  reasoning  I  am  a&aid  that  we  would  not  standi 
except  by  our  own  self-will. 

And  if  we  couple  this  with  the  undoubted  feet  that  France  and 
the  union,  together  with  the  other  States  moving  in  the  same  direo- 
tion,  are  collectively  so  much  stronger  than  we  are,  we  cannot  help 
the  conclusion,  that  the  French  have  stolen  a  march  upon  us,  that 
we  must  either  join  them  if  we  want  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  arrangements  already  made,  or,  despising  these  advan- 
tages, that  we  must  remain  as  we  are,  preferring  this  position  and 
its  consequences,  to  the  difficulties  and  troubles  attendant  upon  a 
change  in  our  monetary  system. 

From  these  premises  you  have  no  doubt  already  perceived  that 
I  contemplate  the  reconmiendation  that  England  should  no  longer 
waver  in  this  matter  of  an  international  coinage,  but  that  in  the 
interest  of  civilisation  generally,  and  that  of  her  own  trade  espe- 
cially, she  should  boldly  and  energetically  grapple  with  the 
difficulty. 

We  must  I'educe  the  fine  gold  contents  of  ihe  sovereign  by 
0*878  per  cent.,  equal  to  the  0*221 5  frs.,  or  2  J  pence.  For  con« 
venience  sake,  let  us  call  the  reduction  zd. 

How  shall  we  provide  compensation  for  this  diminished  g^ld 
value,  since  we  sceru  to  agree  that  seignorage  cannot  serve  as  a 
snbstitate  for  gold  Y    The  creditor  has  the  undoubted  right  to  assert 
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t^at  the  reduced  sovereign  will  have  a  reduced  purchasing  power, 
and  for  this  reduction  equity  demands  that  he  should  receive  a 
set-off.     Here  then  is  the  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter. 

I  shall  presently  lay  before  you  the  chief  points  upon  which  the 
settlement,  or. rather  the  adjustment  of  old  claims  into  new  ones, 
can  be  better  estimated ;  but  first  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  some 
views  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  compensation,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  might  become  necessary. 

The  difference  between  the  old  sovereign  and  the  new,  if 
measured  by  their  respective  theoretical  gold  contents,  is  2^., 
the  present  Mint  law  provides  that  20  lbs.  troy  of  standard  gold 
shall  make  934^  pounds  sterling,  in  foture  the  same  proportion  of 
fine  metal  would  serve  to  make  942*78  sovereigns. 

This  constitutes,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  strictly  theoretical  basis 
of  our  valuation ;  and  in  theory  all  contracts  are  supposed  to  be 
carried  out  on  this  basis.  But  only  in  theory,  for  in  practice  the 
Mint  regulations  themselves  provide  the  ground  for  a  deviation. 

The  Mint  works  under  the  so-called  "  remedies,'*  namely, 
12  grains  allowance  for  every  i  lb.  troy  weight  of  coin  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  carat  in  the  22  for  fineness.  The  one  equal  to  0*2083, 
the  other  0*2841  per  cent. — ^together  0*4924  per  cent.  According 
to  this,  the  sovereign  may  be  either  of  the  fine  gold  value  of 
113*556  grains,  instead  of  113*001  grains,  its  exact  theoretical 
value ;  or  it  may  be  of  1 12*446  grains  only,  and  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  worth  19/10*821  pence. 

These  remedies  were  established  at  a  time  when  the  art  of 
assaying  and  coining  was  less  perfect  than  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
and  I  aver  that  now  they  are  no  longer  required  to  the  same 
extent. 

I  propose,  for  instance,  that  the  remedy  for  weight  should  be 
entirely  abolished.  I  admit  that  individual  sovereigns,  with  the 
most  careful  manipulation,  will  stQl  differ  in  weight ;  but  the  terms 
under  which  our  Mint  works  have  no  reference  to  the  single 
sovereign,  the  law  speaks  of  the  pound  troy  of  coin,  and  an  allow- 
ance thereon  of  12  grains.  The  Mint  does  not  require  this,  for  the 
deviation  in  the  pound  weight  of  coin  is  less  than  i  grain  on  the 
'  average,  and  a  careful  admixture  of  pieces  would  do  away  with  this 
margin,  at  least  as  far  as  bullion  scales  can  tell  a  difference. 

We  can  thus  abolish  the  remedy  for  weight  both  legally  and 
practically.  The  reoommendation  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  made 
already,  for  Mr.  J.  Watherstone,  in  a  small  publication,  on  the  Pyx 
trial  in  1847,  made  it ;  besides  this,  the  Russian  Mint  works  entirely 
without  the  remedy  for  weight  on  its  gold  coins. 

The  remedy  for  fineness  of  one-sixteenth  carat,  or  i  part  in  352, 
is  also  excessiva     French  and  Buglish  assayers  report  to  i  part  in 
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lOyCXX)  fine,  and  if  we  reduce  the  remedy  to  i  part  in  I9000,  we 
haye  ample  margin  for  the  true  standarding  of  the  metal ;  this  will 
be  acknowledged  hj  all  practical  assayers. 

Now,  if  the  new  sovereign,  which  nnder  the  new  Mint  law- 
should  weigh  112*009  grains  fine,  can  be  made  of  Ii2'i2i  as  over, 
it  can  be  of  1 1 1*897  grains  fine  as  below  standard ;  in  which  case  it 
would  be  worth  19/9*655  pence.  The  old  sovereign  being  legal 
issue  at  19/10*821  pence,  the  difference  between  the  two  becomes 
reduced  to  i*i66  pence. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  fiaci 
that  the  present  sovereign  may,  by  wear  and  tear,  be  reduoed  to 
122^  grains,  and  still  be  legal  tender,  when,  with  tiie  remedy  of 
one-sixteenth  carat  for  fineness,  its  actual  value  becomes  19/9*818. 
This  fiact  has  led  many  people  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  effecting  the  change,  or  rather  for  justifying 
its  execution  without  compensation;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
sovereign  must  also  have  an  allowance  for  abrasion,  it  cannot  be  so 
used.  The  present  allowance  is  three-quarter  grain,  but  as  the  new 
sovereign  should  be  made  of  gold  900  fine,  a  much  harder  com- 
pound, we  may  reduce  the  limit  of  abrasion  to  five-eighths,  or  half 
a  grain.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  our  coinage  in 
better  order,  and  the  difference  between  the  allowances  may,  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  be  made  available  for  the  comparative  high^ 
estimation  of  the  new  piece ;  at  all  events  this  difference  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  absorb  the  0*116  pence,  on  the  i*ii6  pence 
arrived  at  before ;  and  upon  this  basis  I  may  claim  that  the  new 
sovereign  will  be  of  the  value  of  exactly  id.  less  than  the  present 
piece. 

My  object  in  thus  reducing  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  sovereign,  will  be  apparent  to  you, — I  wish  to  arrive  at  a 
manageable  arithmetical  figure,  upon  which  the  conversion  can  be 
made,  but  I  am  aware  that  you  may  have  a  great  deal  to  say  against 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  arrived  at  this  result,  for  you  will  no 
doubt  answer :  The  law  of  the  country  requires  934^  sovereigns  for 
20  lbs.  troy  of  standard  gold,  and  that  is  our  valuation ;  the  Mint 
remedies  work  in  both  directions,  and  are  merely  incidental ;  the 
strictest  equity  demands  that  the  fall  allowance  of  zld.  should  be 
made ! 

I  admit  that  in  this  sense  I  have  strained  the  operation  of  the 
Mint  remedies  to  one  side  only ;  but  I  contend  that  these  remedies 
are  nevertheless,  in  their  legal  form,  part  of  the  theory  of  our 
valuation.  That  the  new  limitations  I  recommend  are  practicable  is 
not  denied ;  this  practicability  i9  simply  the  result  of  progress  in 
metallurgical  science ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  subject  of  inter- 
national coinage  is  one  originating  on  the  plea  of  progress  and 
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dyilisation,  it  seeniB  to  me  onlj  right  that  we  should  take  any 
legitimate  advantage  of  this  position. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  may  issne  pieces  with  the  fnll  reduc- 
tions pointed  out,  and  nobody  would  have  the  legal  right  to  com- 
plain. As  a  matter  of  practice  he  does  not  do  so,  for  if  he  did,  a 
strong  moral,  if  not  a  legal,  complaint  would  be  made  against  him. ; 
and  Her  Majesty  might  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

But  although  the  legal  maxim — "  that  nobody  need  do  more 
"  than  the  law  exacts  " — is  weakened  in  this  case,  we  may  bear  in 
mind  that  this  question  of  coin,  in  one  of  its  important  elements, — 
that  of  the  legal  circulation  of  sovereigns  when  below  weight  by 
abrasion, — already  presents  the  feature  of  one-sidedness,  so  that  its 
consideration  is  not  new.  The  new  sovereign  manufiEkctured  with 
greater  nicety,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  thus  becomes  a 
more  regular  standard  of  value,  and  a  more  valuable  one ;  and  this 
reflection  has  a  certain  weight,  expressible  in  money  value. 

Changes  of  valuation  have  taken  place  in  other  countries  with- 
out a  scheme  for  compensation;  the  most  noteworthy  modem 
example  being  that  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  thaler  coined  before 
1857,  at  14  pieces  per  Cologne  mark  fine,  since  the  monetary  con- 
vention between  the  G^erman  States  of  that  year,  is  now  coined  at 
the  rate  of  30  pieces  per  half-kilogranmie ;  this  amounted  to  a 
reduction  of  28.  lod.  per  cent.,  equal  to  irf.  per  pound.  The  people 
submitted  to  this  change  without  a  murmur,  for  they  recognised 
the  great  benefit  which  this  new  valuation  would  confer  on  t^eir 
country.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  saying  that 
Prussia  is  not  so  important  as  England  ;  in  matters  of  money,  th» 
principle,  rather  than  the  amounts  involved,  must  be  considered^ 
and  the  Germans,  in  matters  of  pecuniary  personal  interest,  are 
perhaps  more  cavilling  and  less  generous  than  the  English. 

They  cut  the  Grordian  knot ;  what  I  propose  is,  that  we  should 
untie  this  knot,  as  fai*  as  we  fairly  can,  and  that  we  should  cut  the 
rest;  and  this  proceeding,  I  imagine,  is  not  in  contrast  with 
the  spirit  of  English  action  in  matters  requiring  a  practical 
solution.  This  may  dispose  of  the  flaw  in  equity  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  in  this  sense,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
numerous  proposals  made,  a  difficult  problem  may  be  solved  by  fair 
compromise. 

But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  and  I  would  leave  this  for 
you  to  decide  rather  than  myself,  whether  we  call  the  difference 
2^,  or  id.,  or  id,,  I  strongly  urge  upon  you  again  the  necessity  for 
taking  action. 

In  either  of  i^ese  cases,  on  the  basis  of  td.  or  id,  per  pound, 
we  have  to  consider — 

1.  How  shall  we  exchange  the  old  coinage  for  the  new  ;  and 
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2.  How  shall  we  provide  for  the  conversion  of  acconnta  and  the 
adjustment  of  fixed  contracts  ? 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  these  problems  have  been  much 
exaggerated. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  before  the  new  coinage  is 
issued,  it  would  be  necessary  first  entirely  to  withdraw  the  old,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  issue  i/.  notes.  The  Mint,  it  is  said,  would  take 
a  number  of  years  before  it  could  furnish  the  same  amo^nt-of  gold 
as  is  now  in  circulation. 

The  issue  of  i/.  notes,  hereafter  to  be  redeemed  in  new  coin  at  a 
different  valuation,  would  9nly  complicate  the  matter ;  it  is  quite 
unnecessary.  I  propose  that  both  coinages  should  circulate  together 
at  first,  the  present  becoming  recognised  under  the  title  "  the  old 
"  valuation,"  the  other  as  the  "  new  valuation  ;'*  there  being  a 
difference  of  2d,  or  id.  between  them.  This  is  perfectly  practicable ; 
it  has  been  done  before  in  other  States. 

Supposing  that  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  it 
should  be  Announced  that  within  one  year's  time  the  new  coin 
would  be  issued,  the  Mint  would  cease  the  coining  of  old  pieces,  and 
during  the  year  prepare,  say,  1 5  millions  of  the  new  coins.  (The 
engraving  of  the  dies  and  other  preparations  might  absorb  six 
months,  else  the  Mint  might  easily  turn  out  30  millions  per  annum.) 
During  the  next  two  years  the  Mint  would  coin  between  40  to  50 
millions,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  conversion  would  be  complete. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  issue  of  new  coin,  the  old  piece  would 
be  worth  i/.  and  2d.,  or  i/.  and  id.,  as  the  case  may  be;  the  new 
piece  il., — and  one  should  serve  as  legal  tender  for  the  other  upon 
this  basis.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  the  old  coin  might 
serve  as  legal  tender  for  payments  stipulated  for  in  the  old  valua- 
tion ;  but  it  should  cease  to  be  legal  tender  for  payments  in  the  new 
valuation,  whilst  the  now  coin,  of  course,  should  serve  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  tender  for  the  old — ^with  the  addition  in  pence  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

At  the  end  of  another  two  years,  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
legal  tender  value  of  the  old  coin  would  not  come  too  early.  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  with  proper  arrangements,  the  new  valuation  could 
be  made  paramount  in  less  than  two  years  altogether. 

The  Mint  should  then  be  called  upon  to  redeem  the  remaining 
old  coins  at  a  premium  of  2d.  or  id.  per  piece ;  that  is,  of  all  pieces 
above  122^  grains  in  weight.  The  Mint  by  this  redemption  might 
suffer  some  \obA  ;  but  if  a  careful  calculation  be  made  as  to  the ' 
probable  average  weight  of  the  pieces  remaining,  and  their  quantity 
'  be  estimated  as  high  as  30  millions,  the  loss  could  not  exceed 
c^,ooo/.,  and  it  may  be  much  less. 

This  schenie  would  have   the  advantage  of  entirely  relieving 
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the  State  from  the  prospective  liability  of  converting  the  present 
"  light  "  coinage,  which  it  is  estimated  would  cost  from  350,000^.  to 
400,000/.  The  bank,  instead  of  cutting  the  light  coins,  might 
select  those  of  the  weight  corresponding  with  the  new  piece,  and 
stamp  them  with  a  mark  designating  their  lowered  character  and 
office  as  equivalent  to  the  new  coin ;  and  the  owner  of  such  light 
pieces  would  lose  nothing  by  the  prdcess.  For  if  the  pieces  are 
actually  cut,  and  must  be  sold  as  b9llion,  the  loss  considerably 
exceeds  2d.  per  pound. 

These  light  but  re-marked  pieces  (the  mark  might  be  struck  on 
both  sides  with  a  small  steel  die  marked  N.  or  N.  L.)  would  at  once 
serve  in  lieu  of  new  coin ;  although,  if  the  Mint  works  at  its  fall 
power,  new  pieces  could  be  made  fast  enough.  The  pieces  so 
marked  need  not  necessarily  remain  long  in  circulation,  nor  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  for  when  presented  at  the  Mint,  they  could 
be  exchanged  for  new  coins  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a-day,  or  more. 
I  am  well  aware  that  bankers  would  object  to  the  mixture  of  coin, 
because  it  interferes  with  their  present  methods  of  handling  and 
weighing  large  quantities ;  but  in  the  choice  of  evils  the  plan  might 
seem  the  best, — at  any  rate,  if  all  the  suggestions  may  be  practically 
considered,  that  of  the  issue  of  il.  notes,  to  replace  temporarily  the 
gold  withdrawn,  would  seem  the  most  inconvenient  for  bankers,  for 
the  handling  of  only  10,000  i/.  notes  is  a  formidable  matter.  The 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  bullion  value  of  coins  held  for  recoinage, 
may,  as  usual,  issue  more  5/.  notes  to  assist  the  movement,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  this  will  be  required  to  any  great  extent.  The  dis- 
turbance, on  the  whole,  would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would 
be  caused  if  the  Grovemment  took  steps  to  correct  the  present  light 
gold  coinage  without  a  change  in  the  valuation — and  the  pressing 
necessity  for  such  a  proceeding  becomes  more  apparent  frt>m  day  to 
day.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestion  made,  the  present 
moment  would  therefore  seem  exceptionally  favourable. 

The  importance  of  this  point  of  light  coins  will  be  more  clearly 
seen,  when  I  state  that  the  estimates  as  to  their  proportion  in  the 
currency  range  from  30  to  45  per  cent.  And  in  view  of  the  large 
saving  effected  on  the  contemplated  outlay  of  400,000/.,  the 
Government  might  make  other  smaller  outlays  to  encourage  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  coinage. 

The  new  sovereign  being  900  fine  instead  of  916*6  (the  present 
standard)  would,  by  its  colour,  be  distinguished  from  the  old.  The 
image  of  Her  Majesty  might  remain  as  it  is  ;  the  other  side  might 
bear  a  device  different  from  the  present. 

No  change  whatever  need  be  made  in  our  Silver  coinage,  or  that 
of  Copper.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  token  currency,  with  ample  margin  for 
an  allowance  of  id.  in  the  pound.     That  the  new  sovereign  should 
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oonnt  209.,  and  the  old  one  toe.  id,  or  209.  id.  is  obvions;  the  effect 
which  this  would  have  on  the  holder  of  silver  is  one  apart  from  the 
question  of  coinage.  K  in  fiiture  we  make  our  lower  silver  coins 
900  fine  instead  of  925  (the  present  standard),  we  should  do  well; 
we  might  even,  as  the  French  have  done,  make  them  835  fine. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  conversion  of  accounts  and 
contracts  from  the  present  to  the  new  valuation  would  take  place. 
Lave  also  been  much  exaggerated. 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  a  tariff,  the  simple  &ct  that 
the  old  sovereign  is  worth  id,  or  id.  more  than  the  new  one,  is 
quite  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  settlement.  Much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  in  reference  to  this 
question,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  can  be  taught  easily,  and  in 
matters  affecting  his  individual  interest  the  most  uneducated  is 
quicker  of  apprehension  than  many  political  economists  of  the  day 
are  ready  to  believe. 

Supposing  that  in  two  years,  say  on  the  Ist  January,  1872,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  new  valuation  should  come  into  force. 
Would  that  not  be  sufficient  notice  for  the  general  public  to  prepare 
for  the  change  ? 

The  great  bulk  of  property,  say  goods  and  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  would  require  an  addition  to  its  value  of  id,  or  id.  per  pound. 
Every  merchant,  every  dealer,  would  understand  this  at  once,  and 
no  difficulty  whatever  would  arise,  inasmuch  as  the  valuing  of  mer- 
chandise is  optional  with  the  holder.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
lands,  houses,  and  of  all  and  every  description  of  investment  paying 
profits  or  dividends,  such  as  railway  shares,  and  shares  in  other 
enterprises.  In  regard  to  insurance  premiums,  for  instance,  the 
change  would  have  no  effect  whatever,  the  future  premium,  as  well 
as  the  sum  insured,  would  be  payable  in  the  new  valuation,  the 
value  of  old  policies  might,  if  required,  be  readily  computed  into 
the  same.  In  all  valuations,  in  all  Contracts  subject  to  reciprocal 
arrangements,  the  conversion  from  the  old  into  the  new  unit  of 
value  is  a  natural  process,  resting  upon  an  arithmetical  problem 
with  which  it  is  easy  to  deal ;  and  inasmudi  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  relations  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  social  life,  come  under 
this  category,  we  ought  not  to  consider  that  the  conversion  involves 
any  insuperable  difficulty. 

In  so-called  fixed  contracts  the  difficulty  becomes  at  once  appa- 
rent. 

There  are  certain  guiding  principles  which  we  must  agree  upon. 
In  contracts  involving  small  payments,  we  have  the  right  of  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  limit  of  legal  tender,  so  that  for  sums  under 
il.  we  may  disallow  compensation.  A  precedent  for  this  principle 
is  found  in  our  law  of  receipt  stamps ;  we  exempt  payments  under 
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2L  firom  the  id.  stamp,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
payments  nnder  zL  can,  as  heretofore,  be  made  in  the  nnaltered 
silyer  coin,  gives  ns  a  fair  gronnd  of  separating  them  into  a  class. 

Large  contracts  may  be  separated  into  two  descriptions : — 

Contracts  on  capital  bearing  interest. 

Contracts  on  salaries  or  annuities. 

Among,  the  contracts  on  capital  the  State  debt  claims  onr  atten- 
tion first.  This  can  be  converted  into  the  new  currency  by  its 
immediate  redemption  to  the  extent  of  id,  or  zd,  per  pound  of  the 
capital.  On  800  millions,  id,  in  the  pound  would  be  6,666,666/., 
id.  3i333?333/-}  which  paid  by  the  State  as  addition  to  one  year's 
dividend  as  four-fifths  or  two-fifths  per  cent.,  would  liquidate  the 
matter.  This  payment  would  be  no  loss  to  the  State  whatever, 
inasmuch  as  the  State  would  pay  less  interest  in  gold  hereafter,  and 
the  means  for  making  the  payment  may  be  procured  in  a  legitimate 
manner  by  the  issue  of  consols. 

With  other  foreign  State  debts,  on  which  interest  in  sterling  is 
payable  in  this  country,  the  Government  might  initiate  conventions 
with  the  respective  States  to  the  same  effect. 

Bailway  debentures  and  other  stocks  of  this  description  of  con- 
tract could  be  converted  on  similar  principles. 

In  reference  to  mortgages,  liberty  might  be  given  to  the  debtor 
to  convert  the  same  into  the  new  currency  by  a  proportionate 
immediate  redemption  of  capital,  making  due  allowance  for  interest 
in  prepayment,  and  a  form  of  redemption  receipt  might  be  pre- 
scribed, which  the  'debtor  would  hold.  In  short  mortgages  under 
seven  years,  the  old  coin  might  serve  for  the  first  years,  but 
even  if  the  new  valuation  were  used  in  fdture  payments,  without 
previous  redemption,  there  would,  be  no  great  difficulty  in  adding 
the  2d.  or  id.  per  pound  to  the  payment  of  both  interest  and 
d^tai. 

Bents  might  be  treated  by  the  simple  addition  required  per 
pound,  aud  in  a  similar  manner  all  fixed  incomes,  salaries,  and 
annuities  might  be  equalised. 

This  class  of  contracts,  not  being  dependent  on  the  repayment 
of  a  capital,  is  now  frequently  paid  in  fractional  amounts,  to  which 
an  addition  would  not  cause  great  inconvenience ;  but  here  also  a 
system  of  redemption,  by  one  payment,  might  be  left  optional  to 
the  payer,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  insurance  companies, 
nor  the  Government,  would  meet  with  difficulties  in  settling  these 
matters,  making  due  allowance  of  interest  for  prepayments,  and 
taking  advantage  of  equitable  compromises. 

Salaries  dependent  on  the  wOl  of  the  payer,  would  not  belong  to 
this  category. 

I  refrain  from  going  further  into  details ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
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if  I  have  omitted  any  special  kind  of  contract,  it  can  be  Ihade  to 
fall  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  descriptions.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  tariff  for  many  of  these  transactions  would  be  useftd,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  our  actuaries  could  render  them  perfect. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  for  all  new  business  the  notice 
given  would  be  amply  sufficient.  For  bUls  of  exchange,  as  well  as 
far  other  transactions,  I  may  suggest  that  the  old  sign  of  £  sterling 
should  be  changed  into  N  L  sterling,  as  a  designation  for  the  new 
valuation.  In  a  few  years*  time  this  may  cease.  The  conversion  of 
all  account  books,  bankers*  balances,  <&c.,  might  be  made  on  the 
1st  January  agreed  upon  by  the  addition  on  all  balances  debtor  or 
creditor  of  the  2d.  or  \d,  in  the  pound,  as  we  may  deem  proper. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  conversion  of  the  old  into  the  new  cur- 
rency will  be  a  strain  on  the  convenience  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation.  What  we  have  to  weigh,  in  fact,  is  this :  Shall  we  under- 
take this  trouble,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  which  we  maj 
derive  from  a  universal  system  of  coinage,  or  shall  we  not  ? 

The  Government,  by  prompt  action  in  regard  to  the  State  debt, 
and  its  own  accounts ;  the  intelligent  classes  in  this  country  cax 
greatly  assist  this  movement,  and  the  lesson  conveyed  to  more 
ignorant  persons  by  the  change  ,of  accountability  generally,,  is 
perhaps  less  severe,  and  less  troublesome,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, whilst  it  is  positively  beneficial  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  And  this  would  open  the  path  for  the  better  understanding 
of  changes  in  weights  and  measures,  which  at  some  time  or  other 
we  may  find  it  expedient  to  make. 

In  proposing  then  that  we  should  reduce  the  sovereign  to  the 
value  of  25  frs.,  I  am  far  from  recommending  that  we  should  in 
toto,  or  partially,  adopt  the  French  franc.  Not  only  is  there  no 
necessity  for  our  doing  so,  but  I  maintain  that  the  rest  of  the 
sterling  system  is  superior  to  that  of  the  French  ;  that  the  pound, 
as  a  unit,  is  more  suitable  than  the  franc.  The  unit  afforded  by  the 
pound  is  larger,  and  preferable  for  the  present  requirements  of 
trade,  to  the  franc  and  its  string  of  figures.         • 

In  the  second  place,  the  shilling  accords  better  with  the  coin- 
ages of  other  nations  than  the  franc.  It  is  now  one-third  oi  the 
Prussian  thaler,  one-half  of  the  Austrian  florin,  and  although  the 
dollar  is  divisible  into  4^.  as  well  as  5  frs.,  we  find  that  in  the  actual 
coinages  the  shilling  is  far  more  numerously  represented  than  the 
franc. 

The  franc  is  too  small  a  piece  for  a  convenient  gold  coin ;  the 
complaint  that  the  5  frs.  gold  pieces  are  too  small  is  very  frequently 
uttered,  whilst  the  55.  gold  piece,  being  one-fourth  heavier,  might  be 
considered  as  being  of  the  proper  size. 

Our  present  shilling  of  12  pence  has  48  farthings.     Taking  the 
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farthing  as  the  lowest  coin  practically  current,  I  recommend  that 
the  ahilling  be  reckoned  in  future  as  50  farthings,  and  our  coinage 
might  thus  run : — 

Cofper — 

1  farthing    »    i  farthing     1 

2  „         a    I  haHperm J  >  Broiue,  as  at  present 
4  „        -    1  penny        J 

i2i  farthings  «    i  shilling  ^ 


25 
50 

too 

II 

- 

J       **          '  Silrer,  as  at  present. 
I  florin     ^ 

200 

>» 

- 

1  double  florin,  900  fine,  26  grammes. 

-Qold- 

250 

farthings 

- 

\  sovereign 

500 
1,000 
2,000 

i» 

M 

II 

- 

i      11 
I       II 
I  double  sovereign 

Gh>ld  900  fine,  124  s«f«reignf 
per  kilogramme. 

4,000 

II 

* 

I  quadruple    „ 

5,000    farthings  »   $1,  note 
10,000  „         -■  loi.    „ 

&o.,        &c. 

In  the  divisions  as  I  have  given  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
£gure  4  for  copper  is  followed  hj  a  division  of  5  in  silver,  whilst 
the  largest  coin  in  silver  again  represents  4,  the  next  in  gold 
'being  5.  This  system  gives  greater  variety — for  each  issue  varies 
— than  the  French,  who,  in  silver  and  gold  and  gold  and  notes, 
issue  four  descriptions,  representing  two  equid  values,  namely,  the 
5  frs.  gold  and  silver  pieces,  and  the  100  frs.  gold  piece,  and  100  frs. 
bank  note. 

The  io-&rthing  pieces,  or  t)ne-fifth  of  a  shilling,  might. gradually 
replace  the  '^d,  piece,  quarter  shilling,  now  current. 

The  use  of  the  one  quarter,  double,  and  quadruple  sovereign,  is 
subject  to  certain  objections,  they  are  not  suitable  to  the  bankers' 
scale  on  account  of  unequal  abrasion. 

A  novelty  introduced  is  the  double  florin,  the  dollar, — which, 
being  of  lesser  weight  than  the  old  5a.  crown  piece,  may  be  used 
advantageously.  And  I  propose  that  this  45.  piece  should  be 
made  of  full  silver  value,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
5  frs.  silver  piece.  This  would  do  away  with  the  objection  attach- 
ing to  the  old  crown  piece,  that  of  being  under  value.  We  should 
utilise  silver  as  far  as  we  possibly  can.  In  reference  to  this  matter 
I  have  lately  published  a  small  book,  entitled  "  The  Depreciation 
*'  of  Labour  and  Property  which  would  follow  the  Demonetisation 
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"  of  Silver,"  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed  to  sevenU 
members  of  this  Society. 

In  that  publication  I  recommend  the  dollar  as  a  means  for 
upholding  the  price  of  bar  silver,  and  as  a  link  between  our  present 
gold  valuation,  the  double  valuations  elsewhere,  and  the  silver 
valuation  of  India  and  the  East.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  in 
this  country  there  is  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  anything 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  double  valuation,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  may  be  worthy 
of  further  consideration,  especially  as  the  French  (Jovemment  has 
lately  reopened  the  inquiry. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  question  of  the  valua- 
tion is  apart  from  that  of  the  equalisation  of  the  gold  coins.  The 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  thinks  otherwise,  he  makes  much  of 
this  opinion,  perhaps  merely  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the 
subject  generally. 

But  whether  the  double  florin  be  introduced  as  this  link,  when 
it  should  receive  a  certain  rate  of  legal  tender  value,  or  whether  it 
be  used  under  the  present  limit  of  tender  for  silver  coin,  the  country 
cannot  possibly  be  damaged  by  the  issue  of  such  a  coin,  and  the 
trial,  even  with  all  the  objections  against  experimentalising,  may 
prove  successftd. 

My  proposal  to  retain  the  pound  and  to  decimalise  it  as  sug- 
gested, even  if  the  quarter  sovereign,  the  double  and  quadruple 
piece,  and  the  silver  dollar,  be  not  issued,  will  thus  maintain  tiie 
essential  features  of  the  sterling  valuation. 

The  French  Government  has  already  proposed  to  legalise  the 
issue  of  25  frs.  pieces,  as  an  approach  toward  us,  but  this  proposal 
has  lately  met  with  much  opposition,  because  it  is  thought  that  the 
adoption  of  this  piece  as  a  unit  will  have  the  tendency  of  enhancing 
prices.  The  question  may,  therefore,  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  one  or  the  other  coin,  and  we  would  do 
well  to  take  the  lead  now  rather  than  be  led  by  the  French. 

And  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  Great  Britain  now  acts 
with  decision  in  this  matter,  that  the  majority  of  the  other  nations 
who  have  not  as  yet  joined  the  French  union,  will  be  ready  to  adopt 
the  new  British  system,  and  this,  in  itself^  must  be  satis&ctory  to 
English  feehng  and  to  English  interests. 

Thus  our  sterling  money  and  system,  modified  certainly  as  to 
the  pound  sterling  itself,  but  maintained  in  its  divisional  parts 
of  silver,  with  the  improvement  of  decimalisation,  would  again  reign 
supreme. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  prevents  my  giving  you  certain  views 
in  reference  to  a  better  arrangement  for  executing  our  coinage, 
effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  the  working  of  the  Mint. 
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The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  weighing,  assaying,  and 
yalning  bullion,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  various  nations, 
forms  part  of  my  scheme.  The  abolition  of  *'  free  coinage,'*  and 
the  imposition  of  a  mintage  become  necessary,  and  these  matters 
can  be  arranged  without  disturbing  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  issued. 

Finally,  in  leaving  you  to  judge  of  the  remarks  which  you  have 
permitted  me  to  make,  I  would  request  you  to  take  the  broadest 
possible  view  of  the  subject. 

And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  ever  increasing  trade  of 
England,  conducted  on  certain  millions  of  gold  as  a  basis,  is  now 
three  times  as  extended  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  whilst  the  gold 
basis  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  increase,  our  own  interest  demands 
that  we  should  remove  every  obstacle,  and  clear  the  way  for  the 
race  after  wealth,  in  which  this  country  has  hitherto  taken  the  lead. 

If  I  hove  not  succeeded  in  making  you  see  as  clearly  as  I  see 
it  myself  the  high  importance  of  the  subject ;  if  my  reasoning  and 
statements  fall  short,  pray  excuse  any  zeal  which,  as  one  who 
venerates  this  country,  I  may  have  displayed. 
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Totals  of  Coinages  of  Founds  Sterling  and  of  Francs j  from  1790  to  1868 
inclusivey  in  Founds  Sterling. 

Gold.  SUver.                    Total. 

England—                                              £  £                        £ 
From   1790  to    1813,    the] 

coinage  of   guineas  was  r  '          -^  — '                       — 

22,642, 561^ J 

From  1816  to  1868,  pounds.,..     194,018496  19,866,513                — 
Australia — 

From  1855  to  1869  24,729,000  —                      — 

218,747,496  19,866,513 

Pounds  sterling,  total —  —                 238,614,009 

JVanco—                                                  £  £                        £ 

From  1790  to  1868  296487,192  193,135,235        489,622427 

Belgium — 

^Zn'^2)'..''^..^!:"}        4.9544.8  12.197.826 
Italy— 

From  1862  to  1868  8,084461  6,678,447               — 

Switzerland — 

From  1851  to  1868  —  811,922               — 

The  coinages  of  the  three 
latter  before  may  be  esti- 
mated at  55,000,000^ 

309,526,071  212,822,929 

Francs,  total —  —                522,349,800 

From  1848  to  1868  inclusive. 

£  £                      £ 

England 104,005,638  6,290,966        1 10,296,604 

France   249456,352  34,606,922        284,063,274 


Eaxha/nge  Tromsactions  between  England  and  France, 

The  following  calculations  illustrate  the  operations  in  gold 
bullion  or  gold  coins  between  England  and  France  or  Belgium. 
In  each  country  there  are,  so  to  speak,  four  descriptions  of  gold 
bullion  from  which  the  demand  for  export  takes  its  supply.  The 
bullion  present  in  England  consists — 

Firstly.  Of  the  current  arrivals  from  Australia,  America,  and 
elsewhere.  When  there  is  no  demand  for  export,  these  arrivals  are 
sold  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  775.  gd,  per  oz.  standard ;  as  soon 
as  the  demand  begins,  they  are  absorbed  at  the  same  price,  or 
at  the  slight  advance  of  |«i.  per  oz.,  by  the  foreign  banker.  If  the 
supply  of  this  "  market  bullion  "  fails,  and  if  the  exchange  declines 
further,  the  exporter  supplies  himself. 

Secondly.  From  the  stores  in  the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  price 
of  77a.  io|cf.  per  oz.    You  are  aware  that  the  bank  always  holds 
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bullion,  and  is  always  ready  to  sell  at  the  advance  of  i\d,  per  oz., 
but  if  no  "  bank  bullion  "  could  be  obtained,  the  exporter  would 
be  compelled  to  take 

Thirdly.  New  coins,  if  comeatable  ;  and  lastly, 

Fourthly.  Current  coins. 

In  France  the  same  thing  takes  place.  There  is,  firstly,  the 
"  market  bullion,"  which  the  importer  sells  in  the  market,  or  to 
the  Mint,  or  to  the  Bank  of  France,  the  latter  institution  buying 
fine  gold  for  cash  at  the  tariff  rate  of  $9437  frs.  per  kilogramme 
1,000  fine;  but  when  the  exporter  is  driven  to  take  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  premium,  varying  from  i  to 
2  per  mille.  In  the  event  of  the  Bank  of  France  failing  to  supply, 
or  asking  too  much  premium,  the  exporter  must  todeavour  to  pro- 
cure new  coins ;  an(^  finally,  he  must  send  away  coin  which  he  finds 
in  circulation. 

I  propose  to  show  the  precise  results  of  these  operations  in 
rates  of  exchange,  and  in  so  doing,  I  am  guided  not  only  by  the 
theory,  but  also  by  the  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  items  of  my  cal- 
culations are  taken  in  accordance  with  certain  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  the  two  systems  of  valuing  bullion. 

Shipments  from  London  to  Paris  or  Brussels, 

Invoice  in  .London. 
L  Marktt  Bullion^ 

Gold  bar,  200  oz.    B.  1  di 

*■  01.  standard,  a  17*045  @  77*.  9rf.* 
ChargeB  i  per  cent.f  


e 

#. 

d. 

843 

'5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

845 

17 

6 

Account  Sales  in  Paris. 

Kilos.  6-221  —  fine  995*5 1  £«. 

At  3^21*53  fr8.§    21,285-34 

Assay 1*^0 


::i,283-84 
Exchange  resulting,  25-1619  £».  per  il. 

*  The  large  refiners,  to  whose  hands  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  market 
bullion  is  confined,  export  at  a  nominal  adTance  on  the  price  of  77*.  ^d.  Others 
wishine  to  buy  bullion  are  obliged  to  pay  77*.  9^^.  or  more,  aocording  to 
demand. 

t  The  charges  are  here  taken  at  quarter  per  cent.,  as  corering  packing,  freight, 
and  insurance.  Certain  large  shippers  make  special  arrangements  for  cheuper 
terms.  In  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  the  charges  are  here  added  to  the 
invoice. 

X  The  Engliiih  assay  of  B.  1  3^,  is  equal  to  994*8  milli^mes,  but  even  996 
is  called  B.  1  3^  in  the  English  practice.  The  fVench  assay  of  the  same  piece 
at  995*5,  or  0*7  milli^es  more  than  994*8,  represents  about  the  arerage  of  the 
better  turnout  under  the  French  system. 

§  The  old  Mint  tariff  is  now  out  of  use.  The  Bank  of  Franoe  buys  gold  of 
994  fine,  and  finer  at  the  new  rates  from  well  known  refiners  or  bankers,  without 
requiring  remelting.  « 

VOL.  XXXIII.      PART   I.  r 
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IirrOICB  IN  LONDOK. 

2.  Bank  BullUm— 

Gold  bar,  200  oz.    B.  1  3i  £     *•    d. 

-  oz.  standard,  217045  @  77#.  10i<i 845     2    4^ 

Charges  i  per  cent 223 

847    4    7^ 

AcoouKT  Salbs  nr  Pabib. 

frs. 

The  same  as  before  21,283*84 

Exchange  resulting,  25"i2i4fr».  per  iL        """"""" 

Intoicb  nr  London. 

3.  New  8(mereign9 —  £       *. 

1,000/.  of  full  weight 1,000    - 

Charges  i  per  cent 2     5 

1,002      5 

AocoFNT  Salbs  in  Pabib. 

fre. 
Kilos.  7*988,  at  tariff  rate  for  916  fine,  3 148*29  frs 25,148*54 

Exchange  resulting,  25*0921  firs. 

Invoicb  in  London. 

4.  Current  Sovereigng —  £       *• 

1,000/.,  light  on  the  average  by  -flrths  grain  from  full  1      ^  ^^ 
weight J        ' 

frs. 
Kilos.  7,970  at  3, 1 28*29  fi^ 25,091*87 

Exchange  resulting,  25*0355  frs. 

Thus  for  every  iZ.  laid  out  in  London — 

Market  bullion  giros  in  Paris  or  Brussels  25*1619 

Bank  „  „  „ ^5*'2H 

New  soyereigns  „  ..- 25*0921 

Current      „  „  ^S'o^SS 

These  fignres  will  be  nseful  in  order  to  demonstrate  again  the 
fallacy  of  the  statements  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  regard 
to  the  melting  down  of  the  sovereign  abroad.  The  Mints,  or  Banks, 
in  France  and  Belginm,  buy  the  pound  sterling  by  weight  as  916 
fine,  and  as  long  as  they  do  so,  nobody  thinks  of  melting  down 
such  coin,  because  of  the  loss  by  the  melting  process,  the  expenses 
of  melting  and  assaying ;  there  is,  consequently,  no  better  mode  of 
realisation  than  that  of  selling  the  coin  to  the  Bank  or  the  Mint. 

Now  if  all  the  sovereigns  obtained  here  for  shipment  to  Paris 
or  Brussels  were  heavy  by  a  quarter  grain,  equivalent  to  one-fifth 
per  cent.,  or  5  centimes  on  the  Exchange,  they  would  realise 
25*1421  frs.  per  i/.,  or  less  than  market  bullion.  The  statement 
that  a  large  quantity  of  sovereigns,  heavy  by  a  quarter  grain,  can 
be  obtained,  is  quite  false.     It  is  impossible  to  procure  them  from 
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the  bank,  and  I  have  shown  before  that,  even  supposing  they  conld 
be  obtained,  the  expense  of  weighing  and  assorting  them,  with  the 
interest  lost,  wonld  ontstarip  the  anticipated  profit.  Besides  this, 
the  Mint  never  issues  pieces  of  a  quarter  grain  heavy.  The  Master 
of  the  Mint  has  the  right  to  set  his  Cotton's  weighing  machines 
between  izyoij  and  123*53 1  grain,  which  wonld  give  on  either* 
side  a  divergence  of  0*254  grain,  bnt  it  is  the  practice  to  set  them 
much  closer,  so  that  pieoes  above  0*150  grains  heavy  or  light,  are 
thrown  ont  and  reeoined.  This  fftot,  so  creditable  to  the  machinery 
of  the  Mint,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lowe  before  this, 
vhen,  in  all  probabiHty  he  would  have  abstained  from  troubling  the 
country  with  his  statement. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  exchange  transactions  in  gold  take  place 
in  market  bullion ;  the  current  passes  the  Bank  of  England,  only  a 
certain  percentage  enters  its  vaults,  whilst  the  withdrawals  are 
more  or  less  spasmodic.  Besides  the  market  bullion  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which  consists  of  pure,  or  refined  gold,  there  is 
another  description  called  refinable  gold,  i.e.,  gold  eontaining  silver. 
Eefining  in  fVance  being  so  much  cheaper  than  here,  this  class  of 
bullion  is  sought  for,  and  as,  in  spite  of  the  premium  made  here,  it 
still  gives  an  advantage  of  from  2  to  3  centimes  per  i/.  on  the 
exchange,  it  is  exported  even  before  the  market  bullion.  All  the 
Califomian,  and  most  of  the  Australian  gold,  is  thus  refinable.  So 
long  as  we  have  refinable  bullion  we  neM  not  export  market 
bullion,  so  long  as  we  have  the  latter  there  are  no  withdrawals 
from  the  bank,  and  so  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  store  of 
bullion,  we  need  not  fear  the  exportation  of  our  sovereigns. 
Sovereigns  are  taken  away  from  here  by  travellers,  occasionally 
also  by  an  extraordinary  demand  for  coin^  money  in  Portugal,  the 
Brazils,  &c.^  and,  strange  to  add,  ignorant  parties  will  now  and  then 
use  them  for  shipment  abroad ;  but  the  vast  international  trade  in 
bullion  is  earned  on  by  gold  in  the  shape  of  uncoined  bars. 

When  the  exchange  with  France  turns  in  our  fovour,  neces* 
sitating  the  sending  o£  gold  from  Paris  to  LondcHX,  the  following 
results  appecur : — 

SMptnerUi  from  Farts  to  London, 

Invoiob  dt  Pabis. 
1.  Market  BuUum—  frt. 

Kilot.  6,221  fine,  995*5  @  3>4»^'53    - am85*34 

Charges  i  per  cent 53*2i 

^'>338'55 
AooovTKT  Sales  in  Lonboi?. 
200  M*    B.  1  8|  £     8.    4, 

-•    „    itandard,  217045  @  77*.  9d.  , 843  15     3 

Loss  in  melting 8«.  -d. 

Melting  4».  2d. 

Assay 4#.  6d. 

^ -  16     8 

84a  18     7 
Ezehange  resulting,  25*3 144  fn.  1 

f2 
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Intoiob  nr  Fabis. 

2.  Bank  BuUion —  frs. 

KiloB.  6,221,  955-5  @  3^21-53 fre.   (bought  from!  « 

Bank  of  France)  J  ^^'^^^  ^^ 

Premium  li  per  miUe 3'"94 

Charge!      i        „        53*21 

ii»370"5o 

AocoTTNT  Sales  nr  London. 

£     jr.    d. 

Same  as  before 842  18     7 

Exchange  resulting,  25*3523  firs,  per  i^       ^— ^ 

Intoicb  in  Pabis. 
8.  New  Napoleons —  frs. 

1,550  napoleons,  full  weight    3,1,000 

C?hargeB  i  per  cent 77'77 

3».o77*77 

X  Account  Sales  in  London. 

£,       jr.    d, 
321*50002.  @  76*.  2d.  peroz.  (sold  to  Bank  of! 

England)   J     ''"^^    ^     ^ 

Exchange  resulting,  25*3820  firs,  per  i^. 

Intoicb  in  Pabis.^ 
4.  Cfurreni  Napoleon* —  frs. 

1,550  napoleons    3^0°^ 

Charges  \  per  cent 77'77 

3i»077-77 

Account  Sales  in  London. 

£       *.    d. 
3 20*700  oz.  @  76*.  2(1 1,221     6     8 

Exchange  resulting,  25*4450  frs.  per  1^.  ■^"^^""~" 

The  Mint  par  of  exchange  between  England  and  France,  which 
is  the  only  tme  par,  is  25*2215  fre.  per  iZ.;  and  you  will  now 
observe,  that  if  the  exchange  deviates  from  this  strictly  neutral 
point  in  favour  of  France — 

By    5*96  centimes,  London  ships  market  bullion  to  Paris. 
„    lo'oi        „  „  bank         „  „ 

„    12*94        ft        London  would  send  new  sovereigns  to  Paris. 
„    i8*6o        „  „  current     „  „ 

If  the  exchange  turns  in  favour  of  England — 

By   9*29  centimes,  Paris  ships  market  bullion  to  London. 
„    13*08        „  „        bank  „ 

»    16*05        „         Paris  woidd  send  new  napoleons  to  London. 
»»    *2*35        II  II  current  coin  „ 

Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  bullion  from  France,  we  require  rather 
more  than  3  centimes  in  the  turn  of  the  exchange  in  our  favour 
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than  the  French.  This  item,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  yon,  has  an 
effect  against  ns  in  every  business  transaction  between  the  two 
countries,  not  only  in  a  direct  way  as  operating  on  the  exports  and 
imports,  bnt  also  in  regard  to  all  intermediate  exchange  transac- 
tions arising  between  France  and  England  on  the  one  hand  and 
other  countries. 

The  reason  for  this  anomaly  is  obvious.  We  conduct  the  valua- 
tion of  bullion  in  a  coarse  and  old-&8hioned  manner,  and  in  spite 
of  our  pretence  to  coin  gold  free  of  charge,  we  tax  the  importer 
and  encourage  the  exporter,  whilst  France,  professing  to  charge  a 
mintage,  obtains  bullion  on  cheaper  terms.  The  question  is  one 
not  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  French  exchange,  our 
method  of  realising  gold  places  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
nations  as  well. 

The  best  occasion  for  removing  the  anomaly  and  substituting 
for  it  a  system  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would  be 
afforded  by  the  adoption  of  the  sovereign  of  256^.,  under  th© 
improvements  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 

The  figures  I  have  given  mav  be  useful  in  watching  the  French 
short  rate  of  exchange,  upon  which  the  retention  in,  or  the  with- 
drawal of,  bullion  from  England  principally  depends.  Whenever 
this  rate  stands  at  from  25*20  to  2  5*30,  the  gold  bcdlion  arriving  fron^ 
Califomia  and  Australia  is  bought  by  the  Bank  at  77^.  9^,  at  least 
all  that  has  been  refined  here,  but  as  between  England  ajid  France, 
this  range  of  the  exchange  is  the  neutral  one ;  at  25*318  frs.,  ship- 
ments of  market  bullion  from  France  become  practicable;  at  25*35 
and  higher,  we  receive  bank  bullion*  When  the  exchange  shows 
signs  to  drop  below  25*20,  refinable  bullion  is  sent  to  France;  at 
25-17^  to  25'i5,  market  bullion  leaves  us  ;  until  at  25*12^  to  25*10^ 
the  Bank  of  England  stores  are  attacked.  At  25*07!  to  25*05,  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England  becomes  considerable. 

The  variations  in  the  short  exchange  with  France  for  the  last 
twelve  years  stand  as  follows: — 


1858. 
'59. 
'60. 
*61. 
'62. 
'63. 
'64. 
'65. 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 


Highest. 


25*40 
a5'3o 

»5'37i 
25'i7i 
25'i7i 
25-20 

25*25 
25*30 


Lowest 


2505 

2505 

2507* 

2515 

2615 

25-15 

2510 

2510 

2505 

2610 

2507* 

2510 


Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1861  and  1864,  when  for 
a  few  days  the  exchange  rose  to  25*40  and  25*37^,  or  to  a  point 
which  brought  a  small  supply  of  gold  from  Paris  (whilst  the  lowest 
quotations  in  the  same  years  were  25*15  and  25*10)  the  current 
has  been  towards  France. 
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As  a  mle,  the  variations  in  favonr  of  France  have  been  more 
fireqnent  and  more  steady.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
England  acts  as  the  principal  carrier  of  bullion.  Nerertheless,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  production  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia,  exceeding  600,000,000/.  sterling,  and  that  the  Bank 
of  England,  before  these  sources  were  opened^  held  as  much  gold 
as  it  does  now,  and  sometimes  more,  it  would  appear  that  other 
nations  have  obtained  greater  portions  of  this  new  gold  than  our- 
selves. 


The  New  Coinage  Act  of  Mr,  Lowe. 

The  following  letters  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Times  "  refer  to 
the  New  Coinage  Act : — 

"  Sib, — The  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  valuation  ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  following  remarkable 
paragraph  in  the  new  Act,  p.  3,  line  14 : — 

"  *  Where,  after  the  date  in  that  bdbalf  fixed  by  a  proclamation 
under  this  Act,  any  person  or  body  brings  to  the  Mint  any  silver 
bullion,  such  bullion  shall  be  assayed  and  coined,  and  delivered  out 
to  such  persons  at  the  rate  of  628.  for  every  5,760  g^ns  imperial 
weight,'  <fec. 

"  The  silver  money  of  this  country  is  coined  at  the  rate  of  668. 
for  5,760  grains  standard  metal,  and  the  other  {»x)vi8ions  of  the 
new  Act  confirm  this.  Note,  then,  the  importance  of  a  oonama  in 
the  above  paragraph  in  separating  the  coining  from  the  dehvery. 

**  The  public  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  bring  silver  bullion  to 
the  Mint  for  coinage ;  in  future,  however,  6id.  per  ounce  will  be 
paid.  Thus  a  fixed  Mint  price  for  silv^  has  been  established, 
making  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  bullion  as  i  to  1 5*21. 
We  would  consequently  have  a  double  valuation  but  for  the  feet 
that  payment  for  silver  bullion  is  made  in  silver  coin  under  value. 
The  present  market  price  for  silver  is  6o^d. ;  the  importer  into  the 
Mint  can  obtain  &zd.  for  it,  if  he  is  willing  to  receive  silver  coin  in 
payment.  Now,  unless  it  be  the  intention  of  the  authorities  merely 
to  establish  a  hollow  theory,  and  to  prevent  its  practice  by  extra- 
ordinary delays  and  other  restrictive  regulations  at  the  Mint,  not 
provided  for  expressly  in  the  Act,  it  is  evident  that  this  inducement 
of  profit  to  the  importer  will  bring  about  a  large  addition  to  our 
silver  currency.  Is  this  addition  desirable  as  long  as  the  limit  of 
tender  in  silver  coins  prevents  our  making  a  free  use  of  them  ?  and 
can  we  extend  the  limit  of  tender  as  long  as  these  coins  are  charged 
with  so  heavy  a  seigniorage  ?  I- think  not. 

"  The  good  which  an  increase  in  the  mediums  of  exchange 
chiefly  used  by  the  less  wealthy  classes  would  bring  about  is 
entirely  neutralised  by  the  unhealthiness,  the  undervalue  of  this 
description  of  money,  and  by  the  evil  of  being  burdened  by  a  token 
coinage,  which  is  not  subject  to  instant  redemption  or  exportation, 
and  which  eventually,  witii  all  its  inferiority,  remains  the  property 
of  the  poor. 
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"  Far  difibrent  wonld  the  case  be  if  it  had  been  desired,  without 
disturbing  the  present  issues  of  silver  coins  up  to  and  including  the 
florin,  to  mint  for  the  importer  (at  his  will)  a  4^.  silver  piece,  of  ftdl 
value,  equal  to  the  5-^unc  piece.  The  Mint,  charging  only  a 
BmaJl  mintage  on  such  double  florins,  would  not  make  the  same 
large  profit  a^  on  other  coins,  but  any  burdensome  surplus  of  such 
pieces  could,  at  all  events,  be  exported  abroad  and  to  India. 

"  And  if  these  4*.  pieces  were  used  in  this  country  under  the 
same  limited  tender  as  the  other  silver  coins — ^viz.,  2I. — ^we  should 
at  all  events  maintain  the  essential  features  of  the  fi;old  valuation. 
The  proposal  made  in  the  new  Act  violates  the  punty  of  the  gold 
valuation,  for  under  its  operation  the  issue  of  token  currency  under 
value  must  be  initiated  and  controlled  by  the  State  idone. 

"  Mr.  Lowe's  new  Act  makes  some  cluuiges  in  the  Mint  remedies. 
The  remedy  for  fineness  in  the  gold  coins,  hitherto  at  2*84  per  mille, 
is  reduced  to  2  mille ;  that  for  silver  coins  from  4*5  per  mille  to  4 
per  mille.  Th^e  trifling  concessions  to  improvement  are  little  In 
accordance  with  the  boasts  made  on  behalf  of  what  our  Mint  can  do 
and  actually  does. 

"  The  remedy  for  weight  in  sovereigns  is  reduced  from  02 57 
grains  to  0*2  grain ;  that  for  silver  appears  to  have  undergone  no 
modification.  The  present  Mint  law  allows  12  grains  on  5,760 
grains  of  gold  coin,  the  new  law  cr2  grain  on  iiyiy^  g^rains,  the 
individual  weight  of  the  sovereign.  In  thus  fixing  upon  the  indi- 
vidual coins,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  weighing  at  the  Mint,  but  he  deprives  himsielf 
of  the  legal  advantage  which  the  old  formula  offers  in  favour  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  remedy  for  weight.  We  can  abolish  the  remedy 
for  weight  entirely,  and  should  reduce  that  for  fineness  to  i  per 
mille. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Ernest  Setd. 

"  li.  Princes-street,  Bank,  E.G.,  London,  Feb,  23.'* 


"  Sib, — In  order  to  avoid  misunderstancEng,  permit  me  to  point 
out  that  the  clause  in  the  x>ew  Act  seems  to  be  but  an  awkward 
condensation  of  a  corresponding  one  in  the  Act  of  G^rge  III,  cap. 
68,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  provide  for  a  New  Silver  Coinage  and  to 
Regulate  the  Currency  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  Heahu 
(22nd  of  June,  1816.)'     Clause  9  of  this  Act  says : — 

**  *  And  be  it  farther  enacted  that  from  and  after  such  day  as. 
shall  be  named  and  appointed  in  and  by  any  proclamation  wnich 
shall  be  made  and  issued  for  that  purpose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  Hia 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawftd  for  any  person  or  personSy  native  or 
foreigner,  to  bring  in  any  foreign  coin,  or  any  other  coin  or  reputed 
coin,  plate,  or  bullion  of  silver,  in  mass,  molten  or  alloyed,  or  any 
sort  of  manufacture  of  silver,  and  to  deliver  the  same  at  His 
Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  to  be  there  melted  down  and  coined  into 
current  silver  coins  of  this  kingdom ;  and  such  silver  coin,  plate. 
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bullion,  or  manufacture  so  brought  and  delivered  shall  be  assayed 
at  the  said  Mint,  and  melted  down  and  coined  with  all  convenient 
speed,  into  silver  coins  of  a  standard  in  fineness  of  ii  ounces 
2  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  and  i8  pennyweights  of  alloy  in  the 
pound  troy,  and  in  weight  after  the  rate  of  66  shillings  to  every 
pound  troy,  whether  the  same  be  cxjined  in  crowns,  halfcrowns, 
shillings,  or  sixpences,  or  pieces  of  a  lower  denomination ;  and  that 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  such  silver  coins,  plate,  bullion, 
or  manufacture  respectively,  so  brought  to  the  Mint,  shall  be  melted 
and  assayed,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  bringing  in  and 
delivering  the  same  a  sum  of  silver  coins  of  crowns,  halfcrowns, 
shillings,  or  sixpences,  after  the  rate  of  62  shillings,  of  the  standard 
fineness  and  weight  hereinbefore  mentioned,  for  every  pound  troy 
of  standard  silver  of  the  fineness  aforesaid,  by  such  person  brought 
and  delivered  into  the  Mint,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  weight ;  and  that  for  the  defalcation  or  diminution  and  for 
the  charge  for  the  assay,  coinage,  and  waste  in  coining  of  all  such 
silver  so  to  be  brought  to  the  Mint  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be,  and 
may  be,  retained  at  the  sscid  Mint  the  sum  of  four  shillings  of  the 
standard  and  weight  aforesaid,  for  every  pound  troy  of  such  standard 
silver  so  brought  in  and  delivered,  and  so  proportionably  for  any 
greater  or  lesser  weight,  making  in  the  whole  after  the  rate  of  66 
shillings  for  every  pound  troy  of  such  standard  silver ;  anything  in 
any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  immediately 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing.' 

"  According  to  this  any  person  or  persons,  native  or  foreigner, 
is  entitled  to  import  silver  into  the  Mint  for  coinage ;  but  in  the 
*  General  Regulations  of  the  Mint,'  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Royal  ^iint  in  1849,  I  find  the  following 
passage,  p.  117,  paragraph  12 : — 

"  '  Silver  bullion  is  not  to  be  imported  for  coinage  except  for  ptibltc 
accoxmt,  but  when  received  into  the  Mint  for  this  purpose,  under 
due  authority,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  the  same  general  regulations  as 
gold  bulHon  imported  for  private  account,  the  Master  being  deemed 
to  represent  the  Oovemment  as  importer,^ 

"  (The  italics  are  my  own.)  Here  we  have  *  general  regulations ' 
directly  nullifying  and  going  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  fact  is,  although  the  Act  has  existed  since  1816,  no  procla- 
mation has  ever  been  issued  carrying  the  clause  into  effect ;  hence 
the  curious  and  absurd  conflict.  I  think  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  you  may  agree  with  me  that  our  Mint 
laws,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  require  investigation.  The  public 
has  the  right  to  know  whether  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  proclamations, 
or  general  regulations  are  uppermost  in  this  question. 
"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Ernest  Setd. 

"  1a,  Princes-street,  Bank,  E.G.,  Feb.  24" 

Since  the  above  letters  were  written,  the  new  act  has  been 
amended,  the  clause  in  question  has  been  left  out  entirely, — and  the 
definition  of  our  silver  coinage  now  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
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schednle  annexed  to  the  act,  which  is  referred  to  in  clause  3 :  "  After 
the  passing  of.  this  act  all  coins  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  denomina- 
tions mentiohed  in  the  first  schedule  to -this  act,  shall  be  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  specified  in  that  schedule." 

The  new  act  certainly  repeals  and  consolidates  a  number  of  old 
acts,  but  it  fails  entirely  in  consolidating  more  important  matters  :  the 
conflict  between  Her  Majesty's  prerogative,  the  Mint  regulations,  and 
the»act  of  parliament.  The  clause  11,  part  9,  giving  Her  Majesty 
power  "to  regulate  any  matters  relative  to  the  coinage  and | the 
Mint  which  are  not  provided  for  by  this  act,"  considering  the 
omissions,  notably  those  referring  to  the  making  of  silver  coins  for 
the  public,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done. 
Clause  13,  conferring  powers  on  the  Treasury  to  "  make  regulations," 
&c.  (subject  to  the  act  and  proclamations),  again  gives  scope  for 
uncCTtainty. 

The  whole  history  of  our  Mint  practice  since  1816  exhibits  the 
effects  of  these  undefined  authorities,  the  new  act  only  complicates 
thes&  matters. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Her  Majesty's  prerogative  can  be  main- 
tained in  all  its  dignity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Mint  laws  and 
regulations,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Mint  as  well  as  the  public,  can 
be  embodied  in  one  simple  code.  Laws  relating  to  coinage  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
accessible  to  every  citizen  without  much  trouble. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will,  at 
some  period  not  far  off,  bring  in  a  complete  measure,  covering  all 
the  ground. 

An  interesting  report  on  the  "Mint"  (ordered,  Ac,  11th 
February,  1870),  signed  by  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  and  Mr.  Fremantle, 
has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  suggestions  akin  to  those  made 
by  me  in  the  pamphlet  on  "  Seignorage,"  published  two  years  ago, 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Society  are  acquainted. 
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Finance  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  of  Glasgow, 

CBead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  15th  March,  1870.] 

In  handling  the  important  snbject  of  this  paper,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  rule  which  the  Society  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  has  laid  down,  for  its  guidance,  ''to  exclude 
'^  carefully  all  opinions  from  its  transactions  and  publications,"  and 
"  to  confine  itself  rigorously  to  facts." 

It  will  not,  however,  I  presume,  he  regarded  as  involving  any 
violation  of  that  standing  rule  if,  by  way  of  introduction,  and  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  true  significance  and  value  of  the  facts  to  be 
presented,  I  venture  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  financial  system  of  the  Free  Church  took  its  rise,  and 
of  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  secure.  The  principle  of  self- 
support  on  which  that  church  entirely  depends,  and  whose  working 
and  results  I  am  about  to  describe,  was  adopted  not  of  choice  or 
preference,  but  simply  of  necessity — a  moral  necessity,  it  is  true 
— ^but  not  the  less  a  necessity,  although  created  not  by  external 
force,  or  legal  compulsion,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  sense  of 
duiy.  The  necessity  to  which  this  reference  is  made  arose  in  1843, 
and  grew  out  of  a  controversy  which  fills  a  large  place  in  the  history 
of  Scotland — a  controversy  which  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  centuries  assumed  such  dimensions  and  acquired  such 
intensity  as  to  convulse  the  whole  framework  of  society  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  controversy  to  which  I  allude  had 
respect  to  the  autonomy  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church — to 
her  right  of  self-government,  as  regards  all  matters  belonging  to 
the  spiritual  province — and  especially  as  regards  admission  to,  and 
exclusion  from,  office  and  membership  in  the  case  of  all  persons 
belonging  to  her  conununion.  This  right,  which  Knox,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  claimed  for  the  church 
from  the  date  of  her  separation  fix)m  the  Papacy  in  1560,  and  frt)m 
that  of  her  national  establishment  and  endowment  in  1567,  was  set 
forth  in  her  two  books  of  policy  and  discipline — less  formally, 
though  plainly  by  implication,  in  the  first  book  prepared  by  Knox 
and  certain  other  eminent  reformers  in  1560 — but  folly  and  most 
explicitly  in  the  second  book,  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Andrew 
Melville,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
in  1578.      To  this  claim  of  independent  jurisdiction  in  matters 
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spiritaal,  strong  opposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power, 
and  serions  collisions  arose.  It  waa  not,  in  consequence,  till  1592 
that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  relations  on  this  point  between 
Church  and  State  was  reached.  Speaking  of  the  famous  statute 
of  that  year,  and  of  what  it  acknowledged  as  rightfuUj  belonging 
to  the  church,  the  distinguished  historian,  McCrie,  says:  "What 
"  she  now  obtained  was  a  legal  recognition  of  those  powers  which 
*^  she  had  long  claimed  as  belonging  to  her  by  scriptural  institution 
"  and  the  gift  of  her  Divine  Head.  She  had  now  a  right  in  foro 
"  poli  et  8oU,  by  human  as  well  as  by  divine  law,  to  hold  her  assem- 
*'  blies  f6r  worship  and  discipline,  and  to  transact  all  the  business 
'^  competent  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  society,  without  being  liable 
"  to  any  challenge  for  this,  and  without  being  exposed  to  any 
*'  external  interruption  or  hrndn^ce  whatever,  either  firom  indi- 
"  viduaJs  or  firom  the  executive  government."* 

Although  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  church,  thus  solemnly 
recognised  and  ratified  by  the  State,  were  not  long  aflerwards 
encroached  upon  in  various  ways  by  the  action  of  the  Crown,  during 
the  reigns  of  both  James  VI  and  Charles  I ;  it  was  not  till  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II  that  they  were  formally  disallowed  and 
entirely  overthrown.  By  the  first  act  of  the  second  session  of  his 
Scottish  parliament  in  1661,  he  succeeded  in  expressly  annulling 
"  all  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  sole  and  only  power  and 
"jurisdiction  within  this  church  doth  stand  in  the  church,"  and 
also  all  acts  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the  office-bearers  of  the 
chxLTch  had  any  "  church-power,  jurisdiction,  or  government  other 
"  than  that  which  acknowledgeth  a  dependence  upon  and  subordi- 
•*  nation  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  king  as  supreme."  The 
same  act,  by  restoring  prelacy,  subverted  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  in  Scotland ;  while  a  subsequent  act,  the  first 
of  his  second  parliament  in  1669,  asserted  directly  and  positively 
"  His  Majesty's  supreme  authority  and  supremacy  over  all  persons, 
**  and  in  aU  causes  ecclesiastical  within  his  kingdom."  By  the 
enforcement  of  these  acts,  and  of  others  foimded  on  them,  such  as 
the  Test  Act  and  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  by  which  approval  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical  was  impe- 
ratively required,  the  Crown  and  the  Government  of  those  days 
placed  themselves  in  direct  collision  with  the  rehgious  convictions 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people.  As  the  result  of  this 
state  of  things,  hundreds  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  driven 
from  their  pulpits  and  pcunshes,  and  were  forbidden,  under  the 
penalties  of  eonfijication,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death,  from 
preaching  to  their  attached  flocks,  or  administering  to  them  the 
sacraments  of  the  Christian  church;  while  their  flocks,  on  the 
•  "Life  of  Andrew  MelvUle,"  vol.  i,  p.  322. 
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other  hand,  were  visited  with  the  same  penalties  for  daring  to 
accept  such  services  at  their  hands.  It  has  beeil  computed,  on  good 
and  reHable  evidence,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  Scotland  who 
suffered  death  under  these  intolerable  persecutions,  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolution, 
was  not  fewer  than  18,000.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  victims  of 
these  frightful  cruelties,  and  to  the  spirit  of  determined  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned,  that  Lord  Macaulay  is 
speaking  when  he  says :  "  Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  tortured 
"  till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  by 
"  scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  Hcenoe  of  soldiers  from  England, 
"  abandoned  at  another  time  to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders  from 
"  the  Highlands,  they  stiU  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so  savage  that  the 
"  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor  could  not  but  dread  the  audacity 
"  of  their  despair."* 

With  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  accession  of  William  of 
Orange,  this  whole  deplorable  state  of  things  came  to  an  end.  The 
first  statute  of  the  first  parliament  of  Scotland  under  the  new 
regime  expressly  rescinded  the  Act  1669  of  Charles  II,  which  had 
asserted  "  his  Majesty's  supremacy  over  all  persons-  and  in  all 
"  causes  ecclesiastical."  The  second  i^stored  the  ministers  who  had 
been  extruded  "  for  not  conforming  to  prelacy  and  not  complying 
**  with  the  courses  of  the  time,"  while  the  fifth  statute  of  the  same 
parliament  adopted  and  incorporated  that  article  of  the  Claim  of 
Kight  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland  in  which  it  is  declared  "that 
"  prelacy  and»  the  sup^iority  of  any  office  in  the  church  above 
**  presbyters  is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance 
**  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
"  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  reformation,  they 
"  having  reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters,  and  therefore 
"  ought  to  be  abolished."  And  further  the  statute  in  question 
ratified  and  established,  in  room  of  the  abolished  prelacy,  the  Pres- 
byterian church  government,  and  also  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  had  adopted 
as  its  confession  in  1649.  In  this  confession  the  doctrine  of  that 
inherent  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,  as  asserted  and  contended  for  at  the 'refor- 
mation, is  laid  down  in  these  explicit  terms :  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  as 
"  king  and  head  of  His  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  govem- 
"  ment  in  the  hands  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil 
"  magistrate"  (chap.  xxx).  And  again,  "the  civil  magistrate  may 
"  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
"  ments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  Idngdom  of  Heaven " 

•  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i,  p.  187. 
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(chap,  xxiii),  the  power,  in  other  words,   of  exercising  or  con- 
trolling the  discipline  and  spiritaal  government  of  the  chnrch. 

To  bring  out  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  more  recent  contro- 
versy which  produced  the  disruption  of  1843,  and  brought  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  into  the  position  she  now  occupies  aa  a  self- 
supporting  institution,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  both  in  earlier 
and  in  later  times  it  was  chiefly  through  the  introduction  of  lay- 
patronage  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  of  the  church  that  the 
courts  of  the  State  came  into  collision  with  those  of  the  church. 
In  the  first  book  of  discipline,  already  alluded  to  as  drawn  up 
by  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  in  1560,  the  doctrine  was  explicitly 
laid  down  that  "  it  appertaineth  to  the  people  and  to  every  several 
"  congr^ation  to  elect  their  minister.'*      Before  the   church  had 
framed  and  adopted  her  second  and  more  elaborate  book  of  dis- 
cipline in   1578,  lay-patronage  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  civil 
power,  and  had  come,  more  or  less,  into  use,  and  accordingly  in  this 
second  book  it  is  strongly  reclaimed  against  and  set  down  as  que 
of  the  "  special  heads  of  reformation  "  which  the  church  craved. 
It  was  not  till  1649  that  this  grievance  was  redressed,  and  that  an 
act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was  passed,  discharging  "  for  ever 
"  hereafter    all  patronages  and  presentations  of  kirks,   whether 
"  belonging  to  the  king  or  any  lay  patron,  presbyteries,  or  others 
"  within  the  kingdom."      This  act,  however,  was  swept  away  by 
the  general  act  rescissory  of  Charles  II,  soon  after  the  restoration, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  revolution  that  the  claim  of  the  church 
on  this  subject  was  once  more  conceded,   and   patronage  again 
abolished  in  1690.     It  was  under  this  condition  of  things,  as  re- 
gards the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  with  patronage  abolished, 
the  royal   supremacy  in   causes  ecclesiastical  set  aside,   and  the 
church's  confession  of  faith,  in  which  her  right  of  self-government 
is  broadly  asserted,  formally  embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament, 
that  the  union  of  Scotland  with  EngliiW  took  place  in  1707.     By 
the  treaty  on  the  footing  of  which  that  union  was  agreed  upon 
and  consummated,  those  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian Church  were  declared  to  be  beyond  the  Cognizance  of  the 
British  parliament,  and  imalterable  for  ever.     All  this,  however, 
hindered  not  that  within  five  years  thereafter  the  anti-patronage 
act  of  1690  was  overturned,   and  patronage  restored.      Bishop 
Burnet  says,  and  many  other  authorities  affirm  the  sam^  thing, 
that  this  was  done  "  to  weaken  and  undermine  the  (Presbyterian) 
"  estabhshment,"  while  a  much  more  recent  writer.  Lord  Macaulay, 
speaking  of  this  proceeding  of  the  parhament  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
of  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  it,  makes  the  follow- 
ing important  statement :    "  The   British  legislature  violated  the 
'*  articles  of  union,  and  made  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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*'  Ghnrch  of  Scotland.  From  that  change  has  flowed  aJmoet  all  the 
"  dissent  now  existing  in  Scotland.  •  •  •  Year  after  year  the 
"  Greneral  Assembly  protested  against  the  violation,  but  in  vain ; 
"  and  fix)m  the  Act  of  1712  undoubtedly  flowed  every  secession  and 
"  schism  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.'*  • 

The  only  other  point  to  which  it  is  needful  to  allude  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  cause  of  the  disruption,  and  to  explain  the  deep 
interest  in  that  event  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  Scottish 
people,  is  this,  that  even  under  the  law  of  patronage  a  certain  im- 
portant right  was  always  held  to  belong  to  the  church  courts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  congregations  on  the  other,  in  the  case  of 
every  settlement  of  a  minister.  The  principle  on  which  every  such 
settlement  proceeded  previous  to  1843  was  this,  that  the  right  of 
the  patron  respected  the  possession  of  the  benefice,  while  the  right 
of  the  congregation  and  of  the  church  courts,  respected  admission 
to  the  cure  of  souls.  Accordingly  when  the  patron's  presentee 
appeared  before  the  presbytery  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  vacant 
<^arge  lay,  not  only  was  he  subject  to  the  trial  by  the  presbytery  of 
his  life,  literature,  and  doctrine,  with  a  view  to  ordination,  but 
before  the  presbytery  took  him  on  such  trial  at  all,  they  sent  him  to 
preach  in  the  vacant  church,  that  the  members  of  the  congregation 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  his  gifts  for  their 
spiritual  edification.  After  he  had  so  preached,  and  at  a  subsequ^it 
meeting  of  the  congregation,  a  document  was  placed  in  their  hands 
for  signature,  known  by  the  technical  name  of  the  ccUl.  This  call 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  presentee's  character  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  declared  their  willingness  to  accept  him  as  their 
minister.  Without  this  call  no  settlement  could  take  place  accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  church.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  call,  signed  by  a  reasonable  number  of  the  people,  and  still 
more  in  the  event  of  their  formally  protesting  against  the  settle- 
ment, it  was  held  to  be  ihe  right  and  duty  of  the  church  courts 
to  set  the  presentee  aside,  and  to  call  on  the  patron  to  nominate 
another.  For  a  considerable  time  afber  the  passing  of  the  patron- 
age act  of  Queen  Anne,  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  law  waa 
frequently  acted  on  by  the  courts  of  the  church,  and  recognised  as 
competent  by  the  civil  tribunals,  Gradually,  however,  the  party  in 
the  church  courts  &vourable  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
patronage  act  grew  into  a  majority ;  and  under  their  guidance  the 
call,  though  still,  in  every  point  and  particular  of  its  forms,  retained, 
was  in  practice  reduced  to  a  nullity.  The  patron's  presentee,  even 
when  the  call  was  signed  by  only  one  or  two  persons  and  opposed 
by  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  congregation,  was  intruded  into 
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the  chai^,  and  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  from  1736,  when  this  policy  was  first  introduced, 
those  nnmerons  secessions  from  the  church  establishment,  spoken 
of  by  Lord  Macaolay  as  resulting  from  the  law  of  patronage,  b^an 
to  take  place.  In  no  case  did  those  who  seceded  dissent  frx)m  the 
doctrine,  worship,  or  government  of  the  church.  They  simply 
withdrew  frx>m  what  they  regarded  as  a  corrupt  administration  of 
the  church's  affairs.  They  took  the  church's  standards  along  with 
them,  and  remained  Presbyterians  and  Galrinists  as  before.  And 
this  state  of  things  went  on,  secession  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  the  Establishment  losing  groxmd,  till  the  earlier  pari  of  the 
present  century.  Meanwhile  a  great  change  in  the  state  of  parties 
within  the  Establishment  had  been  gradually  going  on.  The  evan- 
gelical party,  otherwise  called  the  popular  or  reforming  party,  had 
largely  increased  in  strength.  In  proportion  as  its  position  in  the 
general  assembly  became  more  influential,  greater  efforts  were 
made  to  vindicate  and  enforce  those  views  of  the  church's  consti- 
tution, and  of  the  rights  of  the  church's  members,  in  the  calling  and 
settlement  of  their  ministers,  for  which  this  party  had  always  con- 
tended. And  accordingly,  when  at  length  in  1834  this  party  came 
to  constitute  the  majority  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  consequence 
to  have  the  direction  of  church  a&irs,  the  call  of  congregations  in 
the  settlement  of  their  ministers  was  turned  from  a  deceptive  form 
into  an  honest  feyct. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  historical 
sketch,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  suitable  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  to 
enter  at  all  into  the  question  either  of  the  competency  of  the  church 
courts  to  make  such  a  regulation  as  the  one  now  alluded  to,  or  of 
the  merits  of  the  r^ulation  itself.  On  both  these  points  there  was 
much  argument  and  much  difference  of  opinion.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  imder  the  guidance  of  Sir  James  Moncreiff,  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  an  eminent  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  those 
days,  afterwards  so  well  known  on  the  Scottish  bench,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  clerical  chief  of  the  reforming  party  in  the 
church,  the  regulation  known  by  the  name  of  the  Veto  Law  was 
adopted  in  1834.  Under  this  law  the  settlement  of  ministers  went 
on  for  some  time  without  challenge.  At  length,  however,  a  patron, 
whose  presentee  was  set  aside  under  it,  brought  the  validity  of  the 
church's  decision  before  the  courts  of  law.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  pronoimoed  in  1838,  by  a  majority  of  eight 
judges  to  five,  was  adverse  to  the  church,  and  this  adverse  judgment 
was  confirmed  on  appeal  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1839.  This 
judgment  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  gravity  of  this  crisis 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  majority 
of  the  judges  based  their  decision  i^peared  to  the  assembly  to 
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strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  church's  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, even  in  matters  the  most  purely  spiritual.  Negotisetions  with 
the  successive  Gk)vemments  of  the  day  took  place;  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  legislative  enactment  by  which 
a  way  out  of  these  complications  might  be  made,  and  by  which  the 
dangers  which  now  threatened  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the 
church  might  still  be  averted.  These  fruitless  negotiations  extended 
over  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  during  all  which  time  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  church  and  the  courts  of  law,  and 
which  were  getting  more  and  more  entangled  by  conflicting  deci- 
sions, were  incessantly  discussed,-  not  only  in  every  coui*t  of  the 
church  itself^  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  in  public  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  in  almost  every  town  and  parish  of  Scotland. 
As  the  result  of  all  this  ever-extending  and  deepening  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  the  old  spirit  of  the  church  and  of  the  country, 
with  which  past  history  had  made  the  minds  of  all  classes  familiar, 
was  powerfully  evoked.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  March,  1843, 
a  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  this  painful  state  of  things,  and  in  favour  of  which  the  Scotch 
members  voted  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  was  thrown  out  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  English  and  Irish  members.  The 
Government  had  previously  and  deliberately  rejected  the  church's 
petition  and  claim  of  right  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  1842. 
Discussion  and  controversy  had  come  to  an  end,  and  for  those  who 
meant  to  adhere  to  that  view  of  the  church's  constitution  and  of 
their  own  duty,  on  which  the  majority  in  the  church  courts  in 
this  great  struggle  had  proceeded,  the  moment  for  action  had  come. 
The  assembly  of  1843  met  at  Edinburgh  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties. All  the  arrangements  for  the  grave  and  momentous  step,  then 
and  there  to  be  taken,  had  been  previously  and  elaborately  made. 
Immediately  aft^r  the  assembly  had  been  constituted,  the  moderator, 
in  presence  of  the  royal  commissioner,  read  and  laid  upon  the  table 
a  protest  in  which  the  whole  case  for  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
was  embodied.  It  was  signed  by  203  of  the  members.  Having 
done  so,  he  at  once  withdrew,  followed  by  all  who  had  subscribed 
the  document,  and  immediately  thereafter,  in  a  spacious  hall,  in 
which  not  fewer  than  3,cxx)  people  were  crowded  together,  consti- 
tuted the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  called  into  existence  the 
financial  system  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  The  church  which 
had  thus,  by  its  own  voluntary  act,  separated  itself  from  the  State, 
had,  as  matter  of  course,  left  all  its  State  endowments  and  emolu- 
ments behind.  Every  one  of  the  474  ministers,  who  then  and  there 
adhered  to  it,  signed  a  deed  of  demission,  by  which  he  renounced 
all  right  and  interest  in  the  chnrch,  manse,  glebe,  and  stipend, 
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which  had  belonged  to  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  legal  conditions  of  the  church's  establishment,  had,  in  the 
recent  conflict,  as  these  men  judged,  been  interpreted  by  the  civil 
tribunals  in  a  sense  fatal  to  her  spiritual  independence.  They, 
believed  that  interpretation  to  be  erroneous ;  but  supported  and 
sanctioned  as  it  had  virtually  been  by  parliament  and  by  the  crown, 
they  knew  that  it  must  thenceforth  be  accepted  as  authoritative 
and  conclusive.  As  honest  men  and  loyal  subjects  they  accordingly 
felt  that,  for  them,  there  was  but  one  course  open ;  that,  namely,  of 
surrendering,  as  they  had  now  done,  a  position  which  they  could 
no  longer  with  a  good  conscience  retain.  But  they  had  no  thought 
of  abandoning  either  their  office  or  their  work.  The  church  had 
existed  before  it  received  any  State  establishment,  and  they  ventured 
to  believe  that  it  could  and  would  exist  after  its  State  establishment 
had  ceased.  For  three  centuries  the  primitive  church  made  its 
way  in  the  world,  in  so  far  as  its  means  of  temporal  support  was 
concerned,  without  any  help  whatever  from  State  countenance  or 
aid;  and  during  these  centuries  it  not  merely  stood  its  ground, 
but  made  eonquests  upon  a  scale  with  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  its  subsequent  history  that  could 
advantageously  compare.  Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  who  was  bom  less  than  a  century  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
found  himself  in  a  position,  in  his  famous  "  Apologia,"  to  meet 
the  opponents  of  Christianity  with  the  triumphant  statement  that 
although  only  of  yesterday  it  had  already  all  but  overspread  the 
vast  empire  of  Home.  "  Hesterni  sumus,  et  vestras  omnes  imple- 
"  vimus  urbes,  insulas,  castella,  municipia,  conciliabula,  castra 
"  ipsa,  tribus,  decurias,  palatium,  senatum,  forum "  ("  Apologia," 
c.  xxxvii).  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  so  little  recorded 
of  the  precise  plan  or  method,  according  to  which,  what  Scripture 
calls  the  **  outward  business  "  of  the  house  of  God  was  carried  on 
in  those  early  times,  that  the  Free  Church  could  obtain  little 
guidance  from  that  source  of  information  in  dealing  with  the 
financial  problems  it  was  called  upon,  all  at  once,  to  solve.  The 
general  belief,  among  those  who  have  most  closely  examined  the 
question,  appears  to  be  that  the  system  of  supporting  the  clergy  of 
the  Christian  church  by  tithes,  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  fourth 
century.  Previous  to  that  period  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
Christian  people  were  chiefly  relied  on  for  the  supply  of  the. 
church's  temporal  wants.  These  oblations,  according  to  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Bingham,  were  of  two  sorts — the  weekly  oblations 
that  were  made  by  those  who  came  to  partake  of  the  eucharist, 
and  the  monthly  oblations  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the 
church.  To  these  were  added,  as  the  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  multiplied,  gifts  of  lands  or  houses,  which,  indeed,  became  in 
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the  oonrse  of  time  so  considerable  as  not  onj  j  to  have  tended  to 
secnlarise  the  clergy,  by  involving  them  in  the  care  and  management 
of  this  ever-accnmulating  property,  but  also  to  dry  up  the  weekly 
.and  monthly  offerings,  these  being  supposed  by  the  people  to  be  less 
urgently  required.  Referring  to  this  tendency  of  the  one  source  of 
support  seriously  to  injure  the  other,  Bingham  takes  occasion  to 
make  the  following  significant  statement :  '*  If  any  one  is  desirous 
"  to  know  what  part  of  the  chureh  revenues  was  anciently  most 
**  serviceable  and  beneficial  to  the  church,  he  may  be  informed  firom 
"  St.  Chrysostom  and  ^t.  Austin,  who  give  the  greatest  commen- 
**  dations  to  the  offerings  and  oblations  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say 
".  that  the  church  was  never  better  provided  than  when  her  main- 
"  tenanoe  was  raised  chiefly  from  them.  For  then,  men's  zeal 
"  prompted  them  to  be  very  liberal  in  their  daily  offerings,  but  as 
'*  lands  and  possessions  were  settled  upon  the  church  this  zeal 
"  sensibly  abated ;  and  so  the  church  came  to  be  worse  provided 
"  for  under  the  notion  of  growing  richer,  which  is  the  thing 
"  that  St.  Chrysostom  complains  of  in  his  own  times,  when 
"  the  ancient  revenue  arising  from  oblations  was  in  a  great 
''  measure  sunk,  and  the  church,  with  all  her  lands,  left  in  a 
**  worse  condition  than  she  was  before."*  That  experience  of  the 
primitive  church  would  seem  not  indistinctly  to  indicate  that  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  well  advised  in  founding,  as  she 
did,  her  financial  system,  not  on  two  sources  of  revenue,  but  only 
on  one.  In  point  of  fact,  the  circumstances  in  which  she  found 
herself  placed,  left  her  scarcely  any  choice  but  that  of  casting 
herself  for  the  means  of  support,  at  once  and  entirely,  on  the 
system  of  free-will  offerings, — as  these  might  be  supphed  by  her 
people  from  month  to  month  and  fr^m  year  to  year.  She  could 
not  afford  to  wait  till  the  sum,  which  it  would  have  required  to  . 
provide  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  support  of  her  ministry 
should  be  raised ;  and  any  attempt  to  combine  the  two  systems,  of 
endowments  and  free-will  offerings,  together  would  inevitably  have 
proved  unworkable,  by  their  fatally  paralysing  one  another.  The 
grand  characteristic  peculiarity  connected  with  the  position  of  the 
Free  Church  when  she  constituted  her  first  general  assembly  in 
1843  was  this,  that  everything  requisite  for  her  outward  equipment 
and  maintenance  had  to  be  provided  at  once.  So  far  as  the  living 
materiel  of  the  church  and  its  whole  constitution  in  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government  were  concerned,  all  was  already  complete. 
She  had  not  only  a  body  of  nearly  500  ministers,  with  elders  in  due 
proportion,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  had  all, 
in  one  day,  so  to  speak,  left  the  Establishment ;  but  this  body  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  people  had  come  out  "harnessed,"  as  the 
•  Works,  vol.  li,  pp.  174,  176. 
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children  of  Israel  went  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  They  had 
come  ont,  in  other  words,  in  ecclesiastical  array ;  not  as  a  rabble, 
but  regimented  as  congregations,  for  the  most  part  duly  officered, 
and  as  coarts,  daly  organised.  But  so  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
means  of  sustaining  these  ministers,  and  of  having  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  statedly  dispensed  to  these  congregations,  were  concerned, 
everything  had  yet  to  be  done.  The  church  had  not  a  shilling  to  give 
to  any  one  of  these  ministers  in  the  way  of  a  living,  nor  a  house  in 
which  they  and  their  families  might  reside,  nor  a  place  of  worship  in 
which  they  might  assemble  with  their  people  for  prayer  and  for  the 
preaching  of  th^  word  of  Gk)d.  Those  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  as  having  been  driven  at  an  earlier  time  into  secession  from 
the  Established  Church, — ^by  the  oppressive  way  in  which  the  law 
of  church-patronage  was  administered,  and  by  other  practical 
grievances, — ^had  come  out  in  limited  numbers,  and  had  grown  to 
what  they  have  since  become,  only  by  slow  degrees.  Their  origin 
was  a  genesis ;  that  of  the  Free  Church  was  an  exodus^  as  has  been 
already  explained.  Beginning  in  these  widely  different  circum- 
stances, it  was  quite  natural  that  their  financial  arrangements 
should  have  exhibited  differences  of  a  corresponding  kind.  They 
had  no  call,  like  the  Free  Church,  to  grapple  with  the  religious 
wants  of  the  country  at  large,  on  anything  approaching  to  a 
national  scale.  They  had  to  look  only,  and  especially  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  cotnparatively  narrow  circle  of  their  own  immediate 
adherents.  And  as  their  congregations  were  thus  not  only  few  in 
number,  but  located  for  the  most  part  in  populous  districts,  and 
composed  of  persons  possessed  of  some  worldly  means,  each  con- 
gregation was  for  the  most  part  m  a  position  to  support  its  own 
minister,  and  to  provide  whatever  was  needed  for  carrying  on 
its  work.  And  what  was  true  of  those  older  nonconformists  in 
Scotland,  was  true  to  a  large  extent  of  almost  all  the  nonconforming 
churches  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Even  the  expulsion  which 
took  place  of  2,000  ministers  and  of  multitudes  of  their  people 
from  the  Established  Church  of  England  by  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  Act  of  "Pniformity  in  1662,  hardly  forms  an  exception  to  the 
state  of  things  I  have  described.  For,  though  their  numbers  were 
great,  they  had  no  liberty  to  combine  or  to  act  in  concert.  Broken 
up  and  dispersed  and  harrassed  by  the  harsh  edicts  with  which  they 
were  everywhere  pursued,  they  had  far  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
keep  alive  the  principles  for  which  they  endured  all  these  privations 
and  sufferings,  in  their  own  hearts,  without  attempting  to  difiuse 
and  perpetuate  them  over  the  country  at  large.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  church  history 
a  case  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Possessing  adherents,  more  or  fewer,  not  only  in  every  county,  but 
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in  every  parish  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  formally  claiming  to 
represent  the  national  church,  necessity  was  laid  upon  it  to  set  up 
and  sustain  the  whole  equipment  of  a  church  all  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Till  then  it  had  been  accepted  almost  as 
an  axiom  that,  without  the  public  resources  supplied  by  a  national 
church  establishment,  provision  could  not  be  made  for  the  support 
of  religious  ordinances  on  a  national  scale.  In  thickly-peopled  and 
wealthy  districts  it  was,  of  course,  seen  and  admitted  that  a  self- 
supporting  church  might  contrive  to  keep  its  ground ;  but,  in  such 
regions  as  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  any  such  achieve- 
ment was  commonly  regarded  as  simply  impossible.  In  point  of 
fact,  down  to  the  year  of  the  disruption,  there  was  scarcely  a  non- 
conformist minister  or  place  of  worship  between  the  Grampians 
and  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  was,  therefore,  a  state  of  things  such 
as  no  other  church,  unconnected  with  the  State,  had  ever  before 
been  called  to  face,  which  confronted  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1843.  Not  only  did  immense  multitudes  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  nearly  all  the  rural  parishes  of  the  Lowlands  at  once 
give  in  their  adherence  to  her  principles  and  to  her  communion,  but 
the  population  of  the  Highlands  and  Inlands  took  her  side  eri  m^isse. 
It  needs  only  to  mention  these  things  in  order  to  make  it  abundantly 
manifest  that  any  financial  system  that  was  really  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  such  a  case  must  be  one  which  would  combine  the 
resources  of  the  whole  body,  so  as  that  the  strong  inight  thus  help 
the  weak,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manna  on  'which  the 
Iraelities  fed  in  the  wilderness,  the  richer  congregations  which 
gathered  much  should  have  nothing  over,  while  those  which,  owing 
to  their  poverty,  could  gather  little  of  their  own,  should,  never- 
theless, through  means  of  the  overplus  of  others,  have  no  lack. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  considerations  as  these  that  the 
Free  Church  at  once  and  unanimously  adopted,  as  the  backbone  of  her 
financial  system,  the  plan  of  a  common  fund,  to  the  support  of  which 
all  her  congi-egations  should  contribute,  and  in  the  benefits  of  which 
all  her  ministers  should  share.  With  whom  the  central  idea  of  this 
scheme  originated  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  very  nature  of  the 
case  was  such  as  almost  inevitably  to  suggest  it,  to  any  one  who  was 
seriously  and  intelligently  considering  the  subject.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  or  question,  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  system  of  finance,  into  which  the  idea  now  spoken  of  was 
gradually  developed,  belonged  to  Thomas  Chalmers.  It  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind,  and  in  at  least  some  of  its  leading  features  had 
been  put  in  writing  by  his  pen,  in  the  summer  of  1841.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  views  or  plans  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  principle  of  a  common  ftind, 
to  be  distributed  in  equal  shares,  was  given  out  by  Dr.  Candlish  at 
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a  great  public  meeting,  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  anticipation  of  the 
event  which,  even  then,  had  begun  to  loom  out,  not  indistinctly, 
through  the  storm  and  tempest  of  the  time.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  month  of  November,  1842,  that  it  took  the  form  of  a  fully- 
planned  scheme  for  the  future  support  of  the  church,  drawn  out  in 
detail  and  supported  by  elaborate  argument.  This  form  it  assumed 
in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  which  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers  at  a  very  memorable  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  to  which  I  refer  was  called  "  the  convocation," 
— a  name  familiar  enough  in  England,  though  descriptive,  there,  of 
a  quite  different  assembly.  The  Scotch  convocation  was  not  a 
court,  but  simply  a  private,  unoflScial  conference  of  ministers  inte- 
rested in  the  common  cause  of  the,  then,  impending  disruption. 
They  met  alone,  bec/ause  they  desired  to  look  their  position,  pro- 
spects, and  responsibilities  calmly  and  prayerfully  in  the  face, 
without  being  liable,  under  the  influence  of  public  feeling,  to  be  either 
turned  back,  or  to  be  carried  further  or  faster  forward  in  the  direction 
in  which  events  were  moving,  otherwise  than  as  their  own  deUberate 
judgment  and  sense  of  duty  might  seem  to  them  to  sanction  and 
require. 

In  laying  his  financial  scheme  before  this  meeting  Dr.  Chalmers 
began  by  saying,  "  I  do  not  want  to  hasten  your  decision  beyond 
"  what,  on  its  own  proper  grounds,  you  might  deem  to  be  right  and 
"  necessary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  like  to  see  removed 
"  out  of  the  way  aught  which  might  hinder,  or  even  cause  a  hurtful 
"  delay,  in  our  adoption  of  what  ought  to  be  the  final  decision  of 
"  the  church  on  the  matters  which  are  now  pending,  or,  in  one 
'*  brief  sentence,  I  should  like  to  demonstrate  the  grounds  on  which, 
"  should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  look  for  the  stability  of  our 
"  present  Church  of  Scotland  in  these  lands,  even  should  the 
"  fostering  care  of  the  State  be  withdrawn  from  her,  and  should 
"  she  be  severed  fix>m  all  her  present  endowments  and  civil  immu- 
"  nities  by  the  hand  of  violence." 

"  The  arithmetic,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  on  which,  under  God,  I 
"  found  the  confidence  I  feel,  is  soon  told.  It  is  not  because  I 
".  count  on  a  multitude  8f  great  things.  These  may  be  either  more 
"  frequent  or  more  numerous  than  I  shall  attempt  to  specify.  But 
"  I  do  count  on  a  multitude  of  little  things.  It  is  not  on  the 
"  strength  of  large  sums  that  I  proceed,  it  is  on  'the  strength 
'*  and  accumulation  of  littles.  I  am  not  looking  for  much  that  is 
"  remarkable  in  the  way  either  of  noble  efforts  or  of  noble  sacrifices; 
"  nor  yet  is  it  on  the  impulse  of  strong  but  momentary  feeling  that 
**  I  at  all  reckon.  It  is  on  the  assiduities  of  habit  and  principle, 
"  such  as  a  very  common  and  every  day  exertion  in  each  district  of 
'*  our  land  might  secure  if  begun,  and  such  as  the  general  influence 
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"  of  custom  alone  might  suffice  to  perpetuate.  Such  is  the  character 
"  — the  plain,  unimaginative  character — of  the  premises  with  which 
"  I  am  now  dealing ;  and  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  them,  what  I 
"  call  my  minimum  result,  because  the  very  least  to  which  I  aspire 
*'  is  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  year." 

After  a  lengthened  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  based 
an  expectation  which  most  of  his  hearers  regarded  with  great 
incredulity,  he  summed  up  his  statement  as  follows  : 

"  Firstly y  then,  the  money  raised  in  any  given  locality  ought  not 
"  to  be  reserved  for  the  expenses  of  that  locality.  All  the  means 
"  raised  throughout  all  the  localities  should  be  remitted  to  a  large 
"  central  fund,  whence  a  distribution  of  it  should  be  made  of  the 
*'  requisite  sums  or  salaries  for  the  ministers  of  all  our  parishes. 
"  The  benefits  of  such  an  arrangemeiit  are  manifold  and  inestimable. 
"  It  becomes  an  operation  of  infinitely  greater  delicacy  and  good 
"  taste  when  the  oflbrings  called  for,  in  any  given  neighbourhood, 
"  are  not  for  the  direct  and  personal  behoof  of  their  own  clergyman. 
"  He  could  do  nothing  to  extend  or  stimulate  such  a  process.  But  his 
"  deacons  and  even  himself  mighty  without  the  violation  of  decorum, 
"  bestow  upon  it  their  full  countenance  and  activity  when  seen  in 
"  its  true  character,  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  high  patri- 
"  otic  object  of  supporting  a  ministry  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
"  whole  of  Scotland." 

"  Secondly,  And  what  gives  a  still  more  disinterested  character 
"  to  the  scheme  is  the  noble  resolution  announced  at  the  memorable 
"  meeting  held  in  the  West  Kirk  (of  Edinburgh),  in  the  month  of 
"  August,  1841,  wherein  the  town  ministers — the  ministers  of  the 
"  most  opulent  parishes,  and  whence  the  largest  contributions  will 
"  be  made  to  the  general  fund — agree  to  share  and  share  alike  with 
"  the  ministers  of  the  poorest  parishes  in  Scotland.  This  law  of 
"  equal  division  among  the  clergy  will  give  rise  to  the  operation  of 
"  pure  and  high  principle  both  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poorer  parishes. 
**  The  liberality  of  the  former  will  bo  stimulated,  not  by  the  near 
"  and  narrow  consideration  of  a  support  for  their  own  minister,  but 
"  by  the  great  and  soul-expanding  consideration  that  they  are  help- 
"  ing  out  a  provision  for  the  gospel  in  the  most  destitute  localities 
"  of  the  land.  And  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  latter  will  be 
**  stimulated  by  the  honourable  ambition  of  raising  their  contri- 
"  butions  as  near  to  the  dividend  as  possible."     #     #     # 

"  But,  thirdly f  you  will  observe  that  on  this  system  of  the  equal 
"  division,  right  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  yet  did  our  financial  opera- 
"  tions  stop  here,  and  proceed  no  farther,  then  the  clergy  in  different 
"  parts  of  our  establishment,  with  nominally  the  same  means,  might 
"  yet  fare  very  unequally."  After  explaining  how  this  inequality 
would  necessarily  arise  under  such  an  arrangement,  owing  to  the 
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great  differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  house  rent,  4&c.,  in  towns, 
as  compai^  with  the  same  charges  in  remote  and  rural  parishes, 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  financial  system 
"  ought  not  to  stop  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  I  have  yet  carried 
"  up  my  explanation  of  it.  There  is  one  step  more  *  *  *  After 
"  that  the  organisation  had  been  set  up  in  each  parish  for  behoof  of 
"  the  general  fund,  or,  in  other  words,  after  that  an  association  has 
"  been  formed  and  put  into  regular  working  order  for  the  raising  and 
"  the  remitting  of  its  quarterly  or  yearly  proceeds  to  what  may  be 
"  called  the  great  central  treasury  of  the  church,  there  can  be  no 
*'  objection,  nay,  it  were  most  desirable,  that  a  distinct  supple- 
"  mentary  effort  should  be  made  in  each  parish  for  the  express 
"  purpose  of  eking  out  and  extending  the  allowance  of  its  own 
"  minister." 

Under  a  fourth  and  last  head  Dr.  Chalmers  laid  it  down  as  an 
essential  feature  of  his  scheme  that  means  should  be  provided,  in 
connection  with  it,  for  the  extension  of  the  church,  for  not  only 
sustaining  the  existing  ministry,  but  for  increasing  their  numbers, 
as  occasion  might  require.  Having  completed  the  sketch  of  his 
financial  scheme,  he  concluded  thus : 

"  It  is  not  to  speed,  and  far  less  to  overbear,  youi*  determination 
"  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  this  argument  before  you ;  but 
"  to  remove,  if  possible,  disturbing  forces  in  the  way  either  of 
",  clearly  perceiving  or  of  righteously  judging  where  it  is  that  the 
"  path  of  duty  and  of  rectitude  lies."  *  •  •  *  "  The  thing 
"  for  present  decision  is  not  whether  now  the  church  shall  cut 
"  connexion  with  the  State,  but  what  now  shall  be  our  language  to 
"  them  who  have  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State  in  their 
'^  hands.  And  I  confidently  ask,  on  the  premises  which  I  have 
"  tried,  however  imperfectly  to  lay  down,  whether  this  ought  to  be 
'*  a  language  of  irresolution  and  timidity,  of  men  in  perplexity, 
**  because  their  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and  ready  in  the 
''  least  to  recede  or  to  compromise  because  of  the  approaching  ruin 
"  that  is  now,  in  the  scared  imaginations,  perhaps,  of  a  few,  opening 
*'  to  engulf  and  swallow  up  the  majority  of  ministers  in  Scotland. 
'*  My  prayer  is  for  an  unfaltering  progression  in  a  steady  rectilineal 
"  course,  and  that  you  may  never  be  tempted  to  subordinate  the 
"  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  to  the  government  of  this 
"  world's  powers." 

Such  was  the  earliest  sketch  in  outline,  that  had  then  been 
anywhere  presented,  of  the  future  financial  system  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the  six  following  months 
which  intervened  between  the  convocation  and  the  disruption,  a 
committee  was  formed  which,  under  the  energetic  presidency  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  laboured  incessantly  in  diffusing  information  through- 
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out  the  church  as  to  the  leading  features  and  objects  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  and  in  framing  and  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  An  important 
beginning  had  in  this  way  been  made  by  the  time  the  disruption 
took  place,  so  that  when  the  great  event  of  the  church's  separation 
from  the  State  arrived,  steps  were  lalready  everywhere  in  progress 
for  securing  its  maintenance  in  its  disestablished  condition.  When 
the  first  meeting  of  its  assembly  was  held,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  able 
to  announce  that  no  fewer  than  687  congregational  associations 
had  been  formed  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds.  Of  these 
associations,  239  were  by  this  time  in  complete  working  order,  and 
had  sent  up  to  the  central  fond  for  the  sustentation  of  the  ministry 
17,000/.  Besides  this,  very  nearly  105,000/.  had  been  contributed 
for  the  erection  of  churches.  Encouraged  by  these  cheering  first- 
fruits  of  the  people's  sympathy,  the  assembly  addressed  itself  at 
once  to  the  great  task  which  lay  before  it,  of  giving  formal  sanction 
and  authority  to  the  financial  system  which  had  been  improvised  in 
the  manner  now  described,  modifying  and  adjusting  it  at  the  same 
time  in  its  details  as  experience  and  farther  consideration  seemed  to 
require. 

And  here,  at  this  stage,  it  may  be  proper  and  needful  to 
explain  a  little  the  constitution  of  the  church  itself,  as  otherwise 
it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  intelligible  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  financial  system,  thus  inaugurated,  is 
administered  and  carried  on.  For  such  a  work  the  large  infosion 
of  the  lay  element,  which  pervades  all  the  courts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  affords  important  facilities.  The  Presbyterian  Church  recog- 
nises three  classes  of  office-bearers :  ministers,  whose  function  is  to 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  and  to  take  part  in  ruling  the 
church;  elders,  whose  duty,  along  with  the  ministers,  and  under 
their  presidency,  is  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  congre- 
gations to  which  they  belong ;  and  deacons,  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  poor,  of  the  funds  of  the  church,  and  of  its 
temporal  interests  and  affiairs  generally.  Previously  to  the  dis- 
ruption the  office  of  deacon  had  fallen  largely  into  disuse,  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  church  endowed  and 
upheld  in  all  its  external  requirements  by  the  State,  there  was 
comparatively  little  for  the  deacon  to  do.  It  was  accordingly  one  of 
the  very  first  effects  of  the  disruption  to  revive  the  deaconship 
which,  in  the  church's  altered  circumstances,  had  become  an  imme- 
diate and  urgent  necessity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  this 
restored  deaconship  its  proper  place  and  work,  a  body  was  created 
by  the  assembly  in  every  congregation,  called  the  deacons'  court. 
Of  this  body,  the  minister  is  the  official  head,  and  the  elders  and 
deacons  are  the  constituent  members.     All  these  office-bearers,  the 
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minister  included,  are  chosen  by  the  commnnicants  of  the  congre- 
gation. In  all  ordinary  cases,  accordingly,  they  have  the  fnll 
confidence  of  the  congregation,  and  can  count  on  its  support  in 
carrying  on  the  work  committed  to  their  hands.  Such  a  court  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  ready-made  instrument  in  every  congregation  for  the 
management  of  that  financial  system,  the  origin,  nature,  objects, 
and  results  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain.  In 
the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difierence  of  judgment  arising  in  this 
court,  which  they  find  themselves  imable  to  settle,  it  may  be  canied 
by  reference  to  the  court  next  in  order  above  it;  that  is,  to 
the  classis  or  presbytery,  which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
dioctee  of  a  bishop  in  the  episcopal  church,  and  which  has  the 
oversight  of  a  certain  number  of  conterminous  congregations,  and 
is  made  up  of  the  ministers  of  these  congregations  and  of  one 
elder  irom  each  of  them.  This  uecond  court,  the  presbytery, 
which  meets  monthly,  or  ofbener,  or  less  often,  as  occasion  may 
require,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  it  possesses  in  the  cases 
which  may  be  sent  up  to  it  for  decision,  has  a  general  right  and 
duty  of  seeing  to  it,  that  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  assembly  in  all  matters,  be  duly  carried  out  by  the 
courts  of  the  congregations  within  its  bounds.  Above  the  pres- 
bytery there  is  the  provincial  synod,  which  meets  half-yearly,  and 
which  is  a  cumulative  body,  made  up  of  the  presbyteries  included 
within  its  territory;  and  over  all  these  other  courts  there  is  the 
general  assembly — the  supreme  court  of  the  whole  church,  which 
meets  once  a-year,  and  which  is  representative, — consisting  of  a 
fixed  proportion,  one-third^  viz.,  of  the  members  of  each  presbytery ; 
the  ministers  and  elders  so  chosen  being  equal  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  in  point  of  authority. 

Keeping  tiiis  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  view,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  what  advantages  it  supplies  for  both  putting,  and  keeping,  in 
opei-ation  such  a  financial  system  as  the  one  I  am  attempting  to 
describe.  The  general  assembly,  consisting  as  it  does  of  repre- 
sentatives from  every  part  of  the  church  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Shetland  Isles,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,  has 
always  the  means  of  the  most  direct  and  inmiediate  communication 
witii  even  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  church ;  and  in  order 
that  this  action  and  oversight  of  the  supreme  court  may  be  practically 
maintained  all  through  the  year, — in  the  way  of  constantly  guiding 
and  stimulating  the  whole  body  of  deacons*  courts,  and  congre- 
gations and  presbyteries,  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties 
in  relation  to  the  church's  financial  system  in  all  its  departments, — it 
has  standing  committees,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  watch  over, 
receive,  and  administer,  under  its  direction  and  authority,  all  the 
^mds  of  the  church. 
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And  here  let  me  first  speak  of  what  belongs  to  the  chief  branch 
of  this  financial  system — ^the  sostentation  fond.  This  fond,  as 
already  stated,  has  for  its  one  great  object  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  to  the  extent  and  effect  of  at  least  securing  for  each 
minister  a  certain  minimwm,  stipend.  From  the  first  it  >¥as  the  aim 
of  the  chnrch  to  bring  np  this  minimum  to  1 50/.  This  minimum, 
however,  was  not  reached  till  the  year  1868,  and  this  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  increase  that  was  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  number  of  ministers  among  whom  the  fond  fell  to  bp  divided. 
Very  soon  indeed  after  the  disruption,  Dr.  Chalmers  became  doubt- 
ful of  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  system  of  the  equal  dividend, 
and  succeeded,  in  1844,  in  inducing  the  church  to  adopt  a  different 
system  in  the  case  of  all  charges  sanctioned  after  that  date.  The 
system  in  question  was  that  of  granting  out  of  the  central  fund  50 
per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  amount  which  any  aid- receiving  congre- 
gation itself  contributed  to  the  fund.  The  congregation,  in  short, 
got  back  its  own  contribution  with  a  half  more  added  to  it,  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  two  sums  combined  made  up  the  minimum 
of  1 50/.  K  it  gave  Sol,  it  received  30/.  in  addition,  making  90/.  in 
all.  Kit  gave  100/.  it  received  50Z.  in  addition,  thereby  making  up 
the  full  sum  of  1 50/.  Upon  this  system,  which  was  called  the  half- 
more  scheme,  it  will  be  seen  that  50/.  was  the  maximum  of  aid 
which  any  congregation  could  receive  from  the  common  fond.  This 
system  was,  however,  abandoned  by  the  church  in  1848.  It  had 
been  from  the  first  opposed  by  very  many,  ajid  the  complaints 
against  it  became  at  last  so  strong  that  it  had  to  be  given  up  alto- 
gether. Its  great  recommendation  was  the  sharp  stimulus  it  applied 
to  the  poorer  class  of  congregations  to  do  their  utmost,  in  order  to 
make  up  a  Hving  for  their  minister.  The  objections  which  caused  it 
to  be  given  up  were,  first,  the  painftdly  dependent  position  in  which 
it  placed  so  many  ministers,  and  next  the  inadequacy  of  the  support 
it  afforded  them.  The  equal  dividend  system,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  and  short-lived  modification,  has  accordingly  been  ever 
since  maintained  as  regards  the  great  body  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church.  The  only  exception  to  it,  indeed,  is  that  of  the  ministers 
of  what  are  called  church  extension  charges,.  These  new  charges  are 
not  put  on  the  platform  of  the  equal  dividend  fund  until  after  a 
period  of  probation,  during  which  they  are  aided  by  grants  from 
the  home  mission  fund  and  other  funds.  After  they  have  become 
thoroughly  organised  and  consolidated,  and  have  become  habituated 
to  the  making  of  suitable  efforts  towards  their  own  support,  they 
are  gradually,  and  by  a  regulated  process,  placed  upon  the  firmer 
and  more  permanent  footing  of  the  equal  dividend  fund.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  church,  and  is  indeed  a  principle  involved  in  the  very 
nature  and  object  of  this  fond  itself,  that  an  association  should 
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exist  in  every  congregation  for  the  express  pnrpoee  of  supporting  it. 
Of  the  forming  and  keeping  up  of  this  association  the  deacons' 
ooort  have  the  responsible  charge ;  and  of  this  association  it  is  their 
duty  to  endeavour,  by  kindly  and  Christian  means,  to  induce  all 
who  belong  to  the  congregation,  and  especially  the  communicants, 
to  become  members.  In  carrying  out  this  duty  it  is  the  business  of 
the  deacons*  court  to  have  the  congregation  subdivided  into  small 
and  manageable  sections,  and  to  assign  to  each  of  these  sections  an 
elder  and  deacon,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  visit  every  individual  or 
family  belonging  to  their  section,  to  explain  to  them  the  nature, 
objects,  and  importance  of  the  sustentation  fund,  to  press  upon 
them  the  duty  of  supporting  it,  and  to  note  down  what  each  person 
or  family  agrees  to  contribute.  In  his  original  sketch  of  the  scheme, 
Dr.  Chalmers  spoke  of  the  contributions  as  quarterly  or  yearly. 
From  the  first  setting  up  of  the  scheme,  however,  the  rule  was  laid 
down  that,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  the  contributions  should  be  monthly, 
thus  returning  to  the  menstrua  dies  of  the  offerings  of  the  primitive 
church.  It  was  very  early  seen  that  this  subdivision  of  the  annual 
sum  into  monthly  payments  was  far  more  productive,  because  fer 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In 
order  to  gather  in  these  monthly  offerings,  either  the  deacon  per- 
sonally, or  a  member  of  the  congregation  acting  as  collector  under 
his  direction,  makes,  every  month,  the  round  of  the  families  of  the 
district,  and  receives  their  contributions,  and  enters  the  names 
and  sums  in  his  district  book.  The  deacons'  court,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  a  stated  monthly  meeting,  at  which  these  contributions 
are  received  and  handed  over  to  the  congregation's  treasurer  for  the 
fund,  by  whom  they  are  all  recorded  in  a  register  which  he  keeps 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  contains  the  names  of  all  who  belong  to 
the  congregation.  This  register  and  all  the  corresponding  district 
books  are  regarded  as  confidential  documents  by  the  office  bearers 
of  the  eongregatioD,  and  no  public  use  is  made  of  them  whatever. 
At  this  point,  and  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  the  Free  Church  neither  asks  nor  allows  to  be  received  any  fee, 
or  other  payment,  for  any  religious  ordinance.  Nothing,  indeed,  in 
the  church's  administration  is  more  strictly  attended  tp,  than  the 
keeping  of  money  altogether  apart  fix)m  admission  to  any  spiritual 
privilege.  In  the  towns  where  pew-rents  have  existed  for  gene- 
rations in  churches  of  all  denominations,  established  and  unestab- 
lished,  they  exist  in  the  Free  Church  too.  But  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  rural  parishes,  and  universally  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the 
churches  are  open  to  all  comers,  without  charge  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  collection-plate  at  the  church  door,  into  which  the  attenders  on 
public  worship  cast  in  an  offering,  or  not,  as  their  hearts  prompt  or 
their  means  allow.    And  as  regards  contributing  to  the  sustentation 
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fdiid,  not  only  is  no  particular  snm  fixed  or  even  named  as  the  sum 
to  be  given  by  any  individual,  but  no  church  privilege  is  withheld 
from  anyone,  even  if,  though  well  known  to  be  able  to  contribute, 
he  should  think  fit  to  give  nothing  at  all.  And  herein  lies  the 
peculiarity  which  difierentiates  the  finance  of  a  State  from  that  of  a 
Christian  church.  Speaking  of  the  former,  in  his  "Wealth  of 
"  Nations,"  Adam  Smith  says,  *'  The  subjects  of  any  State  ought  to 
"  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  Gk)vemment  as  nearly  as 
"  possible  in  proportion  to  tJie  revenues  which  they  respectively 
"  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State.  The  expense  of  govem- 
'*  ment  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation  is  like  the  expense  of 
"  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  all 
"  obliged  to  contribute  according  to  their  respective  interests  in  the 
"  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim,'*  he  adds, 
"  consists  what  is  called  the  equaUty  or  inequality  of  taxation."* 
It  is  the  word  "  obhged "  in  this  quotation  upon  which  the 
difference  between  payments  to  the  State,  and  contributions  to  a 
self-supporting  church,  turns.  The  moral  obligation  to  supply 
what  is  needed  may,  in  both  cases,  be  substantially  the  same ; 
but  while  the  Staie  can  lawfully  impose  upon  its  subjects  its 
own  estimate  of  what  they  ought  to  pay,  and  can  exact  it  from, 
them,  the  church  can  neither  impose  nor  exact  its  own  estimate,  nor 
indeed  any  estimate  whatever,  of  what  they  are  to  give,  upon  any 
of  its  members.  The  inequality  of  State  taxation  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  parliament,  guided  by  a  wise  and  skilful  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  the  inequality  of  church  contribution  cannot  be  so 
done  away,  by  even  the  most  experienced  managers  of  a  sustentation 
fund.  The  dynamics  of  church  finance  lie,  not  in  the  physical  force 
which  silently  backs  the  tax  gatherer's  demand,  but  in  the  region  of 
conscience  alone.  What  the  church  member  shall  give,  or  whether 
he  shall  give  at  all,  is  a  question  between  himself  and  Qod;  a 
question  in  which  he  may  be  advised  and  exhorted,  but  on  which  he 
may  not,  by  any  human  force,  be  compelled.  He  to  whom  the 
offering  is  professedly  brought  will  not  have  it  given  grudgingly  or 
of  necessity.  It  has  and  can  have  no  acceptance  with  Him  save  in 
so  far  as  it  is  brought,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly.  And  hence 
the  true  secret  of  abiding  success  for  any  system  of  church  finauce, 
however  wisely  planned,  wiU  be  found  chiefly  and  ultimately  to 
depend  on  the  church's  own  practical  efficiency,  in  sustaining  and 
cultivating  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  its  members.  Super- 
stition, indeed,  may  thrive  and  grow  rich  among  an  ignorant  popu- 
lation ;  but,  in  an  intelligent  community,  true  religion  can  obtain 
adequate  support  for  its  ordinances  and  institutions  only  in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  is  accomplishing  its  high  ends  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men.  If  this  greatest  of  all  the  factors  ont  of  which  the  result 
comes  be  not  taken  into  acconnt,  no  reliable  calculation  as  to  the 
eflBciency  of  any  system  of  church  finance  can  be  made.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper,  to  explain  the  causes  which  threw  the  Free  Church  on 
the  support  of  its  members,  and  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  these 
causes  were  of  a  nature  to  touch  powerfully  and  lastingly  some  of 
the  deepest  religious  convictions  and  sympathies  of  the  Scottish 
people. 

To  complete  the  view  now  submitted  of  the  oversight  and 
management  under  which  the  financial  system  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Free  Church  is  carried  on,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  functions  of  the  committee  to  which  the  charge  of  the  susten- 
tation  ftmd  is  specially  entrusted.  This  committee  is  appointed 
annually  by  the  general  assembly,  and  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
ministers  and  elders,  in  nearly  equal  proportion,  nominated  by  the 
Rfisembly,  and  of  one  member,  who  may  be  either  minister  or  elder, 
nominated  by  each  of  the  fourteen  synods  of  the  church.  This 
committee  meets  once  a  month  at  Edinburgh,  and  is  usually  attended 
by  about  sixty  members.  Of  this  committee  the  author  of  this  paper 
has  had  the  honour  to  be  convener  and  chairman  ever  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  1847.  It  has  a  paid  secretary,  with  a  staff  of 
clerks,  who  carry  on  their  work  in  the  oflSces  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  a  large  establishment  in  which  all  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  church  have  apartments  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  and  in  which  also  is  the  office  of  the  general  treasurer  of 
the  church.  At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  sustcntation  fund  com- 
mittee the  secretary  reports  the  state  of  the  fund,  and  attention  is 
called  by  the  convener  or  secretary,  or  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  to  anything  that  may  appear  to  be  defective  in  the  state 
and  working  of  the  fund  in  any  particular  congregation,  and  that 
seems  to  require  attention.  If  necessary,  the  committee  may,  in 
consequence,  send  a  deputation  to  visit  the  deacons'  court  of  the  con- 
gregation concerned,  to  ask  explanations  and  to  suggest  suitable 
remedies.  When  any  charge  becomes  vacant  by  the  death  or  trans- 
lation of  its  minister,  the  presbytery  within  which  the  charge  is 
situated  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  church  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  its  own  number  to  meet  with  the  deacons*  court  of  the  vacant 
charge ;  to  inquire  carefully  into  its  arrangements  for  supporting  the 
sustentation  fund ;  to  require  that  a  special  visitation  of  all  the 
&milies  of  the  congregation  be  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  any  increase  to  the  contribution  to  the  central  fund  can 
be  made.  As  the  result  of  this  proceeding,  the  deacons'  court  have 
to  fill  up,  under  the  oversight  of  the  presbytery's  committee,  a  printed 
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schedule  of  queries  sent  down  for  this  purpose  by  the  sustentation  fnnd 
oommittee.  The  object  of  this  schedule  is  to  ascertain  the  nnmbers 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  the  number  of  its  commnnicants, 
elders,  and  deacons,  the  amount  of  its  contributions  to  the  central 
fund,  the  number  who  contribute  above  or  below  certain  rates,  and 
the  total  sum  which  it  is  expected  by  the  deacons*  court  that  the 
congregation  will  contribute  under  the  new  incumbency  then  about 
to  beg^.  This  schedule  must,  in  every  case,  be  sent  up  by  the 
presbytery  to  the  sustentation  fund  committee;  and  if  that  com- 
mittee should  be  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  contribution  is  un- 
suitable to  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  congregation,  the 
conmiittee  have  authority  to  delay  the  settlement  till  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  is  reached.  If  the  congregation  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
committee's  judgment,  the  case  may  be  referred  to  the  general 
assembly.  But,  in  point  of  £eu^,  no  such  reference  has  ever  been 
made.  In  every  instance  the  committee  and  the  congregation,  con- 
trive to  come  to  a  friendly  settlement  of  any  question  that  may 
arise  between  them.  It  is  also  a  law  of  the  church  that  if  any 
congregation  that  is  not  self-sustaining  shall  prove  manifestly 
negligent  of  its  duty  as  regards  the  supporting  of  the  sustentation 
fund,  it  shall  be  liable,  at  the  end  of  the  current  incumbency,  to  be 
reduced  from  the  position  of 'a  sanctioned  ministerial  charge  to  that 
of  a  mere  preaching  station.  There  has,  however,  hardly  been  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  law  has  needed  to  be  enforced.  On 
the  subject  of  the  sustentation  fond,  the  only  other  thing  that  needs 
to  be  stated  is,  that  under  a  resolution  adopted  in  1867,  whatever 
remains  over  of  that  fund,  after  paying  to  each  minister  his  equal 
dividend  of  1 50/.,  is  dealt  with  as  a  surplus  fund.  In  this  surplus 
fond  only  those  ministers  are  entitled  to  share  whose  congregations 
contribute  to  the  fund  at  a  certain  average  rate.  If  their  average 
rate  be  js.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  communicant,  the  minister  of 
that  congregation  receives,  in  addition  to  his  equal  dividend,  one 
share  of  the  surplus.  If  their  average  rate  be  loa.,  their  minister 
receives  two  shares.  In  the  year  ending  1869  this  surplus  fund 
amounted  to  4,023/.  is,  lorf.,  of  which  202  ministers  received  5/. 
each,  and  of  which  316  ministers  received  lol.  each.  The  object  of 
this  surplus  fond  is  to  stimulate  congregations  to  rise  to  higher 
rates  of  giving. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty-seven  years  since  this  new  system  of 
church  support,  through  the  medium  of  a  common  central  fund, 
began — a  period  quite  long  enough  to  exhaust  any  mere  excitement  or 
enthusiasm  connected  with  the  great  event  in  which  it  originated, 
and  to  test  the  worth  and  suflBciency  of  the  more  permanent  forces 
inherent  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  system  itself.  What,  then, 
has  been  the  history  of  this  central  fond  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
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ministry  from  1843  to  1869,  and  what  has  it  achieved  ?  Ita  history- 
has  been  one  of  steady  growth,  as  will  presently  be  sho^n.  Bnt 
before  adverting  to  the  table  necessary  for  this  purpose,  let  me  first 
notice  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1843  in  the  nnmber  of 
ministers  among  whom  the  frind  is  shared. 

To  show  what  this  sustentation  fund  has  achieved  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  that,  instead  of  474  ministers,  as  at  the  date  of  the  dis- 
ruption in  1843,  the  Free  Church  at  the  date  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1869,  had  900  ministers.*  Of  these  ministers,  46  were  colleagues, 
associated  each  with  a  senior  minister  more  or  less  incapacitated  by 
age  or  infirmity  for  the  entire  charge  of  his  congregation,  and 
82  were  ministers  of  church-extension  charges — charges,  that  is, 
recently  instituted,  and  not  yet  raised  to  what  is  called  "  the 
platform  of  the  equal  dividend."  The  number  of  ministers,  col- 
leagues excluded,  on  that  platform,  accordingly  was  772 ;  and  all 
of  these,  save  those  of  their  number  who  had  not  been  a  full  year 
in  office,  were  entitled  to  a  fall  equal  dividend.  The  equal  dividend 
which  the  sustentation  fund  was  able  to.  provide  for  each  of  470 
ministers  who  drew  a  whole  dividend  at  the  assembly  of  1844  was 
100/. ;  the  equal  dividend  which  that  fund  was  able  to  provide  for 
each  of  740  ministers  who  drew  a  whole  dividend  at  the  assembly 
of  1869  was  150/.  In  the  case  of  those  ministers  who  have  col- 
leagues, this  dividend  is  equally  divided  between  the  colleague  and 
the  senior  minister.  Table  No.  I  in  the  Appendix  will  show  both 
the  progress  of  the  fond  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  ministers 
sharing  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  bring  out  the  entire  result  of  the  financial 
system  of  the  Free  Church,  in  so  far  as  the  support  of  the  ministry 
IB  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
central  fond  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  that  support  is 
derived.  As  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his ,  original  draft  of  the  scheme, 
suggested,  it  not  only  leaves  it  open  but  expressly  invites  and 
encourages  every  congregation  to  supplement,  by  its  own  local 
efforts,  the  stipend  of  its  own  minister.  This  supplement  is  usually 
derived  from  pew-rents  and  from  the  weekly  offerings  at  the  churdi 
door.  These,  which  are  strictly  congregational  fands,  and  left 
entirely  under  the  management  of  the  congregations  themselves, 
through  their  deacons'  courts,  amount  in  all  to  an  annual  sum  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  central  sustentation  fund  itself;  and  its 
history,  like  that  of  the  sustentation  fond,  has,  since  1843,  been  one 
of  continual  progress.  In  1843-44  it  amounted  to  41 ,549/.  115.  lo^d. ; 
in  1868-69  it  amounted  to  126,445/.  ^3^*  'of^-  This  large  and 
important  branch  of  revenue  is  applied,  at  its  own  discretion,  by  each 

*  The  nnmber  of  charget  was  918,  but  18  were  vacant  at  Aaseml^ly  1869  by 
death  or  remoral. 
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congregation,  acting  through  its  deacon's  court,  to  meet  all  ordinary 
cnrrent  expenses, — such  as  church  repairs,  taxes,  salaries  of  church 
officers,  precentor,  &c.,  and  in  many  cases  the  salary  of  its  congre- 
gational schoolmaster  and  local  missionary,  &c.  But  also,  from  this 
fond,  the  supplementary  stipend  of  the  minister  is  derived.  The 
amount  so  applied  last  year  in  supplementing  the  stipends  of 
606  ministers  was  46,891/.  35.  6\d, 

In  order,  however,  to  exhibit  the  entire  sum  contributed  by  the 
church  for  the  support  of  her  ministry,  it  is  necessary  to  include 
certain  other  fonds  of  a  special  kind,  and  having  special  objects  in 
view.  These  are  such  as  the  following : — 1.  The  aged  and  infirm 
ministers'  fond,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  such  ministers 
retiring  allowances.  2.  The  pre-disruption  ministers'  fand,  which 
is  designed  to  augment  the  stipends  of  those  ministers  of  that 
particular  class  who  have  had  to  make,  at  the  time  of  the  disruption 
and  since,  the  largest  pecuniary  sacrifices.  3.  The  supplementary 
sustentation  fund,  which  is  a  small  capital  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  is  employed  in  adding  to  the  stipends  of  ministers  not  on 
the  platform  of  the  equal  dividend.  4,  and  last,  grants  made 
annually  from  the  home  mission  funds  of  the  church  to  ministers  of 
mission  charges.  Adding  the  sums  derived  from  these  several 
sources  to  the  congregational  supplements  and  to  the  central  susten- 
tation dividends,  the  entire  amount  paid  last  year  in  support  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Free  Church  was  190,224/.  is.  5c/. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that,  as  the  consequence  of  the  disruption,  the  Free  Church  had 
not  only  to  provide  means  for  supporting  its  ministers  but  also  for 
building  places  of  worship,  manses,  or  parsonages,  and  elementary 
schools.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  briefly  notice  the  financial  arrange- 
ments made  for  this  purpose : — 

The  number  of  churches  built  bj  the  Free  Church  is  920 

„  manses  „  719 

„  schools  „  597 

To  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  these  numerous  and  expensive 
buildings,  two  separate  classes  of  funds  were  raised, — ^the  one  local, 
the  other  general.  Each  congregation,  in  other  words,  requiring 
church,  manse,  or  school,  was  called  upon  to  go  as  far  as  it  was  able 
in  the  way  of  raising  the  funds  required  for  this  purpose  from 
among  its  own  members.  To  stimulate  and  aid  these  local  efforts  a 
general  fund  was  at  the  same  time  raised,  by  an  annual  coUection 
made  over  the  whole  church,  and  out  of  which  grants  were  made 
according  to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  wealthier  congregations  contributed  largely  to  the 
general  fond,  but  took  nothing  from  it,  providing  for  their  own 
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buUdiiigs  by  their  own  local  eflforta  alone.  The  TaWe  No.  II  in  the 
Appendix  will  show  the  sums  obtained  for  these  funds,  general  and 
local,  in  each  of  the  years  from  the  disruption  downwards. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  that  table,  the  total  amount  thus 
raised  and  expended  for  church,  manse,  and  school  building  during 
the  twenty-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  May,  1843,  is  ai 
follows  :— 

£        #.     d. 

General  boildiiig  fund  355»45»    7     5 

^jocal  „  1,312,27a  II     6J 

Total  of  building  funds  for  the  abore  1         >•>.  «       . 

purport  ..Z: /     '»667,724  18  ii< 

To  this  sum  at  least  100,000/.  should  be  added,  as  having  been 
expended  on  buildings  by  the  local  parties,  the  funds  to  meet  which 
are  in  course  of  being  raised. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  annual  sum  so  raised  and 
expended  amounts  to  64,413/.  49.  yd. ;  and  as  in  even  the  very  last 
of  these  twenty -six  years  the  above  average  is  very  nearly  sustained, 
it  shows  that  the  work  of  church,  manse,  and  school  building  con- 
tinues to  go  steadily  on.  Of  the  total  sum  thus  expended  in 
buildings,  there  has  been  laid  out : — 

£ 

On  churches i»oi5,375 

„  manses 4^7,350 

„  sdiools 185,000 

1,667,7x4 

In  addition  to  the  above  edifices  connected  with  her  equipment, 
the  Free  Church  has  also  erected  three  theological  colleges  for  the 
training  of  her  candidates  for  the  ministry,  viz. :  one  collie  at 
Edmbwghy  another  at  OlasgoWy  and  the  third  at  Aberdeen.  For  the 
building  of  these  colleges  she  has  raised  and  expended  scbout  55,000/. 

In  connection  with  these  colleges  there  are  thirteen  professors, 
and  the  number  of  students  of  theology  in  attendance  at  these 
colleges  last  year  was  241.  All  of  these  students,  as  required  by 
the  law  of  the  church,  had  previously  attended  a  complete  under- 
graduate course  of  four  years'  study  at  one  or  other  of  the  national 
universities ;  and  their  course  of  theological  study  also  extends  to 
four  years.  One  of  these  theological  colleges  is  endowed,  having 
a  fund  for  that  purpose  of  35,000/.,  obtained  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  legacies.  The  other  two  are  partially  endowed  by 
funds  which  amount  at  present  to  35,330/.  For  their  support  other- 
wise, these  colleges  depend  chiefly  upon  an  annual  collection  made 
by  all  the  congregations  of  the  church,  and  which  has  amounted,  on 
the  average,  to  nearly  3,000/.  a-year.     In  addition  to  these  sources 
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of  support  there  are  also  the  students'  fees,  which  amounted  last 
year  to  950Z.  129. 

In  connection  with  these  theological  colleges  there  are  also 
bursary  and  fellowship  fdnds,  which  are  all  of  the  nature  of  endow- 
ment funds,  not  aunual  but  permanent,  and  which  have  been 
obtained  from  donations  and  legacies.  These  funds,  for  Edinburgh 
Ck)llege,  amount  to  27,260/.,  and  yield,  in  the  aggregate,  a  yeaiiy 
income  of  1,1 16Z.  Those  for  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  amount  to 
30,625/,,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  about  1,225.  The  bursaries 
and  fellowships  are  all  obtained  by  competitive  examination. 

£       «.     d. 

The  total  sum  raised  for  college  purposes  since  1  q^o 

the  disruption  is  /    "i»8»8  '7     4 

Add  building,  bursary,  and  endowment  funds  1       0    g  -     _    _ 
not  included  therein    J         ^*  ^^ 

Total 29M«3  i7    4 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Free  Church  on  her  school  buildings.  For  the  support  of  these 
schools,  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  their  603  teachers,  there  has  been 
contributed,  through  her  central  school  fund,  245,207/.  io«.  ^^d. 
Besides  which,  there  have  been  local  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  which  do  not  enter  into  the  public  accounts  of  the 
church,  amounting  to  about  170,000/.,  thus  raising  the  total  to 
415,000/.  The  church  has  also  erected  and  maintains  two  large  and 
flourishing  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These  two 
schools  have  at  present  in  attendance  1,645  scholars  and  252 
students,  of  whom  loi  are  male  and  151  female  students.  These 
schools  are  maintained  partly  by  the  fees  of  the  scholars  and  students, 
partly  by  salaries  from  the  church's  education  fond,  and  partly  by 
Gk)vemment  grants.  Like  all  the  schools  of  the  Free  Church,  the 
normal  schools  are  open  to  all  denominatioDS,  and  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  taken  advantage  of  largely  by  scholars  and  students  belonging 
to  almost  every  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  The  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  teachers — commonly  called  the  schoolmasters'  ftmd — 
is  raised  in  precisely  the  same  way^  and  by  the  same  agency,  aa 
that  for  the  support  of  the  ministers.  Its  ingathering  and  admin- 
istration are  under  the  charge  of  a  standing  committee  of  ^tie 
general  assembly,  known  as  the  education  committee.  To  this 
fund  all  the  congregations  are  recommended  to  contribute,  but  com- 
pliance with  this  recommendation  is  not  regarded  nor  treated  as  of 
the  same  primary  obligation  with  the  sustentation  fund,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  enforced  by  any  formal  law  of  the  church.  The  sum  thus 
raised  for  the  schoolmasters'  frind  has  amounted  on  the  average  to 
neariy  10,000/.  a-year,  to  which  there  is  added  locally  about  8,000/. 
more. 
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To  complete  tliis  view  of  the  finance  of  the  Free  Church  it  only 
remains  to  notice  her  mission  funds  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  These  mission  funds  are  five  in  number, 
and  the  total  sums  raised  since  the  disruption  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Home  mission  fund,  of  which  there  are  two  branches —        £ 

a.  Home  mission,  Lowlands  148,004 

ft.              „             Highlands 71.710 

2.  Colonial  mission  fund    122,876 

3.  Continental       „            39t544 

4.  Foreign             „ 470,846 

5.  Jewish              „            129,955 

All  these  funds,  with  one  exception,  are  raised  by  annual  col- 
lections, on  days  fixed  every  year  by  the  appointment  of  the 
assembly,  and  made  all  over  the  church.  The  exception  is  that  of 
the  fund  for  foreign  missions.  Because  its  wants  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  of  the  others,  the  assembly,  in  its  particular  case,  has 
sanctioned  (md  recommended  the  enlployment  of  congregational 
associations,  afler  the  manner  of  the  sustentation  and  education 
funds.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  universally  adopted,  and  in  a 
good  many  congregations  the  contribution  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  mission  funds,  by  an  annual  congregational  collection  at 
the  church  door. 

Table  No.  Ill  in  the  Appendix  exhibits  the  amounts  which  have 
been  contributed  to  these  funds  respectively  since  the  year  1843. 
From  that  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grand  total  raised  for  these 
missions  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-six  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  disruption  amounts  to  982,93  5Z.  5*.  io|d 

There  is  still  another  table,  which  is  marked  No.  IV  in  the 
Appendix,  to  which  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  It  presents  a  general  abstract  of  the  whole  Amds  raised 
by  the  Free  Church  for  all  purposes  connected  with  her  work 
during  the  twenty-six  years  firom  the  disruption  to  1868-69  inclusive. 
The  aggregate  of  all  the  funds  collected  during  that  period  and 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  education  by  the  Free 
Church  is  8,487,773/.  145.  -\d. 

To  the  above-named  aggregate  there  Ml  to  be  added  various 
sums  which  have  not  passed  through  the  public  accounts  of  the 
church.  These  sums  have  been  separately  stated  under  the  various 
branches  of  expenditure  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  statement,  viz. : — 

& 

For  local  expenditnre  on  church  buildings 100,000 

„  maintetiance  of  schools    170,000 

For  building,  endowment,  and  bursary  funds  of  Aber- 1        o    ^  « 
deen  and  Glasgow   /       ^""'^^^ 

Total 350,625 
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which,  being  added  to  the  aggregate,  brings  up  the  total  enm  raised 
to  8,838,398/. 

Leaving  aside  the  amonnt  collected  oq  the  first  of  those  years, 
which  was  in  many  ways  exceptional,  and  dividing  the  remaining 
years  into  periods  of  five  years  each,  the  progressive  character  of 
the  fiinds  raised  will  at  once  appear. 

The  totals  so  arranged  are  as  follows : — 

£        «.    d. 

Five  joars,  from  1844  to  1848  indusiTe 1,495,264  15    7 

*49  „     *53        „       1,44^309    ^  "* 

'54  „     *68        „       1,577,786  13    6\ 

»59  „     *63        „       1,674*954    9     7i 

'64  „     '69        „       1,9*9.586  n  loi 

Or,  to  put  the  case  another  way,  if  the  average  of  the  whole  twenty- 
six  years  be  taken,  including  the  first  and  thoroughly  exceptional 
year,  the  result  is  326,452/.  i6«.  ifd.,  whereas  the  sum  collected 
during  the  last  of  the  twenty-six  years  is  421,796/.  48.  9|d.  Thus 
showing  that  the  revenue  of  last  year  exceedu  the  average  of  the 
whole  period  by  the  sum  of  95,343/.  8s.  ^d. 

Before  concluding  this  account  of  the  finance  of  the  Free  Church, 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice  certain  matters  connected  with  it  which, 
though  they  could  not  well  be  woven  into  the  narrative,  do  yet 
require  to  have  a  place  assigned  tiiem.  These  are,  first,  the  expense 
of  management ;  second,  the  means  employed  to  certify  the  congre- 
gations that  their  contributions  have  been  duly  received  and  applied; 
and  lastly,  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the  church  as  regards  the 
urban  and  rural  districts  of  the  country. 

1.  The  expenses  of  mani^ement. 

The  rule  of  the  Church  is,  that  all  its  committees  which  have 
funds  under  their  charge  should  each  defray  its  expenses  out  of  ita 
own  foz^s.  But  as  there  are  committees  which  have  no  ftmds,  and 
which  yet  have  work  to  do  involving  expense,  and  as  there  is  also 
considerable  expense  incurred  in  connection  with  the  meetings  and 
business  of  the  assembly  itself,  the  committees  that  have  ftinds  are 
charged  with  a  proportional  share  of  these  general  expenses  of  the 
church  in  addition  to  the  expenses  which  they  have  themselves 
incurred  in  connection  with  their  own  special  departments. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  in  this  twofold  sense,  of  what  it 
costs  the  Free  Church  to  zuise  and  administer  her  revenues,  and  to 
conduct  the  business  of  her  supreme  court — 

£      *.    d. 

General  trecwurer's  office  and  assembly  expenses 2,386     5     9 

Management  expenses  of  the  separate  committeee  ....    3,412  10     5 

5,7^8   16     2 
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Table  No.  V  in  the  Appendix  will  exliiljit  the  details  of  this 
subject.  From  that  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  charged 
against  the  sustentation  fond  for  its  ingathering,  management,  and 
distribution,  even  including  its  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  the 
assembly,  is  comparatively  small,  amounting  only  to  2,088/.,  or  very 
little  more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  ordinary  revenue. 
The  lightness  of  this  charge  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the  immense 
service  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  sustentation  ftmd  which  is 
rendered  by  the  deacons'  courts,  collectors,  and  treasurers  of  all  the 
church's  congregations,  is  rendered  gratuitously.  And  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  other  funds  of  the  church  which  are  raised 
by  the  same  or  similar  agencies. 

2.  The  means  employed  to  certify  the  congregations  of  the 
church  that  their  contributions  have  been  all  duly  received  and 
applied.  ' 

For  this  purpose  a  publication  called  the  "  Free  Church  Monthly 
"  Record  "  is  issued  every  month,  and  circulated  through  the  con- 
gregations to  the  extent  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  copies. 
Of  this  periodical  a  special  copy  is  sent  to  every  minister.  In  this 
**  Record,"  in  addition  to  the  most  recent  intelligence  regarding  the 
several  departments  of  the  church's  affairs,  there  is  contained  a 
complete  and  careftilly  tabulated  statement  of  the  whole  "  contri- 
"  butions  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  church  "  during  the 
immediately  preceding  month.  In  this  statement,  as  the  congre- 
gations are  all  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  presbyteries,  aU 
can  see  at  a  glance,  not  only  that  their  own  contributions  are  duly 
acknowledged,  but  also  how  their  rates  of  contribution  stand  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  congregations  similar  to  their  own. 
In  this  way,  not  only  is  the  whole  church  periodically  informed 
of  the  state  of  its  financial  affairs,  but  the  wholesome  influence 
of  publicity,  and  consequently  of  public  opinion,  is  brought  to  bear 
on  each  individual  congregation,  to  keep  it  from  neglecting  its 
duty. 

Besides  these  monthly  financial  reports,  a  complete  statement  of 
all  the  public  accounts  of  the  church  is  published  by  the  assembly 
every  year.  In  this  statement  not  only  are  the  whole  of  the  sums 
collected  by  each  of  the  congregations  for  the  various  funds  of  the 
church  carefolly  entered,  but  also  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
eadi  of  these  fands,  exactly  as  it  was  presented  to  the  assembly  by 
the  committee  having  charge  of  it.  Copies  of  this  statement  are 
gent  every  year  to  all  the  presbyteries,  ministers,  and  deacons' 
courts,  along  with  the  acts  of  the  assembly.  The  statement  is  also 
published  in  the  number  of  the  "  Monthly  Record  "  first  issued  after 
each  assembly.  In  these  different  ways  the  utmost  pains  is  taken 
to  bring  and  keep  all  the  money  transactions  of  the  church  coi^-> 
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tinnally  under  the  eye  of  all  her  office-bearers  and  people.  It  is 
probably  due  mainly  to  this  cause  that  the  most  entire  and  unbroken 
confidence,  in  the  integrity  of  the  church's  management  of  her 
funds,  reigns  throughout  the  whole  body  of  her  congregations. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  of  my  presidency  of  the  sustentation 
fund  committee,  I  have  never  heard  even  a  suspicion  of  malversa- 
tion expressed  with  respect  to  any  one  of  the  almost  countless 
pecuniary  remittances  that  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro  in 
connection  with  its  affairs. 

3.  The  growth  and  distribution  of  the  church,  as  regards  the 
urban  and  rural  districts  of  the  country  respectively. 

Over  the  growth  of  the  church  it  is  the  special  function  of  the 
home  mission  committees  to  watch,  one  of  these  committees  being 
charged  with  this  work  in  the  Highlands  and  the  other  in  the  Low- 
lands. The  funds  of  these  committees  are  employed  in  stimulating, 
aiding,  and  fostering  local  effijrts  on  behalf  of  church  extension, 
wherever  such  efforts  appear  to  be  caUed  for.  For  a  number  of 
years  all  new  charges,  so  soon  as  they  were  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  general  assembly,  were  at  once  admitted  to  aU  the  benefits  of 
the  central  sustentation  fund.  This  method  of  proceeding,  however, 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  some  serious  disadvantages.  It 
tended  to  niultiply  charges  prematurely  by  the  facilities  it  afforded 
to  the  local  parties,  of  getting  them  set  up  without  taking  upon 
themselves  a  due  share  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their 
permanent  support.  To  check  this  evil  it  was  at  length  decided 
by  the  Assembly  that,  thenceforth,  all  new  charges  should  be 
required  to  pass  through  a  certain  period  of  probation  before  being 
placed  on  the  platform  of  the  equal  dividend.  During  this  pro- 
bationary stage  of  their  career  these  new  charges  are  not  allowed 
to  receive,  from  the  sustentation  frmd,  more  than  they  themselves 
contribute  to  it.  Although  to  this  sum  grants  in  aid  are  made  from 
the  home  mis^on  and  certain  other  subsidiary  funds, — the  total 
amount  so  received,  including  these  grants,  is  in  most  cases  less 
than  the  equal  dividend.  The  congregation  of  the  new  charge  is, 
in  these  circumstances,  impelled  to  do  its  utmost  in  the  way  of 
increasing  its  own  contributions,  so  as  to  make  a  better  provision 
for  its  minister.  Under  this  arrangement  habits  of  self-reliance 
are  cultivated,  the  liberality  of  the  congregation  is  developed,  and 
a  greater  security  is  thus  obtained,  that,  when  the  congregation 
is  transferred  from  the  church-extension  platform  to  that  of  the 
equal  dividend,  it  will  not  press  unduly  on  the  equal  dividend 
fund. 

The  number  of  church-extension  charges  existing  at  the  date  of 
the  general  assembly  of  1869,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper,  amounted  to  82.     The  following  table  will  show 
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what  the  ministers  of  these  charges  received  for  their  support  from 
all  the  sources  aboye  indicated : — 

Mmisten  who  reoeiTed  leas  than  loo^  a-year lo 

„  aboTO  ioo2.  and  less  than  150^ 31 

w  )>      150^-  w  *ooi '8 

»  „     aoo^  „  3002 II 

»  »     300^-  »  500^ " 

i»  »     500^ ' 

82 

Of  the  ten  ministers  referred  to  in  the  above  table  as  receiving 
less  than  tool.,  six  received  94Z.  each  and  upwards,  two  received 
from  80/.  to  90.,  and  the  remaining  two  received  fit)m  70Z.  to  8o/, 
In  reference  to  the  ministers  of  church-extension  charges  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  this  further  explanation,  that  no  contribution  is 
made,  from  the  home  mission  or  other  subsidiary  aid  fund,  to  any  of 
these  ministers  whose  congregations  contribute  to  the  sustentation 
fund  1 50/.  or  more  per  annum.  The  ministers  of  all  such  church- 
extension  charges  are  placed  at  once  on  the  platform  of  the  equal 
dividend.  Of  those  charges,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  owing  to 
their  greater  poverty,  continue  to  be  aid-receiving,  six  are  annually 
advanced  to  the  platform  of  the  equal  dividend — ^and,  generally, 
according  to  their  seniority. 

As  regards  the  actual  growth  of  the  church  as  a  whole.  Table 
No.  I  of  tbe  Appendix  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after 
the  disruption  of  1843,  the  number  of  ministers  who  participated 
in  the  fund  during  that  year  was  583 ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-sixth  year,  that  is,  at  the  date  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1869,  the  number  of  ministers  participating  in  the  course  of  that 
year  was  942.*  The  increase  in  the  number  of  congregations  has 
not  been  quite  in  the  same  proportion;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  number  of  congregations  who  left  the  Establishment  in  1843 
was  very  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  ministers  who 
did  so.  In  many  parishes,  while  the  ministers  adhered  to  the 
Establishment,  thc^  congregations  withdrew  from  it.  On  this  account 
a  great  part  of  the  home  mission  work  of  the  church,  in  its 
earlier  years,  consisted  in  organizing  such  congr^ations,  and  in 
providing  them  with  ministers.  At  the  date  of  the  assembly  of 
1849  the  number  of  congregations  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  church  as  regular  charges  was  750;  although,  at  the  period 
above  named,   64  of   these    charges  were  still  unsupplied  with 

*  These  numbers  inclode  those  who,  from  death  or  induction  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year,  drew  only  a  portion  of  the  year's  inoome. 
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ministers.  During  the  twenty  years  that  have  sinoe  elapsed  the 
nnmber  of  sanctioned  charges  has  risen  to  876,*  and  every  one  of 
these  charges  has  now  a  minister  placed  over  it. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  chnroh  over  town  and 
country,  the  following  brief  statement  will  explain  how  this  matter 
stands.     The  largest  and  most  populous  towns  of  Scotland  are — 

Miniaten. 
Edinburgli  (indading  Leith),  in  which  the  Free  Church  haa....    45 

Glasgow,  in  which  it  hai 57 

Aberdeen  „  -.     19 

Dundee  „  16 

Total 137 

The  remaining  ministers,  amounting  in  number  to  nearly  800, 
are  placed  in  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts.  To 
show  that  the  charges  of  this  great  body  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Free  Church  are  spread  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  country,  the 
following  facts  may  suffice. 

The  church  is  divided  into  71  presbjrteries,  and  these  presbyteries 
are  combined  into  14  provincial  synods.  Five  of  those  synods 
stretch  over  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Highlands,  extending 
as  they  do  from  the  Mull  of  Kantyre,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Argyllshire,  to  the  shore  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  large  section  of  the  country  is  but  thinly  peopled. 
The  five  synods  within  which  it  is  all  but  entirely  embraced  are 
those  of — 

HUnirten. 

Argyll,  in  which  the  Free  Church  haa 45 

Moray 55 

Boss zs 

Sutherland  and  Caithness 34 

Glendg 36 

Total    195 

K  to  the  synods  now  named  there  be  added  those  parts  of  two 
other  synods — ^those,  viz.,  of  Perth  and  Stirling  and  of  Aberdeen — 
which  belong  to  the  Highlands,  the  number  of  ministers  of  the 
Free  Church  whose  charges  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gram- 
pians may  be  safely  stated  as  amounting  to  about  240.  And  besides, 
the  Free  Church  has  15  ministers  in  the  Orkney  and  10  in  the 
Shetland  Isles. 

*  Excepting  from  1 5  to  20  charges  which  may  be  at  present  vacant  by  death  of 
the  miniiten  or  removal. 
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The  Lowland  synods,  and  tlie  nnmber  of  their  ministers  respec- 
tively, are  as  follows  : — 

Ministen. 

Lotbian  and  Tweedale  104 

Mene  and  Teviotdale    38 

DxunfrieB 34 

Galloway 24 

Glasgow  and  Ayr   190 

Fife  SS 

Angns  and  Meama ^1 

Perth  and  Stirling 7*; 

Aberdeen 99 

Total    700 

If  from  this  total  there  be  subtracted  those  ministers  belonging 
to  the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  that  of  Perth  and  Stirling  whose 
charges  lie  north  of  the  Grampians,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nnmber 
of  ministers  of  the  Free  Chnrch  whose  charges  belong  to  the  Low- 
lands,— that  is  to  say,  to  the  district  of  country  extending  from  the 
Grampians  to  the  English  border, — is  about  655. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  origin,  objects, 
methods,  and  results  of  the  financial  system  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  has  enabled  her  not  only  to  provide  the  whole  material 
equipment  of  a  Christian  church,  such  as  colleges  and  schools, 
residences  for  her  clergy  and  places  of  worship  for  her  people,  but 
to  maintain  all  over  the  country  a  stated  and  educated  ministry,  in 
some  measure  of  comfort,  and  in  a  position,  as  regards  their  means 
of  support,  not  too  immediately  or  entirely  dependent  on  those 
among  whom  they  are  called  to  discharge  their  sacred  duties.  It 
has  enabled  her  to  do  these  things  in  a  country  and  among  a 
section  of  its  population  possessing  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
wealth,  and  for  a  length  of  time  which  has  been  at  least  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  prove  that  her  financial  system  has  a  capabiKty  of 
endurance  which  has  amply  justified  its  adoption,  and  vindicated 
the  sagacity  of  its  distinguished  founder. 
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Table  L — Showing  Annual  Income  of  Sustentation  Fundy  Amount  of  Equal 
Dividend^  and  the  Number  of  Ministers  who  Received  a  Full  Equal 
Dividend  each  Year  from  1843  tiU  1869. 


Tew. 


Income 

of  Sostentotioii 

Fund. 


Ministers 
Beceivin^a  VvXi 
Equal  DiTidend. 


Tirtalor 

Ministers  o 

Fund.* 


Eqnal 
Diridend. 


1843-44. 

'45-46. 
'46-47. 
'47-48. 
'48-49. 
'49-60. 

1850-51. 
'61-52. 
'62-53. 
'68-54. 
'64-55. 
'65-66. 
'66-67. 
'67-58. 
'68-69. 
'59-60. 

1860-61. 
'61-62. 
'62-63. 
'63-64. 
'64-65. 
'65-66. 
'66-67. 
'67-68. 


£ 
61,513 

76,180 

80,290 

82,166 

84,051 

87,519 

89,649 

92,074 

91,469 

90,661 

97,352 

100,408 

107,714 

110,006 

110,254 

110,435 

109,173 

113,463 
112,887 
114,739 
117,590 
118,452 
122,592 
124,317 
133,050 
137,216 


470 
557 
580 
590 
596 

623 
647 

668 

675 
691 
696 
700 

7i» 
700 

703 
713 
723 

730 
714 
7ii 
715 
710 

74' 
731 
728 
740 


583 
627 
667 
673 
684 
694 
706 

728 
724 
726 
747 
771 
779 
791 
803 
812 
831 

844 
872 
885 
894 
906 
902 
917 
928 
942 


£ 

105 

122 
111 
12a 
128 
122 
"3 

123 
122 
121 
119 

'3* 
140 
138 
138 
138 

>35 

138 
137 
»37 
138 
144 

H3 
144 

150 
150 


*  This  column  includes  all  ministers  yvho  have  received  stipends  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  therefore  shows  a  little  excess  in  the  total  of  ministers  each 
year,  as  it  includes  both  ministers  who  have  died,  and  successors  who  have  been 
inducted  during  the  same  year. 

To  saye  space,  the  amounts  in  this  and  the  subsequent  tables  haye  been 
given  to  the  nearest  £, 
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Tear. 


General. 


Lo^ 


TotaL 


1848-44. 
'44^6. 
'45-46. 
'46-47. 
'47-48 . 
'48-49. 
'49-60. 

1850-51. 
'61-62 . 
'52-58 . 
'63-54. 
'54-55. 
'66-56. 
'66-57. 
'57-58. 
'58-59. 
'59-60. 

1860-61. 
'61-62. 
'62-63. 
'63-64. 
'64-65. 
'65-66. 
'66-67. 
'67-68. 


TotalB  . 


84,206 
23,774 
38,920 
23,269 
22,011 
24,708 

18,003 
5,000 
5,215 
3,402 


5,391 
6,786 
15,961 
9,341 
6,716 

6,011 


4,098 
982 
2,247 
150 
1,771 
8,037 
2,400 


855,452 


£ 
142,599 

97,532 

66,066 

46,447 

34,566 

43,981 

52,609 

51,948 
37,510 
37,100 
.  87,375 
33,689 
'30,200 
43,438 
46,897 
41,179 
35,855 

36,539 
38,518 
48,893 
49,814 
41,822 
55,038 
46,964 
56,279 
59,919 


1,812,272 


227,837 

i3>,738 

89,840 

85,367 
57,835 
65,99* 
77,3»7 

69,950 
42,510 

42,315 
40,777 
36,675 
35,591 
50,119 
62,858 

50,520 
42,57* 

42,55  > 
42,347 
52,99  > 
50,296 
44,069 
55,188 

48,735 
59,316 
62,319 


1,667,725 
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Tabus  III. — General  Abstract  of  Miseumary  Schemes^  showing  the  Whole 
Sums  Raised  Yearly  during  the  Twenty-Sij:  Years  from  the  Disruption 
to  1868-69  inclusive^  for  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Home. 

Cdoniet. 

Coatinent 

of 
Europe. 

FweigiL 

Jews. 

Tear. 

Lowlandf. 

Highland!. 

ToM. 

1848-44 .... 

£ 
2,987 

£ 

a,26o 

£ 
8,169 

£ 

£ 
18,488 

£ 
4,549 

£ 

26,848 

'44r-46 .... 

4,698 

SS 

8,891 

1,842 

19,011 

6,812 

40,303 

'45-46... 

6,288 

— 

8,988 

8,918 

12,852 

6,511 

37,508 

'46-47 .... 

6,184 

15.769 

9,840 

2,484 

18,817 

6,598 

53,194 

'47-48 .... 

6,176 

90 

4,146 

2,656 

21,955 

6,080 

40,103 

'48-49 .... 

6,248 

74 

4,078 

8,858 

12,767 

1,275 

26,790 

1849-60.... 

406 

5,189 

8,790 

878 

14,180 

4,505 

a8,293 

'60-51 .... 

4,970 

1,1*4 

4,901 

820 

17,264 

6,672 

34,450 

'61-^2 .... 

4,498 

31833 

4,124 

24 

14,194 

4,486 

31,105 

'62-58 .... 

7,507 

331 

8,108 

14 

17,710 

4,982 

38,596 

'68-54... 

4,001 

4,067 

4,848 

2,195 

12,010 

8,597 

35,219 

1864r-65 .... 

6,585 

218 

5,942 

886 

25,440 

4,856 

43.3  »7 

'66-66... 

2,050 

3,618 

4,150 

1,919 

19,821 

4,461 

36,018 

'66-67 .... 

7,284 

667 

4,104 

425 

15,916 

4,698 

34,945 

'67-68 .... 

6,408 

\yS$S 

5,187 

1,611 

18,980 

2,546 

39,336 

'58-69.... 

2,540 

1,314 

4,488 

2,457 

19,210 

7,674 

37,682 

1869-60.... 

8,018 

4,^57 

4,421 

225 

16,509 

4,208 

37,63* 

'60-61 .... 

6,846 

768 

8,918 

8,060 

20,218 

4,581 

39,385 

'61-62  • 

8,251 

4,069 

4,827 

608 

18,868 

4,644 

40,667 

'62-68 

5,702 

622 

8,668 

2,494 

14,084 

8,962 

30^.82 

'68-64.... 

7,796 

4,094 

8,227 

811 

18,107 

4,282 

37,769 

1864r-65 .... 

6,917 

3,196 

2,988 

2,442 

27,818 

4,809 

47,620 

'66-66.... 

7,989 

4,499 

8,449 

206 

19,871 

4,519 

40482 

'66-67 .... 

6,019 

1400 

^    8,145 

2,879 

1^,976 

4,897 

36,816 

'67-68 .... 

8,517 

4,187 

8,172 

427 

19,941 

6,184 

41,426 

'68-69... 

6,285 

lASS 

8,017 

8,066 

28,494 

6,828 

49,Hi 

Totals 

148,004 

71,711 

122,876 

89,544 

470,846 

129,965 

982,935 
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Table  rv. — General  Abstnict,  showing  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  Funds  Raised  for  aU 
Purposes  during  the  Twenty- Six  Tears  from  the  Disruption  to  1868-69  inclusive. 


Building  Fundi. 

Sustentation, 

Sup. 

pleiuuntary 

for  Aged  and 

Infirm 

Ministera. 

Ccm- 
grcgationaL 

Edaea- 
tion. 

Colleget. 

Ifiasiona. 

General 
Tnuleea 

and 

Miscdla- 

neoiu. 

Tctr. 

QeneraL 

Local. 

TWal. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

184a-44 

86^238 

142,598 

61,513 

41,540 

3,722 

1,221 

26,848 

1,190 

363,872 

1844-46 

34,206 

97,53i 

76,180 

69,986 

4,003 

9,221 

40,303 

2,173 

333,604 

'4^-46 

23,774 

66,066 

80,291 

70,676 

9,656 

7,201 

37,508 

1,090 

296,259 

'46-17 

38,920 

46,446 

82,166 

78,227 

10,142 

8,472 

63,192 

27 

317,595 

'47-48 

23,269 

34i5^^ 

89,051 

71,860 

10,317 

6,154 

40,103 

85 

275.348 

'48-49 

22,011 

43,981 

88,328 

71,379 

11,020 

8,950 

26,790 

1 

272,461 

1849-60 

24,708 

52,609 

90,973 

77,590 

11,197 

5,608 

28,293 

15,362 

306,340 

•60-61 

18,008 

51,948 

96,847 

74,472 

13,007 

15,000 

34,250 

56 

303,^81 

'61-62 

6,000 

37,510 

93,426 

80,334 

15,016 

6,078 

31,105 

712 

269,182 

'62-63 

6,216 

37,100 

93,066 

79,716 

13,136 

10,389 

38,596 

318 

277,536 

'6»-W 

8,402 

37,375 

109,263 

83,505 

12,672 

6,823 

35,219 

1,422 

289,670 

1854-66 

2,986 

33,689 

107,347 

85,871 

13,888 

9,607 

43,327 

9,761 

306,476 

'65-^ 

6,391 

30,200 

111,819 

86,750 

13,111 

6,671 

36,018 

110 

288,569 

'66^7 

6,786 

43,433 

115,708 

87,871 

14,133 

7,084 

32,945 

266 

308,225 

'67-68 

16,961 

46,897 

114,412 

92,867 

16,674 

6,852 

89,336 

106 

33'>794 

•68-69 

9,341 

41,180 

126,283 

94,462 

17,765 

9,000 

37,682 

6,992 

392,7H 

1869-60 

6,716 

35,856 

111,682 

97,363 

16,557 

6,303 

37,632 

7,709 

319,818 

•60-61 

6,011 

36,539 

118,692 

100,184 

16,723 

7,232 

39,385 

6,274 

530,992 

'61-62 

3,829 

38,518 

115,816 

105,342 

15,431 

13,686 

40,667 

4,149 

337,437 

'62-68 

4,098 

48,893 

118,207 

111,764 

16,275 

7,209 

30,482 

6,153 

343,081 

'63-^ 

982 

49,314 

121,760 

107,397 

15,801 

6,933 

37,769 

8,671 

343,626 

1864-66 

2,247 

41,822 

123,052 

113,364 

19,309 

6,094 

47,620 

5,502 

359,010 

'66-66 

150 

55,038 

136,427 

118,792 

19,665 

10,661 

40,482 

3,674 

383,890 

'66-67 

1,771 

46,964 

129,468 

122,260 

20,359 

7,672 

36,816 

3,804 

369,114 

'67-68 

3,037 

56,279 

1394^7 

126,428 

19,123 

6,499 

41,426 

3,747 

395,776 

'68-69 

2,400 

59.919 

143,083 

126,446 

19,245 

17,269 

49,141 

4,294 

421,796 

TTotak  ... 

366,452 

1,312,272 

2,792,587 

2.376,095 

367,946 

211,888 

982,935 

88,695 

8,487,774 
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Tablb  V. — Showing  the  Oeneral  and  Special  Expenses  incurred  in  Conokust- 
ing  the  Business  of  the  Free  Chwrch  during  the  Year  from  I5th  March, 
1868,  to  16th  March,  1869. 


1.  Sufltentation  fund 

2.  Aged  and  inflim  ministers'  fund 

3.  Home  mission   

4.  Highlands 

6.  Education 

6.  Colleges 

7.  Foreign  missions  

8.  Colonial      „         

9.  Jews*  oonyersion   

r  Church  building    


10. 


(.Manse         „         

11.    Continent  

13.  Pre-disruption  ministers'  fund. . . . 

14.  Sundries 


Totals  . 


Asiembly 

and  General 

Expenses. 


133 

174 

116 

234 

106 

269 

116 

188 

52 

52 

47 

63 

34 


2,386 


Committeet* 
Expenses. 


£ 
1,236 

234 

149 

508 

30 

746 

192 

78 

56 

35 

112 

37 


3,412 


TotaL 


£ 

2,o88 

>33 
409 
Z65 
H» 
135 

308 
»i7 
107 
87 
159 
100 

34 


5»799 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Session  1868-69. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \7th  November,  1868. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

William  Gait. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Amount  of  the  Metallic  Currency  of  the  United  King- 
**  dom,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  International  Coinage.'* 
By  Professor  Jevons. 

Second  Ordina/ry  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Yhth  December,  1868. 
Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gbntlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 


VIZ.: — 


William  F.  Vnrdj. 
John  Dooglas  FarreU. 
William  Charles  Bryant. 
John  Harrison,  jun. 


Charles  James  WaUis. 
Samuel  Warren  Burton. 
William  Robinson. 
Frank  Borford  Treatt 


Charles  Rivers  Wilson. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"  Statistical  Notes  regarding  the  Colony  of  Natal."     By  Dr. 
B.  J.  Mann. 

"  On  Tea  Cultivation  in  India."     By  Mr.  D.  H.  Fielder. 

Third  Ordma/ry  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19th  Jcmuary,  1869. 
Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

George  Domhnsch.     *     |    WilUam  Hancock. 
Ernest  Seyd. 

Mr.    Josiah    Boothby,    of    South    Australia,    was    elected    a 
Corresponding  Member. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"On  the  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom."     By  Mr.   R. 
Dudley  Baxter,  M.A. 

Fov/rth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  16th  February,  1869. 
Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the   Cost  and  Organisation  of  the  Civil   Service."     By 
Mr  Horace  Mann. 
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Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \Uh  March,  1869. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Henry  A.  Isaacs.  I    Philip  Sayle,  Jan. 

B.  H.  Patterson.  |    Al£red  K.  Dyer. 

Charles  Morgan  Norwood,  M.P. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.'*    By 
Mr.  James  Caird. 

Bixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  AjprU,  1869. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  (Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 


John  Shaw. 

Charles  Lamport. 

John  Passmore  Edwards. 


William  Frederic  De  La  Bae. 
James  Macaleeter  Hall. 
B.  Anstrather  DalyelL 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  Insanity  and  Crime,  and  on  the  Plea   of  Insanity  in 
Criminal  Cases."     By  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Ordmwry  Meeting,  Tuesday,  ISth  May,  1869. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Socieiy, 
viz.: — 

John  Kyshe  I    William  Thos.  Newmarch. 

John  Cleghom.  |    Joseph  Hickson. 

William  Edmonds. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands."   By  Mr.  Samuel  Brown. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Ibth  June,  1869. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  (Jentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 


Henry  Davies  Pochin. 

William  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.D. 

Henry  Beverley. 


Thomas  Dyke  Adand,  M.P. 
Francis  GustaTios  Paolos  Neison,  jon. 
John  Ancram  Lawsoo. 
Peter  Imrie. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Statistics  of  the  English  Census."     By  Mr.  T.  A, 
Welton. 
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Recommendations  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Societt  with 
respect  to  the  Census  0/  1871. 

The  minute  printed  below  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  a 
copy  of  it  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department ; — 

"  1.  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  suggest  any  arrangements  of 
"  detail  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  information  differing  from 
"  those  which  have  been  observed  generally  with  great  success  in 
"  the  taking  of  the  census  on  the  last  two  occasions." 

"  2.  That  it  is  advisable  that  the  census  of  1871  should  be  taken 
"  at  the  same  time  of  the  yeiir  as  the  last  census." 

"  3.  Two  collateral  branches  of  inquiry  were  prosecuted  in  1851 
**  by  means  of  the  census  machinery,  but  not  under  the  compulsory 
*'  powers  of  the  statute." 

These  related  to — 

a.  The  provision  existing  for  religious  worship,  and  the  atten- 
dance thei-eon. 

h.  The  means  existing  for  education,  and  the  attendance  at 
schools  and  places  of  instruction. 

The  Council,  in  18G0,  were  of  opinion  that  both  these  collateral 
subjects  should  be  inquired  into  at  the  census  of  1861,  and  made 
their  recommendation  accordingly  in  April,  1800.  This  recom- 
mendation was  not  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

The  Council  having  again  considered  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
and  having  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  investigation  of 
1851,  think  it  expedient  that  the  same  subjects  should  in  like 
manner  be  inquired  into  at  the  census  of  1871. 

"  4.  They  also  are  of  opinion  that  the  statute  to  be  passed  on 
"  the  present  occasion  should  further  contain  an  express  enactment 
"  requiring  that  a  distinct  question  should  be  inserted  in  every 
"  census  schedule  as  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  persons 
"  included  in  that  schedule." 

"  5.  That  the  statute  should  also  require  that  the  person  filling 
"  up  the  schedule  should  state  whether  eveiy  individual  mentioned 
"  therein  above  the  age  of  seven  years  can  read  or  write." 

"  6.  That  inquiries  to  show  the  state  of  the  house  accommodation 
"  of  the  people  on  lie  basis  adopted  with  so  much  success  in  the 
"  last  census  of  Scotland,  should  be  embodied  in  the  next  census 
"  returns  for  England." 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1869. 


Thiett- Ninth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science^  held  at  Exeter,  18th — 26th  August, 
1869. 

Section  F. — Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 

iVwtdwi^.— The  Rigbt  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

rice-President*.— T.  D.  Acland,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.;  Lord  Stanley,  F.R.8., 
M.P.;  Lord  Houghton.  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.;  Sir  W.  Tite,  F.R.S.,  M.P.;  Dp.  Wm.  Fair, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A. 

Secretariee, — Edmund  Macrory,  M.A.;  Frederick  Purdy,  F.S.S.;  Charles 
T.  D.  Acland,  M.A. 

Committee, — ^The  Solicitor-Qeneral ;  Rev.  H.  Barnes ;  F.  J.  Bramwell ;  Edgar 
Bowring,  M.P.;  John  Bowring;   H.  G.  Bohn;  Samuel  Brown;  Lord  Colchester 
Jno.  Daw;  H.  Dircks;  Frank  Fellowes;  Earl  Fortescue;  Brutton  Ford;  Rev.  Dr. 
Ginsburg;  Canon  Girdlestone;  Rev.  G.  Gould;  Wm.  D.  Harding;  J.  H.  Holley 
A;*chibald  Hamilton ;  James  Heywood ;  Professor  Jacob! ;  Sir  Willonghby  Jones 
John  Lambert ;  PVofessor  L.  I^evi ;   Sir  John  Lubbock ;    Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P. 
Horace  Mann ;  Dr.  Robert  Mann ;   J.  Murch ;    H.  Orpen ;   Msjor  Porter ;   Dr. 
Jas.  Stark;  Dr.  Scott;  George  Senior;  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  M.P.;  E.  H.  Vivian 
Professor  Voelcker;    Thomas   Webster,   Q.C.;    Robert  Wilkinson;   Sir  Andrew 
Waugh,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  in  the  Section  : — 

Thursday,  \9th  Atigust, 

The  President*s  Address, 

Oanon  Girdlestone, — Maintenance  of  Schools  in  Rural  Districts. 

/.    Bailey    Denton, — Technical    Education    of    the    Agricoltnral 

Labourer. 
James  Hunt  Holley, — Remarks  on   the  need   of  Science  for  the 

development  of  Agriculture. 
Dr,  L.  Lvndswy, — The  Sutherland  Gk)ld  Diggings,  as  a  scientific  and 

social  experiment. 
John  Ohver,  F,S,8, — Decline  of  Ship  Building  on  the  Thames. 

Friday,  20th  August. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Coins 

in  the  interest  of  Science. 
Dr,  Farr,  F,B.8.,  F,S.8.— On  International  Coinage. 
W,  H,  JJ.  Sankey. — On  Weights  and  Measures. 
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Professor  Leone  Levi^  F.S.8. — On  the  Economic  Condition  of  the 

Ag^cultural  Laboarer  in  England. 
Professor   Leone    Levi,   F,S.8. — On    Agricultural   Economics    and 

Wages. 
Frederick  Purdy,  F.8,8. — Statistical  Notes  on  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes' 

Agricultural  Experiments. 

8atwday,  21st  Augtist. 

James HeyicoodyM.A.y  F,B.8.,F.8.8. — On  the  Examination  Subjects 

for  admission  into  the  College  for  Women  at  Hitchen. 
Bev,    W.  Tuckwell,  M.A.—On   the   Method  of  Teaching  Physical 

Science. 
Jesse  Callings. — Statistics  of  the  National  Educational  League. 
Raphael  Brandon, — Some  Statistics   of  Railway  in   their  relation 

to  the  Public. 
James  8tarky  M.D, — Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics. 
P.  M,  Tait,  F,8.8,—YitaX  Statistics  of  Bombay. 
Robert  Mann. — On  Naval  Finance. 
Hyde  Clarke,  F.8.8,—0ti  the  Want  of  Statistics  on  the  Question  of 

Mixed  Races. 
Hyde  Clarice,  F8,8,— On  the  Rapidity  of  Human  Thought. 
Hyde  Clarke,  F,8,8. — On  the  Distinction  between  Rent  and  Land 

Tax  in  India. 

Monday,  2^rd  August, 

Frederick  Purdy,  F,8.8, — On  the  Pressure  of  Taxation  on   Real 

Property. 
Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  F.8.8. — On  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland. 
W,  Botley. — On  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

Tuesday,  2Mh  August. 

Br.  Robert  Mann. — On  Assisted  Emigration. 

Archibald    Hamilton,    F.8,8. — The    Economic    Progress    of  New 

Zealand. 
James  Heywood,  F.R.8,,  F.8,8. — On   Municipal   Oovemment  for 

Canadian  Indian  Reserves. 
Sir  J.    Bowring. — On    Prison    Laws    as    associated    with  Prison 

Discipline. 
F.  P.  Fellows,  F.8,S, — On  our  National  Accoxmts. 
Sir  J.  Bowring. — The  Devonshire  Association  for  Advancement  of 

Science  and  Art. 

Wednesday,  2hih  August. 

Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  LL.B. — Statistics  of  Invention,  illustrating  the 
Policy  of  a  Patent  Law. 
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I. — General  IiesuUs  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  History 

if  I8G9. 

From  the  Ecotunyust.  This  is  the  seventh  of  the  series  which 
has  appeared  in  that  paper.     See  Jminial^  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  78 — 102 : — 

"  The  recovery  of  trade  visible  in  a  small  degree  at  the  close  of 
1868  has  made  decided  progress  in  1869,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  there  was  in  the  iron,. hard waixj,  woollen,  worsted,  and 
hosiery  trades,  and  in  some  others  of  less  magnitude,  considerable 
activity. 

"  Foreign  Politics  have  occasioned  little  anxiety.  The  close  of 
the  general  elections  in  France  early  in  June  showed  a  large  acces- 
sion of  numbers  and  ability  to  the  Opposition,  and  in  the  course  of 
July  and  August  it  became  certain  that  the  Emperor  was  prepared 
to  adopt  extensive  and  real  measures  of  parliamentary  adminis- 
tration. These  measures  culminated  in  December  in  the  formation 
of  the  cabinet  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  and  the  reappearanCxC  in  France, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  a  Constitutional 
Government  resting  on  the  solid  support  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  expected,  and  with  reason,  that  by  such  a  govern- 
ment large  economies  will  be  carried  out  in  the  enormous  military 
expenditure  of  France.  In  Prussia  and  Austria  there  has  been 
further  growth  of  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  former  years — 
and  ardent  expressions  in  the  legislatures  of  both  countries  for 
peace  and  reduced  taxation.  Italy  still  remains  unsettled  and  un- 
satisfied— with  cabinets  ever  changing,  and  a  parliament  which 
consumes  itself  in  mere  debates.  Spain  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  a  monarchy  without  a  monarch,  and  a 
republic  without  a  chief;  but  this  interim  system  seems  to  answer 
most  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
changed. 

"  (General  Grant  assumed  official  charge  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
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United  States  in  March  (1869),  and  the  new  Honse  of  Represen- 
tatives which  then  met  has  certainly  been  better  in  tone  and 
character  than  the  preceding  one.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
declare  the  inviolability  of  the  public  obligations,  and  to  dis- 
countenance attempts  made  in  the  direction  of  repudiation.  The 
'  Alabama '  controversy  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  official  abey- 
ance during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  despatches 
from  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Sumner 
delivered  a  vehement  and  extreme  speech  in  the  Senate  early  in  the 
year,  setting  forth  preposterous  claims  on  England ;  but  in  this 
country  and  in  his  own  he  entirely  failed  in  producing  the  effects  he 
expected. 

*'  The  war  in  South  America  against  Lopez  has  been  prolonged 
in  a  sense  throughout  the  year  by  the  extraordinary  resources  of 
the  fugitive  tyrant — for  it  is  now  clearly  ascei-tained  that  he  was 
perhaps  as  cruel  and  savage  an  oppressor  as  ever  lived.  The  main 
army  of  the  Allies  is  now  dispersed,  and  only  a  flying  field  force  lefc  to 
protect  the  new  Paraguayan  Government  installed  in  Ascuncion. 

"  The  changes  of  the  year  have  been  all  in  favour  of  a  more 
settled  aspect  of  politics  over  the  world.  In  Europe  the  strength 
and  temper  of  the  representative  institutions  has  put  an  end  to  the 
merely  personal  element,  so  long  a  source  of  danger. 

"  As  regards  the  harvest  of  18t>9  in  Great  Britain,  Messrs.  Carr 
and  Co.  quoted  passim  say — '  In  the  early  part  of  May  wheat  pro- 
mised a  yield  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  18G8,  but  fi-om  that 
time  the  weather  changed,  became  cold  and  wintry,  with  some 
slight  frost  at  night,  and  continued  so  till  about  the  27th  June, 
when  we  had  the  first  appearance  of  summer.  Hardly  can  be 
remembered  such  a  cold  June.  From  the  beginning  of  July  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  *  *  *  *  Qq  the  whole 
the  wheat  crop  is  considered  to  be  lo  to  15  per  cent,  below  an 
average,  and  25  to  30  per  cent,  under  the  crop  of  18G8.'  The 
following  Table  (I)  gives  the  prices  after  harvest,  &c. : — 

(I). — Gazette  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United 
Kingdom,  iminediatelif  after  the  Harvest,  1863-69,  and  Total  Average 
of  each  Calendar  Year, 


Ailer  Hanrest. 

s.  d. 

1869.    26th  October 46  2 

*68.             „            53  4 

'67.             „            70  8 

'66.              „            5*  6 

'65.              „            42  4 

'64.              „            38  6 

*es,              „             40  - 


Total  Ayerage. 

#.  d, 

1869.    Whole  Year  48  a 

'^-             »            63  9 

'67.              „            64  6 

'66.              „            49  n 

'66.              „ 41  10 

'64.             „            40  z 

'63.              „            44  9 


"  The  price  in  October,  1869,  as  compared  with  October,  1868, 
is   12  per  cent,  lower,  and  before  the  end  of  1869  the  price  had 
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fallen  to  43a. — a  figure  not  very  much  above  the  low  prices  of 
1863-64-65. 

"  The  Grain  Trade  of  1869  has  afforded  a  striking  example  of 
the  benefit  of  Free  Trade  principles  to  the  consumer.  Our  own 
crop  of  1869,  as  we  have  seen,  was  seriously  deficient ;  but  we  have 
beenprofusely  supplied  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world — especially  by 
the  United  States.  *  From  New  York,*  we  quote  BeU's  Weekly  Mes- 
senger referred  to  passim,  *  the  shipments  in  1869  have  been  on  an 
unprecedenfedly  heavy  scale,  the  experience  gained  in  1867-68 
having  taught  the  Western  farmers  the  necessity  of  forwarding 
their  produce  to  market  without  delay.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  rapid 
means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  extension  of  the  telegraphic 
system,  and  the  speedy  and  cheap  means  of  transit  offered  by  rail- 
roads in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  contributed  to  hasten  forward 
supplies  of  grain  to  Europe ;  and  these  influences  will  become  more 
and  more  important.  From  a  consumer's  point  of  view,  this  is  no 
doubt  very  encouraging,  but  the  position  of  the  wheat  grower  is 
decidedly  unfavourable.  We  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  1869  an 
unfavourable  year  to  the  English  farmer.' 

"  We  concur  in  the  opinion  here  expressed  regarding  the  English 
farmer.  He  has  had  a  short  home  crop  and  large  foreign  impor- 
tations, producing  low  prices.  But  the  moral  is  now  thoroughly 
understood.  The  English  farmer  and  his  landlord  must  adapt 
themselves  to  face  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  must  reconsider  rents,  modes  of  culture,  game  restrictions, 
terms  of  letting,  duration  of  leases,  and  agricultural  customs,  and 
they  must  apply  such  resources  of  capital  and  skill  in  their  business 
as  will  obtain  the  most  suitable  produce  out  of  the  land.  They 
have  close  at  hand  an  unlimited  demand  for  cattle,  roots,  and 
vegetables,  and  if  need  be  they  must  leave  wheat-growing  to  the 
most  favoured  localities.  The  real  interest  of  the  consumer  in 
this,  as  in  all  cases,  is  that  of  the  producer. 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  have  to  note  the  losses  of  many  in  the 
&rming  interest  at  home  as  an  unfavourable  incident  of  1869. 

"  The  general  course  of  wholesale  prices  in  1869  has  not  differed 
largely  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  tendency  has  been 
towards  higher  rates  in  several  important  cases — iron  for  example. 

"  The  next  Table  (II)  exhibits  the  percentage  results  in  the 
usual  form : — 
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(II). —  WhoUsaU  Prices  in  London,  Comparison  of  1st  January,  1870^ 
with  Three  Former  DateSy  stating  in  Percentages  the  Degree  in  which 
the  Prices  of  \st  January,  1870,  were  Higher  or  Lower  than  the  Prices 
prevailing  cU  the  Three  Selected  Earlier  Dates, 


Hiffacr 

Lower 

Higher 

Lover 

Higher 

Lover 

Higher 

Lover 

Arddet. 

Than 

1st  January, 

186». 

Tlian 

lit  JHimarr, 

1867. 

Tkan 

lat  Jauuary, 

18«4. 

Hum 
let  July.  1867. 

Coflfee 

Percnt 

5 

12 

5 

I 

2 

5 

lO 

4 

4 

I 

Percnt. 

8 
17 

1 

5 
6 

7 

6 
4 

8 

Percnt. 

1 
3 
5 

40 

Percnt. 
10 

88 

10 

1 

14 

4 

20 

5 
85 
16 
80 

Percnt. 

6 

5 

20 

12 

4 
8 

Parent. 

12 
5 

8 
8 

4 

80 
15 
10 

80 
15 

60 
50 
56 

Percnt. 
28 

9 

Percnt. 
12 

Sofar  

35 

Tea 

Wheat 

85 

Butchere^meafc  

Indigo     „ „...„... 

OiU .... 

10 

Timber    

4 

Tallow 

85 

Leather  ..„ 

CoDDer    

24 
85 

Iron 

27 

Lead    

24 

Tin  

17 

Cotton 

Flax  and  hemp  

SUk  

4 
15 

Wool  

50 

20 

Cotton  doth  

Total  Bank    Note 
circulation       of  ► 
Great  Britain .... 

— 

Note. — ^ThiB  table  is  deduced  from  the  percentages  giyen  in  Appendix  (C), 
and  maj  be  read  thus : — On  let  January,  1870,  coffee  was  5  per  cent,  higher  than 
on  Ist  January,  1869;  10  per  cent,  lower  than  on  Ist  January,  1867;  12  per 
cent  lower  than  on  1st  January,  1864 ;  and  12  per  cent,  lower  than  on  Ist  July, 
1857. 

*'  K  the  variation  of  prices,  as  shown  above,  be  trifling  as 
between  Ist  January,  1870,  and  1st  January,  1869,  the  fall  is  con- 
siderable when  1st  January,  1870,  is  compared  with  three  years 
ago  (1st  January,  1867),  still  more  considerable  when  compared 
with  six  years  ago  (1st  January,  1864),  and  in  the  highest  degree 
remarkable  when  compared  with  the  rates  current  thirteen  years 
ago  (1st  July,  1857).  Measured  against  that  particular  date, 
the  decline  of  present  prices  may  be  said  to  be  about  one-third 
(33  pel*  cent.).  Sugar,  timber,  copper,  iron,  lead,  wool,  tobacco, 
leather — taken  as  a  group — are  ftilly  one-third  cheaper  at  present 
than  at  the  close  of  1856. 
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"  Wages  during  1 869  remained  depressed  till  quite  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  the  iron  trades  a  rise  of  5  per  cent,  was  granted  early 
in  the  summer,  and  a  further  rise  of  10  per  cent,  (together  15  per 
cent.)  in  February,  1870.  In  some  other  trades  also  rates  of  wages 
slightly  advanced  (say)  from  3  to  7  per  cent. 

"  The  controversy  relative  to  the  alleged  depreciation  of  gold 
(that  is,  a  general  rise  of  prices),  consequent  on  the  Califomian 
and  Australian  discoveries,  still  retains  its  interest — but  not  the 
urgent  kind  of  interest  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  influx.  Pro- 
fessor Jevons  has  always  been  one  of  the  best  informed  leadei'S  of 
the  party  who  contended  for  the  certainty  of  the  fact  of  a  great 
depreciation  of  gold.  In  May  last  Mr.  Jevons  addressed  to  the 
Eamomlsf  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  in  which,  by  means  of  calcu- 
lations, founded  on  tl.e  data  of  this  annual  review,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  as  between  1849  and  1869  the  rise  of  general 
prices  is  18  per  cent.  We  think  this  conclusion  an  extreme  one. 
We  cannot  forget  the  long  train  of  violently  disturbing  causes — 
wars,  revolutions,  cotton  famines,  Indian  mutinies,  and  the  like — 
which  between  1841  and  1869  have  hindered  or  destroyed  pro- 
duction over  immense  countries,  and  have  operated  directly  and 
powerfully  to  raise  prices  by  limitations  of  mere  supply.  Professor 
Jevons,  however,  admits  tltat  the  extreme  views  of  alleged  depre- 
ciation favoured  by  M.  Chevaher,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  others,  in 
1853-54,  are  no  longer  tenable  ;  and  as  we  understand  the  following 
passage,  he  limits  his  modified  opinions  to  the  point — that  the  new 
gold  has  arrested  the  decline  of  general  prices  which  had  been  in 
progress  for  some  years  prior  to  1849,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  increasing  population  and  transactions  upon  the  then 
stationary  annual  supplies  of  the  precious  metals.  We  fully  accept 
this  latter  doctrine.  We  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  mercantile 
and  social  phenomena  of  the  (say)  twenty  or  twenty -five  years 
prior  to  1849  are  to  be  explained  only  by  tlie  progressive  appre- 
ciation  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  progressive  advantages  possessed 
by  creditors  over  debtors.  In  like  manner  the  altered  aspect  of 
the  period  since  1?^9  is  to  be  similarly  explained  by  the  cessation, 
and  perhaps  in  a  degree  the  reversal,  of  the  tendency  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years.     Mr.  Jevons  says : — 

**  *  Many  eminent  men,  especially  M.  Chevalier,  looked  upon  the 
depreciation  of  gold  as  a  sudden  and  revolutionary  event  which 
would  happen  in  the  course  of  time,  and  yet  I  believe  that  when 
M.  Chevalier  was  writing  (1?^54)  tlie  mast  sudden  and  serious  part 
of  the  effect  had  been  already  produced.  Prices  have  never  since 
stood  so  high  as  they  did  in  1854  and  1H57,  and  though  returning 
enterprise  and  expansion  of  credit  will  doubtless  occasion  another 
rise  in  the  next  few  years,  tliere  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  snppose 
that  we  shall  get  beyond  the  point  attained  in  1857.  I  should, 
therefore,  twt  venture  to  call  in  question  the  remark  of  your  annual 
reviewer,  that  the  tendency  is  now  in  an  opposite  direction — in 
that  of  appreciation  rather  than  depreciation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  causes  which  occasioned  a  great  fall  of  prices  before  1849 
are  now  again  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  All  I  contend  for 
is  the  existence  of  some  disiurhcmces  whichy  i/n  the  last  twenty  yeare 
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(1849-69)  lias  prevented  the  previous  fall  of  prices  from  continuing. 
•  *  •  •  Tiie  normal  course  of  prices  in  the  present  pro- 
gressive state  of  things  is,  I  think,  downwards;  but  for  twenty- 
years  at  least  this  normal  course  has  been  checked  or  even  reversed, 
and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  attribute  this  abnormal  eflfect  to  the 
contemporary  and  extraordinary  discoveries  of  gold.* 

"  We  accept  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  final  sentence,  namely, 
that  in  the  present  progressive  condition  of  invention,  discovery, 
and  enterprise,  the  natural  tendency  of  prices  is  towards  decline, 
by  reason  of  the  enlarging  facilities  and  power  of  production. 
The  object  of  all  scientific  methods  applied  to  commerce  and  the 
arte  is  Cheapness.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  projector  or  contriver 
is  to  get  command  of  an  article  at  such  a  price  as  will  secure  the 
steady  custom  of  the  million ;  for  he  perfectly  underst^ands  that 
certainty  and  stability  of  markets  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their 
extent  and  the  cheapness  of  the  articles  supplied.  It  seems  to  be 
very  probable  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  some  three, 
four,  or  more  years,  during  which  we  shall  see  the  effects  in 
increased  cheapness  of  a  large  group  of  commodities,  especially 
in  those  supplied  by  the  more  remote  and  comparatively  rude 
countries.  The  extension  of  telegraphs  to  all  the  principal  ports 
and  centres  of  the  world  is  itself  a  powerful  cause  of  production 
by  the  removal  of  delay  and  uncertainty.  Railways  in  Russia, 
Turkey,  Austria,  South  America,  and  the  western  regions  of  North 
America,  have  the  same  tendency,  but  in  a  more  direct  manner. 
Rapid  improvements  in  the  speed,  size,  and  navigation  of  ships 
conduce  to  the  same  end.  The  introduction  of  improved  and 
powerful  tools  and  machines  into  hitherto  rude  countries  are 
already  producing  striking  results, — as,  for  example,  steam  ploughs 
and  agricultural  machinery  in  Hungary  and  Austria — steam  appa- 
ratus in  the  preparation  of  cane  sugar  in  tlie  West  Indies, — and 
the  influx  of  science,  skill,  and  capital  into  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  in  replacement  of  the  costly  and  imperfect  methods  of 
slave  labour.  But  not  only  in  the  distant  and  backward  countries 
are  invention  and  enterprise  at  work.  It  was  never  so  incessantly 
active  as  at  present  all  over  Europe.  The  depression  of  the  last 
four  years  has  driven  all  producers  to  ransack  nature  and  science 
for  new  methods,  all  of  ecmiomical  tendency;  and  in  the  absence  of 
some  sudden  catastrophe  the  world  can  scarcely  fail  to  reap  an  early 
and  substantial  advantage. 

"  The  annual  production  of  gold  from  the  new  sources — that  is, 
California,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  British  Columbia — remains 
at  about  1 5  milHons  sterling,  with  a  tendency  to  decline.  It  may 
safely  be  afBrmed  that  the  present  enlarged  commerce  and  population 
of  the  world  could  easily  and  advantageously  absorb  a  much  larger 
annual  production  from  these  or  other  newly-found  sources;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  evidences  of  the  profound  changes 
of  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  commercial  portions  of  the  world 
now  require  a  total  annual  supply  of  30  millions  sterling  of  gold  in 
place  of  the  14  miUions,  which  was  the  average  prior  to  1849 — and 
not  only  absorb  the  30  millions,  but  look  anxiously  for  the  discovery 
of  further  deposits. 
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"  We  give  in  a  note  at  foot  the  state  of  the  Australian  gold 
fields  in  1868-69.  The  new  colony  of  Queensland  is  beginning  to 
afford  gold  exports.* 

"  In  1869  there  has  been  no  Abyssinian  war  to  swell  the  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  to  Egypt  and  Bombay,  but  the  figures  are  never* 
theless  not  very  different,  say  9  millions  in  1869,  against  10  millions 
in  1868. 

"  The  following  is  the  table  :— 

(III). — Export  of  Odd  and  Silver  to  Egypt  and  Easty  per  Peninsula 
and  OrieTital  and  French  Steamers,  1861-69. 


[0,000*8  omitted,  thttt  2.62  = 

2.«2O,O0W.] 

Year. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Totals. 

1869    

Mln. 
£ 
2,62 
6,52 
1,65 
2,87 

4,35 
6,97 
8,02 
3»40 
1,43 

Mln. 

£ 

6,44 

3,56 

2,05 
7,07 

9,74 
16,96 
15,13 
14,60 

8,86 

Mln. 

£ 

9,06 

10,08 

*68    

'67    

3,70 
9,95 

14,09 
23,9a 

23,>6 

18,00 

»66    

1865    

'64    

»68    

'62    

'61    

10,28 

Totals,  nine  years 

37,83 

84,41 

122,24 

Arerage        „         

4,20 

9,40 

13,60 

•  "  The  Times  Australian  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 

**  *  The  average  number  of  gold  miners  employed  in  Victoria  in  1868,  was 
63,181,  being  a  decrease  of  2,676  upon  the  corresponding  average  for  1867.  The 
average  earnings  of  each  man  last  year  were  104^.  i8«.  %d.,  as  compared  with 
872,  IS,  7<2.  in  1867.  There  are  2,651  ascertained  quartz  reef:i,  and  886,228  tons 
of  quartz  were  crushed  in  1868.  The  avemge  yield  of  gold  was  something  over 
half  an  ounce  to  the  ton,  while  the  cost  of  crushing  ranged  from  %s.  6d.  to  i/.  io#. 
per  ton.  The  extent  of  auriferous  land  opened  up  by  gold  miners  in  Victorin  is 
882  square  miles,  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  mining  plant  employed  was 
estimated  last  year  at  2,1 50,43  2^. 

"  *  The  total  area  of  the  land  held  as  claims  was  100,942  acres,  of  which  nearly 
oiin-third  was  last  year  lying  idle ;  the  computed  value  of  the  whole  of  the  claims 
was  last  year  8,869,504^  Twelve  new  gold  fields  were  discovered  last  year,  and 
329  new  companies,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  3,719,198^.,  were  registered  during 
1868. 

**  *  The  aggregate  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  Victoria  to  the  close  of  1868 
was  147,342,767/.  Tlie  total  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Queensland  in  the  six 
months  ending  drd  June,  1869,  was  67,080  oz.,  or  at  the  rate  of  11,180  oz.  per 
month.  If  the  exports  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  will  amount  in  value  to  upwards  of  500,000/.  for  the  whole  of  1869. 

**  *  The  immense  wealth  of  the  Thames  gold  fields,  in  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  gold  prospecting  in  other  diatricts  of  that 
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"  Tlie  peculiarity  of  the  1869  figures  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
silver^  and  the  falling  off  in  the  gold  shipments. 

"  Dnring  the  ten  years  1860-69,  the  total  export  of  gold  and 
silver  (chiefly  the  latter)  from  Europe  to  China  has  amounted  to 
about  20  millions  sterling.  But  this  sum  represents  only  about  half 
the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  China,  inasmuch  as  the  import 
into  that  country  from  California  is  believed  to  be  nearly  as  large 
as  the  import  from  Europe. 

"  The  effect  of  the  improved  condition  of  India,  the  higher 
wages,  and  the  cheaper  modes  of  transit,  has  already  extended  the 
Indian  markets  for  English  goods,  and  so  set  in  action  a  train  of 
causes  likely  to  diminish  permanently  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  East. 

"  The  cotton  trade  still  remains  the  gi-eat  difficulty  of  this 
country.  During  1869  the  condition  of  the  Lancashire  manu- 
facturers was  disastrous  and  deplorable.  There  was  no  margin  of 
profit  on  finished  goods,  and  at  length,  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
short  time  was  largely  adopted  as  the  only  means  of  redressing  the 
inequality  between  the  Liverpool  and  the  Manchester  markets. 
But  this  measure  did  not  arrive  till  numerous  failures  had  occurred. 
The  process,  indeed,  was  plain  and  powerful  enough.  The  margin 
of  profit  was  so  small  that  none  but  mills  of  the  most  modem 
construction  and  filled  with  the  newest  machines,  and  in  the  hands 
of  rich  and  expert  men,  could  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
The  old  and  ill-adapted  mills  therefore  in  the  hands  of  weak  people 
were  somewhat  rapidly  compelled  io  close,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
higher  class  mills  changed  hands  at  prices  exceedingly  favourable 
to  the  buyers.  Cases  were  mentioned  of  mills  being  sold  for  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds,  which  had  cost  near  forty.  Beyond  doubt 
the  holders  at  this  moment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton-mill 
property  of  Lancashire  have  acquired  it  at  very  low  prices ;  and 
whenever,  therefore,  the  cotton  trade  revives  these  fortunate  pur- 
chasers  will  enter  into  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
plant  and  machinery  obtained  at  prices  30  or  40  per  cent,  below 
the  average  of  former  years. 

"  The  following  Table  (IV)  gives  the  general  facts  of  1869  and 
preceding  years : — 

colony.  Thus,  in  Taranaki,  Napier,  and  Wellington  prospecting  parties  are  at  work, 
and  sabstantial  success  is  confidently  anticipated.  Although  gold-bearing  quartz 
has  not  b(>en  yet  discovered  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  existence  of  extensive 
reefs  on  Banks's  Peninsula  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  these  will  be  shortly  tested. 
Prospecting  parties  are  out  in  the  southei'n,  western,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
province,  and  a  thorough  exploration,  at  any  rate»  will  be  the  result.' " 
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(IV). — Cotton  Trade,  United  Kingdom.     Average  Import  Price  and 
Annual  Cost  and  Consumption. 


Tear. 

Average 

Imported  Price 

per  Pound. 

Annual  Yalue 

of 

Cotton  Consumed. 

Total 
Annual  Consumption. 

1869 

d. 

•It 

I3i 
'5» 

20t 

MlD. 

£ 
U 
41 
41 

62 

47 
52 
41 

Mln.lb«. 

940 
996 
954 

891 
718 
561 
476 

'68 

'67 

1866 

'66 

'64 

'63 

Arerage  Hye  years,  1866-60 

6* 

25 

900 

"  The  increase  in  the  average  import  price  of  raw  cotton  is  1 5 
per  cent,  in  1869  over  1868 ;  and  this  increase  of  price  is  explained 
by  the  following  statement  of  the  American  cotton  crops : — 

(V).— American  Cotton  Crops,  1866-67  to  1868-69. 


(In  1.000'a  of  bale..) 

DetaU. 

1869-70. 

Estimate. 

1868-69. 

1867-68. 

1866-67. 

Total  crop 

2,665 

2,414 

2,577 

2,204 

Exported  to  Great  Britain 

j^            France  

1,275 

990 
225 
233 

1,229 
198 
230 

1,216 
198 

other  nlaces 

130 

Conaumed  in  Northern  States.... 
„             Southern    „      .... 

— 

1,448 

839 
153 

1,657 
819 
146 

1,544 

723 
128 

— 

2,440 

2,622 

2,404 

Stock  at  end  of  season    

— 

11 

37 

82 

Note. — ^The  pre-war  cotton  crops  and  consumption  in  the  States  and  export 
to  Gh-eat  Britain  were  as  follows : — 

(In  1,000*8  of  Ules.) 


Consumed 

Exported 

Price  in 

Tears. 

Growth. 

United  SUtes. 

to 
Great  Britain. 

LiverpooL 

1856-57  

2,969 

702 

1,428 

d. 

7i 

»57-58  

3,113 

469 

1,809 

6f 

'58-f 9  

8,861 

771 

2,049 

6i 

'69-60 

4,676 

810 

2,669 

6i 

'60-61  

8,666 

669 

2,176 

71 
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"  The  American  crop  of  1868-69  was  only  2,414,000  bales — or 
a  falling  off  of  163,000  bales  compared  with  1867-68.  The  esti- 
mated crop  of  1869-70  is  2,665,000  bales — an  increase  doubtless, 
but  still  quite  a  third  short  of  the  pre-war  crops  of  1858-60,  which 
admitted  of  an  import  price  of  'jd.  per  lb.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
form  opinions  of  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  cotton  culti- 
vation will  revive  in  the  Southern  States.  The  profits  reahsed  by 
the  planters  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  large,  and  there  is 
every  inducement  to  extend  this  particular  industry.  If  statements 
like  the  following  can  be  believed,  the  return  of  crops  of  3^  millions 
of  bales  may  be  looked  for  in  1871-72. 

"  *  Two  distinct  and  very  remarkable  movements  of  population 
have  been  simultaneously  going  on  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  union  during  1868-69,  which,  if  continued,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  important  political,  social,  and  commercial  consequences. 
A  general,  who  has  for  some  years  held  chief  command  in  one  of 
the  Gulf  States,  has  had  his  attention  strongly  attracted  to  these 
migrations,  end  has  been  engaged  of  late  in  collecting  facts  relating 
to  them.  According  to  this  general's  notes,  as  the  substance  of 
them  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Tn'hmie,  it  appears  that  the  poor 
whites  are  leaving  almost  en  masse  the  old  Slave  States  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  for  the  newer  States  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  and  for  Texas.  In  such  numbers  are 
they  going,  that  it  seems  as  if  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  would  be  entirely  denuded  of  labouring  whites.  'The 
general  says  that  a  short  time  ago  he  travelled  through  Eastern 
Alabama  with  a  large  body  of  white  emigrante ;  and  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  after  careful  observation,  that  not  less  than  20,000 
whites  have  left  Georgia  and  Alabama  within  the  year  for  Arkansas 
and  Texas.'  The  cause  he  assigns  for  this  migration  is  the  cheapness 
of  land  in  the  new  settlements  beyond  the  Mississippi.  While  the 
poorer  class  of  whites  are  thus  quitting  the  extreme  South,  their 
places  are  being  immediately  taken  by  the  enumcipated  negroes.  The 
general  has  observed  that  there  is  a  very  extensive  movement  of  the 
coloured  people  to  the  '  black  belt ' — that  belt  of  country  stretching 
from  the  Sea  Islands,  in  South  Carolina,  westward  through  Middle 
Georgia,  Middle  and  Southern  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
And  he  believes  that  if  the  blacks  were  sufficiently  educated  to  write 
to  their  friends  there  would  be  an  even  still  great-er  exodus  of  those 
people  from  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  Southern  States  to  what 
he  designates  as  the  'black  belt,'  or  the  'cotton  belt.'  Notwith- 
standing the  number  of  negroes  already  gone  southwards,  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  their  labour  in  the  Grnlf  States  that  labour  agents 
in  the  principal  cities  in  Virginia  are  offering  to  coloured  men  from 
15  to  22^  dols.  per  month,  and  in  many  cases  are  adding  offers  of 
separate  houses,  gardens,  rations,  privilege  to  raise  pigs,  fowl,  &c. 
The  observations  of  this  writer  are  curiously  borne  out  by  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  cotton  crop  of  1869, 
which  has  just  been  published.  In  Alabama  the  crop  of  the  year 
1868-69  was  8  per  cent,  more  than  the  crop  of  1867-68 ;  in  Florida 
it  was  7  per  cent,  more;  in  Louisiana  12  per  cent,  more ;    in  Missis- 
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sippi  1$  per  cent,  more ;  and  in  Texas  25  per  cent.  more.  While  in 
the  Carolinas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  the  crop 
of  1868-69  averaged  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1868.  If  this 
double  migration  continues,  we  may  expect  to  see,  therefore,  a  still 
greater  increase  of  the  cotton  crop,  as  well  as  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation in  the  Gulf  States,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  both  in 
the  country  north  of  the  *  black  belt.*  A  compensating  immigration 
towards  this  latter  region  from  the  old  Free  States  is  indeed  not  im- 
probable, which  may  so  increase  the  white  class  of  small  planters  as 
to  prevent  any  permanent  falling  off  in  the  crop.' — Pall  Mall  Oaaette. 
"  The  estimates  of  total  cotton  supply  for  1870  are  only  a  little 
better  than  the  actual  facts  of  1869,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing Table  (VI).  The  probable  supply  is  equal  to  55,000  bales  per 
week,  against  50,000  bales  in  1869,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
important  decline  of  price  can  take  place.  There  are  symptoms, 
however,  that  if  the  manfacturer  will  not  benefit  by  cheaper  raw 
material,  he  will  benefit  by  higher  prices  for  finished  goods  The 
markets  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  sounder.  At  home,  in  par- 
ticular, the  cheapness  of  food  is  producing  its  invariable  stimulating 
effects  on  the  demand  for  clothing  and  other  commodities.  Indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  limitation  in  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  three  years  1867-69  has  been  almost  wholly  at  heme, 

(VI). — Raw  Cotton,     Sources  of  Supply  to   United  Kingdom,   1868-70. 
Actual  and  Estirnated     (Ellison  and  Haywood's  Circulai'.) 

In  l.OOO's  of  balci. 


From,  and  Arerage  Weight 

of,  Balei 

in  Ponndi  in  1869. 

1870. 
Eitimate. 

1869. 

1868. 

1860. 

America (437) 

India  (370) 

BrazU (160) 

Egypt,  &c (504) 

West  Indies  (203) 

Bales. 

i,6oo 
550 

>05 

Bal«s. 

1,040 

1,496 

614 

227 

105 

Balei. 

1,269 

»»45* 

637 

202 

100 

Bales. 

2,583 
563 
103 
106 

Tot^^l  import 

3»76o 
460 

3,382 
498 

3,660 

555 

3,366 

Stock,  let  January  

Total  suddIv 

4,220 
850 

3,880 
791 

4.^15 
915 

AWMU     n%*^yM.J 

TjAflt  exDort  

Less  stock,  Slst  December 

3.370 
510 

3,089 
460 

B1300 
498 

— 

Consumption    

2,860 

2,629 

2,802 

Ayerage  per  week    

SS 

50 

54 

58 

"  We  conclnde  this  part  of  the  inqniry  with  onr  nsnal  Table  (VII) 
of  the  conrse  of  the  cotton  trade  for  a  series  of  years : — 
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{yjI).—United  Kingdom,  1857-69.  Estimated  Value  of  Raw  Cotton 
Imported,  Re- Exported,  and  Consumed.  (Ellison  and  Hajrwood's 
Circular.) 

[pO.OOO's  omitted,  thus  63,2  =  66,200,000/.    The  bales  are  giren  without  this  abbreviation.] 


Import. 

Exported. 

Consumed,  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Valae. 

Price. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total  Weight. 

Bales  per 

Week. 

400  lbs.  each. 

1869 

'68 

'67 

1866 

*65 

'64 

1863 

*62 

•61 

1860 

'69 

•68 

'57 

Mln. 
£ 

55,2 
52,0 

53,8 

75,8 
63,2 
82,2 

58,0 
3M 
38,7 

36,6 
32i2 
27,2 
i8,6 

Per  lb. 
d. 

'It 

101 

18i 
151 
22 

201 
14 
71 

6* 
6i 
61 

n 

Mln. 
£ 

I ',3 
11,6 
14,0 

19,5 
17,1 
22,1 

21,6 

12,4 

7,9 

S^S 
4,1 
3,3 
3»5 

Mln. 
£ 
43,8 
41,0 
41,2 

51,9 
47,2 
52,4 

40,7 
26,7 
32,2 

28,9 
27,6 
24,8 
24,8 

Mln.  lbs. 

940, 
996* 
954» 

890, 
718, 
561, 

47(5, 

449, 

1,005, 

1,079, 
977, 
907, 
825, 

Bales. 

45,140 
47,890 
46,890 

42,829 
34,550 
26,980 

22,910 

21,620 
49,3.0 

51,890 
47,000 
1      Not 
J     giren 

"  We  have  still  in  this  table,  as  regards  1869,  fignres  very 
unfavourable  when  compared  with  the  model  pre-war  year,  1860. 
In  1869  we  paid  55  instead  of  36  millions  sterling  for  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  raw  cotton — and  the  additional  19  millions  of 
money  still  left  us  with  raw  material  equal  to  only  4^  days  per 
week  full  time.  Our  manufacturing  power — or  '  spindle  power,'  as 
in  the  language  of  the  trade — ^has  outgrown  largely  both  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  capacity  of  the  buyers  of  the  finished 
goods. 

*'  An  official  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Baines  in  the  course  of 
last  year  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  and  distribution 
of  this  temporarily  excessive  spindle  power.  The  return  relates  to 
cotton,  woollen,  Ac,  and  linen,  &c.,  factories  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1868,  and  is  in  continuation  of  similar  returns  for  1856 
and  1861.  First,  as  regards  number  of  factories  and  persons 
employed : — 
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(VllTj.^Factories  in  United  Kingdom.    OJicial  Returns  1856,  1861,  and 
1868.    Number  of  Factories  and  Persons  Employed. 


Years. 

Factoriet. 

Persons  Employed. 
[GOO'S  omitted*.] 

KindofManuikctare. 

Enjflind 

nnd 

Wales. 

Scot- 
Und. 

Ire- 
land. 

Total. 

England 

nnd 
Wales. 

Scot- 
liind. 

Ire- 
land 

TotaL 

Cotton - 

1856 
'61 
'68 

No. 

2,046 

2,715 
2,405 

No. 
152 
163 
131 

No. 

12 

9 

13 

No. 

2,210 
2,887 
2,.H9 

No. 

34T, 
407, 
357, 

No. 
35, 
41, 
40, 

No. 
3, 
3, 
4, 

No. 

380, 

451, 
401, 

Woollen,   worsted,^ 
and  shoddy 

1856 
'61 
•68 

1.793 
1,968 
2,211 

204 
201 
207 

33 
42 

47 

2,030 
2,211 
2,4.65 

160, 

10, 
13, 
18, 

1, 
1, 
1, 

166, 
173, 

253. 

Flax,    hemp,    and 
jute 

1856 
'61 
'68 

139 
H3 

'55 

168 
192 
169 

110 
105 
148 

4»7 
440 

472 

20, 
20, 
25. 

32, 
39, 
52, 

29, 
34, 
68. 

80, 
94. 

"  The  next  table  relates  to  spindle  power 

(IX). — Factories  in  United  Kingdom.     Official  Returns^  1856,  1861,  and 
1868.    Spindle  Power. 

[OOO'b  omitted,  thns  25,818,  =  5.=i.81 8.000.] 


Years. 

Spindles. 

Increase 

Kind  of  Manafactare. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

or 
Decrease. 

Cotton 

1856 
'61 
'68 

No. 
2<,8l8, 
28,352, 
30^478, 

No. 
2,041, 
1,915, 
1,397, 

No. 
150, 
120, 
124, 

No. 

28,010, 
30,587. 
32,000, 

Per  cat. 

8 
6 

Woollen,  worsted, 
and  shoddy | 

1856 
'61 

'68 

2,798, 
3.092, 
6,045, 

293, 
856, 
885, 

20, 
23, 
26, 

3>m. 
3471, 
^»455» 

12 
9 

Flax,    hemp,    and 
jute 

1856 
'61 
'68 

44i» 

345» 
448, 

278. 
312, 
831, 

567, 
594, 
900, 

1,288, 
1,252, 
1,670, 

3 
30 

'*  We  have  here,  in  cotton  factories  in  England  and  Wales,  an 
increase  of  669  factories  between  1856  and  1861,  and  an  increase 
of  2 1  millions  of  spindles ;  between  1861  and  1868  the  factories 
decreased  by  310,  but  the  spindles  increased  by  a  farther  2  millions 
— ^indicating  the  abandonment  of  the  older  miJls,  and  the  starting 
of  newer  mills  with  more  complete  machinery. 

"  And  when  the  increase  of  spindle  power  is  analysed  we  arrive 
at  once  at  the  result  that,  while  in  Scotland,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
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and  some  minor  areas,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  moi»  than 
1  million  spindles,  there  has  been  in  Laneasbire  an  inoreas<0  of 
nearly  2|  millions  of  spindles.     These  are  the  figures  : — 

Cotton,    Spindle  Power y  1868  compared  mtk  1861, 


DUtrict. 


Lancashire 

Warwiokahire 

Cheahire 

Darbjehire 

Yorkflhiro    

Nottinghamehim 
Scotland 


1868  more  than 
1861. 


Spindlet. 
1,630,000 
5i»ooo 


2,681,000 


1868  less  than 
1861. 


Spiadlet. 

175,000 

13^,000 
88,000 
80,000 

618,000 


901,000 


**  We  said  just  now  that  the  real  diflSculty  of  the  cotton  trade 
since  1865  has  been  the  faUing  off  of  the  home  demand.  The 
export  demand  for  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  generally  all  the 
countries  rendered  rich  by  the  treasure  poured  into  them  during  the 
American  civil  war,  has  much  more  than  maintained  itself.  For 
example,  we  have  the  following  figures  of  the  exports  in  quantity 
and  value  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  dnriag  the  two 
periods  of  three  years  1859-61  and  1866-68  :— 


Yean. 


1869-61. 
'65-68. 


Oaantaty. 


Mln-yda. 

7,900 
8,400 


Value. 


Mln. 

£ 
120 

162 


"  If  present  appearances  are  justified  by  the  further  results  of 
1870  the  home  demand  will  sensibly  revive,  and  so  remove  in  a 
measure  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  Lancashire  producers, 

"The  increase  in  the  woollen  and  worsted,  and  in  the  linen 
and  hemp  factories,  is  considerable  both  in  spindles  and  persons 
employed. 

"  Comparing  the  three  periods  we  have  the  following  results :— 


Persons 

Employed, 

Manofactnret. 

1866. 

1861. 

1868. 

CJotto;Q 

380,000 
246,000 

451,000 
267,000 

401,000 
388,000 

Woollen.  &C.  

626,000 

718,000 

789,000 

"  We  see  here  a  large  part  of  the  real  causes  of  the  localisation 
of  thB  distress  occasioned  by  the  cotton  famine.     Taking  the  country 
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as  a  whole,  the  enlargement  of  the  woollen,  worsted,  and  linen 
indnstries  compensated  for  the  contraction  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. 

"  The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  the  foregoing  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade  seems  to 
justify: —  ^ 

"  1.  That  it  is  probable  that  the  severest  period  of  the  depression 
has  been  surmounted,  and  that  in  1870  the  revival  of  the  home 
demand  for  cotton  goods  will  enable  the  manufacturers,  even  with 
raw  cotton  at  i  \\d.  or  izd,  per  lb.,  to  obtain  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  on  finished  goods. 

"  2.  That  the  probability  of  any  speedy  fall  of  raw  cotton  to  the 
pre-war  price  of  'jd,  is  still  distant,  and  depends  in  the  largest 
degree  upon  the  industrial  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States — a 
reorganisation,  however,  of  which  there  are  some  evidences. 

"  3.  That  the  diflBculties  of  the  post-war  period,  1865-69,  have 
not  arisen  in  the  export  demand  for  cotton  goods ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  export  demand  of  1865-68  has  exceeded  that  of  1859-61. 

"  4.  That  as  a  result  of  the  calamities  in  Lancashire  since  1861 
a  large  number  of  the  manufacturers  at  present  in  possession  of 
the  field  have  obtained  their  mills  and  phint  at  very  low  prices, 
and  consequently  re-enter  upon  the  competition  with  considerable 
advantage. 

"  5.  That  taking  the  United  Kingdom  aa  a  whole,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  woollen,  worsted,  shoddy,  linen,  hemp,  and  jute 
manufactures  since  1861  have  more  than  counter-balanced  the 
contraction  of  the  cotton  industry. 

"All  the  reports  of  the  iron  trade  in  1869  represent  decided 
improvement,  not  so  much  in  prices  as  in  the  amount  and  steadiness 
of  the  demand.  Higher  prices  were  obtained  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year.  The  four  great  iron  regions  are  South  Wales, 
Staffordshire,  Cleveland,  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  Staffordshire 
used  to  take  the  lead  and  divide  it  with  the  Clyde ;  but  during 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  Cleveland  and  South  Wales  have  asserted 
and  obtained  equal,  if  not  superior,  rank. 

"  *  The  year  1869,*  say  Messrs.  W.  Fallows  and  Co.  (Liverpool), 
quoted  jpasdm,  *  has  witnessed  a  gradual  but  steady  improvement 
in  the  iron  trade.  The  increased  demand  for  rails,  which  was  felt 
to  some  extent  in  1868,  was  ftirther  developed  in  1869,  and  the 
effect  of  this,  though  somewhat  delayed,  was  manifest  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  in  the  higher  prices  which  prevailed  for  other 
descriptions  of  manufactured  iron.  Our  largest  customers  for  rails 
have  again  been  Russia  and  the  United  States — the  former  taking 
2$i,ooo  tons,  against  ioi,ooo  tons  in  1868 — and  the  latter  278,000 
tons,  against  248,000  tons  in  1868.  The  home  demcmd  durmg  1869 
was  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufacturing  trades,  which  prevented 
any  large  expenditure  in  repairs  or  new  works,  but  the  require- 
ments for  shipbuilding  purposes  were  on  an  increased  scale. 

"  '  The  extraordinary  demand  for  rails  led  to  a  considerable 
improvement  in  price.     Beginning  in  1869  at  6/.  los.  to  6^  I5«.  per 
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ton,  the  price  advanced  to  7/.  $«.,  f.o.b.  The  production  of  the  rail 
mills  was  strained  to  utmost  during  the  year,  and  now  that  the 
makers  on  the  east  coast  of  England  have  entered  so  largely  into 
this  department,  it  is  estimated  that  the  capacity  for  producing 
rails  is  equal  to  about  1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  rail  pro- 
duced in  1869  (say  about  900,000  tons)  was  almost  wholly  exported 
to  foreign  countries.' 

•  "As  regards  the  Cleveland  iron  district,  representing  by  its 
central  town  (now  a  borough),  Middlesbro',  the  Leeds  Mercury 
quoted  passim^  says : — 

"  *  The  total  make  of  pig  iron  in  Cleveland  in  1869  will  not  be 
far  short  of  1,450,000  tons.  The  price  of  No.  3  pig  iron  was 
quoted  in  January  (1869)  at  455.  per  ton,  advanced  to  46*.  in  April, 
and  dropped  in  July,  August,  and  September  to  43d.  6d.,  and  it  was 
not  until  Octjber  that  it  again  reached  45^.  In  December  an 
advance  to  $a«.  was  established.  The  great  question  of  steel  making 
at  a  cheap  cost  from  Cleveland  iron  is  still  in  abeyance.  The 
royalty  on  Bessemer  steel  will  be  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  pw  ton  in 
February,  1870,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  steel  rails 
will  greatly  increase,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  them  by  leading 
railways  indicates  the  importance  of  the  subject.' 

"  Several  s'BCcessfal  efforts  have  been  inade  in  1869  to  establish 
the  practice  of  courts  or  coxmcils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
cases  of  dispute  between  masters  and  men  in  the  iron  and  other 
trades.  In  May  such  a  council  was  set  up  by  mutual  agreement 
in  the  Cleveland  district,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  a  county 
court  judge,  near  Birmingham,  and  eminent  for  the  services  he  has 
rendered  as  a  peace-maker  in  trade  disputes,  having  assisted  largely 
in  bringing  the  scheme  to  maturity.  The  first  active  business  of 
the  court  was  to  award  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages. 
Towards  the  close  of  1869  other  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
court  which,  after  some  delay,  ended  in  the  concession  of  a  further 
rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  from  Ist  January,  1870,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  subject  of  any  further  rise  is  not  to  be 
agitated  till  1871 ;  in  other  words,  labour  and  capital  have  come  to 
terms  for  at  least  a  year,  and  the  masters  can  enter  into  contracts 
accordingly.  This  is  a  result  sensible  and  creditable  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

"  The  legislation  promised  in  1870,  as  the  result  of  the  royal 
commission  on  trades'  unions,  will  take  the  only  possible  form  of  an 
act  legalising  all  combinations  of  masters  or  men  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  terms  on  which  they  will  or  will  not  offer  or  accept 
employment ;  but  with  such  comprehensive  definitions  of  intimida- 
tion as  will  protect  dissentients  from  interference  or  annoyance. 
The  better  technical  education  being  provided  must  very  eoon 
include  a  reasonable  provision  for  teaching  elementary  economic 
science  in  all  schools ;  and  until  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  made 
part  of  the  most  ordinary  instruction,  we  cannot  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  Jack  Cade  doctrines  both  in  the  higher  and  the  humbler 
classes,  for  in  both  cases  protection  and  monopoly  of  somie  kind  is 
the  object  arrived  at. 

"The  year  has  been  marked  by  a  noisy  rather  than  serious 
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agitation  in  favonr  of  extensive  schemes  of  emigration  to  the 
colonies,  to  be  conducted  or  subsidised  by  tHe  State.  The  results 
have  been  partial,  and  the  discussion  has  still  farther  established 
the  doctrine  that  of  all  enterprises  emigration  is  emphatically  the 
one  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  knowledge,  discretion,  and  forethought 
of  individuals.  To  induce  a  family  of  poor  persons  to  go  many 
thousands  of  miles  to  a  distant  and  rude  country  is  a  very  formid- 
able responsibility  to  be  undertaken  by  any  public  body  ;  and  unless 
undertaken  in  pursuance  of  motives,  feelings,  and  relationships, 
which  no  public  body  can  hope  to  understand,  is  far  more  likely  to 
end  ill  than  well.  The  parties  really  interested  in  carrying  on 
active  measures  for  procuring  emigrants  are  the  colonial  legislatures. 
To  them  labour  of  certain  descriptions  is  a  vit^l  necessity.  In 
England  the  real  difficulty  is  one  not  of  surplus  but  of  badly 
distributed  labour.  The  poor  law,  which  so  long  upheld  the 
barbarism  of  a  law  of  settlement,  and  so  imprisoned  the  labourer 
in  the  parish  where  he  was  bgrn,  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
present  difficulty — a  difficulty,  however,  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
temporary — except  in  London,  where  the  burden  and  perplexity 
of  poor  law  control  is  not  likely  to  diminish,  seeing  that  to  the 
metropolis  gravitates  no  small  part  of  the  helplessness,  depravity, 
and  disease  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  There  were,  in  1869,  seven  alteVations  in  the  minimum  rate  of 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  year  opened  with  3  per 
cent.,  became  4  and  4^  in  April,  May,  and  June,  fell  to  2|  in 
August,  and  rose  to  3  in  November,  at  which  figure  the  rate 
remained  into  1870. 

"  The  following  Table  (X)  shows  the  condition  of  the  Bank  at 
the  dates  of  alteration,  and,  of  course,  indicates,  as  all  similar 
tables  must  do,  the  permanent  influence  exerted  by  the  rise  and  faU 
of  the  banking  reserve : — 

(X). — BanJt  of  England.    Alterations  of  Minimum  Rates  of  Discountf 

1868-69. 
eO.OOO's  omitted,  that  24.09  =  24,090.000/.] 
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Mln. 

1868.    ' 

£ 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  . 

£ 

19  Nov 

ai 

24,09 

9,86 

8,49 

18,35 

15,30 

17,32 

32,62 

13,84 

3  Dec 

3 

24,07 

9.57 

8,52 

18,09 

15,07 

17,64 

32,71 

23,63 

1869. 

lApnl... 
6  May  ... 

4* 

24,46 

8,H 

8,98 

17,22 

14s97 

18,93 

33,90 

23,55 

4i 

24,46 

7,57 

9,01 

i6,«;8 

14,02 

i7,C3 

32,05 

21,04 

10  June... 

4 

24,30 

10,78 

7,86 

18,63 

14,15 

17,78 

31,93 

24,12 

24    „     .... 

3i 

28,13 

11,91 

7,68 

I9r59 

14.2i 

16,91 

31,16 

24,47 

15  July .... 

3 

24,42 

10,85 

8,92 

19,77 

15,73 

16,13 

31,36 

23,86 

19  Aug 

it 

2i,20 

12,26 

8,70 

20,96 

lt,30 

14,24 

28,54 

21,87 

4  Nov 

3 

24,68 

9,5i 

9,07 

18,59 

13,81 

^^^52 

30,34 
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"In  the  Appendix  we  have  collected  for  the  three  years 
1867-69  from  the  weekly  records  of  thfe  Economist  the  rates  of 
discount  for  current  first  class  bills  prevailing  in  the  ten  most 
important  commercial  centres  in  Europe;  and  in  the  following 
Table  (XI)  a  summary  is  given  of  the  more  extensive  details 
contained  in  the  Appendix,  the  figures  taking  the  form  of  the 
annual  average  rate  at  each  place,  both  as  regards  the  leading 
public  bank  and  the  open  market : — 

(XI).— jS'wropean  Rates  of  Discount^  1869,  1868,  and  1867.  Average 
Annual  Rates  per  Cent,  per  Annum^  at  Places  as  under,  being  Summary 
of  Details  given  in  Appendix. 


Places. 


1869. 


Principal 
Bank. 


Open 
Market. 


1868. 


Principal 
Bank. 


Open 
Market 


1867. 
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Bank. 


open 
Market. 


London 
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Amsterdam  ... 

Hamburg 
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Berlin    
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St.  Petersburg 

Turin 

Madrid 


3* 

2i 

3 

3i 

4i 

6i 

5 
5i 


2i 
2i 
H 
2f 
2i 

H 

41 
6* 

5 
5 


2k 

!! 

4 
4 
7 

5 
5 


»» 
2t 

u 

2i 

2i 
4 

7iV 


2f 

3i 

2| 

4 
4 
7 

5 
5i 


2i 

2i 

2 

8 

2 

21 

3J 
4 
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"  During  1869  it  would  appear  that  the  rate  has  been  about 
half  per  cent,  lower  than  London  at  Paris,  Frankfort,  Hamburg, 
and  Brussels.  At  Berlin  and  Amsterdam  the  rate  has  been  irom  a 
quarter  to  a  half  per  cent,  higher  than  London,  and  at  Vienna 
nearly  i^  per  cent  higher.  The  Petersburg  rate  is  more  than 
double  the  London  rate,  and  Turin  and  Madrid  are  too  insignificant 
to  exert  much  influence.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  at  the  present 
time  to  equalise  rates  of  discount  between  the  more  important 
financial  centres.  Telegraphs  and  railways  afford  ever  increasing 
facilities  for  such  equalisation ;  and  at  Frankfort,  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  and  in  Holland,  there  are  many  institutions  of  the  first 
celebrity  and  credit  which  employ  large  funds  in  operating  on  the 
exchange  so  as  to  move  masses  of  capital  represented  by  bills, 
securities  to  bearer,  shares,  &c.,  from  the  less  to  the  more  profitable 
markets.  The  effect  of  these  developments  of  enterprise  and  credit 
in  France  and  Germany  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  so 
immense  as,  in  a  large  degree,  to  change  the  character  of  the  people 
of  those  countries,  and  raise  up  already  a  powerful  mercantile 
middle  class,  the  iufluence  of  which  in  favour  of  peace  and  economy 
is  becoming  very  manifest.  The  same  process  is  going  on  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  iu  Italy,  and  even  Spain. 
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**  There  has  been  a  further  clearing  up  during  1869  of  the 
scandals  bequeathed  by  the  prosperity  years  1863-65.  The  directors 
of  Over  end,  Gumey,  arid  Co,  {I/imited),  have  been  finally  acquitted 
by  a  jury  on  the  criminal  charge  of  wilfully  intending  to  defiiud  in 
the  issue  of  the  prospectus — and,  at  present,  the  civil  actions  against 
them  for  damages  oo  not  seem  to  be  proceeding.  The  promoters  of 
Barned's  Bank  (Limiied^,  at  Liverpool,  have  also,  after  a  long 
investigation  before  the  lord  mayor,  on  a  similar  criminal  charge, 
been  discharged.  A  corresponding  criminal  prosecution  of  Lane, 
Hcmk^y  and  Co.  (London),  was  carried  on  for  several  weeks,  but 
the  lord  mayor  finally  refused  to  send  the  case  to  trial.  As  the  law 
at  present  stands  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  the  gravest 
commercial  delinquencies  connected  with  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  companies  within  the  criminal  law.  And  there  is,  besides 
the  defect  of  the  law  itself,  the  absence  of  any  public  officer 
officially  bound  to  originate,  or  at  least  assist,  the  effi)rts  of 
individuals  to  bring  offenders  to  justice.  It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  can  continue.  As  it  is,  a  positive  premium 
is  offered  to  astute  cmd  plausible  swindlers,  and  society  is  disgraced 
and  demoralised  by  the  blazoned  riches  of  men  whom  no  respectable 
person  will  approach. 

**  The  Credit  Foncier  and  Mohilier,  after  writing  off  as  bad  one 
half  of  their  capital,  have  extracted  a  large  sum  from  the  notorious 
Mr.  Albert  Grant,  who  is  believed  to  be  living  abroad  adorned  with 
a  title  conferred  upon  him  by  some  foreign  state  for  the  lavish 
expenditure  within  it  of  the  money  of  his  then  admiring  circle. 
Mr.  Vice- Chancellor  Malins  has  before  him  the  affairs  of  the 
Imperial  Laiid  Company  of  Marseilles,  one  of  the  most  audacious  of 
the  concoctions  of  1864-65,  and  he  promises  not  to  part  with  the 
proceedings  until  the  whole  story  ha&  been  made  public. 

"  A  note  at  foot*  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  loss  and  misery 

*  The  official  liquidator  of  the  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  {Limited)  has 
issued  an  approiimate  statement  of  its  afi^rs  np-  to  the  SIst  of  December,  1869. 
According  to  this  the  debts  and  liabilities,  which  at  the  date  of  the  last  statement 
had  been  reduced  t*  1^3,742/.,  haYe  been  further  reduced  by  56,768/.,  the  sum 
remaining  to  be  provided  being  76,974/.,  exclusive  of  interest  and  of  claims  not  yet 
established.  The  intereai  will  probably  amount  to  100,000/.,  and  of  this  34,440/. 
lias  already  been  paid.  In  the  suit  whidi  has  been  decided  against  Bctmed's  Banking 
Companjfy  that  company  have  intimated  their  intention  to  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  until  this  question  has  been  disposed  of,  it  is  probable  no  further  dividend 
will  be  paid.  The  contributories  are  1,102  in  number,  holding  79,600  shares,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  81st  of  December,  1869,  in  respect  of  the  calls  made 
during  the  liquidation,  was  649,632/.  Since  that  date  1,665/.  has  ^^^^^  received, 
and  about  28,335/.  additional  is  expected;  Among  the  deplorable  facts  of  this  case, 
it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  fifty-two  contributorieS:  who  hold  in  the  aggregute 
3,147  shares,  from  whom  no  payment  can  be  safely  relied  on.  To  this  date  fifty • 
two  persons  on  the  list  of  contributories,  holding  in  the  aggregate  9,5x0  shares, 
have  beeome  bankrupts  or  have  executed  trust  deeds..  Evidence  of  inability  to  pay 
in  full  hod  been  furnished  by  one  hundred  and  nine  contributories,  who  hold  in  the 
aggregate  11,051  shares,  and  of  these  mnety-six  persons  have  made  proposals  to 
compromise  their  liability.  In  sixty-six  cases  terms  of  compromise  have  been 
arranged  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  and  there  are  twenty>three  coses  under 
considerotioB.    The  number  of  oontribntories  whose  present  addresses  have  not  yet 
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entailed  bj  the  Jamt  Stock  Discount  Compamy  (Lvmdted),  and  the 
fiekcts  there  given  are  weak  samples  of  the  story  to  be  told  of  scores 
of  similar  cases. 

"  An  efficient  Bankruptcy  Law  did  at  length  come  into  force  on 
1st  January,  1870,  and  so  sensible  were  the  race  of  scheming 
debtors  of  ^e  increasing  rigour  of  the  new  law,  that  towards  the 
end  of  December  every  Gazette  contained  hundreds  of  declarations 
of  failures  under  the  expiring  statute.  The  most  flagrant  defect 
in  the  bankruptcy  code  is  now  the  inefficiency  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  a  machinery  for  winding  up  insolvent  joint  stock  com- 
panies. An  official  liquidator  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  terror 
and  an  extravagance  far  greater  than  even  Chancery  itself.  The 
remedy  seems  to  be  that  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  when  fully 
constituted,  must  be  committed  all  jurisdiction  both  as  regards 
persons  and  companies — and  it  may  be  added  especially  insurance 
companies. 

"  Last  year  at  length  brought  the  public  breakdown  of  one  life 
insurance  company — the  Albert — long  known  to  be  insolvent — and 
the  narrow  escape  fix>m  a  similar  fate  of  another  office  almost  of  the 
same  magnitude.  The  amount  of  life  policies  open  with  the  Albert 
in  Europe  and  India  was  about  lo  millions  sterling.  Both  offices 
had  pursued  a  long  career  of  amalgamations  with  other  companies, 
and  a  career  if  possible  still  more  outrageous  as  regards  extravagant 
current  expenditure.  At  length  a  time  came  when  increasing 
^  mortaHty,  ^diminishing  new  business,  and  excessive  expenses,  ex- 
hausted all  their  available  means,  and  nothing  remained  but  pubUc 
confession  of  the  fact,  that  against  the  millions  of  outstanding  sums 
insured  there  was  practically  a  reserve  of  a  few  pence  in  the  pound. 
Legislation  will  now  follow.  It  was  urged  upon  the  Government 
twenty  years  ago,  but  offices  of  the  character  of  the  Albert  were 
astute  enough  to  get  it  postponed  and  defeated. 

"  In  the  case  of  insolvent  insurance  companies,  the  Winding-up 
Acts,  as  administered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  more  inap- 
plicable and  mischievous  than  in  any  other  form.  A  broken  down 
insurance  company  is  a  provision  for  life  to  a  cunning  liquidator. 
Nearly  aU  the  engagements  of  the  company  are  future  and  con- 
tingent, and  the  process,  therefore,  extends  over  years  and  decades 
of  years  if  left  to  itself. 

"  The  conation  of  the  United  States  and  the  measures  and  dis- 
cussions in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  directed  towards 
a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  are  so  important  and  interesting 
at  the  present  time  that  we  have  devoted  to  the  subject  a  special 
group  of  Appendices,  compiled,  as  will  be  seen,  from,  a  variety  of 
sources. 

**  Gfold  stood  in  January,  1869,  at  135,  rose  to  140  in  June,  and 
fell  to  120  in  the  autumn,  at  which  figure,  or  nearly  so,  it  remains 
at  the  end  of  February,  1870.     We  said  in  the  review  of  1868  that 

been  ascertaineil  is  seveiity-fi?e,  holdisg  in  the  aggregate  3,237  iharea,  and  there 
are  84 5  shares  attribated  to  ten  persons  whose  liability  has  not  yet  been  detesmined. 
— lifNtfj^  February,  1870. 
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there  were  only  three  sets  of  circnmstances  which  oonld  effectually 
restore  cash  payments  in  the  Union,  viz. : — (1)  The  occurrence  of 
large  crops  leading  to  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports;  (2)  a 
foreign  loan ;  (3)  a  system  of  taxation  and  expenditure  so  adjusted 
as  to  yield  a  large  surplus.  During  1869  the  first  and  third  of 
these  conditions  have  been  realised. 

'*  *  Another  season  of  abundant  cropSy*^  says  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  quoted  in  Appendix  R.,  *  has  made  a  most  substantial 
contribution  towards  the  recovery  of  a  sounder  conditipn  of  our 
industries  and  commerce.  The  wJieaf  crop  has  been  such  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  flour  to  near  its  former  gold  value.  The  wool 
crop  has  been  such  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  that  staple  sufficiently 
to  benefit  both  the  manufacturing  interest  and  consumers.  The 
cotton  crop,  though  not  sufficiently  large  to  -result  as  yet  in 
any  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  fabrics  to  home  con- 
sumers, will  yet  realise  a  much  larger  amount  in  gold  value  upon 
the  reputable  surplus  than  in  any  former  year.'' 

"  The  same  journal  continues  elsewhere : — *  The  best  possible 
indication  of  the  improving  condition  of  home  industry  has  been 
affiDrded  by  the  abundance  of  the  crops  having  given  a  large  increase 
in  the  exportable  surplus  of  produce.  As  an  indication  of  the 
increase  of  the  exports  of  Western  and  Northern  produce,  we  pre- 
sent the  following  statement  of  the  shipments  from  New  York  from 
22nd  June  to  11th  December,  1869,  compared  with  the  same  period 
1868:— 

1869.    22nd  June  (o  11th  December  ....  io6  million  dollars  of  exports. 
'68.                          „                            ....     76 
'69.    More    30  „ 

*'  *  We  have  thus  an  increase  in  the  produce  exports  at  New 
York  alone  of  30  millions  of  dollars  in  twenty-five  weeks.  Con- 
sidering that  the  exports  are  entered  at  currency  value,  and  that 
gold  has  been  lower  in  1869  than  in  1868,  the  difference  in  gold 
value  has  been  greater  than  appears  in  these  figures.' 

"  So  far  as  regards  increasing  exports,  and  therefore  decreasing 
indebtedness  to  foreigners.  Next  as  regards  surplus  revenue,  the 
^djme  journal  says,  at  the  end  of  December,  1869: — 

"  '  For  several  months  past  we  have  seen  a  decline  in  the  public 
expenditure,  and  an  increase  in  the  revenues.  This  surplus  of 
income  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  government  obli- 
gations, so  that  within  the  nine  months  ending  31  st  December, 
1869,  90  millions  of  dollars  of  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds  have  been  taken* 
by  the  Treasury.  In  making  these  purchases  a  large  amount  of 
government  gold  has  been  placed  upon  the  market,  and  so  ample 
has  been  the  coin  revenue,  that  the  sales  have  not  reduced  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  below  the  average  amount.* 

"  The  journal  summarises  as  follows  the  net  financial  result  of 
abundant  crops  and  surplus  revenues : — 

"  *  The  exports  of  the  precious  metals  in  1869  have  been  un- 
usually light.  From  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1869,  the 
export  of  specie  from  New  York  wa&  only  31  millions  of  dollars 
against  70  millions  in  1868,  and  against  60  millions  as  the  average 
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of  the  three  years  1867-69.  We  have  thus  retained  at  home  an 
nnnsnally  large  proportion  of  our  annnal  Califomian  produce  of  the 
precions  metals.  The  evidence  of  this  aconmnlation  is  apparent  in 
the  fact  that  while  a  considerable  amonnt  of  coin  has  been  distri- 
buted at  the  South,  and  while  California  has  sent  to  the  Eastern 
States  less  of  its  product  than  nsual,  yet  the  private  coin  on  deposit 
at  the  Treasury  was  36  miUion  dols.  on  1st  December,  1869,  against 
23  million  dols.  on  same  date,  1868,  and  18^  million  dols.  in  1867 — 
and  the  specie  in  the  associated  banks  was  on  18th  December,  1869, 
30  miUion  dols.  against  i8^  in  December,  1868.' 

"  It  is  tolerably  clear  from  these  extreicts  that  a  process  of  rapid 
and  solid  recovery  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the  States — a  recovery 
so  satisfactory  that  if  left  to  itself  it  seems  probable  that  the  present 
price  of  120  will  fall  stiU  lower  in  a  short  time.  The  faU  of  prices, 
however,  and  the  certain  fall  of  wages  is  distasteful  to  immense 
numbers  of  people,  especially  in  the  West  and  South,  and  accord- 
ingly the  intelligence  from  New  York  of  22nd  February,  1870,  has 
the  following : — 

"  *  The  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yesterday,  for  expanding  the  currency  of  the  country  to  the  extent 
of  60,000,000  dols.,  has  provoked  general  indignation  throughout 
the  Eastern  States.  The  bill  was  brought  forward  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  Western  politicians,  and  was  purely  a  Western  measure. 
It  has  been  carried  in  the  House  by  the  union  of.  Western  and 
Southern  democrats  and  republicans.  The  bill  is  deplored  in  the 
Eastern  States  as  a  further  step  away  from,  rather  than  towards, 
specie  payments.  It  will  be  bitterly  and  strenuously  resisted  in  the 
Senate.' 

"  The  Census  of  the  Union  is  taken  this  year,  and  will  so  alter 
the  distribution  of  political  power  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
that  quite  three-fourths  of  the  members  will  be  returned  by  Western 
and  Southern  constituencies.  We  have  always  regarded  this  re- 
distribution of  power  as  a  crisis  full  of  danger  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  and  prudent  financial  policy. 

"  An  account  will  be  found  in  Appendix  (T)  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Gk)ld  Pania  in  New  York  in  September,  1869,  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  a  powerful  conspiracy  or  combination  entered  into  by 
a  clique  of  operators  to  get  the  control  of  the  gold  room  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  up  the  quotation  of  greenbacks,  and  compelling 
the  sacrifice  of  securities  at  reduced  prices. 

"  The  protectionist  party  are  stiU  supreme  at  Washington. 
But  a  free  trade  opposition  is  already  vigorous,  and  Mr.  David 
Wells,  in  spite  of  vehement  abuse,  continues  to  issue  those  special 
reports  on  commerce  and  taxation  which  show,  on  official  data  and 
authority,  that  high  duties  are  rapidly  extinguishing  one  trade  after 
another. 

**  To  add  to  these  complications,  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided 
(February,  1870) — Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  being  the  expositor  of 
the  law — that  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  25th  February,  1862,  was 
unconstitutional  as  regards  all  contracts  entered  into  before  that 
date,  and  consequently  that  all  such  contracts  can  only  be  satisfied 
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by  payment  in  gold.  Debtors,  therefore,  who  for  the  last  eight 
years  have  been  rejoicing  in  the  happy  chance  which,  by  means  of 
greenbacks,  made  them  rich  at  the  expense  of  their  creditors,  find 
themselves  suddenly  replaced  in  their  former  bondage ;  and  if  we 
conld  suppose  the  decision  to  be  pursued  to  its  full  legal  and 
logical  consequences,  an  amount  of  confusion  and  quarrelling  would 
be  provoked  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  which  woxdd 
render  all  dealings  impossible. 

"  We  part  with  1869  with  the  certainty  that  it  has  been  in  every 
way  more  prosperous  than  any  of  the  four  years  which  preceded 
it,  and  with  a  moderatdy  firm  belief  that  1870  will  carry  forward 
the  amelioration  already  manifest  throughout  Europe  and  America." 


This  comprehensive  history  is  followed  in  the  original  by  a 
series  of  detailed  statements,  derived  from  the  most  trustworthy 
trade  reports  and  other  documents,  relating  to  special  branches  of 
commerce  and  finance,  arranged  in  ten  sections,  viz. : — 

I. — Com  and  Cattle  Trades. 

II. — Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce. 

III.— Wine  Trade. 

IV. — Raw  Materials. 

V. — Shipping  and  Freights. 

VI.— Cotton  Trade.  * 

VII.— Linen  Trade. 

VIII.— West  Riding  Woollen,  Worsted,  and  other  Trades. 

IX.— Railway  Traffic  (United   Kingdom),   1869,   and   Six   pre- 
ceding Years. 

X.— English  and  French  Money  Market,  1869. 

The  Appendix  to  the  History  embraces  the  subjects  named  below, 
and  which  will  in  the  supplement  to  the  Economist  be  found  in 
great  detail : — 

A. — ^Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  in  London  and  Manchester : 
Average  of  Six  Years,  1845-50:  Selected  dates,  1851-68: 
and  Monthly,  1869. 

B. — Foreign  Exchanges,  1841-69. 
C. — ^Wholesale  Prices,  1845-69 :  Proportionate  Results. 
D. — Bank  of  England :  Weekly  Return. 
E. — Bank  of  France. 

F. — European  Rates  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  Three 
Years,  1869-68-67. 
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Gr. — Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  Millions  Sterling,  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  1864-69. 

G. — Exports  of  Gold  and   Silver,  in  Millions  Sterling,  from,  the 
United  Kingdom,  1864-69. 

H.— The  Scottish  Joint  Stock  Banks,  1869. 

I. — United  Kingdom:    Imports  and  Exports  of  Gt)ld   and  Silver 
BulHon  and  Specie  in  the  Years  1868-69. 

J. — Gold  and  Silver,  1851-69 :  Exports  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  from 

United  Kingdom,  <fec. 
K. — Prices  of  Grain  :  England  and  Wales :  Calendar  Year. 
L. — ^Financial  and  Commercial  Events,  1869. 
M. — ^Agricultural  Statistics :  United  Kingdom,  1869. 

N. — The  January  (1870)  Half- Yearly  Reports  of  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Baiiks. 

O. — ^The  London  Discount  Companies. 

P. — Statistics  of  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House,  and  the  Evidence 
they  afR>rd  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Recovery,  1869. 

Q. — Changes  in  Mercantile  Firms,  December,  1869. 

R. — Extent  of  British  Investments  in  Foreign  Loans. 

S.— Cotton  Trade,  1855-61  and  1862-68. 

T.— United  States  :  /The  Retrospect  of  1869. 

U. — Business  Changes  in  Southern  States. 

v.— The  Gold  Panic  in  New  York,  September,  1869. 

W. — Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  United  States. 

X. — The  Decline  of  American  Commerce. 

Y. — Mr.  Secretary  Boutwell's  and  Mr.  Sunmer's  Scheme  of  Finance 
and  Funding,  December,  1869. 

Z. — United  States :  The  Condition  of  Business,  December,  1869: 

AA.— United  States :  The  Public  Debt,  1869-70. 

BB. — ^Rapid  Development  of  Railroads  in  United  States. 

CC. — United  States :  Greenbacks  declared  by  Supreme  Court  to  be 
Illegal  as  regards  Pre- War  Debts. 

DD. — The  Legal  Tender  Decision  and  its  Effects. 


II. — Cost  of  Collecting  the  Custom^  Revenuey  1868. 

From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette: — 

"  The  following  is  a  return  of  the  gpross  amount,  cost  of  collectioo^  and  net 
produce  of  the  Cnstoms'  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868 ;  showing  the 
gross  amount,  expense,  and  net  yield  of  each  custom  house.  The  results  aire  divided 
into  nine  dmsses,  according  to  the  revenue  collectod : — 
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Summary  and  Totals  of  Different  Classes  in  the  Table, 


Snmmary  of  the 

Yield  in 
Different  Classes. 

Costoms' 
£zpenses. 

Proportion 

of  Coast 

Guard 

Expenses. 

Total  Cost 

of 
CoUection. 

Revenue 
CoUected. 

Loss  to 

the 
Country. 

Gain  to 

tiie 
Country. 

ClabsI. 
L08B  on  tliirty-four  1 
honfles*  .^...j 

£ 
88,708 

£ 

5i»597 

£ 
90,306 

£ 

48,118 

£ 
42,187 

£ 

Class  2. 
Yield  from  eleven" 
houses    under  • 
ijOOoZ.each , 

10,662 

14,079 

2i,641 

^9,135 

— 

4,494 

Class  3. 
Yield  from  twenty- 
nine  houses  under  ^ 
5,oooi.  each , 

42,937 

57,240 

100,177 

172,579 

— 

72,402 

Class  4. 
Yield  from  twenty- " 
one  houses  under  > 
20,000/.  each  .... . 

29,663 

39,543 

69,206 

297,873 

— 

228,667 

Class  5. 
Yield  from  twelve' 
houses   under  > 
50,000/.  each  -... 

26,035 

34,708 

60,743 

476,633 

— 

415,920 

Class  6. 
Yield    from    nine! 
houses    under  \ 
100,000/.  each....  J 

41,760 

55,677 

97,437 

721,832 

— 

624,395 

Class  7. 
Yield    from    nine  "1 
houses    under  • 
500,000/.  each....  J 

67.770 

90,357 

168,127 

1,919452 

— 

1,761,325 

Class  8. 
Yield    from     five] 
houses    under  > 
1,500,000/.  each  J 

78,405 

104,535 

182,940 

5,270,287 

— 

5,087,347 

Class  9. 
liiverpool    

111,580 
355,400 

__ 

111,580 
355,400 

3,079,566 
10,694,^94 

— 

2,967,986 
10,339,094 

London  

General   expenses  not■^ 
rciumed     separately 
by  the  Customs,  and 
ignored  iu  the  sepa-  > 
rate  Government  re- 
turns  of  I  he  expenses 
of  each  port... ^ 

802,820 
205,000 

447,736 

270,000 

1,250,566 
475,000 

22,709,999 
1,725,556 

42,187 

21,501,630 

1,007,820 

717,730 

1,725,556 
or  8*25 
per  cent. 

on  the  net 
amount 

20,984,443 
42,187 

— 

Less  drawhacksl 
over  entries,  &c.  J 

20,942,256 
290,346 

— 

Net  customs' revenue 

— 

— 

— 

20,651,910 

— 

— 

*  This  loss  is  not  balnnrcd  till  2i  custom-houses  from  Class  S  and  the  11  houses  ^m  Class  8  are 
added;  so  tiiat  out  of  132  custom-hooses.  66,  or  exactly  one-half,  are  a  lo*8  to  the  oottBb7.  Were 
remuvHls  under  bond  coastwise  501  permitted,  10  custom-houses  would  collect  the  revenue.  Adding 
the  extra  expenses  not  sepnnitcly  allotted  by  Government,  over  100  out  of  132  custom-houses  are  a  loss 
to  the  country. 
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Separate  Revenue  and  Expenses  of  each  Port,  as  far  as  they  are  divided 

by  Government, 

Class  1. — Custom  Houses  which  are  a  Xoss  to  the  Country. 


Toirn. 


CoBtoms* 
Expenses. 


Aberystwith    

Ardroesan   

Beaumaris  

Borro'stoness 

Cardiff 

Cardigan 

Campbeltown 

Falmouth    

Favenham 

Fleetwood  

Fowey 

Kirkwall 

Littlehampton    .. 

Lerwick  

Llauelly  

Lowestoft    

Lyme  

Maldon    

M  iddlesborougli . , 

MUford    

Padstow , 

Peterhead   

Runcorn 

Rye 

Stomoway  

Stranraer     

SciUv   

Skibbereen 

Swansea  

Wells  

Wisbech 

Wick   

Westport 

Wigtown 


£ 

820 

610 

1,120 
680 

8,150 
460 
430 

2,460 
620 
620 

1,100 
890 
860  . 
590 

1,640 

1,330 
380 
870 

1,500 

1,420 
450 
890 
660 
530 
580 
450 
490 
664 

4,060 
560 
710 

1,170 
434 
610 


of  f.^ishcHiird 


i|093 

68o 

^.493 

906 

io,866 

613 

573 

3,280 

826 

826 

1,466 

1,186 

1,146 

786 

2,186 

1,773 

506 

1,160 

2,000 

^893 
600 

1,186 
880 
706 

773 
600 

885 
54«3 
746 
948 
1,560 
578 
813 


Total  Coat 

of 
CoUection. 


£ 
1,913 
1,190 
2,613 
1,586 
19,016 
1,073 
1,003 
5,740 
1,416 
l,4t6 
2,566 
2,076 
2,006 
1,376 
8,826 
8,103 
886 
2,030 
8,500 
8,313 
1,050 
2,076 
1,540 
1,236 
1,353 
1,050 
1,143 
1,549 
9,473 
1,306 
1,656 
2,730 
1,012 
1,423 


Keveiuie 

Colk'Ctrd 


16Gb. 


73 

139 

296 

401 

15,466 

802 
5,201 
1,056 

935 

592 

1,688 

2,882 

440 

268 

1,859 

147 

49 

1*505 

1,365 

5 

11 

146 

I 

>39 

8,640 

180 

954 
803' 
806 


Lofls  to 

the 
Country. 


£ 

1,840 

2,317 

1,051 

1,186 

8,550 

1,073 

201 

489 

390 

511 

1,974 

2,076 

757 

1,876 

2,138 

221 

446 

1,762 

1,641 

3,166 

1,001 

571 

175 

1,231 

1,342 

904 

1,142 

1,410 

863 

1,126 

702 

1,927 

206 

1,423 


Percentage 

of  Coat 
of  Collection 
to  Receipt 8. 


£ 

2,620 
856 
883 
396 
>^3 

1^5 
109 

137 
155 
433 

161 

226 
108 
201 
757 
188 

i»254 

a,  143 

138 

112 

24,720 

12,300 

U9 
114,300 
1,114 
no 
726 
173 
340 
126 


Class  2. — Custom  Mouses  which  Yield  Less  than  £1,000. 


Towns. 

Customs* 
Expenses. 

Proportion 

of  Coiistguard 

Expenses 

atl* 

Total  Cost 

of 
Collection. 

Rerenne 

GoUectedin 

1868. 

Gsiuto 

the 
Country. 

PcrcentuKe 
of  Cost  of 
Collection 
to  Receipts. 

Alloa    

£ 
960 

1,001 
870 

1,550 
754 
810 

1,900 

1,260 
580 
347 
630 

£ 

1,280 

1,334 
1,160 
2,066 
1,005 
1,080 

2,533 
1,680 

773 
462 
706 

£ 
2,240 
2,335 
2,030 
3,616 
1,759 
1,890 
4,438 
2,940 
1,353 

809 
1,236 

£ 

2»577 
3,124 
2,i88 
4,428 
1,909 
2,783 
4,638 
3,200 
>,390 
1,029 
1,869 

£ 
337 

789 
158 
812 
150 
893 
205 
260 
37 
220 
633 

£ 

87 
75 
93 
82 
92 
68 

Bideford 

Banff   

Dartmouth  .... 
Droeheda    .... 
Havie  

Inverness    .... 
Montrose     .... 
Teignmouth 

Youghall 

Woodbridge 

96 
92 
97 
79 
66 
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Separate  Revenue  arid  Expenses  of  each  Part — Cantd. 
Class  8! — C%utom  Eouaes  which  Yield  between  £1,000  and  £5,000. 


Customs' 

Towns. 

Expenses. 

£ 

Ayr 

490 

Bridport 

560 

Berwick  

835 

Bridgwater .... 

1,198 

Ballina 

575 

Castletown  .... 

500 

Chepstow    .... 

670 

Cowes 

1,000 

Coleraine     .... 

642 

Deal     

680 
4,050 

Dover 

Dumfries     .... 

970 

Grangemouth 

2,460 

G-ranton  

530 

HarUepool  .... 

6,840 

Maryport    .... 

.     600 

Penzance     .... 

960 

Poole   

1,120 

Port  Glasgow 

940 

Ramsey  

640 

Bamsg&te    .... 

1,040 

Bochester    .... 

1,880 

Scarborough 

540 

flfliields,  North 

7,350 

„      South 

2,200 

Truro  

1,040 

Wexford 

1,527 

Whitby   

590 

Workington 

510 

Proportion 

of  Coastguard 

Expenses 

aili. 


£ 

653 
746 

1,113 

1.597 

766 

666 

893 

1.333 
856 
906 

5,400 

1,293 
3,280 

706 
9,120 

800 
1,280 
1.493 

853 
1,386 
2,506 

720 
9,800 

2,933 

1,386 

2,036 

786 

680 


Total  Cost 

of 
Collection. 


£ 
1,143 
1,306 
1,94« 
2,795 
1,341 
1,166 
1,563 
2,333 
1,498 
1,586 
9,450 
2,263 
5,740 
1,236 

15,960 
1,4-00 
2,240 
2,613 
2,193 
1,493 
2,426 
4,386 
1,260 

17,150 
5,133 
2,426 
8,563 
1,376 
1,190 


Revenue 

Collected  in 

1868. 


£ 

2,876 
3,ao2 

5.738 
5.827 

2,7';2 
3.478 
5.228 

4,173 
5.494 
3.139 

13,580 
4,606 
7,220 
2,275 

17,411 
3,441 
5,293 
4.015 
3.921 
5.074 
3,616 
5,872 

2,514 
21,962 
9.721 
6,903 
7,047 
3,252 
2,949 


Gain  to 

the 
Country. 


£ 
1,733 
1,896 
8,790 
8,032 
1,411 
2,312 
8,665 
1,840 
3,996 
1,553 
4,130 
2,343 
1,480 
1,039 
1,451 
2,041 
8,053 
1,402 
1,728 
3,581 
1,190 
1,4«6 
1,254 
4,812 
4,588 
4,477 
8,484 
1,876 
1,759 


Percentage 
of  Cost  c^ 
Collection 
to  Revenue. 


£ 

40 
41 
34 
48 
49 
34 
30 
56 
27 

51 
70 

49 
80 

54 
92 
41 
42 
65 
56 
29 
67 
75 
S$ 
78 
50 
35 
51 
42 
40 


Class  4. — Custom  Houses  which  Yield  beUoeen  £5,000  and  £20,000. 


Toirns. 


Customs' 
Expenses. 


Proportion 

ToUlCost 

of  Coastguard 

of 

Expenses 
atli. 

Collection. 

£  . 

£ 

1,240 

2,170 

773 

1,353 

933 

1,633 

1,786 

3,126 

1,866 

3,266 

5.173 

9,053 

546 

956 

2,426 

4,246 

1,420 

2,485 

720 

1,260 

2,693 

4,713     , 

1,693 

2,963 

1,693 

2,963 

3,933 

6,883 

2,310 

4,043 

933 

1,633 

;,68o 

6,440 

1.733 

3,033 

866 

1,516 

9»3 

1,598 

2,213 

3,873 

Revenue 
Collected  in 


Gain  to 

the 
Country. 


Percentage 
of  Cost  of 
Collection 

to  Receipts. 


Arbroath..., 

•Barnstaple 

Carlisle    ... 

Camarron 

•Colchester 

Folkestone 

•Gainsborough 

•Goole  

Ghdway    .... 

Halifax    

Harwich  .... 
Lancaster 

Lynn   

Newhaven 

Newry 

Perth  

Portsmouth 
Shoreham 

Troon  

Tralee 

Weymouth 


£ 

930 

580 

700 

1,340 

1,400 

8,880 

410 

1,820 

1,065 

540 

2,020 

1,270 

1,270 

2,950 

1,733 

700 

2,760 

1,300 

650 

685 

1,660 


£ 

16,923 
7,640 

19.037 
8,855 

10,720 

14,428 
8,742 

i8,ici 

17,637 
15.380 
18,771 
12,468 

15,835 
16,736 

16,748 
14,815 

23.845 
9.34.> 
8,402 

13,376 
11,071 


£ 

14,763 

6,287 

17,404 

5,729 

7,454 

5,375 

r,786 

13,855 

15,152 

18,120 

14,058 

9,505 

12,872 

9,853 

12,705 

13,182 

17,405 

6.310 

6,886 


£ 

13 
18 

9 
36 
30 
63 
II 
23 

14 
8 

25 
24 
18 

41 

24 
11 

27 
32 
18 


11,778 


1870.]  Cost  of  Collectiug  the  Customs'  Revenue,  1868. 
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Separate  Revenue  and  Expenses  of  each  Port—Contd. 
Class  S.— -Custom  Houses  which  Yield  between  £20,OOD  and  £50,000. 


Towns. 

Customs' 
Expenses. 

Proportion 

of  Coastguiuril 

Expenses 

Total  Cost 

of 
Collection. 

Rerenne 
CoUected  in 

1868. 

Gain  to 

the 
Country. 

Percentage 

of  Cost  of 

Collertioo 

to  Receipts. 

Boston     

Bradford 

Douglas  

Ihindalk 

Grimsby 

IX)8wich  

Kirkcaldy    .... 

Newport 

Preston    

Sunderland.... 
Sligo    

£ 

970 

650 
1,610 

690 
4,650 
1,440 
1,150 
4,380 
1,190 
6,830 
1,305 
2,270 

£ 

1,293 

866 
2,146 

786 
6,200 
1,920 
1,533 
5,506 
1,586 
9,106 
1,740 
3,026 

£ 
2,263 
1,516 
3,756 
1.376 

10,850 
3,360 
2,683 
7,886 
2,776 

15,936 
3,045 
6,296, 

£ 

37,348 
40,785 
26,574 
40,290 
59,689 
28,496 
23,336 
41.492 
5>,230 

64,504 
32,442 

30^-77 

£ 
85,085 
39,269 
22,848 
38,914 
48,839 
25,136 
20,653 
33,606 
48,454 
48,568 
29,397 
25,181 

-      £ 

7 

3 
14 

3 

18 
11 
II 
19 

5 
25 

9 
17 

Yarmouth   .... 

Cr.ARS  6.- 

-'Custom  Houses  which  Yield  between  £50,000  and  £100,000. 

Towns. 

Customs* 
Expenses. 

Proportion 

of  Coastguard 

Kxprnses 

atli. 

Total  Cost 

of 
Collection. 

Revenne 

Collected  in 

1868. 

Gain  to 

the 
Country. 

Percentage 

of  Cost  of 

Collection 

to  Receipts. 

Aberdeen 

Chester    

Dundee    

Gloucester  .... 
Xieeds  

£ 
8,390 
1,070 
3,900 
4,440 

610 

21,240 

1,970 

3,290 

1,850 

£ 

4,520 
1,426 
5,200 
5,920 

813 

28,320 

2,626 

4.386 

2,466 

£ 

7,910 
2,496 
9,100 

10,360 
1,423 

49,560 
4,596 
7,676 
4,316 

£ 

80,415 
87,312 

79,244 
61,811 
95,824 
101,122 
70,039 
83,061 
63,001 

£ 
72,505 
84,816 
70,144 
51,451 
94,401 
51,562 
65,443 
75,385 
68,688 

£ 

10 

3 
11 

17 
I 

Southampton 

Stockton 

Watcrford  .... 
Whitehaven 

49 
7 
9 

7 

Cliss  7.— Custom  Houses  which  Yield  between  £100,000  and  £500,000. 


Towns. 

Customs' 
Expenses. 

Proportion 

of  Con<»tgUHrd 

Expenses 

atli. 

Total  Cost 

of 
Collection. 

Revenue 

CoUected  in 

1868. 

Gain  to 

the   ' 

Country. 

Perccntnji? 

of  Cost  of 

Collection 

to  Receipts. 

Belfast 

£ 
9,050 
9,550 
2,420 
21,020 
2,235 
3,965 
1,650 
9,480 
8,400 

£ 
12,066 

12,733 
3,226 

28,026 
2,980 
£,286 
2,200 

12,640 

1 1,200 

£ 

21,116 

22,283 

5,646 

49,046 

6,215 

9,251 

3,860 

22,120 

19,600 

£ 

334,213 
349,945 
113,582 

342,559 
107,791 
129,709 
133,064 
206,574 
202,015 

£ 
313,097 
327,662 
107,936 
293,513 
102,576 
120,458 
129,214 
184,454 
182,415 

£ 
6 

Cork    

6 

Exeter 

5     • 
14 
5 
7 

10 

Hull... 

Limerick 

Londonderry 
Manchester.... 
Newcastle    .... 
Plymouth    .... 
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Separate  Revenue  and  Expenses  of  each  Fort. — Contd. 
Cjabs  S.—Custom  Homes  which  Yield  bettoeen  £100,000  and  £1,500,000. 


Towns. 

CiiitoaiB' 
Expeniea. 

Proportion 

of  Coastguard 

Expenses 

Total  Cost 

of 
Collection. 

Revenue 

Collected  in 

1868. 

Gain  to 

the 
Country. 

Perrcntnjce 

of  Co-t  of 

Collection 

to  Receipts. 

Brifitol 

£ 
18,230 
17,246 
17,710 
12,320 
12,900 

£ 

24,303 
12,993 

23,613 
16,426 
17,200 

£ 
42,583 
40,238 
41,323 
28,747 
30,100 

£ 

1,120,439 

974^52 

1,112,065 

1,458,271 

605,060 

£ 

1,077,906 

934,214 

1,070,742 

1,429,626 

674,960 

£ 

4 
4 

4 

2 

Dublin     

Glaegow  

Greenock 

Leith   

Class  9. — The  Ports  qf  London  and  Liverpool, 


Towns. 

Customs* 
Expenses. 

Revenue 

Collected  in 

lb68. 

Gain  to 

the 
Country. 

PercentHge  of 

Cost  of  Collection 

to  HecdpU. 

liiverpool 

£ 
111,580 

365,400 

£ 

3,079,56^ 
10,694,494 

£ 
2,967,986 

10,339,094 

£ 
4 
3 

London    

III. — Statistics  of  London  Fires. 

From  the  Times  of  the  28th  January : — 

«*  The  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  originally  formed  by  the  nnited 
action  of  ten  insurance  companies,  commenced  its  operations  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1833.  It  ceased  to  exist  on  the  31st  of  December,  1865,  when  the  staff,  plant, 
and  engines  were  given  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  form  the  pre- 
sent Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  Prior  to  the  transfer,  and  as  a  parting  gift  to  his 
employers — the  companies — the  superintendent.  Captain  Shaw,  had  prepared  a  series 
of  tables,  in  which  he  exhibited,  in  almost  every  possible  form,  the  results  of  the 
thirty -three  years'  experience  of  the  old  institution,  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  expe- 
rience has  been  recorded.  At  that  time,  no  statistics  of  fires  existed ;  and  insnranoA 
companies  had  either  been  working  wholly  in  the  dark  or,  at  best,  on  the  basis  of 
.an  annual  balance  of  profit  or  loss ;  while  insurers  had  no  means  whatever  of 
forming  a  judgment  about  the  reasonableness  of  the  terms  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay.  With  regard  to  many  risks,  the  tables  prepared  by  Captain  Shaw  proved 
conclusively  that  prevailing  opinions  had  been  very  wide  of  the  truth ;  and  that 
the  calculations  of  accepted  authorities,  calculations  on  which  a  large  amount  of 
insurance  business  had  been  based,  had  been  founded  updn  erroneous  data.  Captain 
Shaw  hoped  and  expected  that  his  tables  would  at  once  be  published ;  but,  for  some 
reason,  this  was  not  done,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  he  has  obtained  permission  to 
publish  them  himself.  Under  the  title  of  Records  of  the  Late  London  Fire 
Engine  Establishments  they  are  now  given  to  the  world;  and  they  furnish  an 
amount  of  information  about  fires  such  as  has  never  before  been  brought  together. 
Both  by  the  facts  they  show  and  by  the  inquiries  they  suggest,  they  promise  to  be 
of  material  assistance  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  business  of  insurance,  and 
they  point  out  the  only  way  in  which  the  estimation  of  risks  can  be  reduced  to 
.certainty,  by  the  companies^  and  can  be  rendered  plainly  intelligible  to  the  public. 
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**  The  tablet  aiDOimt»  in  all,  to  1 1 1  in  nnmb^ ;  but  only  a  few  of  them  can  be 
laid  to  poseeei  any  featnres  of  general  interest.  We  may  pan  over  the  irst,  which 
containa  a  list  of  the  companiea  by  which  the  establishment  was  formed,  and  from 
time  to  time  supported.  The  second  gives  a  detailed  acooont  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, which  rose  from  7,988/.  in  1833,  to  16,005/.  in  1865;  and  which  has 
amoonted  in  all  to  530,545/.  The  third  table  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  fires  for 
each  year,  and  for  the  thirty-three  years,  divided  into  oases  of  serious  and  cases  of 
slight  damage,  and  dassified  aoeording  to  trades.  The  total  number  is  29,069.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  total  is  much  less  than  that  which  would  be 
obtained  from  the  books  of  insurance  companies.  At  the  engine  establishment  a 
fire  has  counted  as  a  fire.  With  the  companies  a  loss  counts  as  a  fire ;  and  one  fire 
may  occasion  a  hundred  losses.  A  fire  occurring  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  block  of 
houses,  may  spread  in  all  directions.  The  neighbouring  houses  may  all  be  damaged^ 
and  may  all  be  insured,  some  of  them  in  two  or  three  or  more  companies.  But  the 
whole  disaster  would  appear,  in  the  tables  before  us,  as  one  fire,  and  would  be 
referred,  for  statistical  purposes,  to  the  place  in  which  it  originated. 

"  The  '  daseification  according  to  trades,'  or  rather  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  buildings  were  applied,  is  necessarily  somewhat  obscure.  The  19,069 
fires  are  arranged  under  34.3  heads ;  some  of  which  are  vague,  and  a  few  unin- 
telligible. For  this  Captain  Shaw  is  not  responsible;  since  when  he  could  not 
amend  the  original  entry  by  any  official  record,  he  has  simply  copied  it.  Of  late 
years  great  care  has  been  taken  to  describe  trades  with  accuracy,  and  some  of  the 
old  entries  disappear  after  certain  dates. 

*'•  The  fires  in  houses  in  private  occupation  were  much  more  numerous  than  any 
other  dass,  and  amounted  to  7,321.  Next  come  those  in  lodgings,  numbering 
2,827 ;  *o  that  the  two  together  made  up  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  entries,  each  exceeding  one  thousand.  Fires  in 
premises  occupied  by  'victuallers,'  are  set  down  at  1,325;  in  premises  occupied  by 
'  carpenters  and  workers  in  wood,  not  being  cabinetmakers,'  at  1,164;  and  in  *sale 
shops  and  ofikes'  (an  entry  tliat  was  discontinued  in  1864),  at  1,187.  For  four 
kinds  of  occupation  the  numbers  range  between  1,000  and  500.  '  Linen  and 
woollen  drapers  and  mercers'  are  answerable  for  780  fires;  'cabinetmakers'  for 
553;  'stables'  for  547;  and  'bakers'  for  533.  Of  numbers  between  500  and 
300  there  are  nine  entries.  '  Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers '  head  the  list 
with  442,  and  are  followed  by  '  chandlers '  with  430,  '  oil  and  oolourmen '  with 
422,  <  grocers '  with  396,  '  tailors '  with  344,  '  brokers  and  dealers  in  old  clothes ' 
with  328,  'coffeehouse  keepers'  with  314,  *  buildings  under  repair'  with  312,  and 
'  tinmen,  braziers,  and  smiths '  with  304.  Twenty -eight  entries  range  firom  300 
to  100;  and  only  a  few  of  these  require  spedal  notice.  '  Ludfer  match  makers' 
stand  at  128,  'beersbop  keepers'  at  294,  'unoccupied  houses'  at  182,  and  'eating- 
houses  '  at  178.  It  may  serve  as  a  new  topic  for  lectiirers  on  total  abstinence,  if 
we  mention  that  the  fires  arising  in  hotels,  clubhouses,  beershops,  and  all  the  other 
places  in  which  we  may  assume  that  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold  and  consumed, 
amounted  to  2,426,  or  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Of  numbers 
below  100  there  are  297  entries,  of  which  64  are  single.  Among  these  lower 
numbers  we  find  many  of  the  tradto  that  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  dangerous. 
'  Distillers '  are  credited  with  59  fires,  '  naptha  distillers '  with  5,  '  turpentine 
distillers'  with  8,  'tar  distillers'  with  42,  'firework  makers'  with  86,  'gun- 
powder dealers '  with  i  only,  '  hay  and  straw  salesmen '  with  1 6,  and  '  naphtha 
manufacturers '  with  4.  Curiously  enough,  a  fire  occurred  in  1838  on  the  premises 
of  the  '  Fire  Preventive  Company;'  and  another,  in  1852,  at  the  '  Fire  Annihilat<Mr 
manu&ctory.' 

"  It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  the  figures  quoted  above  do  not  represent  the 
risks  inddental  to  various  trades.  In  order  that  tliey  should  do  so,  it  would  first 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  number  of  premises  each  trade  was  carried  on. 
For  instance,  there  were  533  fires  in  the  establishments  of  bakers,  and  553  in  those 
of  cabinetmakers.  The  apparent  equality  of  risk  is  at  once  destroyed  when  we 
consider  the  different  numerical  strength  of  the  respective  trades.      In  the  Poti 
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Offied  Directory  for  the  present  year,  we  find  2,213  ^kew  and  only  716  cabinet- 
makers ;  so  that  t^e  risks  of  the  latter  are  somewhere  abont  three  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  former.  The  business  of  lucifer  match  making  again,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  dangerous,  was  hardly  established  when  these  records  were  commenced ;  but 
during  the  five  years  last  included  in  them  the  fires  at  lucifer  match  factories 
amounted  to  30,  and  those  at  bakeries  to  99.  The  Directory  contains  the  names 
of  only  twenty  lucifer  match  makers,  and  this  fact  alters  the  relative  dangers  of  the 
two  occupations  in  a  very  material  degree.  The  thirty  fires  are  found  to  represent 
a  risk  more  than  112  times  as  great  as  that  represented  by  the  ninety-nine. 

**  The  fourth  table  exhibits  the  alleged  causes  of  fires.  These  are  arranged  under 
530  heads,  of  which  some  are  of  regular,  some  of  occasional  recurrence.  Among 
the  former,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  we  find  the  cause  *  unknown  *  in  9,557 
instances.  Next  comes  'candle*  in  3,218,  and  next  'curtains*  in  2,822.  It 
seems  probable  that  candles  and  curtains  must  have  been  associated  causes  in  many 
of  these  instances,  and  the  entry  *  curtains  *  is  made  only  twice  in  1862,  and  dis- 
appears entirely  in  the  three  subsequent  years.  Fourth  in  order  stands  'gas,' 
which,  under  several  subdivisions,  accounts  for  2,225  ^''^'  *Fo"l  flue'  is  made 
answerable  for  1,946;  'defect  in  flue'  for  301,  and  'flue  blocked  up*  for  153 — 
making  a  total  of  2,400.  'Spark  from  fire*  is  recorded  1,255  times;  and,  after 
this,  the  numbers  fall  abruptly.  '  Children  playing  with  fire  *  comes  next  in  order, 
with  the  number  471  ;  then  'smoking  tobacco*  with  406;  then  'Incifers'  with 
307;  then  'stove*  with  297;  'hot  ashes*  with  259;  'intoxication'  with  155; 
'  fire  on  hearth'  with  141 ;  and  'incendiarism'  with  133.  The  'doubtful'  cases 
—that  is  to  say,  cases  of  doubtful  or  suspected  incendiarism — amount  to  190. 
'  Carelessness '  is  an  entry  vague  in  one  sense,  but  which  represents  a  tolerably  con- 
stant quantity  in  human  afiairs.  It  was  first  recorded  as  a  cause  of  fire  in  1841, 
and  ceased  to  be  recorded,  save  in  a  single  instance,  in  1860.  In  the  twenty  years 
it  was  set  down  106  times.  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  establishment,  fires  arising 
from  any  kind  of  trade  operations,  were  ascribed  to  'trade;*  and  1,132  are  so 
recorded  between  1883  and  1847.  Bat  in  1844  such  fires  began  to  be  more  exactly 
classified ;  and  after  1847,  the  word  '  trade '  was  altogether  discontinued.  Some 
of  the  assigned  causes  are  hard  to  understand.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
'  broken  windows,'  '  defect  in  wall,'  *  easing  stop-cock,  '  ink  boiling  over,*  '  mistake 
of  exciseman,'  'old  age,'  '  thawing  water  pipes,'  and  'high  tide.'  The  broad  back 
of  the  domestic -cat  bears  the  burden  of  34  fires.  '  Reading  in  bed '  accounts  for 
another  34 ;  and  '  sewing  in  bed  *  for  3  ;  while  7  are  attributed  to  '  cigar  thrown 
down  area.* 

"  It  appears  from  these  figures  that  many  of  the  agencies  to  which,  in  common 
belief,  fires  are  supposed  to  be  most  frequently  due,  play  really  a  very  insignificant 
part  in  their  production.  Lucifer  matches,  for  example,  would  be  thought  likely  to 
occasion  a  large  proportion  of  them.  They  first  appear  in  the  record  in  the  year 
1839;  and  some  subsidiary  entries,  such  as  'children  playing  with  lucifers' 
(95  cases),  'rats  gnawing  matches,'  and  the  like,  together  with  20  fires  from 
fusees,  raise  the  number  307,  already  quoted,  to  425.  Deducting  the  3,044  fires 
that  were  recorded  before  1839,  those  caused  by  lucifers  amount  to  a  little  more 
than  li  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Paraffin  and  petroleum,  again,  are  first  mentioned 
in  1^59.  They  are  said  to  have  occasioned,  in  all  ways,  24  fires  out  of  9.024,  or  a 
fraction  more  than  a  quarter  per  cent.,  while  '  smoking  tobacco '  is  answerable  for 
six  times  thst  proportion. '  In  short,  deducting  the-  causes  that  are  unknown,  it 
appears  from  the  records  tH&t  a  very  large  proportion  of  fires  may  be  directly  traced 
to  some  miscarriage  of  the  ordinary  domestic  arrangements  for  wcuming,  cooking, 
and  lighting. 

"  We  come  next  to  a  series  of  loi  tables,  containing  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  summaries  of  fires  for  each  year  of  thirty -three,  and  for  the  thirty-three  years 
together.  With  regard  to  hours,  it  appears  that  the  smallest  number  of  fires  occurs 
during  the  seventh  hour  a.m.;  the  largest  number  during  the  tenth  hour  p.m.;  and 
the  mean  at  6  p.m.,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  hour  a.m.  The  difierenoe  is 
werf  considerable,  ranging  fhmi  a  minifmtm  of  540,  tikrongh  a  mean  of  f,2ii. 
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to  a  marimum  of  2,549.  For  the  hours  from  5  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  there  ii  little 
difference ;  the  ascent  from  6  to  10  p.m.  ii  reiy  rapid ;  and  the  descent  from 
10  p.m.  to  midnight  is  equally  so.  Why  there  should  be  fire  times  as  many  fires 
at  10  o'dock  at  night  as  at  7  in  the  morning,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  the 
&ct  is  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the  hours  of  dnty  of  the  men  of  the  fire 
brigade,  who  all  return  from  ordinary  leave  of  absence  at  10  o'clock.  With  regard 
to  days  the  variation  is  very  small,  ranging  from  a  m€udmum  of  4,25a  fires  on 
Tuesday's,  through  a  mean  of  4,153,  to  a  ndnimmm  of  4,013  on  Fridays.  It  has 
long  been  an  article  of  popular  belief  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  fires 
happen  on  Sunday,  but  this  belief  is  now  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  Sunday 
number  is  4,150,  or  three  fires  below  the  daily  mean.  The  weekly  number  aver- 
ages 559  ;  reaching  its  maximum  of  649  in  the  fifty-first  week,  and  its  minimum 
of  480  in  the  forty-second.  The  fluetuations  are  not  large,  but  they  are  often 
abrupt,  and  di^cnlt  to  understand.  Thus  a  sudden  ascent  above  the  average  is 
followed  by  an  equally  sudden  fall  below  it.  The  figures  rise  from  52  3  in  the  forty- 
fourth  week  to  632  in  the  forty-fifth ;  and  fall  again,  through  591  and  543,  to  514 
in  the  forty-eighth.  Tlie  influence  of  season  is  best  shown  by  the  months ;  but  the 
difference  produced  is  less  than  would  be  commonly  expected.  The  heat  of  summer 
renders  all  buildings  more  combustible ;  the  cold  of  winter  increases  the  sources  of 
oombuiition.  The  maximum^  2,764,  occurred  in  December;  August  follows  with 
2,555  ;  and  then  comes  January,  with  2,551.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
the  months  most  removed  from  extremes  of  temperature.  The  minimum  number, 
2,225,  occurred  in  October,  and  the  next  smallest,  2,235,  "^  April. 

*'  Among  the  few  remaining  tables  there  is  one  containing  a  list  of  twelve 
officers  and  men  of  the  establishment,  including  the  late  Mr.  Braidnood,.who  have 
been  killed  on  duty.  We  learn  from  the  preface  that  about  1,300  have  been  injured, 
but  of  their  cases  Captain  Shaw  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  particulars. 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  publication  of  these  invaluable  records  will 
serve  to  call  general  attention  to  the  subject  of  fire  risks  and  of  fire  insurance.  To 
take  the  most  ordinary  case,  the  insurance  of  a  private  dwelling-house,  it  seems 
manifest  that  the  common  premium  of  i#.  6d.  per  cent,  is  much  more  than  ought 
to  be  demanded  or  paid.  Without  allowing  for  office  expenses,  it  would  cover  the 
annual  total  destruction  of  one  house  in  every  1,333.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
total  destruction  is  very  rare,  and,  of  the  7,321  private  houses  burnt  in  thirty -three 
years,  6,132  were  'slightly,'  and  only  1,180  were  'seriously,'  damaged.  Again, 
7,321  houses  in  thirty-three  years  give  an  annual  average  of  222  ;  but  the  inha- 
bited houses  in  London  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  600,000,  and  even  the 
total  destruction  of  222  annually,  would  be  only  one  in  2,703.  If  we  estimate  the 
1,189  Mrious  cases  as  '  total,'  and  the  6,1 32  at  25  per  cent,  all  round,  we  obtain 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  total  destruction  of  one  house  in  7,272.  If  this 
estimate  be  anywhere  near  the  truth,  it  is  plain  that  either  insurance  companies 
must  make  an  enormous  profit  on  private  houses  (possibly  as  a  necessary  set-off 
against  losses  on  other  risks),  or  that  they  must  expend  vast  sums  upon  offices,  or 
in  obtainhig  business.  Of  course  they  are  entitled  to  some  benefit  from  the  pos- 
sibility, already  noticed,  that  any  fire  may  reach  and  consume  adjacent  dwelling- 
houses,  that  do  not  appear  in  these  records,  and  we  trust  that  the  reports  of  the 
metropolitan  brigade  will,  in  course  of  time,  furnish  data  by  which  this  additional 
source  of  risk  may  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value. 

"  The '  insurance  companies  are  still  heavily  taxed  (to  the  extent  of  35^.  per 
million  on  their  annual  insurances)  for  the  support  of  ifae  fire  brigade,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  this  tax  should  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  stream 
from  a  fire  engine  deluges  alike  the  insured  and  the  uninsured ;  and  the  tax  is  paid 
by  insurers  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  fires  in  the  houses  of  those  who  are  less 
provident  than  themselves,  and  who  should  surely  be  made  to  pay  in  their  own 
persons.  The  amount  of  uninsured  property  in  London  is  enormous,  and  the  cost 
of  protecting  it  must  add  perceptibly  to  the  premiums  charged  to  insurers.  It  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  the  extinction  of  fire  is  a  municipal  function,  proper  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  no  way  the  special  duty 
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of  oommeroial  companies,  whose  bosineeB  it  is  to  estimate  the  money  raloe  of  certain 
risks  in  which  they  en^ge.  It  would  be  a  g^reat  advance  npon  the  present  system, 
if  these  risks  were  calculated  for  a  locality,  or  for  a  town,  instead  of,  as  now,  for 
particular  occupations  and  forms  of  stmctnre.  A  good  municipal  government^ 
including  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  fire  brigade,  and  the  enforcement  <^ 
proper  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  dangerous  trades,  would  then  lower  the  cost 
of  insurance  over  the  whole  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  would  thus  give  practical 
evidence  of  its  value  to  the  governed. 

"  Without  Airther  dwelling  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  we  may  proceed 
to  give  all  insurers,  and  all  who  intend  to  insure,  a  valuable  practical  hint  for  the 
present.  Before  they  pay  premiums,  they  should  study  the  terms  of  the  contract 
offered  to  them  by  the  company,  and  should  know  precisely  what  they  are  going  to 
pay  for.  Policies  are  worded  in  various  ways ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
contain  clauses  by  which  the  companies  who  issue  them  could,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  escape  fhnn  all  responsibility.  A  policy  is  a  legal  docament ;  and  the  claims 
arising  under  it  lie  strictly  within  its  four  comers.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  every 
man  who  is  not  his  own  lawyer,,  to  submit  such  a  document  to  careful  scrutiny,  and 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  solicitor  upon  its  conditions,  before  he  feels  satisfied  that, 
in  case  of  fim,  it  will  hold  him  harmless  firom  pecuniary  loss." 


IV. — The  Tenure  of  Land  in  Belgium, 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  December,  1869,  as 
a  letter  from  William  Mure,  12,  Lowndes  Square,  London : — 

**  As  extreme  subdivision  of  properly  is  the  pecuKar  characteristic  of  Flanden^ 
in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  I  venture  in  the  first  instance  to 
submit  to  you  the  following  figures,  taken  from  Government  statistics. 

"  The  Cadastre  survey,  published  in  1856,  states  that  in  West  Flanders  the 
arable  land,  amounting  to  677,005  acres,  is  divided  among  86,225  oocapiers,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  7i  acres  to  each. 

"  In  East  Flanders,  the  division  of  545,245  acres  among  88,305  occupiers, 
reduces  the  mean  size  of  holdings  to  5^  acres. 

"  In  West  Flanders  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  husbandry  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  20  to  1 00  acres.  On  the  same  extent  in  East  Flanders  forty-one  are 
employed,  whereas  in  England  the  proportion  is  only  twelve.  The  average  pay  of 
the  day  labourer  in  East  Flanders  is  7#.  a-week,  for  which  he  has  to  find  food  and 
lodging.  In  West  Flanders  it  is  6*.  lod.  Women,  in  the  two  provinces  respec- 
tively, can  earn  $s,  6d,  and  49.  Sd.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Cbvemmept 
statistics  published  in  1856,  sulject  to  modification  in  consideration  of  the  ton  years 
which  have  elapsed. 

"  The  average  price  of  land  was  at  that  date  in  West  Flanders  65^.  per  acre, 
and  the  a/cerage  rent  il,  8t.;  in  East  Flanders  the  venal  price  was  70/.  per  acre, 
and  the  rent  il.  i2«.  If  we  take  the  kingdom,  we  find  the  price  was  about  50^., 
and  rental  iL%8,  I  ascertained  that  in  the  Pays  de  Waes  both  the  venal  and 
rental  figure  had  increased  about  20  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"  In  describing  the  agricultural  condition  of  Flanders,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
natural  rather  than  the  geographical  division,  viz.,  the  kamtes  ierree,  or  sands  of 
the  interior,  and  *  polders,'  or  alluvial  soils  of  the  littoral  tone  and  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  hautes  ierree  were  originally  barren,  heath,  the  soil  being  almoat  pure 
rilica,  and  absolutely  unproductive.  This  once  howling  wilderness  is  now,  after  the 
intense  industry  of  fifty  generations,  the  nuurket  garden  of  Europe. 

<'  The  Poffs  de  Waes,  which  lies  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  is,  perhaps,  the 
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best  type  of  Flanden,  at*  it  embraces  both  tbe  allavial  and  sandy  land.  Here 
extreme  subdivision  prevails,  and  spade  husbandry  is  chiefly  practised.  In  this 
region,  too  flat  for  subsoil  drainage,  superfluous  waters  are  carried  off  by  a  system 
of  open  ditches.  The  fields,  which  vary  in  size  from  i^  to  6  acres,  have  all,  by 
careful  manipulation,  been  worked  into  convex  platforms,  the  watershed  being  in 
the  centre.  The  surface  water  finds  its  way  into  the  surrounding  ditches,  which 
form  a  network  of  open  drains  covering  the  whole  country,  communicating  with 
larger  channels,  and  eventually  with  the  Scheldt.  In  this  system  of  drainage, 
which  necessitates  the  parcelling  out  of  the  land  into  very  small  fields,  and  in  tiie 
light  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  we  find  in  some  measure  the  origin  of  excessive 
subdivision  and  spade  husbandry.  Along  the  ditches  and  roads,  Canada  poplars 
are  planted.  They  belong  to  the  proprietors,  and  are  valued  at  i  fr.  a-year. 
They  do  immense  injury  to  the  growing  crops,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  ground 
game  with  us.  The  tenant  muy  plant  willows  or  alders  between  the  standards, 
and  use  the  branches  for  firewood.  Once  planted  the  stool  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Much  has  been  'said  about  the  spade  husbandry  of  Flanders.  The  Pays  de 
Waes  is,  pctr  excellence,  its  dominion,  but  it  is  far  from  being  universally  solely 
used,  though  in  tbe  light  soils  it  is  used  universally  as  an  auxiliary,  and  in  the 
following  admirable  manner.  Every  seven  years  the  fanner  trenches  his  soil  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  in  order  that  the  juices  of  the  manure,  which  during  that  period 
have  percolated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  may  be  brought  again  to  the  sur- 
fiice  and  utilised.  This  practice  is  enforced  in  leases  and  agreements.  '  The  spade 
is  the  peasant's  gold  mine  *  is  an  old  proverb.  Leases  from  three,  six,  to  nine  years 
are  the  rule  throughout  Belgium ;  tenancy -at-will  is  the  exception.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  natural  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  the  produce,  owing  to  the 
industry  of  the  peasant,  is  enormous. 

"  Here  I  must  digress  in  order  to  remove  a  most  erroneous  impression  which 
prevails  in  this  country  regarding  the  much  vaunted  petUe  culture — an  impression 
which  seems  to  have  derived  additional  force  from  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  and  other  writers  have  iallen,  by  quoting  the  Flemish  peasant  as  an  example 
of  the  small  proprietor  who  tills  his  own  soil.  In  Chapter  6  of  the  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (second  edition,  1857),  headed  *  Peasant  Proprietors,' 
Mr.  Mill  says,  '  But  the  most  decisive  example  in  opposition  to  English  prejudice 
against  cultivation  by  peasant  proprietors  is  to  be  found  in  Belgium.'  He  then  in 
illustration  quotes  a  long  passage  from  Mr.  McCullagh  about  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  Flemish  peasant,  and  then  says,  '  Has  this  industry  no  connection  with  not 
paying  rent  ?  Could  it  exist  without  presupposing  at  least  a  virtually  permanent 
tenure?'. 

"  The  following  is  the  truth..  Upwards  of  8o  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  land  in 
Flanders,  though  the  property  in  fee  of  small  phjprietors,  many  of  whom  are  pea- 
sants, is  let  in  minute  farms  to  a  rack-rented  but  industrious  tenantry ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  remainder  includes  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  bleaching  fields, 
certain  lands  in  the  possession  of  public  companies,  which  though  arable  are  not  let 
for  agricultural  purposes,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  not  much  more  than  one-seventh 
is  an  example  of  what  is  commonly  understood  as  la  petite  culture. 

"  But  if  Mr.  BiiU  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  absolutely  in  error  in  his 
deductions. 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  figure  of  merit  in  husbandry,  taking  the  seven  provinces 
of  Belgium,  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  area  cultivated  by  tenants.  If  we 
take  the  three  most  fertile  provinces,  nantely,  the  two  Flanders  and  Brabant — we 
find  8o  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  tenants.  On  the  other  hand,  looking 
at  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and  Limbourg — ^the  three  worst  cultivated  provinces, 
the  proportion  is  only  40  per  cent.  Luxembourg  is  of  all  provinces  the  most 
miserable,  and  there,  if  we  take  the  gross  area,  we  find  that  9  per  cent,  only  is 
let,  and  of  the  arable  area,  26  per  cent.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  highest 
authority. 

'*  K  I  am  right,  dther  Mr.  Mill  oonoeives  that  the  cultivatioa  of  a  little  over 
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1 5  per  cent,  of  a  rich  country  by  peasant  proprietors  is  safficient  ground  for  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  system ;  or,  it  remains  for  bim  to  explain  bow,  in  a  work 
written  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  peculiar 
vie^V8  on  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  he  coald  have  appealed  to  such 
untrustworthy  evidence. 

"  With  regard  to  the  tenant,  there  is  really  no  country  in  Eur«>pe,  far  less 
Ireland,  where  his  tenure  is  less  secure.  In  the  Pays  de  Waes,  commonly  called 
the  '  Paradise  ctf  Belgium,'  he  holds  at  will,  without  even  a  written  agreement, 
and  is  subject  to  summary  eviction.  In  this  district  a  very  curious  custom  prevails. 
The  little  homesteads  are  generally  the  property  of  the  tenant,  who  hires  land  to 
cultivate  as  near  home  as  he  can  get  it.  The  landlords  are  chiefly  the  wealthier 
peasants,  attorneys,  and  people  of  their  class.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  tenant 
holding  from  more  than  one  landlord,  who  in  his  turn  is  also  a  tenant.  Thus, 
though  owing  to  the  precarious  tenure,  and  the  custom  of  summary  eviction, 
together  with  the  leverage  which  the  fixed  residence  of  tbe  tenant  gives  the  Innd- 
lord,  oppression  and  tyranny  are  common,  they  flnd^  no  compact  forces  to  oppose 
them.  The  tenant  who  is  harshly  treated  to-day,  has  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
facilities  which  the  law  aflTords  to  rapacity,  as  to-morrow  he  may  wish  to  avail  him- 
self of  them  in  the  management  of  his  own  little  property  hard  by.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  this  district,  as  in  other  parts  which  are  much  sulxiivided,  the  passive 
acquiescence  in  landlord  tyranny  is  due  more  to  a  common  paitnership  in  the  right 
to  tyninnise  than  to  any  absence  of  the  abuse  of  power. 

•  "  The  great  authority,  Arthur  Young,  says,  '  Give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a 
bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden.*  In  this  1  agree ;  but  further  on  he 
says,  *  Give  a  man  a  nine  years*  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  desert.* 
This  I  dispute.  The  peasant  tenant  of  Flanders  is  tlie  descendant  of  9  race  of 
peasant  proprietors  who,  by  their  skill  and  industrj',  have  snatched  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  from  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  forged  wealth  out  of  pure  silica, 
and  converted  a  howling  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  garden.  The  fruitful  garden 
remains,  but  it  has  now,  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  to  fulfil  the  threefold 
mission  of  land  which  has  arrived  at  commercial  value,  viz.,  to  provide  rent  4br  the 
landlord,  profit  for  the  tenant,  and  wages  for  the  labourer.  The  peasant  proprietor, 
cultivating  his  own  land,  has  disappeared,  and  with  him  likewise  security  of  tenure. 
The  tendency  of  the  law  of  testamentary  division  is  not  only  to  break  up  extensive 
estates,  and  root^  out  the  land  monopolist,  but  also  to  keep  continually  forcing  a 
large  area  into  the  market  in  small  parcels,  within  the  means  of  that  very  numerous 
class  whose  love  of  land  amounts  to  a  passion.  As  generations  succeed  each  other, 
and  population  increases,  and  with  it  competition,  the  proprietor  finding  it  impos- 
sible, without  excessive  labour,  to  extract  from  his  land  a  fair  return  for  his  capital, 
and  unable  to  resist  tbe  temptation  of  high  offers,  soon  learns  to  prefer  the  ease  and 
petty  power  of  the  landlord  to  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  The  tenant  enters 
rack-rented,  and,  with  the  dreaded  rent  day  ever  hanging  over  him,  is  obliged  to 
sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  His  children, 
from  their  earliest  years,  having  to  take  their  share  in  the  daily  routine  of  labour 
and  anxiety,  grow  up  in  complete  ignorance,  and  the  land,  under  the  high  pressure 
of  intense  industry,  is  clothed,  fed,  and  adorned  by  a  lavish  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of 
the  energies  of  the  overwrought  slaves  who  *  water  it  with  their  sweat,* 

"  Speaking  of  Flanders,  M.  de  Laveleye,  a  very  high  authority,  says : — 

'*  *  Mais  ]h  aussi,  nous  avons  etd  fTapp<^  du  triste  contrasts  que  presentaicnt  ces 
magnifiques  recoltes  et  I'existence  miserable  de  ceux  qui  Ics  font  naitre.' 

"  And  still  further — 

"  *  Malheureusement  la  condition  des  hommes  laborienx  qui  ont>  amen^  Tagri- 
culture  k  un  si  haut  degr^  de  perfection  n'est  point  en  rapport  avec  la  masse  des 
produits  qu*ils  recoltent.  L*ouvrier  agricole  do  Flandres  est  peut-etre  celui  de  tons 
les  ouvriers  de  I'Europe  Ic  plus  mal  nourri,  le  petit  fermier  ne  vit  gu^re  mieux,  et 
si  I'on  y  regardait  de  pr^,  on  se  convaincrait  que  loin  de  tirer  du  capital  engage 
dans  son  exploitation  les  10  per  cent,  jug^s  necessaires  en  Angleterre  il  n'en  obtieni 
pas  3  per  cent,  en  sos  du  salaire  qu*il  m^rite  par  son  travail  personnel.' 
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"  My  own  experience  on  the  spot  has  confirmed  M.  de  Lavelcye's  opinion.  I 
went  to  the  garden  of  Belginm  impreaaed  with  Mr.  Mill's  views,  and  prepared  to 
find  a  paradise  of  agrigalture  resulting  from  a  peasant  proprietary.  I  found,  for  the 
most  part,  naturally  miserable  soil  and  marvellous  fertility ;  a  curious  skill  in  hus- 
bandry and  the  most  lamentable  ignorance;  complete  stagnation  without  much 
abaolcd^  miser}' ;  and  a  swarm  of  small  proprietors,  possessing  all  the  vices  which 
too  often  characterise  needy  power,  lording  over  and  quarrelling  with  a  rack-rented 
and  oppressed  tenantry. 

**  On  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Bright'has  foreshadowed  a  scheme  to  enable  the 
tenanta  in  Ireland  to  purchase  land  at  present  in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors, 
and  thus  create  a  class  of  small  landowners.  I  have  already  shown  that  by  an 
economic  law  in  countries  under  the  statutes  of  the  '  Code  Civile/  the  increase  of 
competition  does  ilievitably,  as  time  rolls  on,  force  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  into 
the  hands  of  tenants.  In  countries  where  our  laws  of  succession  obtain,  the  result, 
supposing  a  small  proprietary  created,  would  be  exactly  the  same,  only  on  a  difl*erent 
scale.  The  land  would  gpradoally  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  who  desire 
to  possess  large  estates,  on  which  to  establish  themselves  and  their  families  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  wealth  and  the  position  in  society  which  they  have  either 
attained  or  covet.  They  also  would  certainly  let  their  land,  bat  in  large  holdings, 
partly  on  account  of  economy  of  management  and  maintenance,  and  partly  in  order 
to  attract  farmers  possessed  of  capital. 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  any  empirical  scheme  for  creating  a  class  of  small 
proprietors  would  succeed ;  in  time,  I  feel  sure  that  the  laws  wliich  seem  to  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  land,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  would  inevitably 
assert  themselves. 

«  In  the  meantime  I  think  that,  in  Flanders  at  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  laws 
of  compulsory  di\'i8ion,  though  they  may  have  equalised  the  relative  wealth  and 
power  of  landlords  and  tenants,  have  failed  in  producing  kindCer  relations,  and 
greater  prosperity  generally.'' 


V. — Valuation  of  Merchant  Sailing  Vessels, 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  actual  or  approximate  values  per 
ton  of  fiftt/  sailing  vessels  {excluding  steamers),  underwritten  during  the 
year  1869,  as  given  at  the  time  of  the  risks  being  taken,  have  been  contri- 
buted by  Henry  Jeula,  F.S.S.,  Honorary  Secretary  Statistical  Committee 
of  Lloyd's: — 

1,— Valuation  on  Different  Materials  of  which  BuHt, 


Materials  of  which  Boilt. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Value 
per  Ton 

on 
the  Whole. 

Average 

Value 

per  Ship 

per  Ton. 

Wooden  vessels    

23 
16 
11 

19,794 
13,800 
10,088 

£ 
197,400 
198,000 
162,300 

£ 
9*97 

'4-35 
i6'o9 

£ 
iri4 
14-76 
16-23 

Iron              „       

Composite     „ 

Total...„ 

50 

43,682 

557,700 

12.-77 
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InterralA  of  Fhre  Teus  (abont). 

Nnmber. 

Touuge. 

Vilne. 

Value 

per  Ton 

on 

theWhdc. 

Average 

Value 

per  Ship 

per  Ton- 

Vessels  JBuiU  between— 
1854  and  1859  inclusiye .... 
'60    „       '64       „        .... 
'66    „       '69       ^        .... 

8 
15 
27 

7,997 
13,296 
22,889 

£ 

62,500 

151,400 

343,800 

£ 

7-82 
"'39 
15*36 

£ 

9*o6 

12-12 

15*43 

Total 

50 

43,682 

657,700 

12-77 

13-42 

III. — Valuation  on  Different  Original  Classification, 


Original  Claitiflcation. 


Unknown  

7  years,  A  1 
9        „ 

10  „ 

11  „ 

12  „ 

13  „ 

14  „ 
16    •    „ 

A 1 
A 1 

Total 


Nmnber. 


6 
4 
3 
1 
3 
4 
8 
5 

13 


50 


Tonnage. 


4,896 
4,626 
2,718 
2,490 
445 
2,574 
2,605 
7,509 
4,249 

11,337 
733 


43,682 


Value. 


£ 
2^1,000 
87,900 
33,500 
25,000 
5,000 
30,000 
83,000 
115,000 
72,300 

170,000 
12,000 


557,700 


Value 

per  Ton 

on 

the  Whole. 


£ 

5-46 
8*19 

Ji'33 
10*04 
11*24 
11-66 
12-67 

15*31 
17*02 

15*00 
16-37 


12-77 


Average 

Value 

per  Ship 

per  Ton. 


£ 

5*53 
10-19 
11-66 
io-i8 
11-24 
12-24 

12-21 

15*51 
16-92 

15*35 

16-37 


13*4* 


VI. — Irish  Agricultural  Holdings, 

From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette:— 

**  The  paper  od  Irish  agricultural  holdings  laid  hefore  both  Houses  of  Pwliament 
this  week  contains  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  capable  of  succinct  arrange- 
ment. Neariy  fiee-sixths  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland — 5 1  a,ooo  out  of  682,000 — are 
of  less  value  than  1 5/.  a-year  each.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  holdings  accord- 
ing to  value  :— 

"  Numbed  of  holdings  valued  under  15/ 512,080 

„                 at    152.  and  under  30^  94^098 

H                  »    30^-         »          502 38,534 

»                  II    50^.         „        100/ 24,857 

„                 tt  I oo2.  and  upwards 12,668 

Total  for  Ireland 682,237 

"  Nearly  five-iizthB  gleo  of  the  holdings — 527,000  out  of  682,000— are  tenandet 
ut  will. 
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**  The  nature  of  the  tenure  in  all  cases  is  shown  in  the  foUowiog  table : —  ' 

1.  Tenancy  at  will 52^>539 

2.  Lease  for  21  years,  or  any  less  term  25^4.06 

8.      ,f     exceeding  21  and  under  31  years 22,217 

4.      „            „         81         „         60    „     4,3  li 

6.      „            „         60         „         99    „     5,497 

6.  „            „        99  years 3,903 

7.  „     for  lives 28,339 

8.  „            „      alternative    30,880 

9.  „            „      renewable  for  ever 4>540 

10.  Perpetuity 10,298 

Total  of  classes  1  to  10   661,931 

11.  Holdings  in  occupation  of  proprietors  in  fee   ....  20,217 

Grand  total  682,237» 

**  The  tenancies  at  will  decrease  largely  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  holdings,  as  the  latter  increase  in  yearly  value : — 


Holdings  under  i^l 

„         at    15Z.  and  under  30/. 

»         »i     30^-  »»  50^- 

„         „     sol'         „        100/. 
„         „  100/.  and  upwards    ... 


Total  Number. 


512,080 
94,098 
38.534 
24357 
12,668 


Whereof 

vere  Tenancies 

at  Will 


428,935 

63,154 

21,129 

10,230 

3,091 


"  The  percentage  of  tenancies  at  will  under  1 5^  to  the  total  number  of  holdings 
at  the  same  value  is  84;  at  15^.  and  under  30/.  it  is  67 ;  at  30/.  and  under  50/.  it 
is  55  ;  at  50^.  and  under  lool,  it  is  41 ;  and  at  100/.  and  upwards  it  is  24  only. 
Here^  then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  poorer  class  of  tenants  is  in  a  g^reater  degree 
dependent  upon  the  landlords  than  the  more  opulent  class. 

"  These  statistics  were  collected  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Office.  The  'value/ 
we  presume,  is  the  sum  at  which  the  holdings  are  assessed  for  poor-rate  purpose 
and  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  rental.  On  this  point  it  may  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  statement  recently  made  by  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  that '  in 
the  northern  counties  (of  Ireland),  where  the  valuation  has  been  comparatively 
recent,  it  is  believed  to  be  within  20  per  cent,  of  the  fair  letting  value  of  land  on 
good  estates,  not  indnding  the  interest  of  yearly  tenants  or  buildings ;  while  in  the 
south,  where  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  basis  adopted  in  the  valuation 
made  during  the  period  following  the  famine  of  1846^7,  when  the  poor-rates  were 
high  and  the  state  of  agriculture  depressed,  the  valuation  is  believed  to  be  still 
more  below  the  letting  value.' " 


VII. — The  Wages  of  Irish  Farm  Lahou/rers, 

The  statistical  portions  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  PaU 
Mall  OazettSy  under  the  above  title,  during  March,  are  here  extracted. 

*  Indnsive  of  eighty-nine  holdings  in  regard  to  which  information  was  refused. 
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The  same  subject  will  be  found  treated  at  some  length  in  voL  xxv  of 
the  Journal f  1862. 

"  The  answers  obtained  from  their  inspectors  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners to  three  very  specific  questions  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  now  before  us.  The  Commissioners  sought  to  know — Firstly,  *  What 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  generally  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ?*  secondly, '  What  is  about  the  present  rate  of  wages 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  if  employed  (a)  by  the  week  or  longer  period,  or  (5)  if 
employed  by  the  day?'  and,  thirdly — (this  is  notable)— *  Are  the  agricultural 
labourers  as  a  class  contented  ?*  With  regard  to  the  first  question.  Dr.  King,  the 
inspector  for  county  Cork  and  part  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Waterfbrd, 
reports  that  wages  since  1849  have  gradually  advanced  to  their  present  state,  which 
is  '  fuUy  double '  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  King  attributes  the  rise  to 
emigration ;  to  the  diminished  use  of  the  potato :  '  they  (the  labourers)  have  now 
to  buy  bread,  and  they  have  no  refuse  upon  which  they  can  feed  a  pig  or  fowl,  and 
consequently  have  no  benefit  from  the  sale  of  a  pig,  fowl,  or  eggs :'  the  rise  is  also 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  '  diminished  value  of  money.'  This  fall  in  the  value  of 
money,  we  may  observe,  is  yet  a  moot  point  with  many  able  economists.  The  wages 
by  the  week  are  from  jt.  to  lot.  without  food ;  from  3t.  to  6s.  with  food — *  two  meals 
a-day  for  six  days  in  the  week.'  It  is  significant  of  spare  living  that  in  most 
returns  about  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  it  is  common  to  note  the 
number  of  meals  per  diem  a  family  or  an  individual  has.  Day  wages  vary  from  i#. 
to  It,  6d.,  and  even  to  41. ;  but  the  higher  wages  are  only  paid  to  mowers  and 
reapers  in  harvest  time,  when  there  b  a  great  demand  for  labour.  When  the 
labourer  resides  with  his  employer  he  has  from  82.  to  loL  a-year  and  food.  These 
in-door  farm  servants  are,  it  appears  frt>m  other  report«>  usually  single  young  men. 
Day  wages  are  a  convenience  in  Ireland,  where  so  many  of  the  cottiers  spend  their 
time  alternately  on  their  own  holdings  and  on  the  fitrmers*  land. 

"  Dr.  Knox,  reporting  from  unions  in  county  Antrim,  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Down,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone,  considers  the  advance  to  be  50  per  cent., 
'  showing  an  advance  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  per  day,  or  more  near  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  towns.  Unmarried  men  very  generally  receive  board  and  lodging  in  the 
houses  of  their  masters,  in  addition  to  which  they  receive  a  money  payment  vary- 
ing from  5^.  to  9/.  or  10^  for  the  half  year,  which  is  the  customary  period  of  their 
engagement.' 

"  Mr.  Robinson,  speaking  of  counties  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  parta  of 
counties  Carlow,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Queen's  County,  and  Wexford,  say^ 
that  the  labourer  who  does  not  receive  diet  gets  by  the  day,  is.  ^. ;  by  the  week, 
7*.  6d. ;  with  diet,  41.  per  week.  The  wages  are  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  18&0. 
Harvest  wages  are  mudi  higher.     At  that  season  labourers  have  had  3#.  6d,  a-day. 

''  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  has  charge  of  unions  in  county  Louth  and  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Down,  Dublin,  Fermanagh,  Meatl^  Monaghan,  and 
Tyrone,  reports  the  average  advance  in  wages  to  be  50  per  cent.  By  the  week  the 
labourer  is  paid  from  6s.  to  ^s.  or  10s.,  by  the  day  from  is.  to  zs.,  according  to  the 
season, '  without  food.'  When  food  is  given  the  wages  are  from  id.  to  lod.  or  i#. 
a-day.  The  average  payment  to  in-door  farm  labourers  has  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  '  while  their  diet  and  general  treatment  have  also  undergone  a  oon- 
siderable  improvement  during  the  same  period.' 
.  *'  Dr.  Hill,  whose  district  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Dublin, 
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Kildare,  King's  Cotmty,  Longford,  Meath,  Queen's  County,  Roscommon,  and  West- 
meath,  reports  the  rise  in  wages  to  range,  according  to  locality,  from  25  to  100 
per  cent.,  the  great  majority  of  cases  being  50  per  cent.  Without  maintenance 
the  weekly  wages  vary  from  6s.  to  %s.,  and  the  daily  wages  from  is.  to  i^.  6d, 
In-door  form  servants  average  8^.  a-yearj  harvest  wages  2*.  6d.  to  3*.  or  3*.  6d.  a-day. 

**  Mr.  Richard  Hamilton,  whose  duties  extend  over  the  county  of  Donegal  and 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
states  that  the  in-door  form  servants'  wages  have  doubled  in  twenty  ^ears,  and 
those  of  the  out-door  labourers  have  risen  50  per  cent.  The  rate  of  wages  for 
'men  in  constant  employment  varies  from  is.  to  it.  6d,  a-day  the  whole  year 
round.'  Casual  labourers  fVom  is.  ^d.  to  is.  6d.  a-day.  In-door  farm  servants 
from  I  ol.  to  1 5/.  a-year. 

"  Mr.  Bourke's  district  runs  into  the  counties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Kerry,  King^s 
County,  Limerick,  and  Queen's  County.  He  remarks  that  the  increase  of  agricul- 
tural wages,  compared  with  the  payments  twenty  years  ago,  ranges  from  40  to  60 
per  cent.  Wages  now  vary  from  7».  to  8t.  a-week ;  the  lower  payments  in  the 
grazing  districts.  The  ordinary  rate  of  day  wages  is  i*.  6d.  to  2s.  During  turf- 
cutting  and  harvest  the  wages  rise  to  2s.  6d.  and  3^.  a-day  with  a  mid-day  meal, 
•or  3*.  6d.  without  it. 

**  3Ir.  Horsley  has  a  district  which  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  and  Limerick.  This  gentleman  reports  that  within  the  last  twenty  yean 
wages  have  fully  doubled  throughout  his  district.  He  thinks  '  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  a  still  further  enhancement  of  the  labourers'  improved  condition  in  this  direction^ 
as  the  drain  by  emigration  from  this  country  of  able-bodied  labour  still  continues, 
and  is  graduaUy  disposing  of  any  superabundant  supply,  and  in  some  localities  is 
producing  a  scarcity.'  Wages,  8*.  to  10*.  a-week,  without  foodj  in-door  farm 
servants,  12/.  to  14^.  Mr.  Horsley  remarks  that  this  class  of  labourers  'often 
take  service  by  the  quarter,  refiising  to  engage  for  a  longer  period.'  Day  labourers, 
IS.  ^d.  to  IS.  6d.,  without  food ;  at  seed  time  and  harvest  wages  range  from  is,  6<L 
to  2s.  daily,  with  two  full  meals. 

*'  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton  is  the  inspector  of  Poor  Law  unions  in  the  county  of 
Waterford  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Tippe- 
rary,  and  Wexford.  This  oflSccr  states  that  the  rise  in  agricultural  wages  in  hi» 
district  since  1849  has  been  nearly  80  per  cent.  The  present  average  rate  of  in- 
door farm  servants,  with  diet,  is  lol.  6s.  a-year;  by  the  week,  with  diet,  5*.^ 
without  diet,  ys.  6d.  Engaged  by  the  day,  without  food,  i*.  ^d.  The  daily  labourera 
have  frequently  employment  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

"  The  inspector  for  the  district  which  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cavan,. 
Clare,  Galway,  King's  Coimty,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  'Rpperaryy 
says  with  some  confidence  that  the  rate  of  wages  'is  about  double  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.'  A  good  labourer  in  regular  employment  now  earns  about  6s. 
a-week;  a  casual  labourer  gets  from  i*.  6d.  to  is.  a-day  'during  the  pressure  of 
spring  and  harvest  work,  and  very  oflen  diet  in  addition.' 

"  The  last  report  that  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  is  that  of  Dr.  Roughan,  the 
inspector  of  unions  which  lie  in  portions  of  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  and  Sh'go.  This  officer  states  that  the  wages  have  doubled  since  1849, 
and  *  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  for  labourers  by  the  week  is  5* .  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  In  the  hurried  times  of 
the  spring  and  harvest  months  the  rate  of  wages  is  increased  to  i  is.,  and  in  some 
instances  14/.  per  week.     Labourers  who  are  engaged  by  the  quarter  or  by  the 
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year,  and  who  are  called  farm  servants,  receive  from  %L  to  lo^.  a-year,  together 
with  maintenance  and  lodging/  And  further,  'thut  the  daily  rate  of  wages  of 
labourers  daring  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  the  early  part  of 
February,  is  from  lod,  to  is,,  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  months  from  2t.  to  %s.  6d,, 
and  in  portions  of  the  county  Sligo  3^. ;  mowers  receive  from  zs.  6d,  to  31.  6d, 
a-day,  with  diet/  •  •  •  • 

«  Though  the  wages  of  the  Irish  labourer  have  greatly  advanced  since  1849-50, 
his  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  has  not  proportionately  increased,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  higher  prices  of  food  and  clothing.  Thus,  comparing  the  contract 
prices  of  certain  articles  supplied  to  the  Eells  union  (county  Meath)  in  the  earlier 
half  of  1850  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  present  year,  it  is  shown  that  the 
41b.  loaf  of  white  bread  has  risen  from  ^^d.  to  6^d. ;  brown  bread,  from  3^(2.  to 
S^d,;  oatmeal,  from  10^.  to  15/.  10s.  per  ton;  sweet  milk,  from  ^id.  to  ^d.  per 
gallon;  Indian  meal,  7/.  lotf.  to  8/.  7s.  6(2.'  per  ton ;  beef,  4^.  to  jd,  per  lb.  Of 
the  materials  for  clothing,  we  select  grey  caUoo,  which,  from  4^.  per  yard  in  1850, 
has  now  reached  6d, ;  check,  from  6d,  to  ^id.  per  yard;  frieze,  from  zs.  zd.  to 
3*.  9<f.  per  yard;  and  corduroy  from  1*.  to  i*.  lod,  per  yard.  Nevertheless,  it  ia 
affirmed  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  which  the  labourer  usually  con- 
sumes is  not  equal  to  the  increase  of  his  wages."  •  •  • 

The  price  of  articles  which  the  labourer  consumes  is  a  necessary  element 
in  arriving  at  any  conclusion  from  time  to  time  as  to  his  real  economic 
condition ;  we,  therefore,  append  the  full  official  table  from  which  the 
writer  above  has  made  certain  quotations — 

Contract  Prices  of  Articles  of  Workhouse  Consumption  for  the  Half-  Years 
ended  25th  March,  1850  and  1870,  in  the  Kelts  Union. 


Names  of  Articlei . 


White  bread   per4-lbs. 

Brown    „       „ 

Oatmeal  per  ton 

Indian  meal    „ 

Bice , 

Sweet  milk per  gal. 

Buttermilk „ 

Beef    per  lb. 

Black  tea „ 

Soft  sugar  „ 

Whisky   per  gaL 

Soap per  cwt. 

Candles   per  lb. 

Coal : per  ton 

Oat  straw    per  cwt. 

Blankets per  lb. 

Bugs    each 

Grey  calico per  yard 

Flannel    „ 

Check „ 

Frieze ,> 

Corduroy „ 

Butt  leather   per  lb. 

Kip  »>  >i 


Prices  on 
S5th  March,  1850. 


£  #. 


d, 
3i 


10  - 

7  10  - 

12  14  6 

-  -  5i 

-  -  2i 

-  -  4 

-  3  6 
6 


12- 
-  -  6i 


19 


1  6 

1  6 

-  4 
-lOi 

-  6 

2  2 
1  - 

-  9i 
1  4i 


Prices  to 
26th  March,  1670. 


£  t.  d. 

-  -  6i» 

-  -  5f 
15  10  - 

876 

15  -  - 

-  -  9 

-  -  ai 

-  -  7 

-  2  10 

-  -  4i 

-  17  4 

I  3  6 

-  -  7 
I  -  - 

-  3  - 

-  *  9 

-  z  6 

-  -  6 

-  I  - 

-  -  9i 

-  3  9 

-  I  10 

-  '  3 

-  a  a 


•  The  bread  is  now  made  in  the  workhouse. 
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It  is  curious  that  potatoes  are  omitted  from  this  table,  but  the  work- 
house contract  price  is  given  for  another  district  as  $d.  per  stone  in  1849 
and  ed.  in  1869. 


VIII. — Wages  and  Worky  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  in  Towns  in  Scotland^ 

1869. 

The  following  list  appears  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland : — 


Aberdeen    

Airdrie    

Alexandria 

AUoa,  house   .... 
„      boats    .... 

Arbroath     

Ayr 

Blairgowrie 

Bonnyrigg  

Broughty  Ferry 

Campbeltown .... 
Castle  Douglas 

Clyde  I 

Coatbridge 

Crieff  

I>alkeith 

Dumbarton....  •< 

Dumfries     

Ihindee    

Dunfermline  .... 
Dunoon  

Edinburgh 

Elgin   

FJkirk    

Forfar 

Forres 

Galashiels   

Glasgow  

Govan „ 


Hoan. 


57 

57 

67 

571 

60/ 

57 

67 

51 
56 

60 
60 
57 
60 
57 
57 

51 
57 
60 
57 
51 
57 
57 


57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
67 


Waget. 


22*.  per  week 
26*.        „ 
27*.  to  30*. 

^\d.  per  hour 

2is.  to  zxs, 
c^^d.  per  hour 

199.  to  23*. 
firf.  per  hour 
5(2.    and    $\d, 

per  hour 
24*.  per  week 
20*.        „ 
28t.  to  29«. 
per  60  hours 
c,\d,  per  hour 
20*.  to  21*. 

K\d,  per  hour 

26*.  to  27t. 
^id.  per  hour 
24«.  to  25*.  6d. 
20*.  per  week 
6^^.  per  hour 

6d.  to  (i\4-  per 

hour 
4irf.  per  hour 

lOJ.  to  21*. 

18*.  to  20». 

c,\d.  per  hour 

Id, 

27*.  per  week 


Greenock  

Hamilton 
Hawick 

Inremess 

Johnstone 

Kilmarnock  ... 

Kirkcaldy 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark  

Leith 

Montrose  

Musselburgh... 
Nairn     

Oban 

Paisley  

Partick  

Perth 

Port-Glasgow 

Porto  bello 

Renfrew    

Bothsay 

St.  Andrews ... 

Stirling 

Tayport 

Udttingston  ... 
Wishaw 


Honrt. 


67 

67 
67 


67 

60 
67-58 

57 

67 

57 

51 

57 
51-57 

67 

57 
57 

57 

57-60 

51/ 


57-60 
57 

57 

67 

57-60 

60 


Wages. 


house,  6d.  per 

hour 
8hip,26«.to28t. 
S\d.  per  hour 
Sd. 

4Jrf.  to  $d,  per 

hour 
25*.  to  268. 
23t.  to  25*. 
4ic2.  per  hour 
208.  per  week 

22t.  „ 

6d.  per  hour 
2 It.  per  week 
5^.  to  6(f.  pr.hr. 

199.  to  20#. 

i^\d.  per  hour 

ed. 

5id.  to  6c/.  per 

hour 
23^.  ^d.  to  24«. 
24«.  to  28^. 
^\d.  to  6d.  per 

hour 

26*.  to  27*. 
^{d.  per  hour 

^{d.  to  $d.  per 
hour 
per  hour 
per  week 

to  2%». 

per  week 


Sd. 
lis. 

268. 

25*- 


IX.— Book  Publishing  in  1869. 

The  Publisher^  Circular  says : — 

**  A  statistical  view  of  the  publishing  trade  during  1869  may  not  inappropriately 
bring  to  a  dose  this  portion  of  our  present  number.     During  that  period  our 
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columns  have  given  the  foil  transcript  of  title-pages,  with  size,  price,  poblishers' 
names,  and  number  of  pages,  of  5,136  books.  This  gross  number  includes  n 70  of 
mere  re-entries  for  changes  of  price ;  and  397 ^imported  new  books  from  America; 
leaving  a  total  of  new  books  and  new  editions  published  in  Great  Britain  from 
1st  January  to  30th  December,  1869,  of  4,569. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  the  large  numbers  of  nev  editions  that  have  appeared 
during  the  year^  three-tenths  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  >  demonstratiDg 
towards  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  publishers  are  now  more  scrupulous  in 
distinguishing  their  reprints,  or  else  that  there  are  really  more  successful  books 
published  than  we  had  believed  in. 

'*  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  summary  in  months  of  issue,  as  showing  the 
variations  of  periodical  pressure  on  the  literary  market : — 


New 
Books. 

New 
Editioni. 

American 
ImportationB. 

August  .... 
September 
October  .... 
November 
December 

New 

Books. 

New 
Editions. 

American 
Importations. 

January  .... 
February .... 
March 

^.f    

219 
166 
109 

313 
218 
210 

76 
72 
185 
118 
117 
104 
70 

40 

39 
30 
21 

51 

35 
40 

243 
160 

378 
354 
460 

102 
89 
114 
125 
117 

30 
32 
27 
28 
24 

June     

Julv... 

i^^Si 

1,319 

397 

making  the  total  during  the  twelve  months  of  4,569  new  books  and  new  editions. 
**  A  classification  of  the  subjects  of  these  works  gives,  as  last  year,  one-fourth  to — 


Theology,  viz '>o47 

Education,     philology,     and  \ 

classical  literature J 

Juvenile  works 500 

Novels  and  other  works  of  fiction      46 1 


478 


Law    

Political  and  social  economy,  1 

and  trade  and  commerce  ....  J 
Arts  and  sciences  and  fine  art  1 

books J 


142 
324 
341 


Travel  and  geographical  re-l 
search J 

History  and  biography    

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Year  books  and  bound! 
volumes  of  serials    J 

Medicine  and  surgery  

Miscellaneous    


288 
292 

236 

160 

402 

4569 


X. — Agrictdtural  Siatisticsy  British  (1869)  <i7td  Foreign. 

The  summary  of  the  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom,  arranged  topo- 
graphically, will  be  found  at  pp.  187 — 193.  The  oflftcial  publication  of 
these  statistics  is  prefaced  by  a  report  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Fonblanque, 
of  so  comprehensive  and  useful  a  character,  that  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  reprint  it  here  in  extenso: — 

Publication  of  Summary  of  Retnms, 
The  summary  of  the  general  results  of  the  returns  was  published  in  the  London 
newspapers  upon  the  20th  of  September  last,  and  the  public  were  thus  informed  of 
the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  and  of  the  number  of  the  live  stock  before  the 
harvest  was  concluded.  The  period  at  which  these  results  can  be  made  public  must 
depend  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  the  forms  are  filled  in  and  returned  by 
the  occupiers  of  laud  to  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the  returns. 
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Plan  of  Collecting  Retumf. 

By  the  plan  of  sending  to  the  residence  of  each  occnpier  of  land  a  blank  form, 
stamped  for  free  transmission  by  post,  means  are  a£fbrded  for  the  prompt  collection 
of  aocnrate  information  respecting  the  agricnltore  of  the  country.  And  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  system  attended  with  less  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the 
fiirmers. 

In  Scotland  an^  Wales  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  opposition  to  the  returns,  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hall  Maxweirs  statement,  in  1856,  that — "  The 
ikrmers  of  Scotland  have  practically  satisfied  themselves  that  the  inquiry  is  in 
no  respect  inquisitorial,  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  divulge  or  compromise  indi- 
vidual interests.  They  appreciate  with  intelligence  the  importance  of  statistical 
information.** 

Tliere  are  still  unfortunately  not  a  few  occupiers  of  land  in  parts  of  England 
who  refuse  to  make  returns,  and  this  opposition  increases  the  cost  of,  and  protracts 
the  collection  of  the  information.  But  perseverance  in  the  system  of  voluntary 
returns,  with  estimates  in  cases  where  information  is  refused,  will  probably,  in  the 
end,  and  that  in  no  great  length  of  time,  afford  as  satisfactory  results  as  could  be 
obtained  under  penalty  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Number  of  ReturM  Obtained. 

The  number  of  returns  obtained  from  occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain  is 
larger  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  increase  is  chiefly  caused  by  information  having 
been  obtained  in  1869  fi*om  a  larger  number  of  occupiers  of  small  holdings,,  in  conse- 
quence of  more  precise  instructions  for  the  collection  of  the  retmms.  In  1868 
returns  were  required  from  **  holdings  of  more  than  small  pieces  of  garden  ground," 
but  in  1869  the  returns  required  were  from  "  holdings  of  and  above  one  quarter  of 
an  acre."  \ 

The  additional  number  of  returns  obtained  in  1869,  being  chiefly  from  holdings 
of  very  small  extent,  will  not  account  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  increase  in 
the  total  acreage  returned  in  1869  as  compared  with  1868.  The  larger  part  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  more  complete  and  accurate  returns  by  occupiers  of  land  in  some 
districts;  but  the  cultivated  area  is  also  increasing  by  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands. 

Heading  Titles  in  Forms  for  Collecting  Returns, 

As  regards  the  forms  used  for  collecting  the  returns,  there  is  difficulty  in  word- 
ing some  of  the  headings  of  columns,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same 
thing  by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  land  that  should  be  returned  under  bare  fallow,  and  also  as  to 
the  distinction  to  be  made  between  land  under  grass  for  some  seasons  only  and  that 
which  is  in  permanent  pasture. 

With  the  object  of  lessening  the  chances  of  want  of  uniformity  in  entering  land 
under  these  distinctions,  the  following  changes  in  the  headings  of  columns  were 
made  in  the  forms  issued  for  collecting  the  returns  in  1869:  "bare  fallow  or 
uncropped  arable  land  *'  was  altered  to  "  bare  fallow  or  ploughed  land  from  which  a 
crop  will  not  be  taken  this  year;"  and  "clover  and  artificial  and  other  grasses 
under  rotation,*'  to  "  clover,  sanfoin,  seeds,  and  rye  grass  under  rotation.**  Tliese 
alterations  will  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  reduction  in  the  acreage  returned 
as  under  fellow,  and  as  under  dovef,  Ac,  in  1869. 
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Abstract  Seturtu  for  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  first  two  tables,  abstract  returns  are  given  for  each  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  $  the  figures  for  Ireland  having  been  fUmished  by  the  Registrar-General 
for  Ireland.  The  figures  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  in  these  and 
other  tables,  have  been  spedally  collected  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  upon  previous 
occasions,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  number  of  acres  returned  as  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,  was  46,100,153  in  1869,  against  A-sAS'^tSi-S  ^^ 
1868,  showing  a  difierenoe  in  fiivour  of  1869  of  447,608  acres. 

Of  the  total  acreage  returned  in  1869,  there  were  under  com  crops  (including 
beans  and  peas)  1^,000,111  acres,  of  which  9,758,037  were  in  Great  Britain,  and 
2,207,970  in  Ireland;  under  green  crops  (including  potatoes),  there  were  5)065,933 
acres,  of  which  3,575,067  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  1,468,895  in  Ireland ;  under 
bare  fallow  there  were  761,369  acres,  of  which  738,836  were  in  Great  Britain,  and 
20,98 1  for  Ireland ;  and  under  graaA,  there  were  of  clover  and  other  grasses  from 
•eed,  5,149,552  acres,  of  which  3,448,726  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  1,669,800  in 
Ireland,  and  of  permanent  pasture  there  were  22,8 1 1,284  acres,  of  which  Chreat 
Britain  had  12,735,^97  and  Ireland  10,046,877  acres. 

Acreage  under  each  Kind  of  Com  Crop, 
Theacreage  undercom crops  as  returned  in  1869, was  divided  between  the  different 
lands  of  crops  in  the  following  manner  :  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  total  number  of 
'9^758,037  acres  devoted  to  com  crops,  3,688,357  acres,  or  nearly  38  per  cent., 
were  under  wheat;  2,251,480  acres,  or  23  per  cent,  were  under  barley  or  here; 
2,782,72b  acres,  or  28  per  cent.,  were  under  oats;  64,099  acres,  or  o*6  per  cent., 
were  under  rye;  575,204  acres,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.,  were  under  beans;  and 
396,177  acres,  or  4  per  cent.,  were  under  peas. 

"  In  Ireland,  the  land  under  com  crops  was  very  differently  apportioned.  Of  a 
total  of  2,207,970  acres,  wheat  was  grown  upon  218,1 17  acres,  or  to  the  extent  of 
about  13  per  cent. ;  barley  upon  223,338  acres,  or  10  per  cent.;  oats  occupied  as 
many  as  1,684,788  acres,  or  76  per  cent.;  and  rye,  beans,  and  peas  together  only 
amounted  to  18,727  acres,  or  barely  i  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  com.  Although 
so  large  a  difference  is  shown  between  the  proportionate  acreage  under  com  crops  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  percentage  proportions  for  the  principal  crops  will  be 
found  not  to  difier  very  much  in  Ireland  and  Scotland." 

Acreage  under  each  Kind  of  Oreen  Crop, 
As  regards  green  crops,  the  following  are  the  results  for  each  kind  of  crop  in 
1869  : — in  Great  Britain,  of  a  total  of  3,575,067  acres,  585,211,  or  16  per  cent., 
were  returned  as  under  potatoes;  2,171,526,  or  60  percent.,  as  under  turnips  and 
swedes;  292,742,  or  8  per  cent.,  as  under  mangolds;  14,344,  or  0*4  per  cent.,  a/i 
under  carrots;  145,251,  or  4  per  cent.,  as  under  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape;  and 
365,993,  or  10  per  cent.,  as  under  vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other  green  crop, 
except  clover  or  grass. 

In  Ireland,  of  the  total  of  1,468,895  acres  under  green  crops  in  1869, 1,041,837, 
or  71  per  cent.,  were  under  potatoes;  and  321,880,  or  22  per  cent.,  were  under 
tumips  and  swedes. 

Compariton  of  Acreage  under  Com  Cropt  in  1869,  and  in  the  7W  Previous 

Years, 
Upon  comparing  the  returns  of  1869  with  iliosc  of  1868,  the  total  acreage  under 
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corn  crops  in  Great  Britain  shoMrs  an  increase  of  324,505  acres,  and  as  compared 
with  1867,  the  increase  in  1869  is  as  mnch  as  473,257  acres.  The  cnltivation  of 
com  crops,  as  shown  hy  the  retams,  has  been  extended  in  each  of  the  iwo  years 
since  1867,  the  result,  no  doubt  of  the  higher  prices  of  corn  in  1867  and  1868. 

The  acreage  under  wheat  in  Great  Britain  shows  an  advance  in  1869  over  1868 
of  36,232  acres,  but  in  1868  there  was  an  increase  of  284,249  acres  over  1867. 
Barley  shows  an  increase  in  1869  against  1868  of  100,000  acres,  which  is  only  a 
recovery  of  the  decrease  in  1868  as  compared  with  1867.  Oats  have  not  varied 
much  in  acreage  in  the  last  three  years,  but  in  1869  there  is  an  increase  over  1868 
to  the  extent  of  25,000  acres.  Beans  had  a  larger  acreage  in  1869  than  in  1868 
by  45,000  acres,  and  it  was  in  excess  of  the  acreage  under  that  crop  in  1867. 
Peas  were  grown  upon  100,000  more  acres  in  1869  than  in  1868,  and  although 
the  acreage  under  peas  was  smaller  in  1868  than  in  1867,  the  acreage  in  1869  is 
much  above  that  in  1867. 

In  Ireland  in  1869»  as  compared  with  1868,  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the 
acreage  under  wheat;  an  increase  of  35,000  acres  in  barley;  and  a  decrease  of 
1 5,000  acres  in  oats. 

Comparison  of  Acreage  under  Green  Crops  in  1 869,  and  in  the  Tico  Previous 

Years, 

The  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  occupied  a  larger  total  acreage  in  1869  than 
in  1868  by  189,000  acres,  and  by  76,000  acres  than  in  1867.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  under  each  kind  of  green  crop  in  1869.  Potatoes  were  more  largely 
grown  than  in  the  two  previous  years ;  the  increase  of  acreage  in  1869  being  43,000 
acres  over  1868,  and  as  much  as  93,000  acres  over  1867.  But  the  acreage  under 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain  is  still  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  extent  of 
the  land  devoted  to  that  at>p  in  Ireland. 

As  regards  turnips  and  swedes,  the  aereage  has  varied  but  little  in  the  last 
three  years.  In  1869  there  is  an  increase  over  1868  of  6,000  acres,  but  the  total 
is  below  what  it  was  in  1867. 

The  cultivation  of  mangolds  increased  largely  in  1869 ;  there  was  an  increase 
of  43,000  acres  over  1868,  and  over  1867  the  smaller,  though  still  considerable, 
addition  of  34,000  acres.  The  acreage  under  carrots  is  small,  and  the  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year  are  not  important.  The  crops  of  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
are  classed  together,  and  show  a  larger  acreage  in  1869  than  in  1868  by  30,000  acres, 
but  over  1867  the  increase  is  not  more  than  11,000  acres.  The  acreage  under 
vetches,  Itjceme,  and  any  other  green  crop,  except  clover  or  grass,  in  1869,  is  larger 
than  in  1868  by  64,000  acres,  but  it  is  below  the  acreage  in  1867  by  58,000  acres. 
Vetches  or  tares  are  the  most  largely  cultivated  of  this  class  of  crops,  and  the 
acreage  under  them  was  greater  by  48,000  acres  in  1869  than  in  1868. 

Comparison  of  Acreage  under  Flax  in  1869,  and  in  the  2\ro  Previous  Years. 

The  acreage  under  potatoes  and  other  green  crops  in  Ireland  in  1869  differs  hut 
to  a  small  extent  from  what  it  was  in  1868. 

The  other  crops  to  be  noticed  are  flax  and  hops.  In  Great  Britain  20,923 
acres  were  returned  as  under  flax  in  1869  against  17,543  ^^^^  '^^  1868.  This  crop 
is  chiefly  grown  in  England,  the  acreage  under  flax  in  Wales  and  Scotland  Itcing 
but  small.  In  every  county  in  England  some  acres  of  land  are  returned  as  under 
flax ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  counUes  of  Yoric,  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  that  the  acreage  of  the  crop  was  above  or  about  i/joo  acres 
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in  1869.     Flax  is  not  nearly  so  extensively  cnltivated  in  Qreat  Britain  as  in  Ireland, 
where  229,000  acres  were  under  that  crop  in  1869. 

Comparison  of  Acreage  under  Sops  in  1869,  and  in  the  Ttoo  Previous  Years. 

The  acreage  under  hops  in  England,  to  which  division  of  the  kingdom  the 
cultivation  may  he  said  to  be  confined,  is  returned  in  1869  at  61,785  acres  against 
64,455  acres  in  1868,  the  decrease  being  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  low  prices 
for  hops.  About  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  under  hops  is  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
The  other  counties  in  which  hops  are  planted  to  any  extent  are  Sussex,  Hereford, 
Worcester,  Hants,  and  Surrey. 

Comparison  of  Land  under  Bare  Fallow  in  1869,  and  in  the  Two  Previous 

Years, 
The  quantity  of  land  under  bare  fallow  in  Great  Bntain  in  1869  is  less  by  220,000 
acres  than  it  was  in  1868.  The  decrease  i»  greatly  owing  to  more  correct  returns 
of  the  land  which  should  properly  come  under  this  denomination.  Tlie  alteration 
to  obtain  this  object,  made  in  the  heading  of  the  columns  for  bare  fallow  in  the 
forms  for  collecting  the  returns  of  1869,  has  been  previously  explained.  In  Devon- 
shire the  decrease  in  the  acreage  returned  under  bare  fallow  is  exceptionally  large, 
and  the  increase  in  permanent  pasture  in  that  county  shows  that  the  land  has  been 
more  correctly  classified.  But  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  com  crops  in  1869 
also  contributed  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fallow  land.  The  quantity  of  arable 
land  annually  allowed  a  season  of  rest  is  a  point  of  much  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  drainage  of  land  and  the  rotation  of  crops  as  practised  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  ' 

Comparison  of  the  Acreage  under  Grass  in  1869,  and  in  the  7\do  Previous 

Years, 

The  variation  in  the  acreage  under  grass  remains  to  be  noticed.  There  is  a 
large  decrease  in  1869  as  compared  with  1868  in  the  number  of  acres  in  grass 
under  rotation,  amounting  to  51 1,000  acres  for  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  even  larger 
in  comparison  with  1867.  A  part  of  this  difference  is  owing,  as  in  the  instance  of 
bare  fiEkllow,  to  more  correct  classification,  which  led  to  the  transfer  to  "  permanent 
pasture  "  of  land,  which  in  previous  returns  was  entered  as  **  grass  under  rotation ;" 
but  the  failure  of  the  clover  plant  in  the  dry  summer  of  1868,  caused  a  large 
diminution  in  the  acreage  of  grass  under  rotation  in  1869. 

The  acreage  under  permanent  pasture  in  Great  Britain  shows  an  increase  in 
1869  of  599,000  acres  over  1868,  and  of  768,000  acres  over  1867.  This  increase 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  grass  under 
rotation.  In  some  of  the  grass  districts  permanent  pasture  has  been  more  fully 
returned  in  1869,  and  it  has  also  been  increased  by  the  reclamation  of  mountain 
and  other  waste  lands. 

Eetums  of  the  Number  of  Live  Stock,  Nmiber  of  Horses  included  for  the  first 

time. 
With  respect  to  the  returns  of  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1869,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  as  regards  Great  Britain  the  number  of  horses  is  for  the  first  time 
included.  Horses  have  always  been  returned  in  Ireland,  and  were  also  included  in 
the  agricultural  returns  formerly  collected  in  Scotland ;  but  they  have  been  omitted 
from  the  returns  collected  in  Great  Britain  until  1869.  when  it  was  considered  that 
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the  interert  wo  generaU  j  taken  in  the  avaihhle  lupply  oi  horset»  and  their  importance 
as  fimning  stock,  rendered  it  advisable  any  longer  to  exdade  them. 

At  present  the  nnmber  of  horses  in  Qreat  Britain  has  only  been  ascertamed  so 
fiur  as  they  are  in  the  possession  of  occupiers  of  land.  The  total  number  so  returned 
upon  the  25th  of  Jane,  1869,  was  1,461,000.  It  is  estimated  that  there  may  hare 
been  at  the  same  date  an  additional  number  of  500,000  horses  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  towns.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  Qreat  Britain  would  thus  amount 
to  about  2,000,000.  The  nnmber  of  horses  returned  for  the  town  and  country 
disiaicts  in  Irehind  in  1869  was  527,000. 

Comparison  of  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  1869,  and  in  the  Two  Previoiu  Yean. 
As  regards  the  live  stock  used  £br  food,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
returned  in  Great  Britain  in  1869.  The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  reduced, 
owing  to  the  failure  in  1868  of  turnips  and  other  descriptions  of  autumn  and 
winter  food.  The  number  of  pigs  was  greatly  lessened,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  deamess  of  corn,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  were  losses 
from  disease  in  the  winter  of  1868.  Cattle  show  a  reduction  in  Gkeat  Britain  of 
110,000  in  1869  as  compared  with  1868,  but  the  number  in  1869  is  320,000  above 
the  number  of  1867.  In  Ireland  the  number  of  cattle  increfised  in  1869  over  1868, 
in  which  year  there  was  a  decrease  from  1867. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  is  less  by  1,173,000  in  1869  than  in 
1868,  but  the  number  in  1869  b  larger  by  619,000  than  it  was  in  1867.  In 
Ireland  there  were  1 74,000  fewer  sheep  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  difference  in 
the  relative  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  very  great. 
To  every  head  of  cattle  there  are  in  Great  Britain  about  5^  sheep,  and  in  Ireland 
I  j-  sheep.  Cattle  are,  however,  kept  in  larger  numbers  in  Ireland,  in  proportion  to 
^fche  acreage,  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  pigs  in  Great  Britun  is  378,000  in  1869  as 
-compared  with  1868.  There  was  a  much  larger  falling  off  in  1868  as  compared 
with  1867.  The  difference  between  1869  and  1867  is  rather  more  than  one  million, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  35  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  Great 
Britain  in  two  years.  The  number  of  pigs  kept  in  towns,  and  by  cottagers  having 
less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  are  not  included  in  the  returns  for  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  an  increase  of  217,000  pigs  in  Ireland  in  1869  as  compared  with  1868, 
but  that  is  not  equal  to  the  decrease  in  1868  as  compared  with  1867.  Figs  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  but  the  aversge  number  to  every 
100  acres  of  occupied  land  differs  but  little  in  Ireland  from  what  it  is  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  return  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  taken  as  they  are  in  the  month  of  Jnne, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  coUecling 
agricultural  returns,  show  a  supply  for  food  ^ort  of  the  actual  quantity.  The 
number  of  calves,  lambs,  and  pigs,  born  and  killed  for  consumption  between  the  time 
of  collecting  the  returns  from  year  to  year  is  not  ascertained,  and  as  regards  lambs 
and  pig^  the  number  not  accounted  for  is  probably  considerable. 

Comparative  SesuUe  of  Returns  for  Counties,  arranged  in  Grazing  and  Com 

Districts. 
A  comparative  table  of  some  of  the  chief  results  of  the  agricultuml  returns  for 
the  counties  of  England  when  divided  into  grazing  and  com  districts  was  com)>ilcd 
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and  pnbliflbed  with  tiie  retorns  for  1868.     A  BimUarly  arranged  table,  bat  in  greater 
detail,  has  been  prepared  for  1869. 

The  lotal  acreage  returned  for  counties  in  the  two  divisions  is  so  nearly  equal  in 
quantity  that,  of  the  total  acreage  returned  for  all  England,  52^  per  cent,  is  in  the 
grazing  or  western  division,  and  47  J  per  cent,  in  the  corn  or  eastern  division,  but 
the  differences  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  two  divisions  are  very  marked. 

Thus,  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  grazing  division,  25  per  cent,  is  under  com 
crops,  against  43  per  cent,  in  the  corn  division.  Qreen  crops  occupy  9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  acreage  in  the  grazing,  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  com  division.  The  land 
returned  as  under  bare  fallow  in  England  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  divisions.  But  the  proportion  of  fallow  to  the  total  acreage,  less  the  permanent 
pasture,  or  to  the  acreage  of  arable  land  in  each  dtvirion,  is  5*5  per  cent,  in  the 
grazing  against  4*3  in  the  com  division.  This  difference  leads  to  the  inference  that 
moor  or  waste  land  is  wrongly  returned  as  fallow  in  some  of  the  grazing  ooonties. 
The  proportion  of  the  acreage  under  clover  and  grass  under  rotation  is  nearly  the 
same  in  each  division,  viz.,  9  and  8  per  cent,  respectively.  Permanent  pasture 
occupies  54  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  in  the  grazing  and  3 1  per  cent,  in  the  com 
division. 

Of  the  land  under  wheat  in  England,  there  is  but  39  per  cent,  in  the  g^razing 
against  6 1  per  cent,  in  the  com  division.  The  proportion  under  barley  varies  a  little 
more,  being  38  per  eent.  in  the  grazing  and  62  per  cent,  in  the  com  ^vision. 
Under  oats  there  is  more  land  in  the  grazing  than  in  the  com  division,  the 
proportions  being  52  and  4^  per  cent,  respectively.  The  proportions  of  the 
land  under  both  beans  and  peas  ate  largely  in  favour  of  the  com  division,  viz., 
for  the  two  crops  72  and  75  per  cent,  against  28  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  grazing 
•division. 

The  proportion  is  reversed  in  the  caise  of  potatoes,  of  which  as  much  as  61  per 
<^nt.  of  the  acreage  nnder  that  crop  is  in  the  gnamg  against  39  percent,  in  the 
•com  division.  Of  turnips  and  swedes,  45  per  cent  of  the  acreage  is  in  the  grazing 
and  55  per  cent,  in  the  com  division.  The  proportions  of  mangold  and  other  green 
<!rops  are  largely  in  excess  in  the  corn  division.  In  the  grazing  division  there  is  not 
very  much  more  land  under  clover  and  grass  under  rotation  than  there  is  in  the  com 
division,  the  percentage  proportions  being  54  against  46.  Under  permanent  pasture 
there  is  nearly  twice  as  much  land  in  the  grazing  as  in  the  com  division,  the  former 
having  66  per  cent,  and  the  latter  only  34  per  cent,  of  the  permanent  pasture  in 
England. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  number  of  live  stock  in  the  grazing  and  com 
divisions,  there  were,  when  the  retums  were  made,  on  the  25th  of  June,  about  as 
many  horses  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  division,  but  of  horses  under  two  years  of 
age  there  was  a  krger  number  in  the  grazing  counties.  The  cattle  were  nearly  twice 
as  numerous  in  the  grazing  division,  and  the  sheep  were  in  nearly  equal  numbers  in 
the  two  divisions.  There  were  about  the  same  number  of  pigs  in  each  division. 
The  relative  number  <jf  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  two  divisions  would  doubtless  be 
much  altered  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  owing  to  additional  stock  bdngthen  kept 
in  the  com  counties  to  consume  the  root  crops. 

The  counties  grouped  in  each  division  are  the  same  as  were  selected  last  year, 
and  are  arranged  for  the  purpose,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  in  geographical  order  from 
north  to  south. 

The  grazing  division  includes  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Durham,  Wedanoreknd,  York  (North  and  West  Ridings),  Lancaster,  Chester.  Derby, 
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Stafford,  Leioeeter,   Salop,  Worcerter,  Hereford,   Monmooth,   Gloncester,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  DeroD,  and  Cornwall. 

The  corn-growing  division  includes  the  eoonties  of  Tork  (East  Ridhig),  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Rutland,  Hnntingdon,  Warwick,  Northaifipton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Hertford,  fissex,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 


In  Grazing  Coantiei.      1 

In  Com  Counties. 

Acreage. 

Percentage 
of  Tout 

Acreage  of 
Engiand. 

Acreage. 

Percentage 
of  Totaf 

Acreage  of 
England. 

Total  acreage  as  returned  under  1 
all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  V 
and  grass  

12,278,000 

5^-5 

11,098,000 

47*5 

3,042,000 
1,182,000 

1,082,000 

310,000 
6,640,000 

Percentage 

of  Totaf 

Acreage  in 

the  Division. 

4,748,000 
1,578,000 

928,000 

838,000 
8,457,000 

Percentage 

of  TotaT 

Acrenge  in 

the  Division. 

Acreaire  under  com  otods 

9-0 
9*0 

54-0 

43 'O 
14-0 

8-0 

3-0* 
■3i'o 

»             gic«.ii     „ 

^            doTer  and  grass  1 

under  rotation  J 

bare  fallow 

„            permanent  pasttire 

1,308,000 
682,000 
784,000 
155,000 

96,000 
219,000 
725,000 

77,000 

51,000 

105,000 

1,082,000 
6,640,000 

Percentage 
of  Acreage 
under  Crop 
in  England. 

2,109,000 
1,181,000 
727,000 
893.000 
294,000 
187,000 
890,000 
210,000 

89,000 

241,000 

928,000 
8,457,000 

Percentage 
of  .Acreage 
under  Crop 
in  England. 

Afv»^M<ro'nnder  wheat  

39*0 
38*0 

28-0 

25*0 

6  I'D 

45-0 

27*0 

36*0 

30*0 

54-0 
66-0 

6i*o 

barlcT  

62'o 

oats 

48*0 

n               vwww  

beans    

72*0 

neas 

75'o 

„              y^^,*MK,  

TV)tatoes  

39*o 
55*0 

7;*0 

„            turmps  and  swedes 
manffold  

„            cabbage,      kohl- 1 
rabi,  and  rape  J 

„            vetches,  lucerne,  \ 
&c J 

„            clover,  seeds,  &c.  1 
under  rotation  J 

„            permanent  pasture 

64*0 

70'o 

46 '0 
34-0 

575,000 

79,945 

2,451,000 

10,095,000 

811,000 

Percentage 
of  Tola! 

Number  in 
England. 

667,000 

66,614 

1,255,000 

9,727,000 

818,000 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Number  in 
England. 

Number  of  horses  upon  25th  June 
„    under  2  years... 
„          cattle            „ 
sheep 
pigs 

50-4 
54*6 
66-0 

49-8 

49-6 

45*4 
34-0 
49-0 
50-2 

•  These  percentage  proportions  are  changed  to  5*5 
upon  the  arable  land  in  each. division. 

and  4*3  when  computed 
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At  the  end  of  the  retornt  for  Great  Britain  will  be  found  tables  rdating  to  tbe 
agricalture  of  BiiUsh  poaseflsioDs  and  fordgn  ooontries,  so  fiu:  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  obtain  information  of  recent  date. 

Betums  for  British  PossetHoiu, 
For    the  British  Possessions  there    is  bnt  little  inclination  except  for  tbe^ 
Australian  Colonies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Com  and  Wheat  in  Australia, 

In  the  oolonies  upon  the  continent  of  Australia,  according  to  the  latest  returns,, 
there  were  under  com  crops  1,310,000  acres,  of  which  991,000  acres  were  under 
wheat.  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  according  tci  the  returns,  are  the  chief  wheat 
growing  colonies,  the  acreage  under  that  crop  being  550,000  aci'es  in  the  former^ 
and  258,000  acres  in  the  latter  colony.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  liable  to  very  great 
yariations  in  Australia.  The  crop  in  South  Australia  in  1868  is  reported  to  have 
been  diminished  to  the  third  of  the  ordinary  production  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
"red  rust"  blight.  The  highest  average  produce  per  acre  of  com  and  potatoes  ia^ 
in  New  Zealand. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Australia  and  Cape  of  Good  H^e. 

The  number  of  cattle  returned  in  1868  is  3,515,000  for  Australia,  and  about 
400,000  for  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  number  of  sheep  is  returned  at 
37,441,000  for  Australia;  8,418  for  New  Zealand,  and  1,742,000  for  Tasmania; 
making  a  total  of  47,600,000  as  tbe  stock  of  sheep  in  the  Australian  oolonies. 
This  total,  as  compared  with  the  number  given  in  the  colonial  returns  for  1867, 
shows  the  large  increase  of  4,000,000  sheep  in  one  year.  The  latest  return  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1865,  shows  that  at  that  date  there  were  in  that  colony  at 
many  as  692,^00  cattle>  and  9,836,000  sheep. 

Weight  of  Wool  Exported  per  Head  of  Sheep, 

Comparing  the  stock  of  sheep  at  the  dates  in  these  returns,  and  the  quantities 
of  wool  exported  from  the  colonies  in  1867,  there  is  a  very  near  agreement  between 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  average  weight  of  wool  exported  per 
head  of  the  stock  of  sheep.  The  average  is  3*75  lb.  for  Australia,  and  3,65  lb.  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Betums  for  Foreign  Countries, 

The  returns  for  foreign  countries  relate  only  to  those  countries  for  which  later 
information  than  that  published  in  1868  could  be  obtained.  The  chief  officers  of 
the  statistical  departments  in  the  several  countries  have  obligingly  communicated 
information  for  publication  in  these  comparative  tables. 

Distribution  of  Crops,  j-c,  in  Bussia,      Com  Districts  in  Bussia, 

In  Bussia  statistics  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  have  not  been 
officially  collected,  but  careftilly  executed  maps,  illustrative  of  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  Russia  in  Europe,  have  lately  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture attached  to  the  Ministry  of  State  Domains  at  St.  Petersburg.  By  these 
maps  it  appears  that  arable  land,  where  it  amounts  to  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  districts,  occupies  about  one-tenth  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying 
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sooth  of  Moscow  as  ^  as  Eharkow,  and  between  Tambow  on  the  east  and  Tcher- 
nigow  on  tbe  west,  with  a  south-west  extension  iVom  Tchernigow  to  Podolsk  and 
Kichenow  near  Odessa.  The  prop(uiion  of  land  under  pasture  is  large  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  country.  The  best  corn  districts  are :  1.  on  the  Volga,  south  of  Kazan 
and  down  below  Saratow,  extending  chiefly  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Volga  to  Oufisi 
and  the  Oural  river ;  2.  between  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper,  south  of  Podolsk  and 
PoltoTa ;  8.  on  the  Baltic  between  Libau  and  RereL 

Localities  in  loMch  Fhue,  Hemp,  Beet^root,  and  Tohctcco  are  Ghrown  in  Euseia, 
Forests  in  Eussia,     Distribution  of  Live  Stock  in  Mwsia. 

Flax,  for  the  fibre,  is  grown  in  the  north-west  districts,  largely  about  Pskow, 
and  in  the  area  situated  between  towns  of  Pskow,  Vitebsk,  Grodno,  and  Libau. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  further  to  the  south,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Orel  or  Orlow,  and  also  in  tbe  district  between  the  towns  of  Kalouga, 
Eoursk,  Tchernigow,  and  Vitebsk.  Fhuc,  for  oil  seed,  is  a  crop  of  Southern  BussIa 
in  the  districts  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Don.  Beet-root  is  also  a  crop  of  the 
southern  districts  situated  between  the  towns  of  Kalouga  and  Karkow,  but  it  is 
more  especially  cultivated  upon  the  Dnieper  near  to  Kiew.  Tobacco  is  planted 
in  detached  districts  in  the  south.  Forests  are  most  numerous  in  the  country 
north  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  they  also  occur,  in  less  density,  southwards  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  As  regards  the  distribution  of  live  stock  in  European 
Bnssia,  horses  are  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  cattle  and 
■beep  are  most  abundant  in  the  southern  and  western  districts. 

Returns  for  Prussia, 

For  Prussia,  the  official  returns  at  present'  only  afford  information  respecting 
the  percentage  variations  of  the  harvest  from  an  average  yield,  but  it  is  stated  that 
statistics  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  will  be  obtained  in  1870. 

Returns  for  BeJ^um, 

In  Belgium  agricultural  returns  have  been  collected  for  a  recent  year,  but  they 
are  not  ready  for  publication. 

Returns  for  France,  Change  in  Bread  Com  Qroum  in  France.  Excess 
of  Imports  of  Com  in  France,  Increase  of  Sugar  Beet-root  in  France, 
Fallow  Land  in  France, 

In  France,  information  respecting  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  is 
obtained  with  much  completeness  every  ten  years,  and  every  year  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  the  principal  crops.  The  last  general  returns,  relating  to  the  year  1862, 
were  published  in  1868.  M.  Legoyt,  Chief  of  the  Department  for  the  General 
Statistics  of  France,  has  attached  to  the  returns  an  interesting  report  upon  the 
agriculture  of  France  at  different  periods,  and  also  an  elaborate  introduction  expla- 
natory of  the  information  collected  in  1862.  There  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
the  description  of  bread  com  grown  in  France :  in  1862,  as  compared  with  1840, 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  shows  an  increase  of  3  3  per  cent.,  and  that  of  rye,  and 
mixed  rye,  and  wheat,  a  decrease  of  25  and  45  per  cent,  respectively..  In  the  same 
period  the  average  yield  of  wheat  increased  from  13*9  to  16*3  bushels  per  English 
acre ;  and  potatoes  were  more  laigely  grown  by  34  per  cent.  It  appears  that  in 
the  50  years  iVom  1815  to  1865  France  imported  more  00m  and  flour  of  all  kinds 
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than  she  exported.  The  ciiltivation  of  sugar  beet-root  in  France  increased  from 
57,000  hectares  in  1840  to  136,000  in  1862,  or  137  per  cent.  The  quantity  of 
land  annually  left  fallow  has  decreased  in  France,  but  in  1862  it  still  amounted  to 
;to  per  cent,  of  the  laud  under  tillage. 

Variation  in  Number  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  France, 

The  number  of  cattle  (omitting  calves  under  one  year)  was  larger  in  1862  than  in 
1812  by  one  million,  the  iucrease  being  almost  entirely  in  cows.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  the  same  period  decreased.  It  is  stated  by  M.  Legoyt  that  in  countries  in 
which  small  holdings  prevail,  the  number  of  cows  generally  increases  and  the  number 
of  sheep  diminishes. 

Number  of  Proprietor  of  Land  and  Number  and  Average  Size  of  Solding*  in 
France,     NunUter  of  Leased  FarmSf  and  Terms  of  Leases  in  France, 

There  are  3,800,000  proprietors  of  land  in. France.  The  number  of  agricul- 
tural holdings  in  1866  was  3,226,000.  Of  this  number,  more  than  one  half,  or 
56  per  cent.,  had  less  than  12^  English  acres  of  land.  The  average  extent  of  all 
the  holdings  in  France  (exclusive  of  forests  and  woods)  was  26  j^  acres,  which  is  a» 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  average  of  all  the  holdings  in  Ireland.  The 
number  of  leased  farms  in  France  in  1862  was  568,000,  of  which  17  per  cent,  were 
leased  for  three  years,  25  per  cent,  for  six  years,  51  per  cent,  for  nine  years,  apd 
7  per  cent,  for  more  than  nine  years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  best  cultivation  is 
found  in  districts  in  which  farms  are  let  upon  the  longest  leases. 

Returns  for  TJnited  States,     Number  of  Heaping  Machines  in  United  StaUs, 

In  the  United  States  information  respecting  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is 
obtained  by  a  department  of  the  government,  and  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  agricultural  statistics  has  been  extended  to  the  larger  subject  of  the  relative 
supply  of  cereals  in  the  American  Union  and  in  Europe.  A  report  upon  this  sub- 
ject, based  upon  data  for  European  countries  obtained  by  the  American  diplomatic 
agents,  was  presented  to  the  Statistical  Congress  at  the  Hague,  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Ruggles,  of  New  York,  the  delegate  to  the  Congress  from  America.  The  large 
product  of  com  in  the  United  States  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ruggles  to  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  numerous  machines  used  for  sowing,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  preparing 
the  grain  for  market.  The  number  of  reaping  machines  employed  in  the  United 
States  ui  1866  was  estUnated  by  Mr.  Cbuld,  formerly  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  a  10,000,  and  the  number  now  in  use  is 
believed  to  be  much  krger. 

Product  of  Cereals  in  United  States, 

The*  product  of  cereals  in  the  United  States  in  1868  is  stated  to  have  been 
1,450  millions  of  uoshels  (Winchester  measure),  of  which  906  million  bushels,  or 
61  per  cent.,  were  maize;  255  millions,  or  x8  per  cent.,  were  oats;  224  millions^, 
or  15  per  cent.,  were  wheat ;  and  65  millions,  or  5  per  cent.,  were  barley,  rye,  and 
buckwheat.  The  consumption  for  human  food,  estimated  at  8  bushels  per  head  of 
the  population,  is  3 1  a  million  bushels ;  and  from  500  to  600  million  bushels  are 
supposed  to  be  consumed  by  animals.  Large  quantities  of  cereals  are  distilled  into 
whiskey  and  other  spirituoni  liquors.     Whilst  exporting,  in  ordinary  years,  large 
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quntities  of  niMEe  and  wheat,  the  Uuited  States  requires  an  importation  of  barley 
for  the  wipply  of  the  breweries.  The  yearly  prodnct  of  barley,  although  it  is  said 
to  have  quadrupled  between  1850  and  1868,  has  recently  failed  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  breweries,  and  more  than  4  millions  of  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  in 
1868. 

Compariton  of  ProUuee  of  Cereals  in  America  and  Burope, 

Upon  the  data  Aimisfaed  by  official  retoms  for  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
best  information  that  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  production  of  cereals  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Buggies  shows  that  of  the  com  produce  of  North  America  and  Europe,  nearly 
one-half  is  raised  in  the  United  States  and  Bussia,  and  he  says  that  these  two  great 
produdng  countries  will  be  abundantly  able,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food  in  the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  Western  Europe. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  various  countries  of  the  primary  articles  of  food.  The 
more  the  differences  in  these  respects  are  ascertained,  the  better  will  the  priucipU 
be  recognised  that  the  extent  to  which  countries  can  be  supplied,  not  only  with  the 
necessaries  but  with  the  common  comforts  of  life,  must  depend  upon  the  interchange 
of  their  surplus  productions. 


XI. — Textile  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  abstract  of  these  valuable  tables  for  1850, 1856, 1861,  and  1868,  will 
be  found  among  th^  periodical  tables  at  pp.  180 — 186.  The  full  account 
from  which  those  figures  have  been  abbreviated  will  be  found  in  the 
Misoellaneous  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1869. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAG-ES — Qxtabteb  ended  Septembeb,  1869. 
BIBTHS  A17D  DEATHS^QuABTEB  ended  Deoehbb»,  1869. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  retttmed  in  the 
Years  1869-63,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1869-63: — Numbers. 


Year* 

•69. 

'68. 

•67. 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

Marriages  No. 

BiHhs „ 

Deaths    ....  „ 

772,857 
495,086 

176,729 
786,156 
480,677 

179,154 
768,349 
471,073 

187,776 
753,870 
500,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1869-63. 
(I.)  Mabbiages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

•65. 

'64. 

'68. 

March No. 

87,713 

36,670 

36,441 

37,579 

36,807 

37,988 

36,528 

June  „ 

43,071 

45,226 

45,589 

48,577 

46,827 

44,599 

44,146 

September    „ 

43,881 

43,480 

44,086 

46,257 

45,862 

44,676 

41,982 

December     „ 

-— 

51,353 

53,038 

55,363 

56,988 

53,125 

51,904 

(11.)  BiBTHS: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

•69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

204,055 

198,594 

194,763 

196,753 

194,130 

192,947 

186,341 

June  „ 

188,459 

202,892 

199,660 

192,487 

192,988 

188,835 

189.340 

September   „ 

190,132 

192,467 

190,782 

179,086 

181,941 

181,016 

173,439 

December    „ 

190,281 

192,203 

183,144 

185,594 

179,010 

177,478 

178,297 

(HI.) 

Deaths  :- 

^Nunibers, 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

•69. 

'68. 

•67. 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

'68. 

133,487 

120,095 

134,008 

138,136 

140,410 

142,977 

128,096 

June   „ 

118,849 

109,984 

112,355 

128,551 

115,892 

116,880 

118,121 

September   „ 

114,654 

130,502 

108,513 

116,650 

113,362 

112,223 

112,604 

December    „ 

128,146 

120,096 

116,197 

117,352 

121,245 

123,461 

116,116 
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Annucd  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Persons 
Living  in  the  Tears  1869-63,  atid  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1869-63: — Oeneral  Ratios, 


YSA&Sw 

'69. 

Mean 
'69-68. 

'68. 

•67. 

'66. 

*65. 

'64. 

•68. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

21,870 

— 

21,649 

i»,430 

2t,2IO 

20,991 

20,772 

20,554 

Persons  Mar-" 
ried / 

Sirths 

35-34 
22-64 

16-92 

35*34 
22-48 

16-84 

36-85 
22-20 

16-72 

35-85 
21-98 

17-70 

35-54 
23-61 

17-68 

35-64 
23-39 

17-36 

85-64 
23-86 

16-88 
35-89 

Deaths 

23-05 

" 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1869-63. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  ; — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'69. 

Mean 
'59-68. 

•68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'66. 

'64. 

•68. 

March 

1404 
15-82 
15-88 

14-09 
17*20 
16-37 
19-89 

13-64 
16-84 
15-92 
18-76 

13-84 
17-08 
16-30 
19-56 

14-42 
18-40 
17-28 
20-64 

14-28 
17-54 
17-32 
21-46 

14-72 
17-24 
1704 
20-22 

14-08 

Jnn^- 

17-26 

September  

16-16 
19-96 

(II.)  Births  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

•69. 

Mean 
•59-68. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

•66. 

•64. 

'63. 

37-98 
34-61 
34-45 
34-38 

36-85 
36-65 

34'04 
33'79 

36-93 
87-63 
35-25 
35-21 

87-00 
37-42 
35-28 
33-78 

37-77 
86-44 
33-46 

34-58 

37-65 
86-92 
34*34 
33-70 

37-40 
36-51 
34-53 
33-76 

36-91 

June 

87-00 

September  

December   

33-43 
34-28 

[m.)  Deaths.— 

-Ratio  per  1,000. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'69. 

Mean 
'69-68. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

•68. 

24-84 
21-83 
20-77 
23-16 

25*36 
22-03 
20-63 
21*90 

22-26 
20-41 
23-88 
21-99 

25-46 
21-06 
20-06 
21-43 

26-52 
24-34 
21-79 
21-87 

27-23 
22-17 
21-40 
22-83 

27*72 
22-60 
21-41 
23-49 

25-38 

June 

2308 

September  

December    

21-69 
22*18 
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B. — Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Pauperism,  and  Tbmpe- 
RATURK  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  December,  1869. 

1 

s 

s 

4 

6                   6 

7 

8                    9 

10 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 
(for 

Money). 

Average 

Rate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 
Dis- 
count. 

Average 
Pric? 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

RegeiiU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Watenide 
Market, 

Southwark. 

Pauperism. 

Quarters 

ending 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
iatt  day  of  each  week.* 

Mean 

Tcm- 
peM. 

Beef.' 

Mutton. 

Indoor. 

Out-door. 

ture. 

Dec.  81 

1868 
Mar.  81 

£ 
941 

98 

2*o 
2'0 

8,     d, 

67  11 
72    2 

d,  d.  d, 
4i-^f 

4i-6i 
Si 

rf.  rf.  rf. 
41-6* 

5h 

4i-6* 

5t 

*.  *.  *. 

110—165 

i3i 

125—170 
M7 

H5,886 
159,716 

771,754 
860,165 

0 
42-5 

41-4r 

June  80 

941 

2*o 

71  10 

4i— 6J 

5t 

4J— 7 

Si 

130—170 

>5o 

142,588 

800,944 

55-8 

Sdpt.80 

94f 

Z'O 

59    1 

4i-6} 

5f 

4f-6i 
5i 

120-175 
»47 

138,284 

778,804 

63-9 

Dec.  31 

1869 
Mar.  81 

941 
921 

»*4 

3'o 

51  11 
50    2 

4i-7 

4i-7i 
6 

4i-6! 

5* 

4J-7* 
6J 

70—140 
105 

70—140 

105 

152,733 
162,308 

797,546 
850,888 

451 

4ia 

June  80 

93* 

4'i 

45    7 

4^-7i 

6i 

5-7i 

6t 

60—130 
95 

I45»094 

816,260 

520 

Sept.  80 

93 

i'9 

50  11 

4i-7i 
6i 

5i-7i 
6* 

95—125 
no 

i374o<> 

781,382 

61-4 

Deo.  31 

93} 

a-8 

46    0 

4f-7i 
6* 

5—7* 

6i 

75—100 

87 

i5'»996t 

813,3151 

43-8 

*  Exclusive  of  yagrants  and 
t  These  figures  include  an 
for  tbat  month. 


pauper  lunatics  in  asjlums. 
estimate  for  December,  the  returns  not  being  complete 


C. — ffeneral  Average  Beath-Rate  Tahh: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Popidation  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England, 


Drrisions. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 


Ten  Tears, 
1861 -^O. 


1868. 


Year. 


Autumn 
Quarter. 


1869. 


Winter 
Quarter. 


Spring 
Quarter. 


Summer  |AatumB 
Quarter. 


Quarter. 


I.  London 

n.  South-Eastem  counties 
ni.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties  

T.  South-Westem  counties 
Ti.  West  Midland        „ 
vn.  North  Midland      „ 
Vin.  North- Western      „ 
IX.  Yorkshire  

X,  Northern  counties    

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


23-63 
19-55 
20-44 
20-58 
20-01 
22*35 
21-10 
25-51 
23-09 
21-99 
21-28 


23*57 
18-91 
19-81 

19*57 
18-12 
21*05 
21*26 
26-14 
24-66 
24-12 
19-70 


24-52 
18-31 
19-00 
19-31 
18-29 
20-39 
20-48 
25-54 
25-60 
24-39 
18-35 


25-43 
21-39 
21-92 
22-42 
21-77 
23-58 
24-35 
28-13 
28-08 
26-05 
23-12 


22-25 
18-71 
19-01 
20-96 
20-62 
2006 
21-74 
23-63 
24-79 
22-63 
22-07 


24-31 
18-46 
18-94 
18-41 
1705 
18-76 
20-02 
23-23 
23-87 
21-34 
16-92 


26-66 
2016 
20-84 
19-79 
20-16 
22-08 
22-05 
25-66 
26-45 
22-83 
19-60 


Note. — The  mortality  for  the  year  1868  is  the  mean  of  the  quarterly  rates. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortalitt  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1869-67, 


Arc. 

in  Statute 

Aeres. 

Population 
Enumerated. 

Qoarters 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortalitj  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1869. 

Mean 
•59-68. 

1868. 

1867. 

rnl4i2Di8trict«,and" 
56  Sub-districtB, 
comprising      the 
Chief  Towns ^ 

3,287,15a 

10,930,841 

rMarch .. 
J  June  . ... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

26-65- 
22-78 
23-32 
25-75 

27-34 

i3*39 
22*90 
24-31 

24-03 
22-20 
26-49 
24-15 

27-28 
21-99 
22-47 
23-92 

24-60 

24-46 

24-22 

23-90  . 

34,037,732 

9»«35.383 

Year  .. 

rMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

iDec 

2004 

20-00 

19-40 

19-54 

In    the    remaining" 
Districts  and  Sub* 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  aMd  Wales,  > 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  Towns  and 
Country  Parishes  _ 

22-66 
20-56 
17-36 
19-67 

23*02 
20-32 

17*79 
18-88 

20-12 
18-04 
20-44 
18-98 

23-16 
19-84 
16-93 
18-21 

Note. — The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
for  the  difference  between  365  and  365'25  days,  and  366  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


E. — Special  Town  Table: — ^Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperature  and 
Rainfall  in  last  Autumn  Qxtartery  in  Fourteen  Large  Towns, 


Gitiea,  8dc. 


Estimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1869. 


Births 

in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

Ist  Jan., 

1870. 


Deaths 

in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

Ist  Jan., 

1870. 


Aunual  Rate 

to  1,000  Living  daring 

the  18  Weeks 

ending  Dec.,  1869. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Mean 

Temperature 

in 

18  Weeks 

endiug 

Ist  Jan  , 

1870." 


Rainfall 

in 
Inches  in 
13  Weeks 
ending 
1st  Jan., 
1870. 


Total  of  14  large  towns.. 

London    

Bristol 

Birmingham   

Liverpool 

3ianchester 

Salford 

Sheffield  

Bradford 

Leeds  « 

Hull 

Newcastle-on-Tyne    

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

DubUn 


Paris  .. 
Berlin  .. 
Vienna 


6,546.587 

3ii  70,754 
169,423 
360,846 

509.052 
370,892 

"9.350 
239.752 
138,522 
253,110 
126,682 
i30,')03 
178,002 

458.937 
320,762 

1,889,842 
(1867.) 
702^.37 
<1869.) 
605,200 


58,263 

28,293 
1,482 
3,063 
4,680 
3,326 
1,104 
2,350 
1,276 
2,512 
1,030 
1,124 
1,651 
4,437 
1,935 


7,300 


44.950 
21,063 
1,138 
^313 
3.663 
2,827 
866 

1,839 
898 

1,757 
819 

857 
1.255 
3.792 
1,863 

11,419 
4.578 
3,844 


35-72 

35-81 
35-11 
34-07 
36-90 
35-99 
37-13 
39-34 
36-97 
39-83 
32-63 
84-57 
37-23 
38-80 
24-21 


41-71 


27*56 

26-66 
26-96 

25*73 
28*88 

30-59 
29-12 

30-79 
26*02 
27-86 

25"9< 
26-36 
28-30 
33-16 
23*31 

24*25 

26-16 

15*49 


42-7 

43-0 
43-6 

4i-3 
42-1 
42-4 
42-6 
43-4 
43-4 
40-1 

42-4 
41-1 
4A'h 


39-3 


39-9 


8-36 

6-62 
8-90 

8-79 
II-I3 
10-83 
8-06 
6-19 
7-42 
8-29 

4-50 

12-75 
6-83 
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T,^ Divisional  Toft^;— -Marbiaoes  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
September^  1869-67 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Qiuirters  ended  31#< 
December,  1869-67. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

8 

AmxA 

in 
Statvte  Acres . 

8 

Population, 
1861. 

(Persoms.) 

4                  6                  < 

Maeriaoks  In  Qaartcri  ended 
30th  September. 

(England  and  Walet.) 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

EkoLD.  &WkJJBS,...T(J/tals 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
43,83' 

No. 
43,480 

No. 
44,086 

I.  liondon 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3.862,732 
3,543.397 

2,000,227 
3.654.636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,116 
1,289,380 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,102 

3.714 
2,192 
1,686 

3,263 
5.II5 
2,376 

7,632 
4.827 
2,538/ 

2,386 

8,213 

8,723 

2,301 
1,807 

8,051 
4,859 
2,449 

7,579 
4,668 
2,428 

2,402 

8,537 

II.  South-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

8,865 
2,118 
1,722 

3,158 
4,948 
2,365 

7,715 
4  792 

V.  South- Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

VIII.  Norfch-Westem 

n.  Yorkshire  

z.  Northern 

2,437 
2,429 

XI.  Monmthsh.&Wales 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                  9                  10 

B1ETH8  in  Qnartert ended 
Slit  December. 

11            13          18 

Death  j.  i  n  Quarteri  ended 
Slat  December. 

(England  and  Walei.) 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

Engld.  &  Waxes.  ...  TotoZ* 

No. 
190,231 

No. 

192,203 

No. 
183,144 

No. 
128,146 

No. 

1 20,096 

No. 
u6,i97 

I.  Xjondon 

28,293 

17,108 

U.749 
9,601 

14.134 
23.214 
11,422 

29.935 
20,883 
12,283 

11,609 

27,740 

17,739 

11,841 

9,580 

14,389 
23,217 
11,623 

30,340 
21,093 
12,936 

11,702 

27,652 

15,912 

11,074 

8,932 

13,569 
22,303 
11,166 

28,681 
20,319 
12,068 

11,468 

21,063 

10,467 
7,094 
5.824 

9,470 

15,181 

7,532 

21,871 

14,888 

7,683 

7,073 

18,943 

9,388 
6,439 
5,667 

8,579 

13,834 

6,968 

21,427 
14,239 

18,526 

II.  South-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

rv.  Eastern 

9,117 
6,421 
5,389 

V.  South- Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

8,268 

13,627 

6,503 

21.686 
11.992 

X.  Northern  

8,067  1    ft  019 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

6,555 

6,649 
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G. — General  Meteorological  Tables  Quarter  ended  December,  1869. 
[Abstracted  from  the  particalan  supplied  to  the  Registrar-General  by  JaIces  Glaishss,  Esq^  F.R.S.,  ke."] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1869. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

ina 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Difr. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

98 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Years. 

M«an. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Years. 

Maan. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver, 
age  of 

28 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Yeari. 

Oct 

Not.    ... 
Dec 

o 
48-9 

43-0 

37-9 

o 
-0-8 

+0-6 

-1-3 

o 
-1-5 

-0-9 

-27 

o 
46-6 

40-8 

36-2 

o 
-1-9 

-0-8 

-2-9 

o 
44-2 

38-2 

33  ^9 

o 
-2^1 

-1-6 

-3-4 

o 
16-5 

11-7 

8-6 

-hO-8 

0-0 

-1-0 

o 
53-0 

43-9 

38-2 

In. 
•290 

-231 

•195 

In. 

-026 

-019 
-•030 

Gr. 

3-2 

2-7 
2-3 

Gr. 

-0-6 

-0-1 
-0-3 

Mean  ... 

43-3 

-0-6 

-1*7 

41-2  j-1-9 

88-8 

-2-4 

11-9  j-0*l| 

45-0 

•239 

-•025 

8-7 

-0-8 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  NighU 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1869. 

Mean. 

Diff, 
from 
Aver- 

'%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

28 
Year8. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age  of 

54 
Years. 

High. 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
30O. 

Be- 
tween 
80° 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40°. 

est 
Read. 

ing 

at 
Night. 

Oct. 

Not.    ... 
Dec 

84 
83 
86 

-8 

-  5 

-  2 

In. 
29-867 

29-766 

29-619 

In. 
+•166 

•000 

-•196 

Gr. 
6i4 

649 

652 

Gr. 
+  6 

+  1 

0 

In. 
1*8 

2-4 

2-8 

In. 

-1-0 

0-0 
+0-9 

Miles. 
255 

836 

361 

11 
17 
12 

10 
10 
18 

10 
S 
1 

o 
18  •S 

19-8 

14-3 

o 
48-9 

46 -ar 

40-1 

Mean  ... 

84 

-  3 

29-751 

-010 

648 

+  2 

Sum 
7-0 

Sum 
-0-1 

Mean 
817 

Sum 
40 

Sum 
88 

Sum 
14 

Lowest 
14-3 

"4§?." 

NoU. — ^In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  arerage,  and 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  48°*9,  being  0°'8  lower  than  the 
average  of  ninety -eight  years,  higher  than  the  corresponding  valnes  in  1868  and 
1867  by  1°*0  and  0°*2  respectively,  but  lower  than  in  any  year  in  the  period 
1853-66. 

The  mean  ten^erature  of  November  was  43°'0,  being  0°*6  higher  than  the 
average  of  ninety-eight  years,  higher  than  in  1868  and  1867  when  41^*5  and 
41°-4  respectively  were  recorded,  but  lower  thMi  in  the  preceding  four  years,  via., 
1863  to  1866. 

The  mean  temtperaiure  of  December  was  37°'9,  being  1°'3  lower  than  the 
average  of  ninety -eight  years,  lower  than  in  1868  by  8^*1,  higher  than  in  1867 
by  0°'4,  but  lower  thim  in  any  previous  year  as  far  back  as  1860. 

The  mean  high  dag  temperature  was  the  same  as  the  average  in  November^ 
bat  lower  by  1°*1  and  3^*4  respectively  in  October  ai^d  Droember. 
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H. — Special  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  31«<  December^  1869- 


Nawbs 

or 
Stations. 


MCHll 

Pressure  of 
Dry  Air 
reduced 
to  tlie 
Level  of 
the  bea. 


Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


liOwesi 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter, 


Range 
of  Tem- 
peratttre 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

perature 

of  the 

Air, 


Meam 

Degree 
ofHtt. 
midity. 


Guernsey    

Osborne  

Barnstaple 

Bojal  Observatory 


Boyston 

Lampetei^ 

Norwich 

Derby 

Manchester    ., 

Stony  hurst 

York  

North  Shields 


in. 
29  -778 
29  -701 
29  -683 
29  -686 


29-700 
29  -713 
29-648 
29  -620 


29-646 
29  -627 
29-590 
29  -658 


73  0 
77-7 
77-5 
73-9 


76-8 
81-8 
72-0 
71  0 


75  0 
72-8 
70  0 
69  0 


27  0 
21  0 
14-5 
21-3 


16-8 

0-0 

17-5 

15  0 


13-5 
13-4 
15  0 
18-7 


46  0 
56-7 
63-0 
52-6 


59  0 
81-8 
54-5 
56  0 


61-5 
59-4 
55  0 
50-3 


30-3 
37-1 
40-8 
37-5 


40-0 
48-1 
36-0 
38  0 


41-1 
37-9 
39  0 
35-4 


7-7 
12-3 
10-6 
11-9 


12  7 

14-2 
10-8 
12-2 


13  1 
10-7 
14-2 
11-4 


48  0 
44-7 
46-9 
43-3 


43-1 
43-8 
43  1 
42-7 


42-6 
42-4 
42-4 
42-2 


83 

88 
84 
84 


85 
&4 
89 
90 


85 

86 
87 
87 


10 


Names 

or 

Stations. 


12         13 
Wind. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


17 


18 


Rain. 


Number 

of  Days 

ou  which 

it  fell. 


Amount 
collected. 


Guernsey    

Osborne  

Barnstaple 

Boyal  Observatory 


Boyston 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Derby 

Manchester    . 

Stonyhurat 

York  

North  Shields 


1-6 
1-7 
15 
0-7 


0-6 


7 

10 

6 

8 


11 
6 


11 
11 
12 
12 


13 
10 
13 
14 


8 
16 


5-7 
6-2 

4-2 
6-1 


6-3 

7-4 


7-6 
6-6 


2  0 


12 


6-3 


53 
31 
60 
37 


57 
59 
41 
50 


61 
76 
61 
60 


in. 
11-2 

7  0 
14  1 

7-0 


6-8 
14-9 
10-4 

7*0 


110 

17-8 

7  0 

8-5 
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No.  H-SCOTLAND. 

KABRIAaES,  BIRTHS,  iism  DEATHS  nr  the  Quibtib 
ENDED  30th  Septembeb,  1869. 


!• — Serial  Table: — dumber  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotlandy  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  Popvlationy  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  during  each 
Quarter  of  the  Years  1869-65  inclusive. 


1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1866. 

Nonher. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

\st  ^Her— 
.   Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28.429 

20,431 

5,291 

3*54 
»'54 
0-66 

28,736 

18,036 

6,287 

3*^0 
2-26 
0-66 

27,952 

19.977 

5,356 

3-52 
0-66 

28,883 

19,095 

5,642 

y66 
2-42 
0-71 

28,594 

20,804 

5,416 

0*69 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  j 

40^-0 

40*»-6 

56°-6 

38°0 

35''-8 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths'. 

Marriages .. 

29,472 

19,449 

5,596 

3-67 
0*69 

31,026 

16,928 

5.660 

3-89 

2*12 
0-71 

30,375 

17,475 

5,627 

3-83 

2*20 
0*70 

29,808 

18,575 

6,034 

3-78 

^'35 
0*76 

30,318 

17,074 

6,707 

3-86 
2-17 
0-72 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  j 

48*^-4 

sro 

49^-0 

49°-8 

6r-6 

Zrd  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

27,646 

16,532 

4,870 

3*44 
2-o6 
o'6o 

28,393 

16,662 

4,804 

3-56 
2*09 
0-59 

27,870 

15,125 

5,071 

3*51 
1-90 
0-63 

27,204 

15,470 

5,104 

3*45 
1*95 
0*64 

27,306 

15,924 

5,348 

3*48 

2*02 

0-68 

Mean  Tern.  1 
perature  j 

56***4 

6r-4 

66*»-2 

64^-4 

67^-5 

4ih  Quartet^- 

Births 

Deaths 

.Marriages .. 

27,848 

19,377 

6,326 

3-47 
2-42 
0-78 

27,519 

17,760 

6,202 

3*45 

2*22 

0*77 

27,847 

16,491 

6,564 

3*51 

2-07 

0-82 

27,772 

1H,210 

6,908 

2-30 
0-87 

26,852 

17,089 

7,145 

3 '41 

2-17 

0*91 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  j 

40"''9 

41°-6 

42*»-3 

43*'-6 

43**-4 

Fear- 

3,ac5,48i 

3,188,125 

3,170,769 

3»i53»4»3 

3.136,057 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

118,396 

75,789 
22,083 

3-54 
2-36 
0-68 

115,673 
69,386 
21,853 

3-63 

2-17 

0-68 

114,044 
69,068 
22,618 

3*59 

2M7 

0-71 

113,667 
71,350 
23,688 

3'6o 

2-26 

0-75 

113,070 
70,891 
28,611 

3-6o 

2-26 

0-75 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — Nwmher  of  Birthe^  Deaikf,  a/nd  Marriage*  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
Zlst  December,  18B9,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the 
Number  of  lUegitim^ate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


Popolation. 

Total  Births.            1 

Illegitlaate  Births. 

Census, 
1861. 

l>:stimaled 

to  Middle  of 

1869. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

KaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
every 

3,062,294 

3,205,481 

27,848 

3*47 

28 

2,677 

9-6 

10-4 

181  town  districts 
^85  rural      ,» 

1,615,475 
1,446,819 

1,780,372 
1,425,109 

16,878 
10,970 

i'79 

3*07 

26 
31 

1,658 
1,119 

9-2 

10*2 

10-8 
9-8 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Census, 
1861. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1869. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAKP    ,,-„,-,„,, 

3,062,294 

3,205,481 

19,377 

a-4a 

41 

6,326 

0-78 

126 

181  town  districts 
885  rural      ^ 

1,615,476 
1,446,819 

1,780,372 
l,425»»09 

18,222 
6,165 

2*96 
1-72 

33 
53 

3,989 
2,387 

0*88 
0*67 

112 
149 

Note. — The  constitution  of  seyeral  of  the  districts  was  altered  on  January  1, 1868 ; 
consequently  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the  town  and  rural  districts  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  prerious  years. 

III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  qf  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  Zlst 
December,  1869. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi. 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

SoOTLAlfD 

Northern  

9-6 

7*2 

I4-6 
9*5 
8-2 
8-1 

9'5 
i6'5 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney 

Caithness  .^. 
Sutherland... 
Boss     and  \ 

InTemess  .... 
Nairn 

4*4 

7*1 

3-8 
7*4 

17-9 
11-7 

14-8 
iro 

For&r    

Perth 

11-2 

7-4 
8-0 

II-7 

9*4 
8-0 
6-7 
6-7 
7-9 
9-8 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles. 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  \ 
bright  ../ 
Wigtown .... 

7-8 
8*7 

North-Westem 

Fife    

9-3 
11-9 

9*9 

in 

8-0 

12*7 

North-Eastern 
EastMidhmd.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Olackman-  1 

nan J 

StirUng  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

South-Westem 

Elgin 

X9-3 

Banff 

South-Bastem. 
Southern  

Aberdeen  .... 
Kincardine.... 

Renfrew 

Ayr 

'7-5 
>5*4 

*^j* 
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lY.-^Divuicnal  5\i6;tf;— Marriaobs,  Births,  and  Deaths  Eegistered  in 
the  Quarter  ended  3lit  December^  1869. 


1 

DinStOKS. 

(Scotknd) 

S 

hMML 

in 
StaioteAenw. 

8 

ForuLAnov, 
1861. 

{Fer$<mt.) 

4 
Haniagw. 

6 

Biiths. 

6 
Deatkf. 

SOOTLAITD TetaU 

19»639,377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
6,326 

No. 
27,848 

No. 
19,377 

I.  Kortiheni  

2,261,622 
4.739,876 
*>4a9.594 

2,79049a 
2,693,176 

^,462,397 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,829 
366,783 

628,822 
242,607 

1,008,263 
406,962 
214,216 

221 
213 
759 

M>9i 
433 

^,362 

909 
338 

889 
1,098 
3,118 

4,611 
2,008 

10,718 
3,993 
1,618 

500 
659 

ii50S 

3,450 
i>474 

8,29* 

2,604 

893 

n.  Nortk-Western 

m.  North-Eaatom 

!▼.  BMtlOdland   

T.  West  Midland 

n.  South-Woetem 

▼n.  South-Eastwm 

TUT*  South/em   ,..,....,....,,. 

Ho.  m.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Suhmart  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  September^  1869 ; 
<k7^  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  31^  December^  1869. 


[OOO't  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popa- 
Ution. 

Birtha. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
latioD. 

Deaths. 

Per 

Cooimisa. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1861. 

(Persons.) 

1,000  of 
Popu. 
Ution. 

England    andl 
Wales / 

flootland - 

Ireland    

37,3a5> 

19,639, 
10,322, 

No. 
20,066, 

8,062, 
5,799, 

No. 
43,831 

4,870 
6,360 

Ratio. 

2*2 

1-6 
•9 

No. 
190,231 

27,848 
33,737 

Ratio. 
9*5 

91 

5-8 

No. 
128,146 

19,377 
20,722 

Ratio. 
6-4 

6-3 
3-6 

Great  BRiTAnr  1 
ahbIbelaitd 

77,287, 

28,927, 

64,061 

l'9 

251,816 

8-7 

168,246 

5-8 

Note.'^The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  are  much  under  those  of  England  and  Scotland. — 
Iij>.  S.J. 
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TEXTILE  MANUFACTUEE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

—Number  of  Factories  of  each  kind  subject  to  the  Factories  Acts,  with  the 
Number  of  Spindles  and  Power  Looms^  and  Amount  of  Steam  and 
Water  Power,  and  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
in  each  of  the  Years  1850,  1856,  1861,  and  1868. 


Yctrt. 

In  the  United  Kingdom. 

DaMription 

of 
FaetoriM. 

Number 

of 
ractori«. 

Namber 

of  Spinning 

Bpmdies. 

tOOCf 
omitted.] 

Number 
of  Power 
Looms. 

MoHre 
Hone-Power. 

Tbtal 

Number 

of 

Stenm. 

Water. 

Persotti 
Employed. 

Cation J 

Woollen  ....• 
Wopitad  ..... 
SOk J 

Flax 

Hemp A 

Jute [ 

1850 
'56 
'61 
*68 

1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 

1860 
'66 
'61 
'68 

1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 

1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 

1861 
'68 

1861 
•68 

1,932 
2,210 

2,887 
2,549 

1,497 
1,505 
1,679 
1,652 

601 
525 
632 
708 

277 
460 
771 
691 

893 
417 
399 
406 

6 
26 

36 
41 

20,977, 
28,010, 
30,387, 
32,000, 

1,787, 
2,183, 
4»590, 

876, 

i,325f 
1,289, 

2,193, 

I,Z26, 

«,o94, 

1,339, 

978, 

9^5, 
1,288, 

1,217, 
1,588, 

3, 
10, 

33, 
81, 

249,627 
298,847 
399,992 
379,329 

9,439 
14,453 
21,770 
46,204 

32,617 
38,946 
43,048 
71,666 

6,092 

9,260 

10,709 

14,625 

3,670 

8,689 

14,792 

31,040 

1 

88 

554 
8,919 

71,006 

88,001 

281,663 

191,033 

18,455 
17,490 
26,879 
42,633 

9,890 
13,475 
26,234 
44,571 

2,858 
4,360 
6,186 
5,897 

10,905 
14,387 
31,727 
41,548 

127 
950 

2,048 
6,891 

11,660 

9,131 

12,467 

10,029 

8,689 

8,411 

9,598 

11,344 

1,626 
1,431 
1,970 
2,006 

868 
816 
864 
649 

3,387 
3,935 
4,354 
6,318 

^16 

60 
256 

330,924 
379,213 
451.5^9 
401,064 

74.443 

79,091 

86,983 

127,181 

79,737 

87,794 

86,063 

131,896 

42,544 
56,137 
52,429 
41,017 

68,434 
80,262 

87429 
118,929 

607 
2,234 

5,967 

\ 

14,170 

Total    for 
United.^ 
Kingdom 

1860 
'66 
'61 
'68 

4,600 
6,117 
6,378 
6,417 

25i639» 
33,504. 
3<^>45o, 
4i»5i^i 

301,446 
370,196 
490,866 
649,866 

108,118 
137,718 
376,811 
887,861 

26,104 
28,724 
29,859 
29,880 

5961082 
682,497 
775.534 
857,964 

Note. — Some  small  mann&ctures  have,  in  consequence  of  their  comparative 
insignificance,  been  excluded  from  the  details,  though  they  enter  into  the  "Total 
"  for  the  United  Kingdom."  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  them,  how- 
esifa,  is  stated  in  Tables  Y,  TI,  and  YII. 
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II. — Number  of  Factoriei  in  England  and  Wales,  dUtinguUhing  the 
Spinning  from  the  Spinning  and  Weaving,  and  other  Eitablishmente, 
1850,  1856,  1861,  and  1868. 


Spinning. 

Spinning  and  Weaving. 

Total 
of 

Yew. 

Factories. 

Spindles. 

[OOO's 
omitted.] 

Factories. 

Spindles. 

[OOCs 
omitted.] 

Total 
Factories.* 

Spindles.* 

[OOO's 
omitted.] 

1850 

762 

8,685, 

769 

10,055, 

1,763 

'9.174. 

Cotton * 

'56 

910 

15.261, 

1,042 

10,558, 

2,046 

25,818, 

'61 

1,079 

15.077, 

1,893 

13,274, 

2,715 

28,352, 

'68 

1,041 

14.827, 

1,262 

>5.65ii 

2,405 

30,478, 

r 

1850 

875 

784. 

216 

571, 

1,306 

i,357» 

Woollen  ... 

'56 

762 

726, 

831 

773, 

1,282 

1,500, 

'61 

729   . 

761, 

474 

1,086, 

1,466 

1,847, 

'68 

549 

715, 

677 

3.508, 

1,420 

4.223, 

1850 

222 

418, 

252 

447, 

493 

865. 

Wowfced  .... 

'66 
'61 

220 
206 

6a9, 
612, 

271 
282 

669, 
633. 

611 
612 

1,298, 
1,246. 

'68 

293 

1,163, 

t 

878 

925. 

687 

2,147, 

1850 

192 

886, 

70 

303, 

272 

1,189, 

Silk 

'66 
'61 

249 
244 

810, 
1,051, 

165 
471 

254, 
255, 

464 
761 

1,064, 
1,306. 

'68 

196 

637, 

368 

331, 

587 

968, 

1850 

— 

198, 

22 

e^, 

136 

265, 

Flax 

'56 
'61 

96 
89 

366, 
302, 

36 
41 

76, 
42, 

139 
136 

442, 
345. 

•68 

49 

313. 

66 

"24. 

128 

438, 

fiontp 

1861 
'68 

2 
17 

3, 

1 
2 

— 

8 

19 

3» 

Jute 

1861 
'68 

8 
2 

I, 

6 

8. 

4 
8 

8, 

1850 

2,061 

10,971, 

1,329 

",442, 

3,959 

22,850, 

Total..... 

'66 
'61 

2,237 
2,862 

17,792, 
17,804, 

1,845 
2,662 

12,330, 
15.290, 

4,432 
5,652 

30,122. 
33.096. 

>. 

'68 

2,147 

17,658, 

2,759 

20,547, 

5,699 

38,343. 

*  The  total  of  factories  and  of  spindles  in  this  and  the  two  subsequent 
tiUei,  inoludet  thoee  en^lojed  in  "other"  prooeeses. 
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HI.— Number  ef  Factories  in  Sco^ndy  dtetinmishinff  the  Spinning  frwn 
the  Spinning  and  Weaving,  and  other  Estahlishments,  1860,  1866,  1861, 
and  1868. 


Year. 

Spinning. 

Spinning  and  Wearing. 

Total 
Factories.* 

ToUl 
of 

f^kctories. 

Spindles 

[OOO't 
omitted.] 

Factories. 

Spindles. 

F)00'8 

omitted.] 

Spindles.* 

[000*8 
omitted.] 

1860 

.68 

1,163, 

76 

44i, 

168 

1,683, 

Cotton 

'66 
*61 

70 
60 

'»453. 
1,154. 

64 

78 

589, 
69Z. 

152 
163 

1,041, 
i,9i5> 

'68 

47 

819, 

78 

579, 

181 

x,398. 

1850 

165 

176, 

17 

48, 

182 

224, 

Woollon  .... 

'66 
'61 

157 
124 

i6o, 

86 
60- 

112, 
186, 

196 
184 

272, 
3>7, 

'68 

62 

IM» 

182 

119, 

187 

343, 

1850 

6 

9i 

'     — 

-. 

6 

9, 

Wonted ....  - 

'66 
'61 

6 
10 

21, 
3»» 

2 

7 

7, 

8 
17 

21, 
39, 

'68 

9 

4»i 

6 

— 

14 

42| 

1850 

6 

37, 

— 



6 

37, 

Sflk • 

'66 
'61 

6 

4 

30, 

2 

9, 

6 

8 

30, 
32, 

'68 

— 

— 

2 

10, 

2 

10, 

1860 

161 

*63, 

27 

4>, 

189 

303, 

Flax - 

'66 
'61 

119 
84 

aiz, 
197, 

42 
66 

56, 
82, 

168 
168 

278, 
179, 

'68 

62 

1*5, 

80 

U>» 

184 

256. 

Hemp 

1861 
'68 

2 
2 

h 

2 

2, 

2 

4 

2, 
2, 

Jute 1 

1861 

18 

i4» 

14 

17, 

27 

ZU 

'68 

6 

9, 

26 

63, 

81 

73, 

1860 

405 

1,648, 

119 

531, 

660 

2,256, 

Total..... 

'66 
'61 

858 
297 

1,886, 
hSSh 

144 
226 

757, 
993, 

682 
668 

2,643, 
2,615, 

^ 

'68 

167 

i,"9, 

824 

1,004, 

607 

2,124, 

•  See  note,  Table  II. 
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IV. — dumber  of  Faetoriss  in  Irdand,  distinauis^ing  the  Spinning  from 
the  Spinning  and  Weaving^  and  other  £itablishment8,  1850,  1856,  1861, 
and  1868. 


Yew. 

SpfanlBf. 

Spinning  tndWeaTing. 

Total 
Fwrtoriet.* 

of 

FMtoriet. 

Spindlea. 
omitted.] 

Fbetoriflt. 

Spindln. 

[000*i 
omitted.] 

SpindlM.* 

[OOO'i 
omitted.] 

1850 

4 

64. 

7 

56, 

11 

X20, 

Cotton .« 

'66 
'61 

6 
8 

107, 
7», 

6 
6 

43, 
4*> 

12 
9 

150, 

IZO, 

^ 

'68 

8 

80, 

8 

44* 

18 

124. 

f 

1850 

7 

12, 

2 

^ 

9 

15, 

13ir_^ii-_ 

'66 

28 

9. 

4 

^ 

27 

15, 

wooiieii  ....•< 

'61 

26 

8, 

18 

II, 

89 

19, 

•> 

•68 

7 

a» 

87 

22, 

45 

M» 

^ 

1850 

2 

If 

— 

—7 

2 

I, 

Wonted  .„.' 

'66 
'61 

6 
8 

5. 
5, 

1 

I, 

6 
8 

5. 

V. 

'68 

2 

2» 

-^ 

— 

2 

», 

f 

1850 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

sak - 

'66 

'61 

1 

I, 

1 

___ 

2 

It 

V. 

'68 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

^ 

1850 

67 

3851 

2 

"» 

69 

396, 

Fhx.„ ^- 

'56 
'61 

85 
60 

455. 
375, 

22 
84 

113, 
117, 

110 
100 

5^8, 
593» 

'^ 

'68 

■m 

573, 

67 

321, 

143 

894* 

Hemp -.-^ 

1861 
'68 

8 

5» 

— 



8 

5, 

Jirte ' 

1861 
'68 

2 

2, 

2 

— 

5 
2 

»t 

^ 

1850 

80 

4^1, 

11 

.     70, 

91 

532, 

Total..... 

'66 
'61 

119 
96 

576, 
4<J9, 

88 
64 

1^3, 
270, 

155 

m 

738, 
739» 

>• 

'68 

88 

66z^ 

116 

387, 

2U 

i>o49, 

•  See  note  to  Table  U. 
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V. — Total  Number  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  the  several  kinds 
of  Factories  in  England  and  Wales  in  1850,  1856,  1861,  and  1868. 


Tear. 


1850 
'66 
*61 


1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 

1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 

1850 
•56 
'61 


1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 

1861 
'68 

1861 
'68 

1861 
'68 

1868 

'68 

'68 

'68 

'68 


1850 
'56 
'61 
'68 


PersoDi  Employed  in 


Spiiming. 


8o»544 
99»630 

9Z,050 

i4»393 
18,899 
16,510 

22,656 
21,480 
21,860 
4^,983 

215,169 
30,076 
27,500 
21,004 

14*139 
I3»'27 
14.^05 
11,028 

91 
51 


173,060 
188,706 
197,803 
184,904 


Wearing. 


^2,389 
42»o57 
63,160 
72,889 

333 

390 

1,409 

2,284 

15,716 
13,837 
13,082 
17,601 

4,608 
11,276 
11,757 

4,977 

996 
1,814 
i>754 
3,*74 


5* 


44,<?4i 

69,374 

91,162 

101,077 


Spinning 

and 
Wearing. 


176,776 
195,893 
215,577 
188,126 

26,556 
86,316 
46,850 
75,659 

39,364 
50,118 
47,054 
66,689 

11,236 

12,478 

9,556 

13,039 

8,504 
4,654 
4,191 
7,066 

6 


1,709 


257,436 
299,469 
323,234 
352,287 


Other 
Proeeaaet. 


11,953 
3,590 

13,669 
3,987 

6,985 
8,031 
9,151 
7,485 

1,179 

1,255 

976 

1,137 

690 
1,470 
2,378 

936 


192 
155 
492 


16 

4,063 
6,419 

8,187 

828 

19 

3,821 

6,755 


21,169 
14,538 
30,408 
35,066 


Total 
of   • 
Peraouf. 


291,662 
341,170 
407,598 
357,05* 

64,426 

69,130 

76,309 

101,938 

78,915 
86,690 
82,972 
128410 

41,703 

55,300 

51,19' 
39,956 

19,001 
19,787 
20,305 
21,859 

62 
1,330 

107 
1,760 

4,063 
6,419 

3,187 

828 

19 
3,821 

6,755 


495,707 
572,077 
642,607 

673,334 
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VI. — TatcU  Number  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  the  several  kinds 
of  Factories  in  Scotland,  in  each  of  the  Years  1850,  1856,  1861,  aTvd 
1868. 


Year. 

Penoni  Emplojed  in 

Total 

Spinning. 

Wearing. 

Spinning 

and 
Wearing. 

Other 
Proceaaes. 

of 
Penoni. 

r 

1850 

14,057 

9,176 

11,212 

1,880 

36,325 

Cotton 

'56 
'61 

13,730 
10,175 

8,013 
11,737 

11,731 
14,155 

1,224 
6,170 

34.698 
41,237 

- 

'68 

10,961 

16,971 

11,617 

260 

39,809 

r 

1850 

6,954 

126 

2,384 

— 

9,464 

Woollen 

•56 
'61 

4.828 
2,979 

37 

,    570 

4,097 
6,263 

318 

9,280 
9,812 

- 

'68 

1,733 

1,345 

11,225 

457 

14,760 

r 

1850 

746 

— 

— 

— 

746 

Worsted 

'56 
'61 

729 
1,725 

166 
681 

510 

■    , 

895 
2,916 

^ 

'68 

2,398 

1,002 

14 

— 

3414 

1850 

841 

— 

— 

— 

841 

Silk ' 

'56 
'61 

837 
697 



316 

91 

837 
1,104 

^ 

'68 

— 

— 

621 

— 

621 

f 

1850 

21,050 

2,404 

4,741 

117 

28,312 

Kax - 

'56 

18,509 

5,716  • 

7,233 

264 

31,722 

'61 

14,969 

7490 

10,895 

245 

33,599 

^ 

'68 

8,724 

10,832 

20,381 

83 

40,020 

Hemp 

1861 
'68 

545 
30 

— 

462 

— 

54o 
492 

Jute -[ 

1861 
'68 

1,730 
976 

60 
278 

3,628 
10,868 

5 

5418 
12,127 

Hosiery   

> 

1861 
'68 

— 

— 

— 

424 
141 

424 
14' 

Horsehair    

1868 

— 

— 

— 

283 

283 

1850 

43,648 

11,706 

18,387 

1,997 

'  75,688 

Total 

'56 
'61 

38,633 
32,820 

13,932 
20,538 

23,061 
35,767 

1,806 
6,930 

77,432 

95,055 

I 

'68 

24,822 

30,428 

56,188 

1,229 

111,667 
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Textile  Manufacture  of  the  JJmted  Kingdom, 


[Mar. 


Vn. — Total  Nwriber  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  the  several  hinds 
of  Factories  in  Irdand,  in  each  of  the  Years  1860,  1856,  1861,  and 
1868. 


Year. 

Penona  Employed  in 

Total^ 

Spinniag. 

W»mg. 

9piniimg 

and 
WeaTing. 

Other 
Prooesaes. 

of 
Penona. 

>- 

1850 

638 

_ 

2,299 

_^ 

2,937 

Cotton - 

'66 
'61 

976 
54* 

•36 

278 

2,233 
1,914 

.^ 

3,345 
2,734 

'68 

609 

1,811 

1,675 

108 

4i203 

^ 

1850 

446 

— 

107 

— 

553 

Woollen < 

'56 
'61 

438 
398 

~~ 

243 
464 

— 

681 
862 

'68 

no 

— 

10,370 

8 

10,483 

/* 

1850 

76 

— 

— 

— 

1^ 

Wonted .« 

'56 

'61 

184 

X75 

~~" 

25 

— 

209 
175 

'68 

71 

— 

— 

— 

7* 

Silk j 

1861 
'68 

III 

^3 
440 

— 

— 

134 
440 

1850 

20,438 

138 

545 

— 

21,121 

Fkx 

'56 
•61 

21,071 
17,375 

1,071 
2,417 

6,534 
13,318 

77 
415 

28.753 

33,525 

'68 

28,293 

6,693 

21,769 

295 

57,050 

uemp 

1868 

412 
338 

4" 

442 
283 

Jute { 

1861 
'68 

81 

202 

104 

HosieiT  .». 

1868 

— 

— 

— 

20 

20 

• 

1850 

a  1,598 

138 

2,951 

— 

M.«87 

Total 

'66 
'61 

22,669 
18,939 

1,207 

a,7i8 

9,035 
15,696 

77 
519 

3^,988 
37.87* 

'68 

29,496 

9,025 

34,016 

426 

71,963 
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I. — Number  cf  Oeoupieri  of  Land  and  of  Ovmeri  of  Live  Stock;  the  Average  Sue 
of  each  Holding  in  1869. 


1 

Bholanb. 

%             8 

Number  of  lUtnnu 

ObtaiB«dftx» 

4 

ATamgs 
AorMgoof 

eaeh 
Occvpier. 

1 

SneiAifo. 
GowitiM,  Proper. 

2             8 

Nomberof  Rstimia 

ObUined  tnm 

4' 
▲Tengs 

OoiMtw^  Proper. 

Occapien 

of 

Und. 

Owner* 

of  Live 

Stoek 

only. 

Occupiers 

of 

Lud. 

Owners 
of  Lire 

Acreage  of 

seek 
Occupier. 

Somth-Eastem^ 

5,549 
11,548 
8,477 
8,677 
4,255 

821 
220 

m 

138 
72 

5> 
63 
IS 
79 
86 

NoHh  Midland— 
Leicester  

8,850 
1,307 

23,908 
8,320 

13,182 

49 

17 

145 

129 

78 

55 

Kent    

Rutland 

60 

Sussex 

Lincoln 

61 

Southampton .... 
Berks  

Nottingham 

Derby    

5* 
36 

Total 

Total 

38,501 

837 

69 

66,067 

418 

51 

Chester 

South  Midlands 
Bliddlesex   

2,463 
4,406 
5,685 
4,704 
6,911 
2,791 
3,892 
7,059 

682 

28 

26 

15 

28 

7 

3 

*  86 

45 
75 
70 
86 
78 
74 
65 
67 

13,133 
21,968 

153 
874 

38 

33 

Backingham  .... 

Total 

Oxford 

35,091 

627 

35 

Northampton .... 
Huntingdon   .... 
Bedford  

East  Biding 

North     „     

West      „     

Total 

8,708 
15,592 
31,709 

81 
813 
244 

Cambridge 

77 

Total 

87,913 

775 

71 

51 

36 

10,508 
11,080 
18,261 

100 

69 

100 

7<J 
68 

58 

BsBex 

56,004 

638 

47 

yoHhem— 

Soffolk 

6,384 
5,422 
7,636 
8,486 

98 

818 

62 

6 

Norfolk    

6x 

"3 

69 

Total 

39,784 

269 

65 

Northumberland 

Cumberland 

Westmorland   .... 

Total 

South'  Weatern 

7,491 

4,760 

17,249 

13,690 

16,340 

66 
86 
85 
85 
68 

97 
94 

58 
36 

49 

Wilts   

22,828 

469 

78 

Donet 

Total  of  EngUnd.. 

Monmouth    

North  Wales 

South      „    

Total  of  Wales.... 

Total    of    Scot-1 
land   

Total    of  Great  1 
Britain  J 

I>©Ton 

400,708 

6,358 

' 

Cornwall 

58 

Somerset 

4,556 
29,099 
27,652 

24 
186 
136 

Total 

59,580 

279 

59 

48 

WeHMidUmdr" 

Glouoestet  

Hereford 

10,350 

6,360 

11,250 

18,273 

7,226 

7,631 

68 
47 
50 

260 
96 

630 

61 
66 
60 
43 

ii 

35 
54 

61,807 

846 

45 

fltt1/\rk 

Stam>rd  

78,811 

2,458 

Worcester  

56 

640,826 

8,157 

Total 

55,990 

1,146 

56 

5« 

See  **AmMMaBep<n4f''  of  tbe  Begistnr-OeBMd  for  Lraknd. 
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188         Agricultural  StaHstics  of  Great  BrUam  ami  Irehmd.     [Mar. 

II. — Pofndatumy  Area,  Abstract  of  Acreage  under  Crops,  dtc, 


Total  population  . 


Total  area  (in  statute  acres)  

Abstract  of  Acreage — 

Under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare/ 

fallow,  and  grass \ 

Under  com  crops  (including  beans  J 
and  poas)  ..\ 

Under  green  crops  i 

„      bare  fallow    i 

„     grass —  J. 

Clover,  &c.  under  rotation  < 

Permanent  pasture i 


Percentage  ofAcreiMge — ^ 

Under  com  crops  (including  beans  1 
and  peas) j 

Under  green  crops  -< 

„     bare&llow   -j 

OOD J. 

Clover,  &c.  under  rotation  -< 
Permanent  pasture  < 


grass- 


Total. 


Abstract  of  Live  Stock  Returned — 
Total  number  of  horses  (returned  "| 
by  occupiers   of  land  only  in  \ 
Great  Britain) \ J 

Total  number  of  cattle    < 

„  sheep  \ 


Pig»- 


Nmmber  to  every   loo   Acres   under 
Crops,  Fallow,  and  Grass — 
Horses  


Cattle- 
Sheep.. 
Pigs  .. 


- { 

Nwmher  of  Betums  Obtained —  ^ 

From  occupiers  of  land    < 

„     owners  of  live  stock  only....  \ 


Yean. 


1869 


1868 
'69 
*68 


'68 
'69 

'68 
'69 
'68 


1868 
'69 
'68 
'69 
'68 
'69 

'68 
'69 
'68 


1869 

'68 
'69 
'68 
'69 
'68 


1869 
'68 


'68 
'69 


1868 
'69 
'68 
'69 


England. 


20,658, 


32,590» 


23,039, 

23,370, 

7,499, 

7,785, 

2,585, 

2,759, 

800, 

644, 

2,371, 

2,005, 

9,704, 

10,096, 


33*3 

1  1*2 

11-8 

3*5 
2-8 

10-3 

8-6 

42-1 

43'i 


lOO'O 


1,142, 

8,780, 
3,707, 
20,931, 
19,822, 
1,982, 
1,629, 


4'9 
16-4 

15*9 

90-8 

84*8 

8-6 

7*0 


385, 

405, 
7, 
6, 


Wales. 


1,211, 


4»734» 


2,504. 

2,531, 

548, 

556, 

128, 

127, 

84, 

59, 

328, 

261, 

1,415, 

1,527, 


21-9 

22*0 

S'o 
34 
a*3 

13*1 
10-3 

56-5 
6o*4 


132, 

593, 
589, 
2,668, 
2.721, 
187, 
172, 


5*1 

^3*7 

23*3 

io6*6 

107*5 

rs 

6-8 


55, 
67, 


Scotland. 


3,205, 


I9,639» 


4,413, 

4,438, 

1,386, 

1,417, 

672, 

688. 

75, 

86, 

1,261, 
1,183, 
1,017, 
1,112, 


3i"4 
3>*9 
152 

15*5 
0-8 

28-6 
26-7 
23-0 
25'" 


lOO'O 


187, 

1,051, 
1,018, 
7,112, 
6,995, 
140, 
129, 


4'2 
23-8 

22*9 

i6r2 

i57'6 

3*2 

2-9 


80, 

79, 

2, 

2, 


Total  for 

Great 
'  Britain. 


25,075, 


56,964, 


29,956, 

30,339, 

9,433, 

9J58, 

8,386, 

8,575, 

958, 

739, 

8,960, 

3,44«, 

12,136, 

12,736, 


3>-5 
32-a 

11-3 
ir8 

3'a 
2*4 

13a 
11*2 

40-5 
42-0 


1.461, 

5,424, 
5,313, 
80,711, 
29,538, 
2,308, 
1,930, 


4-8 
i8-i 

14-0 

I02'5 

95*8 
7*7 
6-3 


521, 

541, 

9, 

8, 


*  Stated  exclusively  of  the  amaU  percentages  for  flax  and  hops. 

t  Including  under  flax,  206,446  acres  in  1868.  and  229,178  acres  in  1869. 
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< 

%nd  Number  of 

Live  Stock.     [000*i  omitted  from  the  qoantit 

lea.] 

Ireland.} 

Iileof 

Channel  IsUnds. 

Total  for 
United 

Tears. 

Man. 

Jeney. 

Gnernwy,  hx. 

Kingdom. 

5,536, 

148, 

30.759, 

1869 

Total  population 

10,323, 

180, 

»9» 

18. 

77,513, 

— 

Total  area  (in  statute  acres) 

Abstract  of  Acreofje — 

15,675,t 

89, 

19, 

14. 

45,652. 

1868 

1  Under   all    kinds  of  crops,  bare 
J      fallow,  and  grass 

16,644,t 

84, 

19, 

14, 

46,100, 

'69 

2,193, 

28, 

3, 

2, 

11,660, 

'68 

1  Under  com  crops  (including  beanf 
J      and  peas) 

2,208, 

29, 

8, 

2, 

12,000, 

*69 

1,466, 

18, 

6, 

4, 

4,865, 

'68 

V  Under  green  crops 

1,469, 

12, 

6, 

4, 

5,066, 

'69 

24, 
21, 

1. 

1. 
1, 

984, 
761, 

'68 
'69 

1      „     bare  follow 

1,692, 
1,670, 

32, 
26, 

6, 
4. 

1, 
1. 

5,690, 
5,149, 

'68 
'69 

.       „      grass— 

>                Clover,  &C.  under  rotation 

10,004, 
10,047, 

14, 
17, 

8, 
5, 

7, 
6, 

22,164, 
22,811, 

'68 
'69 

>                Permanent  pasture 

14-0 

31-5 

i8-4 

<5-4 

15*5 

1868 

1  Under  com  crops  (including  beanf 
J      and  peas) 

14- 1 

33-8 

17-9 

15*4 

26-3 

'69 

9*4 
9*4 

15-0 
14-8 

30-8 
30*7 

26-6 
*7*4 

io'6 

II'O 

'68 
'69 

V  Under  green  crops 

*i 

•5 
•5 

4*0 

2*7 

5-8 
4-5 

2*2 
17 

'68 
'69 

1     „     bare  follow 

io'9 
10-7 

36-7 
29-9 

a7-8 
21-4 

S'S 
5*a 

11*2 

'68 
'69 

1       „     gra«»— 

1                Clover,  Ac.  under  rotation 

64-2 
64-2 

i6-2 

20*0 

19*0 
27-3 

46-7 
47'5 

48-6 

49*5 

'68 
'69 

1                Permanent  pasture 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

— 

Total 

AhHract  of  Live  Stock  Setnmedn^ 

r  Total  number  of  horses  (returned 

627, 

6, 

2, 

2, 

1,998 

1869 

<      by  occupiers    of   land  only  in 
L     Great  Britain) 

3.620, 
8,728, 

20, 
18, 

12, 
12, 

7, 

7, 

9,083. 
9,078, 

'68 
'69 

Total  number  of  cattle 

4.822, 

72, 

1, 

35,608, 

'68 

„                sneep 

4.648, 

62, 

1, 

1, 

34,250, 

'69 

862, 

6, 

7, 

6, 

3,189, 

'68 

}                 »»                Pig»     ' 

1,080, 

6, 

7, 

.   6, 

3,028, 

'69 

Number  to  every  100  Acres  under 

Croptf  Fallow,  and  Orate — 

3*4    • 

6-5 

12-8 

14-1 

4*3 

1869 

Horses 

23-a 
a3-8 

aa'3 

21*5 

65-3 
6r8 

'  49*9 
52*1 

19-9 
'9*7 

'68 
'69 

1     Cattle 

31-0 

81-4 

i*7 

^9'S 

78*0 

'68 

}     Sheep 

29*7 

73-6 

3-1 

8-6 

74*3 

'69 

S'S 

6-0 

38-1 

40-4 

7-0 

'68 

}     Pig- 

7*o 

5*5 

37*7 

46-3 

6-6 

'69 

694, 

2, 
2, 

— 

— 

— 

1868 
'69 

,  Number  of  Setume  Obtained^ 
y  From  occupiers  of  land 

— 

- 

— 

— 

*68 
'69 

y  From  owners  of  live  stock  only 

t  The  detailed  returns  for  Ireland  will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  prepared  by  the 
Registrar-General  and  laid  before  Parliament. 
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190       AgricuUwral  SiaHsUos  of  GrecU Britam  and  Ireland*     [Mar. 

III. — Acreage  under  Crops  cmd  Orau 

COCO'S  omitted,  consequently  3.915,  =  S.915.000.] 


1 

2 

Popula- 
tion 

<1M»). 

Middle 

of 
Year. 

s 

Total 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acres. 

4              S             «             7              8 
Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Grass. 

» 

Per- 
centage 
of 

Com 
Cropa  to 

Total 
under  aU 

kinds 
of  Crops. 

Bare 
Fallow. 

and 

Grass. 

10 

HoBSU 

Numbei 

to 

every 

100 

Acres 

under 

Crops. 

Bare 

Fallow. 

and 

Grasa 

11 
Cattu 

Number 

t« 
erery 

100 
Acres 
under 
CJops. 
Bare 
F^iUow. 

and 
Grass. 

Total 
under  aU 

kuids^ 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
FaUow, 

and 

Graa. 

Whereof  under 

EnOLAMD. 

Counties,  Proper. 

Corn 
Cr(^. 

Green 
Crops. 

Clover 
uid 

Artifi- 
cial ud 

otlier 
Graisn 

under 

BoU- 

tiOB. 

Perma- 
^ncnt 
Pasture, 
and  Gnus 

broken  up 

BotatioQ 

(exclusive 

of  Heath  01 

MountaiD 

Land). 

Surrey   

966, 
888, 
383, 
549, 
179, 

479> 
i|039, 

937, 
1,070, 

451. 

283, 
722, 
687, 
686, 
867, 

101, 
254, 
217, 
267, 
152, 

41, 
79, 
73, 
187, 
59, 

22, 
40, 
63, 
103, 
83, 

104, 
298, 
256, 
154, 
115, 

35-7 
35-a 
34*1 
38-9 
41-5 

6-1 
4-5 
4'5 
4-6 

4*9 

13-6 

8-7 

138 

7*7 
8-5 

Kent 

SuMex    .  . 

Sonthampton .. 
Berks 

Total 

2,915, 

3.976, 

2,695, 

991, 

889, 

261, 

927, 

36-8 

4-8 

lO'l 

8<mthMidlamdr-- 

Middleaei 

Hertford  

Buckingham . . .  . 
Oxford  

2,481, 
176, 
170, 
169, 
238, 
64, 
143, 
171, 

180, 

467, 
473, 
630, 
230, 
296, 

525, 

111, 
330, 
396, 
404, 
539, 
207, 
261, 
470, 

ao, 

167, 
143, 
168, 
191, 
103, 
121, 
266, 

11, 
46, 
36, 
56, 
42, 
20, 
33, 
75, 

2, 
32, 
20, 
86, 
20, 

9. 
11, 
88, 

77, 

90, 

188. 

138, 

269, 

59, 

75, 

77, 

i8-3 
47-4 
36-0 

41-7 

35*4 
49-8 
48-0 
56-6 

4-8 
4-8 
4*9 
4*4 
4'7 
4*7 
5*4 

19-3 

7*9 
14-9 

ii'4 

18*5 

11*2 

10-4 
8-0 

Northampton .. 
Huntingaon  .... 
Bedford. 

Cambridge    .... 

Total 

3,612, 

l^^9^. 

2,708, 

1,169, 

319, 

161, 

973, 

43*» 

4*9 

ii-5 

Essex 

462, 
384, 
427. 

1,061, 

948, 

1,354, 

800, 

751, 

1,053, 

428, 
897, 
486, 

105, 
127, 

206, 

62, 

58, 

181, 

170, 
147, 
228, 

53*5 
52-8 

46-1 

s-s 

6'o 
5-8 

8-0 

7'2 

8*9 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Total 

1,193, 

3,363, 

2,604, 

1,811, 

487, 

241, 

540, 

50-3 

5-8 

8-1 

South-Weatert^^ 
Wilts 

246, 
190, 
592, 
376, 
441, 

865, 
63X, 

1,657, 
874, 

1,047, 

725, 
447, 
1,010, 
491, 
796, 

225, 
115, 
802, 
151, 
167, 

107. 

'59, 

144, 

56, 

67, 

42, 

115, 

106, 

43, 

308, 
222, 
398, 
144, 
518, 

31-1 
^5-6 
29-9 
30-8 
I9'8 

rs 

3*9 
5-1 
6-4 

4-4 

11*0 

14-9 

20*2 
29*6 

i3'i 

Dorset  

Devon    

Oamwall   

Somerset  

Total 

1,844, 

5,075, 

3,468, 

950, 

482. 

878, 

1,590, 

^7*4 

4-6 

I9'6 

Wett  Midland— 
Gloucester    ... 

Hereford  

Salop 

503, 
129. 
248, 
874,- 
331, 
638, 

805, 

SIS. 
826, 

7*9, 
47:1, 
564. 

683, 
417, 
670, 
575, 
383, 
473, 

186, 
110, 
184, 
138, 
180, 
159, 

65, 
86, 
66, 

46. 
38, 
82, 

72, 
82. 
60, 
87, 
28, 
27, 

800, 
226, 
348, 

183, 
240, 

Z9'4 
^6-3 
27-4 

23*2 

34"o 
33-6 

4*5 
5*2 
4-8 
4*4 
5'5 
4'5 

i6-6 
17*1 
i8-i 

21*2 

12-7 
i6'9 

Stafford 

Worcester 

Warwick   

Total 

2,723, 

3,931, 

8,161, 

902, 

278, 

261, 

1,645, 

28*6 

4-8 

17-4 

•  For  the  Irish  Statwtics, 

Digitized  by  x_5\j'v^N£  iv. 
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and  Nwmber  of  Live  Stock  in  1869. 

[000*«  omitted,  eomeqiienUy  2.916,  s 


9,91S,000.] 


12 

IS 

U 

16 

16 

17 

18       19 

SO 

21 

98 

8S 

94 

Sxxxp. 
Number 

Pios. 
Number 

Number  of  Acre.  Under 

Vetche.. 

Bare 

to 

to 

Lucerne, 

1o7 

Acres 

every 
100 

kCNB 

Bartey 

Pota- 

Turnip. 

Maa- 

and  any 
other 

fUlmr, 
and 

EnoLurs. 

mniler 

under 

Wheat 

or 

OaU. 

Beant. 

Pea.. 

and 

Crop. 

Uncrop- 

Crop.. 
Bare 

Crop., 
Bare 

Bere. 

to... 

Swede.. 

gokL 

ezoept 

ped 

Coantiet,  Proper. 

FeUov, 

PiOknr. 

Clorer 

Arable 

uid 

and 

and 

GraM. 

GraM. 

Land. 

41*3 

9-6 

46, 

17, 

26, 

3, 

7, 

4, 

20, 

7, 

8, 

13, 

Surrey 

142*0 

6-4 

111, 

41, 

54, 

24. 

23, 

14, 

32, 

8, 

19, 

12, 

Kent 

9i*6 

5'7 

105, 

24, 

64, 

9» 

14, 

4, 

iSy 

8, 

17, 

28, 

Sussex 

94*9 

8-7 

116, 

66, 

66, 

6, 

12, 

5» 

94, 

9* 

23» 

21, 

Southamptn. 

940 

8-5 

66, 

38, 

26, 

"4, 

8, 

I, 

40» 

4, 

10, 

8, 

Berkf 

ioi'3 

7*4 

448, 

185, 

236, 

56, 

'54, 

28, 

221, 

36, 

77,. 

82, 

Total 

38-7 

"•5 

9, 

2. 

6, 

I, 

2, 

3> 

2, 

2, 

3> 

I, 

Middlesex 

6yo 

7-8 

62. 

46, 

28, 

X*, 

9> 

2, 

28, 

5i 

9, 

15. 

Hertford 

84-7 

8-0 

61, 

29, 

26, 

18, 

9> 

2, 

22, 

4> 

7, 

10, 

Buckingham 

966 

8-2 

63, 

51, 

24, 

18, 

II, 

2, 

41, 

49 

7, 

7, 

Oxford 

105-1 

5-i 

82, 

52, 

19, 

25i 

I3» 

2, 

27, 

5) 

7, 

17, 

Huntingaon 
Bedford 

7«-i 

8-8 

49, 

20, 

11, 

"5, 

7, 

3, 

4, 

4* 

5» 

15. 

76-z 

8-8 

63, 

29, 

10, 

20, 

8, 

4, 

14, 

4* 

7, 

12, 

681 

7*9 

131, 

65, 

38, 

31, 

11, 

10, 

20, 

16, 

16, 

19, 

Cambridge 

8i*8 

7-8 

610, 

284, 

162, 

140, 

70, 

28, 

158, 

44, 

61, 

96, 

Total 

Eastern — 

57*2 

9*2 

192, 

105, 

47, 

48, 

34, 

10, 

30, 

29, 

30, 

44* 

Essex 

69*5 

11*2 

155, 

137, 

18, 

44, 

34, 

2, 

63, 

37, 

21, 

21, 

Suffolk 

76-7 

6-5 

203, 

194, 

37, 

17, 

27, 

7, 

143, 

38, 

12, 

7, 

Norfolk 

68-6 

8-7 

650, 

486, 

102, 

109, 

95, 

'9, 

236, 

»04, 

63, 

72, 

Total 

South- Western 

111-6 

7-8 

103, 

65, 

33, 

i4i 

9* 

4, 

69, 

4, 

21, 

18, 

Wilts 

IZ2-5 

7-7 

47, 

39, 

20,^ 

3, 

4, 

3, 

42, 

4i 

7, 

8, 

Dorset 

94*9 

8-0 

129, 

82. 

88, 

I, 

2, 

18, 

84, 

21, 

7, 

50, 

Devon 

84-8 

IO-5 

55, 

62, 

44, 

8, 

30, 

9, 

I, 

34> 

Cornwall 

• 

94*9 

9'7 

78, 

36, 

28, 

17, 

4, 

10, 

36, 

II, 

6, 

10, 

Somerset 

100-5 

8-6 

412, 

278, 

208, 

35» 

19, 

43, 

261, 

49, 

42, 

120, 

Total 

WeH  Midland- 

77*7 

8-2 

96, 

42, 

17, 

'9, 

11, 

6, 

43, 

4, 

11, 

10, 

Gloucester 

88-2 

5*6 

61, 

21, 

12, 

9, 

7. 

3> 

27, 

I, 

5, 

8, 

Hereford 

71-9 

7'5 

90, 

62, 

26, 

6, 

8, 

7, 

53. 

3» 

3. 

II, 

Salop 
Stafford 

56-1 

8-0 

59, 

30, 

31, 

4, 

6, 

10, 

28, 

3, 

4* 

10, 

66-9 

8-8 

•72, 

19, 

7, 

22, 

10, 

6, 

16. 

4* 

7, 

II, 

Worcester 

84-6 

7-6 

80, 

27. 

16, 

25, 

12, 

3» 

20, 

4, 

5. 

14. 

Warwick 

73*7 

7*7 

458, 

191, 

108. 

85, 

54, 

35» 

i«7. 

19. 

35, 

64. 

Total 

aMM<«,TaU«II»p.l89(. 
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III. — Acreage  wnder  Crops  and  Onus  and 

[OOO's  omitted,  eons^uentljr  S.VIS,  =  2.915,000.] 


1 

2 

Popula- 
tion 
(1869), 
Middle 

of 
Year. 

s 

ToUl 
Area  in 
SUtute 

Acres. 

4               5              6              7               8 
Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Grass. 

» 

Per- 
centage 
of 

Com 
Crops  to 

Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
FaUow, 

and 

Grass. 

10 
Hofttxs 

Number 

to 
erery 

100 
Acres 
under 
Crops, 
Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 

11 
Cattle. 

Number 
to 

1^ 

Acres 
UDder 
Crops. 

Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 

Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 

Whereof  under 

ElfOLANO. 

Counties,  Proper. 

Com 
Crops. 

* 

Green 
Crops. 

Clorer 
and 
Artifi- 
cial and 
other 
Grasses 
under 
Rou- 
tiou. 

Perma- 
nent 
Pairture, 
andOraKB 

not 
broken  up 

in 

Rotation 

(exclusive 

of  Heath  01 

MouDUin 

Land). 

North  Midland^ 

Leiceeter    

Rutland 

241, 
21, 
412, 
811, 
376, 

5^4, 

96. 

1,776, 

5*6, 

659. 

458, 

79, 

1,435, 

436, 

480, 

120, 

28, 

628, 

169, 

85, 

28, 

8, 

229, 

54, 

23, 

17. 

4, 

131, 

41. 

26, 

283, 
37, 
419, 
156, 
337, 

26-1 

35-5 
43-8 
38-8 
I7'7 

4-5 
4-6 
4*8 
51 
4-5 

25*3 
18-7 
"3*i 
16-3 

^5*5 

Lincoln 

Nottingham  .... 
Derby    

Total   

1,360, 

3.571, 

2,888, 

1,030, 

342, 

219, 

1,282, 

35-6 

4-7 

17-8 

North-TFestem— 
Chester 

544, 
2,783, 

707, 
l,2iy. 

502, 
722, 

98, 
107, 

37, 
56, 

40, 
55, 

324, 

499, 

19*6 
14-8 

4-6 
6-3 

27-1 
^8-3 

Lancaster 

Total   

3,327, 

1,926, 

1,224, 

205, 

93, 

95, 

823, 

i6-7 

50 

27-8 

York— 
West  Biding.... 
East       „      .... 
North    „      .... 

1,657, 
298, 
270, 

1.709, 
771, 

1,350, 

1,141. 
669, 
799, 

268, 
289, 
230, 

105, 

110, 

79, 

59, 
77, 
57, 

685, 
167, 
398, 

23*5 
43-1 
28-8 

5*3 
61 
5-3 

19-5 
11-5 
18-3 

Total   

2,225, 

3,830, 

2,609, 

787, 

294, 

193, 

1,250, 

30-2 

6-6 

17-0 

Northert^— 

Durham'    

Northumber-  \ 

land   ; 

Cumberland  .... 
Westmorland 

624, 

375, 

211, 
62, 

623, 

>,H9, 

1,001, 

485, 

398, 

666, 

517, 
223, 

108, 

158, 

112, 
23, 

85, 

68, 

51, 
11, 

34, 

77, 

89, 
16, 

196, 

352, 

257, 
171, 

27-1 

23 'o 

21-7 
10-4 

4-6 

31 

4-2 
3-5 

14-5 
13*0 

22*7 

*4*9 

Total   

1,272, 

3,358, 

1,804, 

396, 

160, 

216, 

976, 

21-8 

3-7 

17-6 

Total  of  Eng-l 
land   ; 

20,471, 

32,222, 

23,151, 

7,741, 

2,744, 

1,990, 

9,956, 

33-4 

4-9 

15*9 

JTaUs— 
Monmouth    .... 
South  Wales...: 
North     „    .... 

188, 
775, 
436, 

368, 

2,732, 
2,003, 

219, 
1,508, 
1,023, 

44, 
311, 
245, 

15, 
66, 
61, 

15, 
135, 
126, 

140, 
960, 
568, 

20*1 
20*6 

13-8 

5-2 
6-8 
5-1 

17*7 
219 

25*2 

Total  of  Wales 

1,399, 

5,103, 

2.750, 

600, 

142, 

276, 

1,668, 

21-9 

5-2 

22-9 

Total  of  Scot-\ 
land  / 

3,205, 

19,639, 

4, 488, 

1,417, 

689, 

1,183, 

1,112, 

3»'9 

4-2 

22*9 

Total  of  Great! 
Britain J 

25,075, 

56,964, 

30,839, 

9,758, 

3,575, 

3,449, 

12,736, 

32-1 

4-8 

14-0 

•  For  ih«  Inth  Stetit^ea, 

Digitized  by  ^^J'L'\>-/^£lV 
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Number  of  Live  Stock  in  1869 — Contd, 

[OOO't  omitted,  conaeqaently  2,913,  =  3,916,000.] 


12 

13 

U 

IS 

16 

17        18       19          20        21          22 

28 

24 

Namber 

Pios, 
Nomber 

Number  of  Acres  Under 

Vetches. 

Bare 

'  to 

to 

Lucerne, 

every 

100"' 

Acres 

erery 

100 

Acres 

Barlej 

Pota- 

Turnips 

Bfan- 

and  any 
other 

FaUow. 
and 

ElfOLUID. 

under 

under 

Wheat. 

or 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

and 

Crops 

Uncrop* 

Crop., 
Bare 

Crops. 
Bare 

Bcre. 

toes. 

Swedes. 

goUL 

except 

ped 

Counties,  Proper. 

FaUow, 

FaUow, 

Clover 

Arable 

and 

and 

and 

Land. 

Grasa. 

Grass. 

» 

Grass. 

NoHh  Midland 

ICXJ'2 

5*3 

49, 

81, 

22, 

11, 

7, 

2, 

16, 

4, 

4, 

II, 

Leicester 

142-2 

.V6 

11, 

10, 

4, 

i, 

2, 

— 

6, 

I, 

2, 

Rutland 

iio*6 

5-6 

311, 

144, 

109, 

34, 

28, 

42, 

136, 

15, 

18, 

26, 

Lincoln 

72*7 

5-3 

74, 

47, 

21, 

12, 

12, 

6, 

37, 

4, 

6, 

17, 

Nottingham 

53'4 

7-1 

36, 

14, 

31, 

2, 

2, 

3, 

"3, 

I, 

3, 

9, 

Derby 

96*0 

5-7 

481, 

246, 

187, 

61, 

51, 

53, 

208, 

24, 

32, 

65, 

Total 

• 

NoHh-WeHem 

26-1 

I0'2 

42, 

4, 

46, 

4, 



2'>, 

8, 

2, 

1, 

3, 

Chester 

40*8 

4-6 

41. 

7, 

52, 

4, 

— 

41, 

11, 

I, 

2, 

5, 

Lancaster 

34-8 

7-0 

83, 

11, 

98, 

8, 

— 

66, 

19, 

3, 

3, 

8, 

Total 

York— 

64-5 

4-6 

114, 

m, 

61, 

15, 

10, 

29, 

62, 

2, 

9, 

20, 

West  Riding 

8o*8 

6-0 

181, 

48, 

79, 

17, 

12, 

12, 

76, 

3» 

9, 

24, 

East      „ 

87-4 

5-8 

87, 

56, 

69, 

II, 

6, 

13, 

58, 

I, 

4, 

33r 

North    „ 

75*7 

5-2 

832, 

170, 

209, 

43, 

28, 

54, 

196, 

6, 

22, 

77, 

Total 

51-0 

i-4 

«, 

12, 

40, 

4, 

3, 

8, 

23, 

— 

4, 

25, 

Durham 

34'2 

1-8 

46, 

30, 

66, 

6, 

5. 

6, 

52, 

— 

4, 

21, 

r  Northum- 
t     berland 

9^'S 

4-7 

29, 

11, 

71, 

— 



M, 

ISy 

I, 

', 

8, 

Cumberland 

147-4 

1-9 

8, 

8, 

17, 

— 

— 

2, 

9, 

I, 

Weitmorlnd. 

105-5 

i-7 

126, 

56, 

194, 

10, 

8, 

29, 

119, 

1, 

9, 

SS^ 

Total 

84-8 

ro 

8,895, 

1,851, 

1,604, 

547, 

389, 

355, 

1,605, 

286, 

344, 

639, 

/Total  of  Eng- 
hind 

Wales— 

91-9 

6-4 

22. 

12, 

8, 

I, 

^ 

2, 

10, 

^ 

2, 

5, 

Monmouth 

998 

5*9 

66, 

99, 

143, 

I, 

2.^, 

37, 

3, 

3, 

35, 

South  Wales 

109-1 

8-a 

69, 

59, 

110, 

4, 

2, 

^♦^ 

30, 

2> 

3, 

*4, 

North      „ 

6-8 

6-7 

167, 

170, 

261, 

5, 

5, 

51, 

77, 

6, 

8, 

64, 

Tot^  of  Wales 

157-6 

a-9 

136, 

230, 

1,018, 

23, 

2, 

179, 

490, 

I, 

I4» 

36» 

/Total  of  Soot- 
'.     land 

95-8 

6-3 

8,688, 

2,261, 

2,783, 

575, 

396, 

585, 

2rl72, 

293, 

366, 

739» 

(•Total  of  Gt. 
Britain 

soe  Table  II,  p.  189. 
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Periodical  Returns, 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  lS69'6S-67,— Distribution  of  ETporiB*  from  United  Kinffdom^ 
according  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Profit. 


Merchandise  {excluding  Gold  and  Silter)^ 

First  Nine  Months. 

loiported  from,  and  Exported  to,  • 
the  following  Foreign  Countries,  kc. 

[000'»  omitted.] 

1869. 

1868. 

1867.    .  . 

Imports 
from 

Expwrtt 
to 

Import* 
from 

Emportt 
10 

Import* 
from 

I.— FOEEIGir  COUNTBIE8: 

Northern  Europe ;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 

Central  Europe ;  viz.,  Prussia,  Germany, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium  , 

Western  Europe  ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal' 
(with  Azores,  Madeh^,  &c.),  and  Spain   • 
(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     

28,253* 

31,553, 

5.438, 
17,020, 

304» 
900, 

64. 

1,710, 

2, 
6,162, 

30,130, 
1,070, 

4.014. 

1,040, 

4»44o, 
6,816, 

£ 
7,285, 

28,968, 

12,843, 

6,776, 
11,481, 

235, 
651, 

117, 

1,002, 

18, 
7,419, 

19,400, 

573, 

1,241, 

2,034, 

2,418, 

7,460, 

5, 

£ 

18,735, 
25,152, 

31,301, 

5.023, 
18,343, 

219, 
1,259, 

34, 

1,447, 

37, 
6,631. 

34,897, 
768, 

3,964, 

990, 

5,662, 

7,242, 

70, 

£ 
6,199, 

27,747, 

11,542, 

6,838, 
10,278, 

191, 
672, 

115, 

1,863, 

35, 
7,127, 

16,523, 

776, 

2,394, 

2,021, 

2,166, 

6,676, 

10, 

£ 

19.785, 
26,164, 

30,813, 

3,690, 
15,390, 

204, 

1,034, 

46, 

629, 

9, 
5,940, 

33,032, 

853. 

4,092, 

980, 

5,8i6, 

6r5io, 

74. 

£ 
6,412, 

25,310, 
13,166, 

Southern  Europe ;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian 
Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands, and  Malta  J 

Levant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  1 
Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j ' 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  TripoU,  Tunis, 

Algeria  and  Morocco 

Wflstftm  Africa  

5,660, 
11,302, 

221, 
639, 

Eastern  Africa;    with  African  Ports  on' 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,   . 
and  Kooria  Alooria  Islands 

84, 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- ' 

pines;  other  Island*    , , 

South  Sea  Islands     

1,787, 
20, 

Hhinfl.  includinxF  Hon£f  ETonfiT 

6,161, 

Unitftd  States  of  America   

17,756, 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

625, 

Foreign  Wc^t  Indies  and  Hayti 

2,503, 

South  America  (Northern), NewGranada,  "i 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 

(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia,' 

Chili,  and  Patagonia    ....   ' 

„             (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  ] 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis'  Straits, ' 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  &  Falkland  Islands 

1,977, 
3,207, 
7,887, 

8, 

Total — FoTeian  Countries  

I53»492, 

109,426, 

161,774, 

99,067, 

155,071. 

103,178, 

II. — British  Possessions  : 
British  India,' Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

25.192, 
7,228, 

2,926, 

3.802, 

5.359. 
1,864, 

■     395. 
462, 

356, 

14,864, 
7,006, 

2,464, 

4,732, 

1,831, 

1,177, 

479, 

270, 

458, 

21,468, 
7,609, 

2,846, 

3,211, 

5.721, 

1,730, 

317, 

83i, 

302, 

18,156, 
5,918, 

2,186, 

4,350, 

1,875, 

1,169, 

418, 

312, 

419, 

20,954. 
7.687, 

3,361, 

3,531. 

5,163, 

1,770, 

338, 

715, 

290, 

17,710, 

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensld. 
„          „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., ' 
and  N.  Zealand 

4,868, 
2,095, 

British  North  America    

5,424, 

„    W.  Indies  wlthBtflh.Guiana&Honduras 
Cape  and  Natal     

1,782, 
1,501, 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
Mauritius 

477, 
313, 

Channel  Islands    

85  i. 

Total — Britith  Possessions 

47,584, 

83,281, 

44,036, 

84,747, 

43,809. 

34,024, 

General  Total    ...„ £ 

201,076, 

142,707, 

205,810, 

183,804, 

198,880, 

137,202, 

•  i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  xnannfMJtures. 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.  —Whole  Years,  1869-68-67-66-66.- C4>m;n^flrf 
Real  Value  (Ex-dwty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  tncludinff  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Whole  Years.)                     [OOO's  omilted.] 

Fo&JUOH  AXTICLKS  IMPORTED. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867.        1866. 

1866. 

Baw  Matls.— rex/iitf.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk  

£ 

14,940, 

18,289* 
4.i7y, 

4,122, 

3.083, 

£ 

55,199, 

15,304, 

19,349, 

6,098, 

4.030. 

£ 

51,998. 

16,461, 

16,128, 

4,180, 

£ 

77,521, 

17,959, 

15,896, 

4,460, 

8,215, 

2,208, 

£ 

66,032, 

15,367, 

18,136, 

6,370, 

8,531, 

2,004, 

Flftx  .,,- 

Hemp  

"^     Jr    '■••• •• 

Indieo 

2,854,  1    2,422, 

•»-"***6*'  

101,465, 

101,834,  1  94,269,    121,268, 

110,439, 

H        M           Various,  Hides   

3»i99» 
4.340» 
5.33^, 
2,770, 
.  10,109, 

3,624, 
4,035, 
5,198, 
2,944, 
10,279, 

3,070, 
4,086, 
4,627, 
2,419, 
9,822, 

3,342, 
4,482, 
4,963, 
3,0*09, 
10,459, 

3,044, 
4,311, 
5,186, 
3,125, 
11,501, 

Oils 

Metalj 

Tallow 

Timber 

25»854. 

26,080, 

23.524, 

26,245, 

27,166, 

.,        ^          AarcUL     Guano 

2,641, 
3.647, 

1,977, 
4,348, 

2,109, 
3,260, 

1,448, 
3,375, 

2,676, 

Seeds    

4,983, 

6,288, 

6,325, 

5.369, 

4,823, 

6,659, 

Tropical  &c.,Peowtob.  Tea  ...» 

CJoffee 

10,319, 
4»927» 

15.928, 
2,250, 
2,837, 
2,804, 
5,266, 
2,012, 

12,431, 
4,858, 

15,024, 
2,410, 
2,896, 
2,513, 
6,441, 
2,086, 

10,068, 
4^362. 

13,091, 
2,380, 
2,026, 
1.474, 
4.836. 
2,070, 

11,130, 
4,088. 

12,204, 
2,627, 
1,539, 
1,267, 
4.733, 
2,101, 

10,004, 
4,604, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobaooo   

13/X)2, 
8,250, 

Bice 

1,331, 

Fruits  

1,371, 

Wines 

3,914, 

Spirits 

1,508, 

46,343. 

47,658, 

40,306, 

39,689, 

39.024, 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Provisions    

37,252, 
16,203, 

39,228, 
13,869, 

41,084, 
9,690, 

29,802, 
10,463, 

20,643, 
10,295, 

53.455. 

53,087, 

50,774, 

40,265, 

30,938, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

17,212, 

14.632, 

6,620, 

6,424. 

5,525, 

Total  EntTMEBATin)  Impobts  .... 
Add  for  UHEKxrMEEATKD  Impobts  (say) 

250,617, 
62,654, 

249,616, 
62,404, 

220,862, 
54.215, 

238,714. 
59.678, 

219,751, 
54,937. 

ToTAX  Impobts  

3J3.27J. 

312,020, 

275i077, 

298,392, 

274,688, 

o2 
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Periodical  Betums, 
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EXPORTS.-.(United  Kingdom.)— Whole  Yeaw,  1869-68-67-66-66.— Dcctorerf 
Eeal  Valuey  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Ibish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


(Whole  Tears.)                       {pOtfu  omHted.] 
British  Psoduob,  8mj.,  Expostid. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

lLk¥¥Wi.'— Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
Yam 

£ 

53»co2, 

i4>i58. 
22,625, 

5,858. 
2.049. 
ai3, 
6,798, 
i.329. 

£ 

52,832, 

14,709, 

19,526, 

6,376, 

2,107, 

215, 

7,094, 

2,309, 

£ 

55,973, 

14.871, 

20,184, 

6,822, 

1,603, 

179, 

7,473, 

2,454, 

£ 

60,865, 

18,700, 

21,726, 

4,734, 

1,698, 

248, 

9,576, 

2,380, 

£ 
46,904, 
10,351, 
20,102, 

5,424. 

1,884, 

S44i 

Woollen  Manufactures 
^,       Yam 

Silk  Manufactures 

Yam 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

8,155, 
2,505. 

107,032, 

105,168, 

108,509, 

114,927, 

96,619, 

Sewed,    AnDarel 

2.405, 
4,583, 

2,290, 
4,476, 

2,208, 
4.438, 

2,877, 
6,408, 

2,640, 
5,014. 

Habesdy.  and  MUnry. 

6,988, 

6,766, 

6,646, 

8,280, 

7,654. 

Hbtals  Hardware „ 

Machinery 

4413, 
5,102, 
"9,519, 
3,586, 
4,186, 
5,069, 

8,846, 
4,724, 
15,022, 
8,210, 
8,600, 
5,356, 

8,984, 
4,964, 
15,127, 
8,278, 
3,818, 
6,400, 

4,878, 
4,749, 
14,829, 
2,881, 
8,169, 
5,084, 

4,334, 
5,214, 
13,451. 
8,166, 
2,847, 
4.432, 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass 

Lea(  L  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Cabn    

4i,875, 

35.758, 

36,016, 

35,040, 

33444. 

Ceramic  ManufcU,  Earthenware  and  dlass 

2,664. 

2,432, 

2435, 

2,454, 

2,186, 

Indigenous  Mnfrt.  Beer  and  Ale 

1,896, 
270, 
no, 
161, 
431, 
209, 

i,379. 

1,866, 
272, 
103, 
202, 
486, 
169, 

1,505, 

1,910, 
266, 
128, 
188, 
451, 
163, 

1,615, 

2,056, 
861, 
164, 
222, 
878, 
151, 

1,611, 

2,060, 
334, 

Butter    

Cheese   

111 

Candles 

109 

Salt 

276 

Spirits    

245 

Soda  

1.125, 

4,456, 

4,602, 

4,516, 

4,943, 

4,260, 

Various  Mi»nufcts,  Books,  Printed 

675, 
243, 
2,631, 
216, 
507, 
497, 

686, 
200, 
2,485, 
257, 
409, 
418, 

613, 

200, 
1,858, 
289, 
417, 
878, 

602, 
287, 
2,043, 
241, 
413, 
389, 

517, 
290 

Furniture 

Soap  

2,462, 
184 

Pkte  and  Watches  .... 
f^tatioDerr 

404, 

'VJO^ 

4,769, 

4,405. 

3,755, 

3,925, 

4,260, 

Remainder  of  Entunenited  Articles    

Unenumerated  Articles 

•12,335, 
9,926, 

11,252, 
9,080, 

10,542, 
8,565, 

10,664, 
8,595. 

9,703, 
7,736, 

Total  ExpOBTS 

190,045, 

179463, 

181,184, 

188,828, 

165,862, 
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SHIPPING.— Foreign   Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)— Years   1869-68-67-66.— 

Vessels   Entered  and    Cleared   with  Cargoes^  including  repeated  Voyages^  but 
excluding  Government  Transports, 


(Whole  TearsJ 
Entbsbd: — 

Vessels  belonging  to — 

Bossia 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

PruBsia  and  Ger.  Ste 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  •  .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  1 
Depda / 

Totals  Entered.... 

Clsared: — 

Bussia 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark « 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Ste 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kisigdm.    &  1 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared.... 


18,985 
27,597 


1869. 


VeueU. 


Tonnage 

(00()*8 

omitted.) 


Ko. 

1.337 
4»39i 
2»a79 
3,152 

2,574 
2,287 

548 

1,357 

394 

13 


46,582 


568 
1,283 
2,742 
2,562 

4,399 
2,880 
3,600 

534 
1.534 

427 
21 


20,535 
3M75 


52,010 


Arerage 
Tonuage. 


Tons. 
230, 
237, 

1,080, 
276, 
654, 
665, 
224, 
181, 
606, 
388, 
6, 


4,445, 
10,041, 


14,486, 


210, 
227, 
578, 
293, 
813, 
799, 
434, 
186, 
602, 
460, 
11, 


4,603, 
11,317^ 


15,920, 


Tom. 
353 
177 
246 
121 
207 
258 
98 
330 
373 
985 
385 


234 
364 


311 


370 
177 
211 
115 
185 
277 
121 
ai8 
392 
958 
52^i 


224 
360 


306 


1868. 


VeMels. 


Tonnage 

(OOO't 

omitted. 


No. 
5^7 
1,266 

4,»54 

2,35<5 
3,455 
2,515 
2497 
523 
864 

477 
14 


18,688 
27,291 


45,979 


488 
1,201 

2,537 
2,684 

4,853 
3.076 
4»093 

497 
1,079 

608 
17 


21,133 
31,775 


52,908 


Tons 
190, 
228, 

1,018, 
274, 
690, 
679, 
239, 
182, 
316, 
458, 
5J 


4,279, 
9,572, 


13,851, 


171, 
201, 
519, 
306, 
866, 
885, 
462 
181 
412, 
564, 
6, 


4,573. 
10,902, 


15,475, 


1867. 


VcHeli. 


Tonnage 

(000*8 
omitted.; 


No. 

522 

1,151 

4,086 

2,159 

3,147 

2,368 

2,617 

485 

871 

439 

9 


17,854 
27,050 


Tons. 
188, 
213, 
979, 
255, 
622, 
587. 
238, 
159, 
284, 
455, 
6, 


3,985, 
9,355, 


44,904  13,340,46,389 


460 
1,105 
2,315 
2,468 
4,630 
2,865 

4,485 

467 

1,076 

517 
13 


20,401 
31,053 


51.454 


174, 
192, 
472, 
282, 
811, 
776, 
501, 
158, 
877, 
515, 
3, 


4,261, 
10,586, 


14,857 


1866. 


Vetfeli. 


Tonnage. 

(OOO'i 
omitted.) 


No. 
475 
1,126 

3,903 
2,261 
4,141 
2,031 
3.067 

396 
1,185 

408 
14 


19,007 
27,382 


425 
1,068 

2,195 
2,367 
5.391 
2,043 
4.231 

376 
1,317 

507 
24 


19.994 
29.764 


49.708 


Toni. 
172, 

211, 
939, 
244, 
1,018, 
282, 
282, 
124, 
354, 
431, 
5, 


4,062, 
9,214, 


13,276, 


160, 
196, 
442, 
256, 
1,252, 
329, 
454, 
121, 
422, 
514, 
9, 


4,055, 
9,952, 


14,007, 


0  3 
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Periodical  Returns. 
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<JOLD  Aio)  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  ComptUed  Real  Value  for  tlu 
Whole  Tears,  1869-68-67. 

[OOO'i  omitted.]  


1869. 

1868.           1 

1867. 

(Whole  YearsO 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported  from:— 

Australia     

So.  Amca.  and  W.  "1 

Indies J 

United  States  and  1 

Oal J 

£ 
7,893, 
2,829, 

1,829, 

£ 

2,656, 
1,110, 

£ 
6,990, 
1,690, 

6,976, 

£ 

3,429, 
1,916, 

£ 
6,802, 
8,424, 

6,0SS6, 

£ 

5,»o5r 

1,472, 

France 

12,551, 

696, 
28, 

65, 

203, 

1, 

100, 
127, 

3,771, 

i»792, 
976, 

126, 
17, 

46, 

15,656, 

280, 
47, 

470, 

77, 

119, 
487, 

5,346, 

1,045, 
509, 

120, 
95, 

8, 
593, 

14,252, 

387, 
87, 

347, 

146, 

146, 
435, 

6,577,  , 
1,001, 

Han8eTown8,Holl.  1 
&Belir ' 

194, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr • 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  andl 
Egypt J 

China 

III, 
67, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries.... 

3, 
67, 

IbtaU  Imported.... 

13,771, 

6,730, 

17,136, 

7,716, 

15,800, 

8,020, 

Exported  to:— 

JVance  

4,194, 
88, 

109, 

3»4n» 
900, 

7,190, 
1,111, 
650,^ 

1,822, 
3,602, 

6,034, 
308, 

854, 

2,190, 

HanseTown8,HolL  1 
&Belg / 

Prtel.,  Spain,  audi 
Gbrltr j 

3,345, 
7, 

Ind.andChina(Yi&l 

Egypt) ../ 

Banish  West  Indies 
United  States 

4,341, 
1,537, 

1,050, 
44, 

450, 
1,048, 

4,317, 
2,361, 

2, 
1,242, 

8,951, 
1,498, 

112, 
63, 

1,013, 
1,071, 

5,425, 
1,439, 

58, 
590, 

6,696, 
242, 

63, 
71, 

806, 
611, 

5,54*, 
647, 

South  Africa  

Mauritius    

«„ 

Brazil 

95, 

All  other  Countries.... 

153, 

Totals  Bitported.... 

8,470, 

7,922, 

12,708, 

7,512, 

7,889, 

6,437, 

Excess  of  Imports.... 
„        Exports .... 

5,301, 

1,192, 

4,428, 

204, 

7,911, 

1,583, 
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BE 7E NUB.— (United  Kingdom.)— 818t  Dbobmbbe,  1869-68-67-66. 
Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Quarters  ended  Zi$t  Dec,  1869-68-67-66. 

COOCt  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

ended  8lBt  Dec. 

Lm. 

More. 

1867. 

1866. 

Customs  

£ 

5,740, 

2,158, 

595, 
1,180, 

£ 
6,998, 
6,431, 
2,2?0, 
1,287, 
1,160, 

£ 

268, 

62, 
692, 

£ 
21, 

30, 

£ 
6,102, 
5,092, 
2,296, 
1,317, 
1,180, 

£ 
5,964, 
5,471, 
2,308, 
1,868, 
1,140, 

Excise 

StftmT>fl    .T 

Taxes  

Post  OflSce  .., 

Property  Tax 

643, 

16,086, 
2,018, 

1,012, 
1,376, 

51, 

16,987, 
885, 

16,241, 
1,814, 

Crown  Lands 

15,768, 

"3, 
650, 

18,104, 
112, 
863, 

2,387, 
212, 

51, 
h 

16,872, 
100, 
658, 

17,666, 
95 

Miscellaneous 

682 

Totalt 

16,531, 

19,079, 

2,699, 
NiT  Dbc». 

52, 
£S,547,S93 

17,626, 

18,882, 

7EAB8, 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

ended  80th  Deo. 

Leu. 

More. 

1867. 

1866. 

Customs 

£ 

a2,073, 

20,739, 

9,365, 

2,774, 

4,700, 

£ 

22,486, 

20,214, 

9,174, 

8,477, 

4,560, 

£ 
418, 

703, 

£ 

»9ii 
*    140, 

£ 

22,680, 

19,995, 

9,597, 

8,484, 

4,630, 

£ 

21,916, 

20,616, 

9,291, 

8,463, 

4,876, 

Excise  .           

Stamps           

^"•""jf" 

Taxes  

Poet  Office 

Property  Tax 

59,651, 
7,531, 

59,911, 
8,414, 

1,116, 
883, 

856, 

60,296, 
6,266, 

69,660, 
6,458, 

Crown  l>and* 

67,18a, 

363, 

3,170, 

68,825, 

859, 

8,176, 

1,999, 
6, 

856, 
4, 

65,562, 

337, 

2,764, 

66,118, 
827. 

8,340, 

TotaU 

70,715, 

71,860, 

2,006, 
NxT  Deck 

860, 
£1,145,808 

68,668, 

68,786, 
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REVENUE. — Unitbd  EnrGDOX. — Quabteb  skded  31st  Dbc, 

An  Account  shmchig  the  KEVEyuE  and  other  Keceipts  in  the  Quarter 
ended  'dlst  of  December,  1869;  the  Issues  out  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surplus  or 
Deficiency  of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Zlst  of  December, 
1869,  in  respect  of  such  Charges. 

Received:— 

£ 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I 16,531,702 

Amount  received  as  Advances  in  aid  of  Ways  and  Means  1,000,000 

Amount  raised  by  Exchequer  Bonds,  issued  per  Act  32  and  33  Vict, )  ^qq  qq^ 

cap.  22 j  ' 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c.    ...  492,570 

£18,724,272 
Excess  of  the  Sums  charged  on  the  Ck)nsolidated  Fund  on  the  Slst 
of  December,/ 1869,  payable  in  March  Quarter,  1870,   above  the 
Balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  that  date,  viz.: — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £5,830,269 

Surplus  over  Charge  in  Ireland  702,511 

Net  deficiency    5,127,758 

Charge  on  31st  of  December,  1869 £8,921,584 

Paid  out  of  Growing  Produce  in  December  Quarter,  1869  ...       683,634 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  March  Quarter,  1870    8,237,950 

BIS  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  3l8t  ">      o  1 1  a  i  oa 

Net  Deficiency  as  above    5,127,758 


To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  3l8t'>      »  im  loo 
of  December,  1869 ]     3,110,192 


£23,852,030 


Paid:- 


£ 


Net  Deficiency  of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  Charge)         «  «qq  ^-f. 

on  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  as  per  last  Account j         d,o»»,»70 

Amount  issued  to  repay  Advances  in  aid  of  Ways  and  Means   1,000,000 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Sermces  (including) 

700,000/.  Exchequer  Bonds  paid  oflf,  and  300,000/.  for  Abyssinian  V      10,240,571 

Expedition J 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1869,  viz.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt  £6,084,656 

Terminable  Annuities   1,870,818 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds  11,375 

„  „  Bills  49,845 

„  Deficiency  Advances 2,267 

„  Ways  and  Means  Advances  2,795 

The  Civil  List 101,313 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    832,869 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c    465,656 

Paid  out   of   Growing  Produce   in    December)    ^^ao /joa 

Quarter,  1869  \   ^<583,634 

Payable  in  March  Quarter,  1870   8,237,950 

8,921,684 


£23,852,03^ 
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BRITISH  CORH. —Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 

Fourth  Quarter  of  1869. 

[This  Table  it  commnniotcd  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Week!  euded  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Impl.  Ooarter.) 

18OT. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Oct.        2 

*.     d. 
49     8 
48      1 
47     - 
46      1 
46      2 

«.     d. 

87  8 
38     - 

88  1 
88     6 
88     8 

*.     d. 
24      7 

9 

24      8 

„       16 

24      1 

„       23 

M  t 

„       80 

d99fg9f9r  Oetcier 

47     4 

38      I 

24      I 

Nov.       «  

47     1 
46    11 
46      8 
45      6 

88      6 
88      9 
88      8 
88      1 

22    10 

1» 

23    11 

20 

28      5 

„       27 

28      6 

jiverage  for  November 

46      6 

38      5 

23      4 

Dec        4 

44      S 

Hi      8 
43    10 
43      S 

37    0 

36      2 
86      0 
86    11 

22     6 

^       11 

22      5 

n       18 

22     8 

;;   26 ::::::;:::;;:;:::;:;:::::;;:::::: 

21      6 

j9erag*for  Deetmher 

43      9 

36      3 

22     2 

Average  for  the  quarter 

46      - 

87      7 

28      8    ' 

Average  for  the  year  

48      2 

89      i 

26     - 

BAILWAYS.— -Prices,  October— December ;--and  Traffic,  January- 
[Abrtract  from  "  Hcrapath's  Journal  **  and  the  "  Timet.**] 

— December y  ] 

1869. 

Total 

Bailwaj. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 

52  Weeks. 

(COO'S  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
62  Weeks. 

Dividends  percent, 
for  Half  Years. 

pended 

Ulna. 

Ist 
Dec. 

lit 
Nov. 

Ist 
Oct. 

'69. 

'68. 

'69. 

'68. 

'69. 

'68. 

June, 
*6». 

Dec 
•68. 

Jnne, 
•68. 

57,9 
49,8 
21,3 

29,5 
17,6 
20,2 
17,3 

Lomd.&N.We8ta. 
Great  Western.... 

y,     xi  orthem . . . 

„     Eaatern  .... 
Brighton 

122 

56 
107i 

36i 

45 

77 

95 

119i 
56i 

109 
37i 
43i 
77i 
91 

116 
54^ 

104i 
36i 
48} 
76 
91 

No. 
14^8 
1,386 
487 
746 
368 
346 
5^' 

No. 

M16 
1,386 
487 
728 
365 
846 
503 

£ 

6,587, 
4,^81, 
2,114, 
1,989. 
1,147, 
1,435, 
',4»9, 

£ 
6,394, 
3,963. 
^,125, 
1,960, 
1,246, 
1,422, 
1,388, 

£ 

86 
56 
83 
51 
65 
79 
53 

£ 

84 
55 
84 
50 
65 
79 
53 

t.    d. 

5S    - 
20    - 
42     6 

15    - 
40    - 

t.  rf. 
67  6 
15  - 
75  - 

NU 
12  6 
40  - 
52  6 

*.  d. 
62  6 
12  6 
42  6 
NU 

Sonth-Eastem  .... 
„     Western... 

Midland    

22  6 

40  - 

*»3»6 

77 

76i 

74i 

5,3" 

5,281 

18,882, 

18,498, 

68 

68 

26     9 

37  6 

24  3 

34.8 
23.3 
16,0 

40,4 

119} 

126} 

63i 

119i 

1181 

124} 

54 

119i 

116i 
124} 
52} 
114 

800 

413 

^51 

i,i75 

774 

411 

251 

1,258 

3,4", 
1,513, 
1,174, 
4,068, 

3,075, 
2,534, 
1,100, 
3,798, 

82 

89 
61 

76 

118 

84 

68 

57     6 
67     6 
20    - 
57     6 

57  6 
67  6 
25  - 
60- 

50  - 

Lancsh.andYork. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Iplnd. 

Otn,  aver 

67  6 
Nil 
45  - 

114.5 

104il04i 

101} 

i,749 

2,694 

11,166, 

10,607, 

78 

75 

50     7 

52  6 

40  7 

22,2 
6,2 

79i 
100 

80} 
99 

83} 
99 

674 
419 

674 
419 

1,990, 

1,914, 

57 

55 

35     - 
50    - 

37  6 

45  - 

15  - 
50  - 

356,5 

87 

85i 

86i 

9,164 

9,018 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

36     7 

42  7 

80  7 

ContoU.^UouQj  Prices,  Ut  Dec.,  93}  to  i,—Ut  Nov.,  93f  to  \.—Ut  Oct.,  92i  to  98. 
Bzeheqner  Bills. — IH  Dee.,  par.  to  6#.  pm. — Ut  Nov.,  par.  to  6#.  pm. — Itt  Oct,  par.  to  5*.  pm. 
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Periodical  Betums, — Oct.,  Nw.,  Bee,,  1869. 


[Mar. 


BANK  OP  ENaLAND.— Weekly  Kbtubn. 
Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday/  in 


each  Week,  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  {Oct, — Dec,)  of  1869. 

[O.OOO'somittwl.] 

1 

% 

8 

4                 6 

« 

7 

Issue  Defabthent. 

Collateral  Columnb. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 
CWednesdajs.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 

Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 

col.  16^ 

Notes 
Issued. 

GoTemment 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

1  i 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

of  Discount 

at 

Bankof  Enghmd. 

& 
Mine. 
83,68 
83,16 
82,89 
82,88 

1869. 

Oct.     6 .... 

„      18.... 

„     20.... 

„     27.... 

£ 
Mlns. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mine. 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

£ 
Mlns. 
18,63 
18,16 
17,89 
17,88 

£ 
MUis. 

24.27 
24.21 
23,94 
23»56 

1870.  Perann. 
19  Aug.  2ip.ot. 

4  Not.  8    „ 

82,66 
82,30 
82,48 
82,56 

Not.    8.... 
„     10'.... 
„     17.... 

„     24.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
8,98 

17,66 
17,30 
17,48 
17,56 

24,06 
23,56 
23,15 
22,83 

82,50 
82,78 
83,26 
33,32 
83,29 

Dec.     1... 
„       8.... 
„     15... 
„     22.... 
„     29.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 

17,50 
17,78 
18,26 
18,32 
18,29 

23,18 
22,87 

22,40 
22,66 
22,90 

Baio^ikg  Department. 


8 

9 

10          11 

19 

18 

U           15           1«           17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

CapiUl  and  Rest. 

DeposiU. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

SecuriUes. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili- 

Capital. 

Best. 

PttbUc. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Goldand 
Silver 
Coin. 

ties 

and 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1869. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

8,07 

3,97 

19,64 

,67 

Oct.    6 

15,21 

16,38 

9,36 

85 

41,80 

14,55 

8,07 

3»49 

18,48 

,60 

„     18 

15,21 

15,08 

8,95 

96 

40,20 

14,56 

8,10 

3,55 

18,17 

,58 

„     20 

15,21 

14,85 

8,95 

94 

39,95 

14,65 

8,10 

3,5' 

17,86 

,67 

„     27 

15,51 

14,85 

9,32 

91 

39,69 

14,56 

8,09 

^,36 

17,63 

,62 

Not.    3 

14,01 

15,72 

8,60 

93 

39,26 

14,55 

3,10 

3,5* 

17,85 

,69 

„     10 

13,81 

16,09 

8,74 

97 

39,61 

14,55 

8,11 

4,00 

17,91 

,58 

„     17 

13,81 

16,09 

9,33 

92 

40,16 

14,55 

8,11 

4»23 

17,80 

,58 

„     24 

13.81 

15,91 

9,73 

1,06 

40,46 

14,55 

3,08 

447 

17,66 

,66 

Dec.     1 

13,81 

16,17 

9,32 

1,02 

40,82 

14,55 

3,07 

5,34 

17,60 

,53 

M         8 

13,81 

16,40 

9,91 

98 

41,10 

14,55 

3,08 

6,77 

17,24 

,50 

>,     15 

13,81 

16,58 

10,86 

90 

42,15 

14,55 

3,09 

8,07 

17,32 

,60 

„     22 

13,81 

18,09 

10,66 

92 

43,48 

14,56 

3,10 

8,58 

18,20 

.45 

„     29 

13,81 

19,78 

10,39 

91 

44,89 
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LONDON  CLEAJRINa;  CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearingy  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  JSaturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  {October — 
December)  of  1869 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under, 

[O.OOO's  omitted.] 


England  anp  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

London : 

Private 

Joint 

Datks. 

Cleared 

Banks. 

Stock 
Banks 

Total. 

Weeks 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

Sn.turday. 

in  eacli  W  eek 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

ended 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

ended 

Issues, 

Issues, 

Issues, 

upwards. 

Issues, 

apwarda. 

Issues, 

Wednesday* 

4,04j. 

2.74). 

6,7»). 

2,76). 

6,86)« 

1869. 

£ 

£ 

.     £ 

£ 

1869. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.*     2 

53»27 

2,74 

2,38 

5>i2 

»        9 

83,87 

2,86 

2,4t 

5.30 

Oct.     9 

1,77 

2,95 

4,72 

3,49 

3,17 

6,66 

„       16 

65,70 

2,92 

2.46 

5.38 

n       23 

76,85 

2,91 

2,42 

5.33 

,,       30 

58,48 

2,87 

2,41 

5,28 

Not.     6 

72.42 

2,83 

2,40 

5,23 

Not.    6 

1,88 

2,99 

4.87 

3,85 

3,53 

7,38 

„       13 

67,86 

2,80 

2,40 

5.20 

,,      20 

75.22 

2,77 

2,38 

5»>5 

„      27 

5747 

2,73 

2,36 

5.09 

Dec.      4 

77,32 

2,70 

2,33 

Sy^l 

Doc.     4 

2,02 

3,27 

5,29 

3,76 

3,59 

7,35 

„       11 

72,31 

2,66 

2,27 

4.93 

„       18 

75»59 

2,68 

2,28 

4.96 

„      25 

67,13 

2,65 

2,29 

4.94 

The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. — Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg  and 
Calcutta; — and  Xew  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London — with 
collateral  cols. 


1 

S              8              4            5 
Paris. 

6 

London 

on 

Hambvg. 

8  m.d. 

7 

New 
Tork. 

eOd.s. 

8           0 
Calcutta. 

10 

Hong 
Kong. 

6m.s. 

11 

Syd- 
ney. 

80  d.s. 

13 
Standard 

Datks. 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  m.d. 

Bullion 
as  Arbitrated. 

Prem. 

or 

Bis.  on 

Gold 

iFiUe. 

India 
Council. 

60  d.s. 

At 
CalcutU 

on 
London. 

6  m.  d. 

SUrer 

in  bars 

in 

Afrnst. 
Kngd. 

For 
Eugd. 

Ix>ndon. 
pr.  ox. 

1869. 
Oct.     2. 
„     16. 

Not.    6. 
„     20. 

Dec.     4. 
„     18. 

25-37i 
» 

•40 

pr.  ct. 

irr.  ct. 

— 

13-lU 

i 

•11 
•15J 

•11 
*> 

pr.  ct. 
104 

1091 

108J 
109 

1081 

rf.' 
23  J 
» 

d. 

23« 

»» t 

:;? 

d, 

53} 

54 

>l 
,* 

pr.  ct. 

1pm. 

i» 

,» 

II 
11 

d. 
601 
i> 

„\ 
"*. 

»i 

II 
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Vol.  XXXm.]  [Part  IL 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

JUNE,  1870. 


Repobt  of  the  Council  for  the  Financul  Year  elided  Slat  December, 
1869,  and  for  the  Sessional  Yeab  ended  with  June,  1870, 
presented  at  the  Thirty -Sixth  Anniyersabt  Meeting  of  tlhe 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms,  12,  St,  James's 
Square,  on  JThursday,  2Srd  June,  1870 ;  with  tlie  Proceedings 
of  that  Meeting. 

The  President,  William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Conncil  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Fellows  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  Sessional  Year  1869-70,  the 
thirty-sixth  of  the  Society's  existence. 

f  Observing,  first,  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  alteration  in 
Lanv  15  of  the  Society,  the  Anniversary  Meeting  is  held  in  Jnne 
instead  of  March,  as  heretofore. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Fellowship  during 
1867,  1868,  and  1869,  are  displayed  by  the  subjoined  state- 
ments:— 


1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  Slst  of  December  . 

400 
6z 

37 

887 
62 

18 

34 

371 

Life  Members  included  in  abore 

63 

dxftwal 

New  Members  elected  

withO 

21 
28 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  for  the  years  ended  on  the 
31st  December,  1868  and  1869,  is  briefly  shown  by  the  following 
figures: — 
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Report  of  the  CouncU.— Session  1869-70. 


[Jime^ 


Balance  at  beginning  of  year  

Seoeipta  from  all  sources 

C^Mh  balance  at  end  of  year 

Surplus  of  assets  oyer  liabilities  at  end  of  year .. 


The    subjects  bronglit   before  tbe  ordinary  meetings  of   the 
FellowB  during  tbe  Session,  are  indicated  by  the  hst  appended : — 


Papers  Read  dubing  the  Thirty-Sixth  Session. 

-Mr,  Jwmes  Caird, — On  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

-Dr.  Quyy  F.B,8. — On  Insanity  and  Crime:  and  on  the 
Fka  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Ciuses. 

-Mr,  ScmAiel  Browriy  FJJL, — On  the  Statistics  of  the 
Netherlands. 

-Mr.  T,  A.  Wdton.—Oii  the  Statistics  of  the  English 
Census. 

-An  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  William 
Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Progress  and  Recent 
Condition  of  Statistical  Inquiry. 

Dec.   21. — Mr.  Samtiel    Brown, — Report    on  the    Seventh   Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress. 

„  Mr,  R.  n,  Inglls  Palgrave. — On  House  Accommodation 

in  England  and  Wales,  in  Relation  to  the  Census 
of  1871. 


1869. 

Mar.  16. 

April  20.- 

May   18.- 

June  15. 

Not.  16.- 

1870. 
Jan.   18.- 


-Professor  L,  Levi. — On  the  Statistics  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  from  1814  to  the  Present  Time,  and  of 
Companies  with  Limited  and  Unlimited  liabiliiy 
formed  since  the  Year  ]  856. 


Feb.    15. — Mr,  Ernest  Seyd, — On  International  Coinage  and  Foreign 
Exchanges. 
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April  19. — Mr.  B.  H.  PaMerson. — On  onr  Home  MonetMy  ]>raiaa, 
and  the  CnoB  of  1866. 

May   17. — Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A. — On  the  Inddenoe 
of  Local  Taxation. 

June  21.— Mr.   WHUam  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.—BMaMoeJi  Notes 
on  certain  Free  libranes  of  Oreat  ^itain. 

The  very  full  attendance  of  Fellows  and  Visitors  at  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  which  these  papers  have  secured,  and  the 
animated  and  instructive  discussions  which  these  various  topics 
have  for  the  most  part  elicited,  is  the  best  testimony  the  Council 
can  produce  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  pursuits  of  the  Society 
•continue  to  be  held. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  report  the  Council  alluded 
to  the  remote  possibility  of  Government  making  provision  for  the 
Statistical  Society  with  those  other  learned  societies  of  the  Metro- 
polis, for  whom  buildings  were  about  to  be  erected  at  the  ptublic 
<x>st. 

The  Council  assured  the  Socieiy  that  the  subject  of  better  House 
Accommodation  for  its  Fellows  should  not  be  neglected,  and  they 
have  now  to  report  the  steps  wfaidi  have  been  taken  to  redeem 
that  promise. 

In  April  last  the  Honorary  Secretaries  were  requested  by 
the  Council  to  issue  a  circular  inviting  Delegates  from  the  several 
Societies  who,  according  to  information  which  the  Council  had  beea 
able  to  gather,  were  disposed  to  join  in  a  project  for  securing  by 
<x>-operation  the  erection  of  a  suitable  Building  in  which  all  these 
bodies  coxdd  bo  adequately  domiciled.  The  circular  was  as 
follows : — 

Statistical  Society, 

12,  St.  James's  Squaee,  S.W., 

London,  6th  Ajpril,  1870. 
To  the 

of  the 

¥w  some  years  complaints  hare  been  made  by  many  of 
the  Learned  and  Soientifio  Societies  of  London  of  the  intsmffioieney 
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and  inconyemence  of  the  House  Accommodation  they  obtain  as 
compared  with  the  cost  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it;  and 
suggestions  haye  from  time  to  time  been  made,  that  the  eyils  m 
qnestion  might  be  obyiated  by  the  combination  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  Societies,  and  their  concentration  in  one  general 
building ;  and  that  out  of  such  an  arrangement  forms  of  co-opera- 
tion might  arise  by  which  the  objects  of  the  seyeral  Societies  might 
be  adyanced  in  a  material  degree. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  who  haye  long 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arriyed  for  bringing  these  suggestions  to  some 
practical  test,  and  they  haye,  therefore,  determined  to  inyite  those 
Societies  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter,  to  send  Delegates  to  a 
Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it,  to  be  held  here  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  instant,  at  half-past  4  o'clock  precisely. 

The  Council  will  be  glad  to  haye  the  co-operation  of  the 

and  we  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your 
informing  us,  as  soon  as  conyenient,  whether  it  will  appoint  Dele- 
gates to  the  Meeting,  and  likewise  by  your  ftimishing  us  with 
answers  to  the  following  inquiries  respecting  the  Society  :— 

1st.  Is  it  Chartered  or  not  ? 

2nd.  What  is  the  number  of  its  members  ? 

8rd.  What  is  its  annual  expense  for  House  Accommodation, 
including  Rates,  Taxes,  ^.  P 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  only  objects  of  the 
Meeting  are  to  proyide  information  and  promote  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  no  Society  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  is 
to  be  considered  pledged  to  the  recommendations,  if  any,  which  the 
Meeting  may  adopt. 

We  haye  the  honour  to  be, 


Your  most  obedient  Seryants, 

(Signed)        W.  G.  Lumlet, 

W.  B.  HoDGB,         J-JSbn.  Sees, 
Feedeeick  Puedt, 


BY,         ) 
tJEDT,  J 


A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  these  rooms  on  the  28th 
April,  William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.B.S.y  President  of  the  Society, 
in  the  Chair. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  passed  on  that  occasion,  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  number  of  learned  bodies. 
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Statistical  Societt, 

12,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 

28^^  April,  1870. 

Combined  and  Improved  House  AeeommodaHon  for  Learned  BodeUee, 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

In  response  to  the  Circolar,  a  copy  of  wliicli  is  printed  on 
tlie  other  side,  a  Meeting  of  Delegates  has  been  hold  here  this  day, 
William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  this  Society,  in  the 
Chair.     The  foUomng  seventeen  Societies  were  represented : — 


Antbropological  Society. 
ArchsBologioal  AMociation. 

„  Institate. 

East  India  Association. 
Entomological  Society. 
Stbnological        „ 
Institate  of  Actuaries. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institutes. 
Juridical  Society. 


Mathematical  Sode^. 
Heteondogioal     ^ 
Fhotographical    ,» 
Boyal  Colonial  Institate. 
Social  Science  Association. 
Statistical  Society. 
Yictoria  Institate. 
Zoological  Sodety. 


After  discnssion,  two  resolutions  were  placed  before  the  Meeting, 
and  both  were  carried  nnanimonsly,  viz. : — 

1.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  Meeting  it  is  desirable 

'*  to  establish  , co-operation  in  order  to  obtain  a  building 
'*  for  the  accommodation  of  Learned  Societies." 

2.  '*  That  the  Learned  Societies  be  invited  to  inform  the  Statis- 

"  tical  Society,  on  or  before  the  31st  May  prox**.,  whether 
"  they  concur  in  the  proposal  to  secure  Combined  House 
'*  Accommodation,  and  to  nonunate  from  their  respective 
'*  Councils  one  Member  to  serve  on  a  Joint  Committee  to 
"  forward  the  object." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Meeting  as  expressed  in 
the  second  resolution,  the  Statistical  Society  have  now  to  inquire : — 

Firstly — ^Whether  your  Society  concur  in  the  proposal  to  secure 
Combined  House  Accommodation  for  the  Learned 
Societies  ? 

Secondly — ^Whether  your  Council  will  nominate  from  their  body 
one  Member  to  serve  on  a  Joint  Committee  to  forward 
the  contemplated  object  ? 

If  your  answer  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  will  you  be  pleased 
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to  acquaint  ns  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Qentleman  whom  your  Ootmcii  marf  depute  to  act,  in  order  that  a 
meeting)  of  the  Oommittee  may  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

"We  have  the  hononr  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Ctentlemen, 

Yonr  yery  obedient  Servants, 


ST,         ) 

UVDfy     J 


To  i^  Ootmeil  of  the 


W.   G.   LUMLBT, 

W.  B.  HoDOB,         J-JTon.  Sec9^ 
Pb8de»ics  PuTOf; 

Booiety, 


Fonrteen  SocietieB^  inohisive  of  owe  oym^  have  sonified  their 
readiness  to  aid  the  movement  by  nominating  Members  for  the 
Joint  Committee.  These  bodies  have  an  aggregate  constitnency  of 
6,000  to  7,000  Fellows ;  and  some  other  Societies,  it  is  expected, 
will  eventually  enter  into  the  combination  when  the  proceedings  are 
further  advanced. 

Dr.  Ony  having  consented  to  represent  the  Statistical  Society 
at  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Oonneil  have  with  mndi  satk&ction 
nominated  him  accordingly. 

They  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  ini^ntion  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  enter  at  once  upon  the  consideration  of  the  important 
matter  referred  to  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  1869  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
deferred  to  the  Council  the  very  practical  inquiry,  "  Whether  any 
**  improvement  can  be  e£fected  in  the  Trade  Ste.tistics  now  pub- 
**  lished  monthly  and  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  regards 
"  accuracy  in  the  information  and  economy  in  rendering  it.'* 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communicatfion  the  Council  unani- 
mously resolved  :— 

*^  That  the  fi>llowing  gentlemen,  viz. : — The  President,  Mr.. 
"  Hamilton,  Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Jourdan 
**  be  appointed  a  Committee,  with  power  to  call  a  meeting  of 
"  Merchants  and  others,  in  the  City  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
<<  discussion  of  the  subject." 

In  pursuaaoe  of  thia  resolution  the  President  of  the  Society 
issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which  is  printed  below,  to  a  numbcor 
of  influential  persons  connected  with  the  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
LoBdon. 
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Statistical  Sociktt, 

12,  St.  Jambs'b  Squabi, 
Deomnbmry  1869. 
Sib, 

The  Oonndl  of  the  Statistical  Sodeiy  haye  had  referred 
to  tiiem  the  recent  ciienlsr  iaened  by  a  Committoe  of  tiie  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  yiew  to  improvementB  and  simplifications  <^  the 
return  of  Imports  and  Exports  prepared  at  the  Custom  House. 

It  appeani  to  the  Comncil  that  the  Statistioai  Society  may 
aaefiilly  assist  the  GU)Temmeiit  and  ihe  Merchants  by  afibrding 
opportunities  for  conferences  and  disouasions,  and  I  am,  therefove, 
desired  to  invite  the  favour  of  your  attendance  at  a  meeting  to  be 
hdd  on  Thursday,  ihe  6th  January,  prox**.,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
at  iSbe  Cannon  Sbreet  Hotel  (Boom  K). 

I  have  ihe  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        Wm.  Nbwmabch,  F.R.S., 

President. 


A  meeting  was  held  accordingly,  when  the  whole  subject 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  suggestions  were  made,  which  will 
probably  assist  the  oljects  both  of  tiie  Merchants  and  the  Ghivem- 
ment. 

A  minute  of  recommendations  in  connection  with  the  taking  of 
the  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
These  recommendations  are  published  in  the  March  Journal  o£  the 
present  year. 

Last  year  the  Council  inaugurated  the  custom  observed  by 
other  Scientific  Societies,  of  having,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  an 
AtititiaI  Dinner  of  the  Fellows  and  their  Frittids.  The  suocess 
which  attended  the  first  attempt  has  determined  the  Council  to 
recommend  a  similar  celebration  this  year,  and  they  find  that  it 
meets  with  the  cordial  aooeptance  of  the  Fellows. 

The  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  £ot  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  held  at  Exeter  in  August  last. 
The  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart,  presided  over 
the  Section  of  "  Economic  Science  and  Statistics.''  The  President's 
opening  address,  and  some  of  the  papers  read  in  the  Section  on  that 
occasion,  have  been  printed  in  the  Society's  Jowmah 
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Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows  the  Council 
have  had  to  record  the  demise  of  several  among  the  oldest  sup- 
porters of  the  Society.  The  obituary  of  the  past  year  contaim*, 
with  other  names,  those  of  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  William 
Ewart,  M.P.,  John  Tidd  Pratt,  and  Frederick  North. 

Sir  John  Boileau,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society,  took  a 
very  active  part  in  its  ai&irs.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  elected  President,  and  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  held  the  latter  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Your  Council  expressed  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Society 
had  sustained  in  the  demise  of  Sir  John  Boileau  by  passing  unani- 
mously the  following  resolution,  viz. : — 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  desire  to  place  on 
"  record  their  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  late  colleague  and 
"  Vice-President,  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  a  man  eminent 
"  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manners  and  kindness  of  his 
*'  disposition,  and  also  for  his  sound  and  intelligent  views 
"  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
"  knowledge." 

This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Boileau  was  communicated 
to  his  family,  and  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  his  son,  the 
present  baronet. 

Mr.  John  Tidd  Pratt  and  Mr.  Frederick  North  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the  year  of  its  establishment. 

The  Council,  considering  it  will  conduce  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Fellows  and  afford  more  time  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers,  if  the  hour  for  holding  the  ordinary  meetings  be  somewhat 
earlier,  they  have  resolved  that  hencefortii  the  chair  be  taken  at 
7*45  P.M.  on  those  occasions. 

With  a  yearly  increase  in  their  numbers  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society  is  found  to  be  no  less  satisfactory  than  at  recent 
audits,  while  the  Fellows  cannot  but  observe  that  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  activity  of  the  Society's  proceedings. 

The  balance  of  assets  on  the  31st  December  last  was 
1,961/.  135.  ^d,  in  favour  of  the  Society.  Of  that  sum  1,136/.  28.  id. 
was  the  purchase  value  of  1,200/.  of  Government  Stock,  and 
200/.  4^.  gd.  was  the  cash  balance  at  Messrs.  Drummonds'  Baok. 
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Council  and  Officers  for  1870-71. 

Pr§iidenL 
WILLIAM  NEWMAECH,  F.E.S. 


Migor-Oeiieral  BaUbur,  C.B. 

Thomas  Graham  Balfomr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

B.  Dudley  Baxter,  1I.A. 

Samuel  Brown. 

Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 

Leonard  Henry  Conrfcney. 

Sir  Chariet  Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P. 

William  Parr,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 

WUliam  Fowler,  M.F. 

Francb  Galton,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

John  Glover. 

William  Aognstas  Gay,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

James  Thomas  Hammick. 

Frederick  Hendriks. 


GmneiL 

James  Heywood»  MJL,  F.B.S. 

William  Barwick  Hodge. 

Francis  Joordan. 

Brofessor  Leone  Levi. 

Sir  Money  Lopee,  Bart,,  JITP. 

William  Golden  Lnmley,  Q.C.,  LL.M. 

Jamee  MaeCleUand, 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Bemhard  SamueUon,  3f.P. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

EmeH  8eyd, 

William  TayUr, 

William  Pollard-Urquhart,  M.P. 

Professor  Jacob  Waley,  M.A. 


John  Walter,  M.P. 
The  names  of  the  New  Memhere  of  the  CounoU  are  printed  in  Italice, 

Treamrer, 
James  Thomas  Hammick. 

JSoMorory  Secretaries. 

William  Golden  Lnmley,  Q.C.,  LL.M.  Frederick  Purdy. 

Jacob  Waley,  M.A. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year^  was  carried  nnanimonsly. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks   to  the 
Chair. 
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(I.)— Ekceipts  and  Payments  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  the  Year  1869. 


BECEIPT8. 

Balance    in    Banlc, ") 
But      December,  f    £213  11    C 
1868    ,) 

Balance    of    Petty  > 

Cash   ..J  1-7 

Balance  of  Adver->  i  ,-    ^ 

tisement  Cash   ... )  1  16    6 


£     t.  d. 


21G    8    7 


1869. 


Dividends  on  Consols 35    3    6 

Subscriptions,  viz. : — 

14  Arrears  £29    8    - 

279  for  1869  586  18    - 

1    »     70  2    2- 


PAYMENTS. 
Investment  (£100  New  3  per  Cents.) 
Bent  of  Booms 


10   - 


100 


617    8    - 


Compositions    42 


Jottrjiai  Sales  £102    8 

„       Advertise- ") 
ments    ) 


12  12 


116    -    - 


£1,026 


Salaries 2oo    «   _ 

Jottmo^  Printing £273  11    8 

„       ImAet.  ^^„„         6    6    - 

278  16   5 

Advertising  24  12   8 

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 30  11  10 

Library 7    9  10 

Stationery    and     MisoeUaneous  >  ,x.    «    ^ 

Printing     J  16    9    6 

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps 25  10    - 

Fire  and  Light 10  12    7 

Furniture  and  Repairs    7    2    9 

Incidental  Expanses   „.^ „,^  30    9  11 

Balanee   in    Bank, 

81st      December, 

1869    

Balance    of    Petty) 

Cash    ..J 

Balance  of  Adver-> 

tisement  Cash  ^. ) 


'I 


£197  18    2 


-    2    9 
2    3  10 


200    4    9 


£1,026    -    1 


(II.)— Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  SUt  December,  1869. 


LIABILITIES. 

«  .    .  £   *,    d. 

Printing      December  >       ^.     . 
Journal  j       /4    9    - 

Making      Index     to) 
Journal  j 


6    5- 


Miscellaneous    Print-")  ,«  ^a 

ing  and  Stationery)  "  ^"    " 

Carpenter  8    9    4 

Plumber 8-3 

Miscellaneous  (say) 10    -    - 


£   #.   d. 


79  14 


34  19    7 


ASSETS. 

£     #.  d. 
Cash  Balance    200    4    9 

New  3  per  Cents.)    -.^^  «    - 

(£871  4*.  8(f.)  ...  j  ^^^  2    I 
3  per  Cent.  Consols  )     oaa 

(£328  16».  4id.)    j     8W> 


1,136    2    1 


Balance  in  favour  of  Society  ...  1,961  13    3 


£2,076    6  10 


Property  (Estimated  Value):— 

Books  in  Library  £400 

JoMTiiaZj  in  Stock  200 

Furniture    100 

700 

Airears  recoverable  (say) .,       40    -    - 


£2,076    6  10 
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'^Auditors'  Beport  for  1869* 

"  Statistical  Sooistt, 

"  12,  St.  Jaksb's  Sqtjabe,  8.W., 

•'  London,  Srd  February,  1870. 

"  The  JLuditon  appointed  to  examine  the  Accountt  of  the  Society  haremritb 
"  RefoIIT  :— 

"  That  they  have  careftiHy  compared  the  Entriee  in  the  Books  with  the  several 
Vauekera  for  the  aam«,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  Slst  Deoemher,  1869,  and  find 
them  corMct»  showing  the  JBeceipU  ^clncBng  a  Balance  of  216^.  8#.  yd.  firom 
1868)  to  have  been  1,026^  s,  id,,  and  the  Payments  825^.  i5«.  ^.,  leaving 
a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  200Z.  4s,  ^d, 

"They  hare  also  had  laid  beloore  them  an  estimate  of  the  Atsete  and 
Liabilities  of  the  Sodety»  the  former  amounting  to  2,0 76 J.  6t.  lod,,  and 
the  latteft  to  ii4i»  13^.  7d,, — dwwing  a  Balance  in  fiiTOur  of  the  Sodety 
of  1,961/.  i3#.  yd. 

«« They  farther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868  the  number  of  Fellows 
w«a  387,  of  whom  24  Died  or  THthdrew;  and  37  new  Fellows  were  elected 
daring- the  year,  leaving  on  the  list,  on  tiie  81st  December,  1869,  400  FeDows. 

(Signed)         "Fbas.  Joubdav,    ) 

•'  Will.  Pabe,  \  AudUors.'' 

**  HsNBT  a.  BoHir,  ) 
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I. — Introd/uciory. 

Evert  one  knows  tlie  important  effect  npon  thie  rate  of  disoonnt 
which  is  produced  by  variations  in  the  stock  of  gold  in  bank :  and 
in  this  country  the  influence  of  those  variations  is,  rightly  or 
vnrongly,  much  greater  than  in  any  other.  In  this  paper,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  causes  of  some  of  the  variations  in  the  Bank  of 
England's  stock  of  gold,  and  also  the  extent  of  those  variations, — 
leaving  for  subsequent  consideration  the  effect  which  they  produce 
upon  the  Bate  of  Discount.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  vrith  Foreign 
drains  of  gold  (the  consideration  of  which  would  open  up  a  field  of 
inquiry  wider  than  I  can  deal  with  at  present),  but  only  with  Home 
drains — ^with  the  movements  of  gold  within  the  limits  of  our  ovni 
country — ^the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  precious  metal  between  the  banks 
and  the  public ;  and  especially  with  that  ebb  and  flow  as  regards 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  centre  of  our  banking  system,  and  the 
g^reat  fountain  of  our  currency. 

For  several  years  past,  the  monthly  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  been  of  great  use  in  enabling  us  to  discriminate  between 
foreign  and  home  drains.  By  the  aid  of  those  returns,  and  still 
more  by  the  daily  unofficial  statements  of  the  gold  taken  into  and 
out  of  the  Bank  of  England^  we  can  tell,  when  any  drain  of  gold 
upon  the  banks  takes  place,  how  much  of  it  has  been  due  to  a 
foreign  drain  (i.e.,  to  an  ea^ort  of  gold),  and  how  much  to  a  home 
drain — ^that  is  to  say,  to  an  increased  requirement  for  coin  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people— or,  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
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England  alone,  by  the  conjoint  requirements  of  the  pnblic  and 
of  the  other  banks  of  the  conntry. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  at  all  times,  to  distinguish 
correctly  between  home  and  foreign  drains  of  gold ;  but  I  must  say 
that  even  yet  the  discrimination  between  such  drains  is  very  imper- 
fectly made  by  our  journalists  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  I 
haye  been  surprised  to  observe  how  little  attention  is  given  by 
financial  writers  as  to  whether  the  drain  has  been  purely  domestic 
or  not,  and  what  gross  inaccuracies  are  occasionally  published  on 
the  subject.  I  could  mention  several  important  instances  of  recent 
date  in  which  a  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  is  cur- 
rently believed  to  have  been  mainly  of  foreign  origin — ^when  in 
reality  the  imports  of  gold  have  exceeded  the  exports  to  the  full 
ordinary  amount — ^namely,  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000,000/.  or 
5,000,000/.  a-year  (the  greater  part  of  which  amount  appears  to  be 
consumed  in  articles  of  art  and  luxury). 

II. — The  Feriodieal  Drains. 

As  regards  the  home  drains  from  the  banks,  and  especially  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  those  drains  which  are  of  a  strictly  Periodical  character — 
a  regular  ebb  and  flow  alike  of  notes  and  coin — ^Monetary  Tides, 
in  feet,  as  steadily  recurrent  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  several  periodical  financial  requirements  which  do  not 
produce  any  appreciable  drains  of  money  from  the  banks.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  various  Monthly  Settlements :  namely,  1,  in  connection 
with  our  home  trade  bills — the  settlement  of  accounts  between  the 
wholesale  houses  and  the  retail  dealers  who  have  purchased  their 
goods;  2,  the  Colonial  settlements;  and,  3,  the  settlements  in 
connection  with  the  buying  and  selling  operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  These  monthly  settlements  produce  a  great  interchange 
of  cheques  among  the  banks,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  weekly  returns 
of  the  Clearing  House.  But  as  almost  the  whole  of  those  monthly 
and  fortnightly  payments  are  made  by  cheques,  hardly  any  money 
is  needed ;  no  notes  or  coin  are  thereby  withdrawn  from  the  banks : 
the  amount  is  merely  transferred  from  one  man's  banking  account 
to  another's,  or  at  most  from  one  bank  to  another:  so  that  the 
efiect  produced  upon  the  stock  of  money  in  the  banks  by  those  pay- 
ments is  in  most  cases  not  perceptible.  Accordingly  they  do  not 
require  to  be  further  noticed  in  this  paper. 

The  periodical  drains,  or  monetary  tides,  of  which  I  desire  to 
speak,  are,  the  quarterly  tides  in  England,  the  half-yearly  tides  in 
Scotland,  the  autumnal  drain,  and  the  Christmas  one. 

Firstly.  The  quarterly  drains  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
These  are  produced  by  the  Government  payments  of  salaries  and  of 
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the  mierest  on  the  Na^onal  Debt,  ^,*  and  also  by  the  pajDunii 
of  rent  and  other  qnarterlj  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic. 
These  quarterly  payments  oocasion  a  large  temporary  withdrawal 
of  money  from  the  bank.  A  considerable  portion  of  tiie  Qovem- 
ment  payments  of  salaries,  and  also  of  the  quarterly  divideiids  an 
the  Debt,  is  made  to  persons  of  aanall  means,  who  do  not  keq»  a 
banker's  aoconnt,  and  who,  therefoue,  cash  the  cheques  which  thej 
receive,  speoding  a  portion  of  the  amount  and  keeping  the  remainder 
beside  theim.  Moreover  (whether  they  ke^  banking-aooounte  or 
not),  the  recipients  of  these  quarteriy  payments,  and  also  the  oom- 
munity  at  large,  have  considerable  payments  to  make  for  rent  and 
other  debts  incurred  during  tiie  quarter :  so  that  a  large  sum  in 
notes  and  coin  is  at  such  times  paid  to  landlords,  tradesmen,  and 
others,  and  is  thus  temporarily  absorbed  in  ihe  circulation.  But  in 
about  ihree  weeks'  time,  all  the  money  required  for  these  xjuarterly 
payments  finds  its  way  back  into  bonk,  being  re^depoaited,  some- 
times after  passing  through  many  hands. 

The  effect  of  these  Quarterly  drains  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
is  shown  in  a  table,  subjoined  to  this  X'S'Per,  in  which  9re  given  the 
statistics  for  eadi  quarter  during  the  last  eight  years.  On  the 
average  it  appears  that  the  drain  upon  the  bank  for  notes  has 
amounted  to  1,830,000/.  for  each  of  the  April  and  July  quarters, 
2,270,000/.  for  the  January  quarter,  and  1,370,000/.  for  the  October 
quarter.     But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  (Appendix,  E),  the 

^  In  1868  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  payable  half-yearly,  was  as 
f ollowa : — 

Jk  Jatmarjf  «md  JuUf —  £ 

Consols Interest  5,846,689 

New  Fire  per  Cents   „  10,574 

„    Three  and  a  half  per  Cents „  4i»3i 

„    Two  and  a  half           „        „  44*048 

AnnuitiM  for  rarious  tenns  of  years  „  27,014 

5>93a,55<^ 

1%  April  and  October^-  £ 

New  Three  per  Cents Interest    2,6^4,339 

Beduoed        „            „  i,59a>579 

Exchequer  Bondi  (185g)  „  5,458 

Annuities,  G-reat  Britain  „  467,900 

Exchequer  (?) „  6,307 

Annuities  (1885)     „  138,013 

Savings  banks?  (1885)  „  322,886 

Bed  Sea „  18,000 


5>5«5.48* 


Exclosive  ot  floating  debt  and  interest  on  deildency  WHt,  whkb,  in  1868,  amoinited 
altogethtr  to  2x3,0752.  per  aontiin. 
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ToriaibiB  for  each  quarter  are  so  great  liiat  little  is  to  be  \mn^ 
merely  from  the  averages.  To  have  made  the  table  complete,  I 
should  also  have  given  the  amoimt  of  coin  simnltaiieoiislj  withdrawn 
from  the  bank  for  home  oircnlatioa :  bat  no  retoma  of  thia  kind  «ra 
pnUished,  and  the  eompntations  by  whii^  the  aaovnt  of  eoin  so 
withdrawn  can  be  ascertained  are  somewhat  labonons;  so  that  I 
have  given  this  item  of  the  statistics  only  for  a  sii^le  year  (186^).* 

Secondly.  The  Half-yearly  monetary  tides  in  Scotland.  These 
occur  in  May  and  November,  and  are  produced  by  the  system  d 
half-yeariy  payments  of  rent  for  houses  and  fitrms,  and  of  servants* 
wages,  and  also  becaose  a  considerable  porticm  of  the  interest  on 
mortgages,  Ac.,  is  made  payable  at  those  half-yearly  terms.  More 
notes  at  such  times  are  needed  by  liLe  Scotch  banks ;  and  as  these 
banks  cannot  (under  the  Act  ci  1845)  issue  move  notes  without 
increasing  their  stock  of  gold  to  an  equal  amount,  a  consideai^ble 
sum  in  gold  is  always  withdrawn  by  ^em  fxt>m  the  Bank  of 
England  in  May  and  November ;  but  it  is  returned  as  soon  as  the 
monetary  tide  is  over — ^usually  in  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
gold  itself  is  never  needed,  and  the  packages  containing  it  are 
frequently  retnmed  to  the  Bank  of  England  without  ever  being 
opened.  This  half-yearly  drain  for  Scotland  amounts  (so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain)  to  about  400,000/. ;  and  it  tends  to  increase,  owing  to 
the  note  circulation  of  the  Scotch  banks  being  fixed,  while  the 
monetary  requirements  of  the  oomvtry  gradually  increase. 

Speaking  of  Scotland,  I  cannot  help  remarking  t^  wonderful 
economy  of  the  circulation  which  there  prevails.  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  iL  notes,  which  the  Scotch  so  resolutely  and  wisely  refused 
to  part  with,  and  the  non-existeiice  of  which  in  En^and  occasions 
such  a  waste  of  gold, — ^nor  yet  of  the  wonderful  ramificatione  of 
the  Scotch  banking  sjHErtem,  by  means  of  which  a  dozen  large  banks 
amply  suffioe  for  the  whole  wants  of  Scotland,  spreading  ^leir 
brandies  into  every  little  town  or  hamlet.  What  has  most  surprised 
me  of  late  years  in  my  autumnal  visits  to  Scotland,  is  to  find  to 
what  an  extent  the  cheque-book  is  made  use  of  compared  with  our 
English  practice.  Many  finrmers  regularly  give  d&eques  for  pay- 
ment of  srmis  not  larger  than  one  pound  sterling,  and  sometimes 
even  for  less.  They  do  so  fi>r  the  important  object  of  passing  aU 
their  expenditure  throagh  their  cheque-book.  In  fi^ct,  with  them 
the  cheque-book  is  at  once  a  receipt-book  and  a  record  of  all  their 
receipts  and  expenditure ;  and,  what  is  hardly  less  wortiby  of  notice  is, 
that  the  Scotch  banks  make  no  objection  to  this :  they  are  quite  willing 
to  incur  aU  trouble  connected  with  the  accounts  of  their  depositors. 
I  may  add  that,  although  there  is  almost  no  demand  for  sovereigns 
in  Scotland,  as  the  iL  notes  serve  the  same  purpose,  half-sovereigns 
*  See  Appendix,  F. 
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are  ooming  into  use  as  more  conyenient  than  the  bnlkier  silTer 
coiiiB. 

Thirdlj.  There  is  the  Antnnmal  drain — which  is  occasioned  bj 
the  operations  of  the  agricaltnral  classes,  and  also  hj  the  requirements 
of  tourists  and  holiday-seekers.  The  operations  of  harvest,  and  the 
large  sales  made  at  the  great  antnnmal  fairs,  are  carried  on  chi^j 
bj  means  of  monej,  and  not  by  cheques.  Tourists,  also,  who  go 
abroad,  and  the  whole  body  of  holiday-seekers  who  proceed  to  the 
moors  or  the  seaside,  provide  themselves  with  an  extra  supply  of 
money.  For  these  various  purposes  gold  coin  is  in  unusual  require- 
ment:— ^for  harvest  purposes,  because  there  are  no  small  notes  in 
England,  and  5/.  notes  are  too  large  for  weekly  wage-payments ;  for 
tourists,  because,  whether  they  go  abroad  or  make  journeys  at  home, 
sovereigns  are  more  needed  by  them  than  usual.  Beady  money  is 
indispensable  to  tourists,  for  they  cannot  run  up  bills  as  they  do  at 
home,  and  the  cheque-book  is  of  little  efficacy  when  dealing  with 
strangers. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  there  is  the  Christmas-tide,  in  the  last  week 
of  the  year,  owing  to  the  usual  payment  of  Christmas  bills,  Sdc,  ;  but 
this  tide  is  not  clearly  seen  by  itself,  as  it  is  mixed  with  the 
quarterly  tide  in  the  first  week  of  January. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  periodical 
monetary  tides,  or  drains  on  the  bank,  come  most  closely  together 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  year :  for  the  Autumnal  drain  is  followed 
by,  and  to  some  extent  co-exists  with,  the  Quarterly  drain  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  drain  of  gold  for 
Scotland  in  the  middle  of  November;  and  thereafter  come  the 
Christmas  bills  and  the  quarterly  drain  in  the  first  week  of  January. 
These  facts  serve  to  explain  the  tightness  of  the  money  market 
which  frequently  prevails  in  October  and  November. 

To  what  extent  a  new  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  the  Bank's 
stock  of  money  will  be  produced  by  the  new  mode  of  collecting  the 
direct  taxes,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  as  yet  premature  to  speak. 

In  a  rightly  constituted  banking  system  such  periodical  drains 
ought  not  of  themselves  to  affect  the  rate  of  discount :  for  both  their 
amount  and  their  duration  are  well  known.  They  are  mere  tem- 
porary withdrawab  of  money  from  the  banks — ^the  notes  and  coin  so 
withdrawn  being  quickly  returned,  the  larger  portion  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  whole  amount  usually  within  three  weeks.  The  money  goes 
out  of  bank  simply  to  make  certain  regular  payments,  and  returns 
into  bank  as  soon  as  those  periodical  payments  have  been  made. 

m. — The  Non^Periodical  Home-Drains, 

I  have  now  done  with  Periodical  drains.  But  Home  drains 
inolude  others  of  a  different  kind,  which  may  be  classed  under  two 
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heads.  One  of  tliem  arises  from  an  increase  of  industrial  enterprise 
and  employment,  which  is  a  blessing ;  the  other  from  a  panic,  or 
&flxire  of  credit,  which,  however  produced,  is  a  serious  calamity. 

When  trade  and  enterprise  are  unusuallj  actiye,  a  home  drain 
upon  the  Bai^  of  England  necessarily  occurs.  As  cheques  cannot 
be  used  in  payment  of  wages,  more  notes  or  coin,  or  both,  are 
required ;  and,  speaking  roundly,  this  extra  supply  of  currency  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England.  At  such  times  both 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  banks  withdraw  more  gold  from  the 
Bank :  not  that  the  gold  is  needed  in  those  countries,  but  it  is 
required  by  the  banks  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  issue  of 
iL  notes.  In  England,  where  the  note-issues  of  the  provincial  banks 
are  absolutely  fixed,  more  Bank  of  England  notes  are  required,  to 
supplement  the  provincial  note-circulation;  also,  as  in  England 
there  are  no  notes  of  less  value  than  5/.,  more  sovereigns  are  needod 
for  wage-payments,  and  accordingly  have  to  be  withdrawn  fi%>m  the 
Bank  of  England  by  the  provincial  banks.  In  this  way  an  increase 
of  trade  and  enterprise  always  tends  to  produce  a  drain  upon  the 
Bank  of  England. 

When  a  Panic  occurs,  a  much  more  serious  home-drain  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  Bank.  At  such  a  time  cheques  fall  somewhat  into 
disrepute,  so  that  merchants  in  some  cases  require  payment  in  cash. 
The  public  also,  to  some  extent,  take  to  hoarding, — that  is  to  say, 
depositors  withdraw  their  money  from  banks  whose  credit  is 
shaken ;  and,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  amount  is  doubtless 
redeposited  in  other  banks,  a  portion  of  it  is  kept  in  hand — in  other 
words,  it  is  Tioarded.  But  a  very  large  part  of  the  drain  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  form  of  hoarding,  which  occurs  during  a 
panic,  is  made  by  the  other  banks :  for  these  banks,  being  Hable  to 
unusual  demands  on  the  part  of  their  customers,  have  to  keep  in 
hand  a  larger  stock  of  money  than  usual.  The  Scotch  and  Irii^ 
banks,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  withdraw  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  this  purpose ;  the  English  banks  withdraw 
notes  (mostly  large  ones),  and  a  portion  of  coin  sufficient  to  make 
the  fr'actional  parts  of  the  payments  then  demanded  of  them. 

I  meant  to  have  given  an  illustration  of  the  former  of  these  two 
kinds  of  home  drains, — ^namely,  a  drain  not  produced  by  panic,  but 
chiefly  by  an  increase  of  trade  and  enterprise  occurring  simultaneously 
with  two  of  the  periodical  drains,  in  connection  with  what  I  may 
call  the  semi-crises  in  the  autumns  of  1844  and  1845  ;  but  I  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  very  considerable  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  I 
cannot  do  so  in  this  paper.  Should  the  Society  take  any  interest  in 
so  small  a  matter,  I  will  be  happy  to  hand  in  an  illustrative  state- 
ment of  this  kind  at  a  subsequent  meeting  during  the  present 
session. 

VOL.  XXXin.      PART  U.  Q 
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IV.— TOc  Ontis  of  1866. 

As  ML  illiMfapattpn  ef  a  haaaa  dxain  ^xrcMliuittd  .byva  PasMO,  1  BhaU 
<iake  ihe  mmt  reeent,  and,  in  amne  wm^cta,  iSae  most  reraarfaable, 
^e^ent  of  tUa  kind,  naondy,  ike  ^seihmb  of  1866.  Wevshall  liflie  Jnd, 
what  is  well  known,  that  a  panic  .poBodaoM  an  increased  rreqnixe- 
<ment  &ir  earrsnoy  &cr  ozoeeding  thai  oocasionad  hj  aai  crtanginn  ^ 
•trade  or  any  other  canse. 

I.  The  Bcmk  of  Engltrnd.— The  table  (sae  Table  A,  AppigifliT) 
^hich  1  have  eompiled  maj  perhaps  veean  too  elahovate ; .  hut  £ 
Jiaye  lonitd,  by  ezpeEieDae  in  onch  invastigatiDsi^,  that  it  isod^  Iff 
rfpvag  -bo  the  b(^;tom  €i  tiie  mater,  and  ^A^uti^t^  fall  and  aocnrate 
.atatistios,  tiiat  we  oan  ««ner  get  rid  ei  ihe  atairtliag  diygrsitics  .of 
•Cfanion  which  prevail  on  'sneh  foihjacts,  and  which,  even  in  ihe 
Snghest  quarters,  did  aetfoaUy  pvtwl  'On  some  important  paints 
laonneotod  with  the  Crisis  o£  1866. 

In  tins  table  the  only  novel  featcure  is  ;tiiat  shown  in  the-cobunw 
(5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11)  relating  to  the  movements  of  gold,  and 
especially  the  variations  in  the  amonnt  of  gold  in  home  oiroulfltion. 
I  mnst  ei^>lain  the  mode  in  which  I  have  d^mlated  ^ose 
fwaekly  vanations.  The  Bank  gives  no  information  on  this  subject ; 
fant  each  day,  in  the  City  article  of  the  London  daily  papers,  it  is 
jamal  to  pnUish  an  unofficial  statement  of  the  Bank  authoritieBtof 
Ae  amonnt  of  gold  taken  into  the  bank  from  abroad,  and  out  of  the 
Jbank  for  export — ^the  amount  being  given  only  in  round  numbenu 
By  means  of  these  daily  returns,  I  obtain  the  balance  for  tiie  waok, 
ahowiog  so  much  gold  thus  added  to  the  bank's  stock,  or  withdsawn 
Mrom  it.  I  then  proceed  as  follows: — Suppose  that  the  ;gold  in 
fcank  amounts  to  20,000,000^  at  the  end  of  any  week,  and  that  in  ihe  , 
•aurse  of  tl^  following  w«ek  the  balance  of  the  daily  returns  shows 
Aat  lOO^oooZ.  in  gold  has  been  added  to  the  bank's  stock  &om 
abroad.  Adding  this  amount  to  the  20,000,000^9  the  bank's  gold 
riiould  amount  to  20,100,000/.,  if  the  home  circulation  of  gold  coin 
Ima  remained  unaltered  in  amount.  But  if  the  bank's  stock  of  gold 
amounts  only  to  20,000,000/.,  as  before,  this  shows  that  100,000/.  in 
gfrfd  has  been  taken  from  the  bank  for  home  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bank's  gold  amounts  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  to 
acv200,ooo/.,  tiiis  shows  that  the  home  circulation  has  decreaasd  k> 
the  extent  of  100,000/.,  and  that  this  amonnt  has  been  paid  intoiiio 
hank  by  ihe  public  or  the  other  banks. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  I  might  leave  the  table  to  tellita 
own  tale.  I  shall  only  direct  your  attention  to  one  or  two  of  tho 
loots  whsoh  it  makes  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  colnmns  1  to  4 
ihow  dearly,  that  the  Crisis  was  in  no  way  oocMioned  by  a  foreign 
drain  of  gold :  for  the  imports  of  gold  in  almost  every  week  exceeded 
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ike  faqamtg-'iMi  «xQe98  dnriBg  the  six  mcmibB  ftynoipiapg  to  no 
less  -ibftn  6^^9^%6l.  Of  tbis  Jarge  amoiint,  more  than  ooe-bldf 
(3,953.^000)  wfts. added  to  the  JBank  of  England's  stock  of  gold;  the 
remituider  (2^980,736/.)  being -otbarwise  disposed  of  in  home  nso. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticad  that,  owix^  to  the  unnsiml  dmniviid  fcr 
Gold-eein,  -at  -tiie  height  ef  -^e  ^panie,  ^ot  only  wae  all  the  foreign 
gold  taken  into  bank  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  bank  for 
domestic  circulation,  bat  a  considerable  rednddon  took  place  'from 
the  same  cause  in  what  (as  ^regards  this  table)  maj  be  called  the 
bank's  original  stock  ef  gold.  The  total  ^withdrawal  of  gold  d&om 
the  bank  for  domestic  ciroulaticm  in  the  jnonth  of  May  amounted 
to  2,808,000/.  Bnt  it  is  <to  be  noted  that  part  of  this  drain  enin 
owing  to  the  jperiodical  Scotah  draift,  which  usually  awQuuta  jp 
about  400,000/.  It  will  also  be  ^eew-  that  of  the  amoimt  of  tgold 
coin  withdrawn  for  hom^  -nse  in  May,  nearly  the  ^whole  ^of  «t 
(2,653,000/.)  was  returned  'to  the  banJc  in  the  next  fi^e  tweeln. 
And  as  regards  the  wliole  period  ambraeed  by  the  table,  of  4^ 
3,958,000/.  of  gold  added  to  the  bank's  stodc  &om  abroad, 
[,866,000/.  was'in  bank  at  the  *end  of  that  period,  and  2,o9««oeo/. 
still  remained  in  oiroulatien. 

As  regards  the  Notes  of  the  bank.  In  ihs  second  week  of  Jifay, 
when  the  panic  was  at  its  height,  the  ;no4e  oirenlation  of  the  baaidc 
increased  to  the  extant  of  3,776,000/.;  and  at  the  esod  of  the  m 
months  ^nbraoed  by  the  taUe,  3,.ia7H'io/.  more  were  in  .oiinmhition 
than  on  the  7th  of  March. 

The  total  increase  of  the  Circulation  (bank  notes  and  gold  coin) 
jat  the  height  of  the  panic  was  6,666,000/.;  Boid  at  the  end  of  tha  sic 
months  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  coin  wm 
5,732,000/.  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Crisis  of  1866  was,  that  the  mondiasy' 
difficulty  was  not  occasioned  by  the  note  circulation  of  any  bank  «f 
issue  falling  into  discredit,  but  owing  to  a  great  run  for  depooHa 
upon  nearly  all  the  metropolitan  banks.  {The  puiblic,  inoludii^  Hkt 
financial  con^paniae,  suddenly  withdrew  Aoin  the  Ix>ndon  'banks  an 
xmusually  large  amount  of  their  d€fK)sajts,  and  k^t  the  <0nount  (im 
notes)  in  their  own  hands,  ctr  for  their  own  use.  The  eonsequoaqa 
was  that,  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  nearly  four  millions  ^in  Baidktcif 
England  note^  were  hoarded — partly  by  i^e  public,  hut  partly  akka 
by  the  banks  themselves,  which  were  (^prehensive  of  a  continuaaee 
of  the  run  upon  them,  and  which  acoordii^ly  laid  in  an  extra  sujqpjj 
of  <notes  to  meet  this  possible  emergency.  This  was  the  true  cause 
of  the  great  withdrawal  of  notes  from  the  Bank  of  England.  Theaa 
notes  were  not  required  to  give  in  exchange  for  other  bank  notea, 
but  to  pay  out  to  panic-stricken  depositors,  and  also  to  supply  tha 
idaoe  of  the  partially  discredited  commtrcial  currency  (i.e.,  bills). 
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Hence,  as  the  retnm  obtained  by  Alderman  Salomona*  shows,  hy 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  issnes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  time  were  in  the  form  of  large  notes,  snitable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  deposits.  The  extra  3,776,000/.  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
of  England  dnring  the  panic  week  was  composed  as  follows : — 


9th  If  aj. 

lathMay. 

Inereate. 

nl 

£ 
8,063,000 
4,299,000 
6,482,000 
1,798,000 
1,703,000 

£ 
8,711,000 
4,876,000 
8,185,000 
2,337,000 
2,012,000 

£              Per  cut. 
648,000  =  to    8 

10^;:::::;::::::::::.:.:.... 

577,000  «  „  13 

20Z.  to  loot 

Ij703,OCO  «=   „   26 

20o2.  ,,    Kool 

539,000  =  „  30 

IfOOoZ. 

309,000  «  „  18 

Here  it  appears  that  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  increase 
was  in  notes  of  10/.  and  upwards,  and  rather  more  than  67  per  cent, 
in  notes  of  20L  and  upwards.  As  the  "Economist"  justly 
observed  at  the  time : — "  This  enables  us  at  once  to  determine  the 
"  purpose  for  which  the  great  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England  was 
"  made.  The  demand  for  notes  aboye  20L  could  not  be  to  supply 
"  the  place  of  the  country  circulation,  which  consists  wholly  of  5/. 
"  and  loZ.  notes.  A  200L  note  or  a  i,oooZ.  note,  would,  in  a  circu- 
"  lation  run,  be  wholly  useless.  All  large  notes — all  aboye  20Z. — 
"  may  be  assumed  to  be  taken  for  deposits  only.  Many  of  the  5/. ' 
"  or  10/.  notes  may  have  been  taken  out  for  deposits  also,  but  the 
"  higher  denominations  must  have  been  so.'* 

II.  The  Provmcial  Banks, — Let  me  now  say  a  word  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  English  provincial  banks  of  issue  during  this 
memorable  crisis.  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  crisis  of  1866 — and  in  this  respect  it  stands  alone — ^that  the 
credit  of  the  note  circulation  of  the  country  remained  in  perfect 
integrity.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  more  banks  of  issue  in  the 
kingdom,  there  was  not  one  whose  notes  fell  into  discredit.  Of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  I  need  not  speak.  But  at  the  time  a  serious 
charge  was  made  in  Parliament  against  the  English  provincial 
banks  of  issue.  It  was  said  that  the  notes  of  those  banks  fell  into 
discredit:  that  their  note  issues,  instead  of  increasing  as  they 
should  have  done,  like  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the 
crisis,  diminished  to  the  extent  of  "  folly  i,ooo,oooZ.," — that  this 
was  owing  to  those  notes  having  become  discredited — and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  i,ooo,oooZ.  of  the  notes  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England  during  the  crisis  must  have  gone  to  fill  up  this 
gap  in  the  provincial  circulation.  The  parliamentary  return 
obtained  by  Alderman  Salomons  (above  quoted)  was  not  published 
at  the  time  this  charge  was  made ;  and  I  think  the  return  sufficiently- 
•  See  Appendix,  B. 
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rebuts  the  charge,  by  showing  that  the  extra  isfapplj  of  notes  taken 
from  the  Bank  of  England  was  meant  to  meet  the  demands  of  depo- 
sitors only,  and  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  small  note  circulation 
of  the  country  banks.  But  I  can  rebut  the  charge  by  a  more  direct 
proof.  I  can  show  that  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  provincial  banks,  so  far  from  diminishing,  stood  at 
the  highest  amount  which  it  was  practicable  for  those  banks  to 
issue ;  proving  conclusively  that  the  credit  of  their  notes  was  wholly 
unimpaired  even  at  the  height  of  that  terrible  season  of  trial.  1 
shall  also  show  that  the  decline  which  ensued  in  the  subsequent 
period  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected  when  the  crisis  had  passed, 
leaving  trade  and  enterprise  in  a  state  of  unusual  depression.  A 
similar  decline  (as  will  be  shown)  took  place  in  the  note  circulation 
of  the  Bank  of  England — though  to  a  lesser  extent,  owing  to  the 
longer  duration  of  the  panic  in  London  than  in  the  provinces. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case,  I  adduce  the  following 
statistics.  I  shall  first  show  the  highest  amount  of  the  note  circu- 
lation of  the  provincial  banks  relative  to  their  legal  power  of  issue 
in  times  previous  to  the  crisis — ^namely,  in  November,  1865.  I  then 
give  similar  statistics  for  the  middle  of  May,  1866,  when  the  panic 
was  at  its  height.  Next,  the  decline  in  the  note  circulation  of  these 
banks,  and  also  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  two  months  imme- 
diately foUowing  the  height  of  the  crisis.  And,  lastly,  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  country  during 
the  same  period : — 

1.  Amount  of  Fote  Circulation  of  the  English  Provincial  Banki  of  Issut 
Relative  to  their  Fixed  Forcer  of  Issue. 

NovenibeTy  1865 —  £ 

Legal  power  of  issue    7,365,000 

Notes  in  ciroidation 6,000,000 

Notes  in  peserre 1,365,000 

Number  of  banks  194. 

Arerage  reserve  of  notes  for  each  bank....  71036 

2.  Similar  Statistics  during  the  Crisis  of  1866. 

Mag,  1866—  £ 

Legal  power  of  issue    6,814,000* 

Notes  in  circulation 5,568,000 

Notes  in  reserre 1,246,000 

Number  of  banks  190. 

Average  reserve  of  notes  for  each  bank....  6,557 

•  This  decrease  in  the  legal  power  of  issue  was  caused  mainly  by  the  resignaF- 
tiou  of  its  power  to  issue  notes  by  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  which  it  was 
compelled  (by  the  Bank  Acts)  to  make  when  it  opened  an  office  in  London.  And  it 
was  partly  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  other  provincial  banks  had  to  increase  their 
issues  during  the  month  of  May,  1866. 
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3.  Ihcrta$e  of  NoU  Circulation  in  England  after  16M  May,  ISea 


Bank  of  England,  May  16    26,121,000 
„  Julj  26    25,363,000 


Decrease  of  circulation 


758,000 


Country  banks.  May  12  ....     5,568,744 
„  July  21  ....    4,700,219 


Decrease  of  oircolatioQ 


868,525 


4.  Decrease  of  Foreign  Trade. 

ir»y. 

June. 

Jtlt^ 

Tmpo'ts  

£ 

23,224,762 

15,870,131 

£ 
23,243,701 

14,630,120 

£ 

I0i^07«92a 

Exports  

14,957,834 

3^094»«93 

37,878,821 

34*555.7^ 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  (1)  that  the  note  ciroulation 
of  the  provincial  banks  of  issue  was  higher  at  the  height  of  the 
pnnic  than  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find)  it  ever  was  at  any 
previous  period,  showing  that  the  credit  of  their  notes  was  perfectly 
unimpaired ;  (2)  that  the  subsequent  decrease  in  their  note  circula- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  similar  decrease  in  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  and  although  the  decrease  of  the  Bank  of  England's  note 
circulation  was  less  than  that  of  the  provincial  banks,  this  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  panic  was  more  felt,  and  much  long^* 
prevalent,  in  London  than  in  the  provinces.  Lastly,  we  see  the 
decrease  which  took  place  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country, — ^in 
addition  to  which  there  was  a  total  collapse  of  joint-stock  enterprise. 
These  facts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fully  account  for  the  decrease  in  the 
note  circulation  of  the  provincial  banks  in  June  and  July,  from  the 
exceptionally  high  amount  at  which  they  stood  in  the  middle  of 
May.  I  may  add  that  the  half-yearly  payment  of  rents,  &c.,  which 
prevails  in  Scotland,  extends  also  to  some  parts  of  the  North  of 
England ;  thereby  tending  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  issues  of 
the  English  provincial  banks  in  the  middle  of  May. 

III.  The  BamJcs  of  England  and  France. — The  last  group  of 
statistics  which  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  in  connection  with  the 
Crisis  of  1866,  relates  to  the  relative  position  of  thB  Banks  of 
England  and  France  during  the  crisis,  and  the  imports  and  exports 
of  coin  and  bullion  into  England  and  France  during  that  period. 
These  statistics  are  given  in  Appendix,  C. 

The  Note-circulation*  of  England,  or  rather  the  Bank's  power  of 
iMming  notes;  is-  dependent  upon  the^  amount  of  gold  in  the  bank. 
Hence,  when  an  increased  demand  for  currency  takes  place,  what 
is  needed  is  an  increase  in  the  bank's  stock  of  gold.  Hitherto  it  has 
beesi  believed  and  nuNntamed  that  this  objeot  can  be,  and  is  attaineil 
by  the  Bank  raising  its  rate  of  discount.    Indeed  the  dikf  motive 
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for  mmng-the  faHHd&rato  lias  been  expressed  in  tlie  fDUowii^  pitiuf 
flentenoe^ — "to  restram  the  export  of  gold  and  to  encourage  its 
"  import."  It  has  been  nnbesittttingly  ntaintained  that  even  a 
aDBall  difference  in  the  bank-rate  of  two  oonntriea  will  canae  gold  te 
leaiw  the  oonntry  where  the  kwec  sate  pororails,  and  flaw  into  ^km 
oamnkrj  where  the  bank-rate  is  highes.  Inr  the  antmnn  of  1865^ 
only  a  few  months  before  the  gnat  Crioa  ia  tins  ooutzj,  Bare* 
Bdthscdiild,  when  giving  evidenoe  b^ore  the  iVench  Government 
Inquiry  upon  Banking,  laid  it  dowxx  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
if  the  Bank  of  Fraaoe  wene  to  lend  ita  money  at  2  or  3  per  aenk 
belofr  the  rate  charged  by  the  banks  of  another  country,  it  would 
fin^&wiA  be  wholly  drained  of  ite  gold. 

Bnt  what  is  the  leseon  taisght  us  by  this  table  P  £ven  at  the 
beginning  (in  March),  the  French  bank-rate  was  3^  per  cent,  lower 
than  that  of  the  Baidc  of  England,  yet  ihe  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Franoo 
exceeded  the.  Bank  of  England's  stock  by  4^  millions,  or  thwing  p^ 
cent.  Here  are  two  great  banks,  within  twelve  hours'  drntance  of 
one  another,—- one  of  whidik  ht  Ids  18^  TniUions  of  specie  and  lends 
its  currency  to  the  public  at  4  per  ceint.,  while  the  other  has 
14  millions  of  specie  and  chrrrges  7  per  coot.  According  to  the 
theories  which  so  long  have  been  held  sacred,  such  a  condition  of 
things  ought  to  have  been  impossible,  or  at  least  it  ought  imme- 
diately to  have  drained  all  the  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  into 
thia  country.  Tet  no  such  result  occurred.  On  the  contrary^ 
during  the  following  nine  weeks  which  intervened  between  this 
date  and  the  commencement  of  the  crisis  in  England,  the  specie  in 
the  Bank  of  France  increased  two  millions,  while  the  specie  in  the 
Bank  of  England  remained  stationary,  or  slightly  declined. 

Then  came  the  Crisis,  and  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate 
to  10  per  cent.,  yet  not  an  oxmce  of  gold  was  thereby  withdrawn 
from  tiie  neighbouring  bank.  Even  an  actual  difference  of  6  per 
cent,  was  powerless  to  attract  gold  from  one  side  of  the  Channel  to 
the  other.  In  fact,  when  the  Baaik  of  England  put  on  the  screw, 
the  difierence  in  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  two  neighbouring 
banks  became  greater  and  greater  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
During  the  three  months  when  the  bank-rate  in  England  was  10  per 
cent.,  the  specie  in  the  Bank  of  France  rose  from  2o|  millions  to 
29  minions,  although  the  French  bank-rate  was  only  3^  and  4  per 
cent.  If  we  look  at  the  exports  and  imports  of  specie  into  the  two 
countries,  the  same  phenomenon  presents  itsdf, — ^namely,  that  the 
amount  of  foreign  specie  attracted  to  France  was  two-and-a-half 
times  greater  than  the  specie  attracted  to  England,  although  the 
bankprate  in  England  was  relatively  300  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
bank-rate  in  Franoe  l 

These  fietcts  demonstrate  in  thftmostietciking  maimer  that  othei 
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iBfluences  are  at  work  in  times  of  crisis  which  wholly  nentralise  the 
effect  of  a  rise  in  the  bank-rate  npon  the  international  movement  of 
specie.  These  influences  are  the  panic  which  arises  at  home,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  credit  which  we  sustain  in  the  estimation 
of  other  countries.  And  this  panic  and  loss  of  credit  are  most 
seriously  aggravated  by  an  excessive  and  long-continued  rise  of  the 
bank-rate,  such  as  occurred  in  1866.* 

In  the  face  of  facts  so  significant,  and  so  opposed  to  some  of  the 
most  strongly  held  opinions  in  this  country  on  monetary  science, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  not  proceeding  further,  and  for 
refraining  to  draw  deductions  fri3m  the  statistics  here  given  iu 
relation  to  the  present  laws  and  practice  of  banking  in  England. 
But  I  desire  only  to  lay  the  facts  before  you.  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Society,  and  certainly  more  becoming  on 
my  part  when  addressing  you  for  the  first  time,  simply  to  make  a 
humble  contribution  to  the  statistics,  the  stock  of  certain  know- 
ledge, which  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  Society  to  accumulate, 
without  presuming  to  lay  before  you  any  views  of  my  own.  I  am 
aware,  on  this  account,  that  the  paper  must  be  found  by  you  bald 
and  uninteresting, — ^and  I  thank  you  all  the  more  for  the  kind 
patience  mth  which  you  have  listened  to  the  reading  of  it. 

Since  this  paper  was  put  in  type,  the  President,  who  is  especially 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it,  has  told  me  that  I  ought 
to  have  proceeded  further,  by  stating  my  opinions  or  deductions 
upon  the  facts  given  in  this  paper.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  ade- 
quately act  upon  this  advice.  I  could  not  do  so  satisfactorily  within 
the  limits  of  time  very  properly  assigned  to  the  reading  of  a  single 
paper.  But  in  deference  to  the  opinion  expressed  to  me,  I  shall 
state  the  object  I  have  in  view,  and  the  first  part  of  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  paper  just  read. 

I  object,  on  many  points,  to  the  banking  and  monetary  system 
established  in  this  country.  I  object  most  strongly  to  the  artificial 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844  and  1845.  I  object 
also  to  the  previous  Act  which  suppressed  the  issue  of  small  notes 
in  England. 

The  cause  of  this  Act  being  passed  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
remark.  In  consequence  of  the  many  bank-failures  in  England  in 
1826,  the  Government  of  the  day  desired  to  lessen  the  injury  to  the 
lower  classes  arising  from  such  bank-failures,  by  prohibiting  the 
issue  of  small  notes  such  £ls  alone  came  into  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  payment  of  wages,  <tc.     But  this,  it  seems  to  me, 

*  How  serioas  was  the  loes  of  credit  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  which  befell 
OS  in  1866,  is  shown,  inter  alia,  by  the  official  circular  (given  in  Appendix,  D) 
which  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs^  thonght  it  necessary  to 
address  to  oar  representatives  at  foreign  ooorts. 
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was  a  most  mistaken  mode  of  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nnmerons  bank-failures  in  1826,  as  in  previous  times  of  difficulty, 
took  place  because  the  English  provincial  banks  were,  as  a  rule, 
too  small  and  weak  to  withstand  a  time  of  panic.  But  whose  &u1t 
was  that  ?  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Grovemment — of  our  past  leg^ 
lation.  It  was  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  joint-stock  hanking  con- 
ferred long  ago  on  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  it  was  impossible 
for  any  but  individuals  or  private  firms  to  engage  in  banking.  In 
Scotland,  where  banking  was  left  free  from  the  first,  a  very  different 
state  of  matters  naturally  sprang  up.  The  banks  were  established 
on  the  joint^stock  system ;  and  a  few  large  banks,  extending  their 
branches  all  over  the  country,  sufficed  and  still  suffice  for  all  the 
wants  of  Scotland.  Now,  in  1826,  the  real  want  in  England  was 
not  to  prohibit  small  notes,  but  to  get  strong  banks.  Get  strong 
banks,  and  then  their  note-issues,  whether  large  or  small,  will 
always  be  sound.  Hence,  as  seems  to  me,  the  right  remedy  was, 
not  to  have  prohibited  small  notes,  but  to  have  restricted  the  right 
of  issuing  notes  to  joint -stock  banks  possessing  an  adequate 
amount  of  capital.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  have  been 
eminently  useful  of  itself;  but  it  would  have  tended  to  group,  or 
consolidate  by  voluntary  amalgamation,  the  excessively  large 
number  of  provincial  banks  of  issue  then  existing  (and  of  which 
nearly  200  still  remain)  into  a  smaller  nomber  of  large  banks,  with 
branches  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

I  must  add  that,  while  objecting  to  the  Act  of  1844,  I  also 
object  very  strongly  to  the  mode  in  which  this  Act  is  ever  and  anon 
suspended.  I  fiilly  assent  to  the  necessity  for  its  suspension,  but 
not  to  the  manner  in  which  three  successive  Governments  have 
suspended  it.  K  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  I  question  also  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank  itself,  especially  in  some  of  the  great  crises  which  have 
made  such  havoc  in  the  common  industry  of  our  coimtry. 

Holding  such  views,  I  tliink  it  will  be  obvious  that  so  large  a 
theme  could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  in  a  single  paper.  The 
public  is  sick  of  the  long  and  keen  war  of  opinions  which  has  been 
waged  on  this  subject.  If  the  question  is  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  at  all,  it  must  be  upon  an  ample  basis  of  facts.  I  have  given 
you  an  instalment  of  those  facts ;  and  uninteresting  as  such  sta^ 
tistics  doubtless  are,  if  the  Society  desires  it,  I  will  on  a  fdture 
occasion  lay  before  you  the  statistics  relating  to  the  other  leading 
points  of  the  question.  Then  I  will  also  venture  to  imite  with  those 
statistics  the  opinions  or  deductions  which  they  seem  to  justify:  and 
with  such  facts  in  their  possession,  the  Society  will  be  better  able 
either  to  approve  those  opinions,  on  this  most  important  national 
question,  or  to  point  out  the  mistakes  into  which  I  may  inadvertently 
faU. 
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A. — Showing  (1)   the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold, — (2)   the  Amount  of  Odd  from 

Variationa  in  the  Circulation  {Bank  of  England  Ifotti 


1 

2 

8                 4 

6            6             7            8 

9 

-1 

WMk 

CtoU. 

Sitportf 

of 

Gold. 

Goia  in  the  Conatrj. 

,  Gold  from  Abroad  taken  into  the 

Bank,  and  Gold  for 

EiBort  taken  out  of  the  Bank. 

[OCKTi  omitted] 

Gold  in 
the  Bank. 

[pOtfa 

oaattteC] 

EndiBg 

Increase. 

Deensse. 

lato 

BMk. 

Oat  of 
Beak 

Balance. 

Into. 

Out  of. 

1866. 
Mch.  7.... 
„    14... 
„   21... 
„   28..,. 

120,366 

229,528 

70,684 

5»o»299 

41,254 

17,986 

20,960 

2,948 

79»ii2 
2",543 

49»724 
517,351 

— 

49, 
186, 

429, 

— 

i35> 
49, 
186, 

459> 

— 

14.051, 
14.328, 
14,456, 
14,362, 

April  4.... 
„    11... 
„    18.... 

n    25.... 

332,577 

60,277 

300,671 

124,866 

22,398 

41,769 

200,683 

128,403 

310,184 

18,508 

ioo,c88 

3,587 

162, 

60, 

220, 

4, 

286, 

162, 

160, 

4, 

286, 

»4.252, 
H,234, 
13,889, 
13,856, 

Mav  2. ... 
„     9.... 
„   16... 
„   23... 
„   80.... 

140,489 

44^925 

328,824 

3^4,1^4 

1,050,708 

242,973 
102,347 
182,435 
287,686 
1,134,232 

196,389 
126,478 

102,484 
57,422 

83,524 

44, 

217, 
i»254, 

99, 

6. 

869, 

216, 

I, 
i»254» 

55, 
869, 

>  3,5^9, 
13.156, 
12,324, 
11,858, 

11,879, 

June  6.... 
„   13. ... 
„   20.... 
„   27.... 

2,034,102 
2,395,584 
1,347,317 
1,500,454 

365,119 

992,900 

811,389 

1,289,421 

1,668,983 

1,402,684 

535,928 

211,033 

— 

1,196, 

324, 

63, 

70, 

170, 

158, 

28, 

21, 

1,026, 

166, 

35, 

49, 

— 

13,279. 
14,482. 

14,851. 
15,042, 

July  4.... 
„    11. ... 
„   18.... 
„   25.... 

4141333 

71,859 

704,674 

1,174,4*6 

568,187 
697,994 
246,738 
798,641 

457,936 
375»945 

153,854 
626,185 

97, 

lOI, 

147, 
168, 

997, 

272, 

110, 

38, 

37, 
130, 

931, 
171, 

*    14,877, 
13,993, 
13,646, 
13,717, 

Aug.  1.... 
„     8.... 
„   15... 
„   28... 

„    29... 

569,211 
459,988 
469,919 
433,050 
1,170,251 

402,821 
876,860 
407,226 
99,820 
112,886 

166,890 

83,128 

62,693 

333,230 

1,057,865 

— 

266, 
381, 
616, 

993, 
557, 

316, 

102, 
160, 

381, 
616, 
891, 
407, 

50, 

13,793, 
13.622, 

14.151, 
14.772, 
15.832, 

16,433,606 

V. 

9,494,870 

7,965,692 

1,026,956 

J 

7,545, 

3,687, 

5.984, 

2,026, 

J 

Horegoldin 

Bank  on 

Aog.2«,than 

on  Feb.  28. 

£1,866, 

- ^                   1                   * 

Excess  of  impOTts  and  incfwse  of  gold  in 

oountrj 

£6,938,736          1         £6,938,736 

Addition  to  £ 
gold  froi 
£3,958,000 

^Vsst 
nabvoa 

^3,95 

ookof 
d 

8,000 

Summary  for  fhe  Six  Month 

s-'March  to  Aufwi,  1866. 

£ 

3,958,000 

Eso^  of  impertt  of  gold  6,938,736 

Addition  to  Bank's  stock  of  1 
gold  fipom  abroad   .« j 

CK)ia  added  to  BAnk's  stock 

3,958,000 

l»9S^,ooo 

GK)ld  not  t 

sken  into  I 

lank  

2,980,736 

ZfT 

tmaxjiS 

rj^ 

uigitizea  oy  VJV_/v_/^^lv.. 
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Abrtxtd  taken  inta' the- Bkni^  andof  Odd  for  Ea^porC  taien  tmt  <ff  the  Bcmk,-^and  (3)  the 
and  Coin),  for  each  Week  durt'ru/  the  Cfisis  of  1866. 


10 


11 


Oold  in  Circnlttioft, 

1.^  in  the 

Hands  of  the  Other  Banks 

and  Pnblie. 


Increaae. 


Decriaie. 


12 


Bfltok'tfNbte 
Ckcolatfon. 

[000»t 
omitted] 


18  14 

Btalffe  Nite  Circnlation. 


IncreaM. 


15 


16 


Total  GrealatioB, 
No«M  and  Coin. 


Inereaw. 


Decrease. 


17 


Bank 
Rats. 


Week 


51,070 

55^.126 

272*450 
34-^,006 


29'»63i 

353»ooo 

463»335 

467,019 

1,233,010 


2281,114 

142^171 
252,659 


7»M77 

384^495 

59,  H6 


55i»9i' 

87^73 

269,736 


374,105 

1,036,934 

3d4s225 

142,279 

765,548 


126,571 
652,800 


20,734. 
20,523, 
20,636, 
21,622, 

22,333i 
22,045, 
22,304, 
22,161, 

22,873, 
22,344, 
26,121, 
25,470, 
26,019, 

25,4<3, 
25,966, 

25,107, 
24,824, 

25,812, 
25,193, 
25,421, 
25,263, 

25,520, 
25,042, 

24,540, 
24,182, 
23,896, 


112,525, 
986,130 

710,885 

258,540 

711,705 

3,776,600 

549,225 

513,425 

.   987,875 
■    228,550 

256,860 


83,675 
211,360 


287,260 
142,780 

528,425 
651,425 

565,875 

859,555 
282,800 

619,085 
158,290 


477,750 
502,200 
367,885 
286,605 


>7,325 

170,620 
1,538,256 

983,335 
599,546 

1,003,336 
4,239,935 
1,782,235 


222,327 

93,4»* 
613,045 


130,349 
74,161 


489,464 

429,431 
395,439 

175,425 

184,406 


940,060 

623,509 

1,198,780 

425,079 


99,144 


414,727 

88,149 

427,405 


6,147,950  4,055,800 


'9,092,320  5,964,910 


11,4^7,882  5,736,018 


Increase  of  Gold  in  circnla- 

tion  at  end  of  Angtst^ 

£2,092,150 


!  Increase  of  Note  circala< 
I   tioDatendof  Attgmst, 

i         £3,i27,4'0 


ToUA  increase  of  circuk- 

tton  ai  end  of  Augustv 

£5,73 ',864 


2i9nih  of  May,  1866. 

£ 

Ittcmwcof  Gbldia'dMiditum..* ^ 2,807,995 

Kotci  ,„        .-. .«.^.  3,857,680 


Next  Fiv9  Weeks\  ending 

Jidy  ^  186a      n, 
GoH  returoed  1       ^^      .^ 

toBfmk }   *'^53,«7t 

Notts  returned  1  ^ 

UyhiUA /       ^^^9^ 


Total  iscreMe  of  CircidAtion   6,665,675 


"Decrease  of  cir-l    ,  o/c^  ,^, 
eolation /  *>86o,ioi 


Moh.  7 
„  14r 
„      21 


April  4 
„  11 
„  18 
„      25 

May  2 
„  9 
„  16 
„  23 
„      30 

June  6 
„  13 
„  20 
„      27 

July  4 

„  11 

„  18 

„  25 

Aug.  1 
„  8 
„  15 
„      22 
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B. — Parliamentary  Return,  Bank  Notes  Issiied  by  the  Issue  Department  of  the  B<iHk 
of  Etigland  in  each  Week,  from  the  2\st  day  of  Febrwary,  1866,  to  the  25fA  day 
of  July,  1866. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


Week 
ending 

£S 

Notes. 

£10 
Notes. 

£20  to 
£100 
Notes. 

£200  to 
£600 
Notes. 

£1,000 
Notes. 

Notes 

held  by  the 

Public. 

Notes 

held  by  the 

Hank. 

Total 
Issue. 

Seeuritiea. 

Ballioiu 

1866. 
Feb.  21... 

7,889, 

4,005, 

5,916, 

1,590, 

£ 
1,663, 

£ 

20,563, 

£ 
7.409, 

£ 

27,972, 

£ 
15,000, 

£ 

„     28.... 

7,364, 

3,992, 

6,090, 

1,705, 

1,627, 

20,768, 

7,345, 

28,113, 

,> 

^Sy^K^^ 

Mar.    7... 

7,363, 

3,995, 

6,064, 

1,649, 

1,664, 

iO,735> 

7,416, 

28,151, 

16,000, 

»3,«5»t 

„     14... 

7,296, 

3,975, 

5,955, 

1,597, 

1,700. 

20,5^3, 

7,906, 

28,428, 

„ 

13^28, 

„     21... 

7,299, 

3,984, 

6,014, 

1,631, 

1,708, 

20,636, 

7,918, 

28,554, 

n 

«3,554' 

„     28.... 

7,694, 

4,166, 

6,328, 

1,753, 

1,781, 

21,622, 

6,881, 

28,503, 

„ 

^hfo^^ 

AprU   4... 

7,913, 

4,271, 

6,548, 

1,915, 

1,686, 

ii>333, 

6,163, 

28^.86, 

15,000, 

13,486, 

„     11... 

7,989, 

4,262, 

6,435, 

1,634, 

1,725, 

22,045, 

6,318, 

28,363, 

,1 

>3,363. 

„      18.... 

8,052, 

4,307, 

6,424, 

1,779, 

1,742, 

22,304, 

6,738, 

28,042, 

„ 

I3:042, 

„     25... 

8,037, 

4,291, 

6,439, 

1,740, 

1,654, 

22,161, 

6,844, 

28,005, 

I, 

13,005. 

May    2... 

8,116, 

4,332, 

6,760, 

1,954, 

1,712, 

22,873, 

4,839, 

27,712, 

16,000, 

12,712, 

„       9... 

8,063, 

4,299, 

6,482, 

1,798, 

1,703. 

22,345, 

4,950, 

27,295, 

,» 

12,295. 

„     16... 

8,711, 

4,876, 

8,185, 

2,337, 

2,012, 

26,121, 

731, 

26,852, 

„ 

11,852, 

„     23... 

8,610, 

4,764, 

7,825, 

2,248, 

2,022. 

25,469, 

831, 

26,300, 

„ 

11,30c, 

„     30.... 

8,520, 

4,829, 

8,154, 

2,393, 

2,123, 

26,019, 

416, 

26,434, 

„ 

'M34^ 

June    6.... 

8,648, 

4,718, 

7,902, 

2,266, 

2,029. 

25,453, 

2,167, 

27,620, 

15.000, 

12,620, 

„     13.... 

8,576, 

4,860, 

8,156, 

2,276, 

2,098, 

25,966, 

2,730, 

28,696, 

„ 

13,69^^ 

„     20... 

8,427, 

4,803, 

7.899, 

2,103, 

1,876, 

25,107, 

4,067, 

29.174, 

>, 

>4,174- 

„     27.... 

8,445, 

4,769, 

7,726, 

2,006, 

1,878, 

24,824, 

4,347, 

29,171, 

}, 

I4,«7i. 

July     4.... 

8,752, 

4,877, 

7,995, 

2.180, 

2,008, 

25,812, 

3,336, 

29,148, 

16,000, 

14,148' 

„     11... 

8,770, 

4,851, 

7,674, 

1,968, 

1,930, 

25,>93, 

3,095, 

28,288, 

n 

13,288. 

„     18.... 

8,822, 

4,894, 

7,675, 

1,944, 

2,086, 

25421, 

2,499, 

27,920, 

n 

12,920, 

„     25... 

8,787, 

4,883, 

7.687, 

2.002, 

1,904, 

25,263, 

2,630, 

27,893, 

If 

12,893, 
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C.-^  Showing  the  Position  of  the  Bcmk  of  England  and  Bank  of  France, 


Imports  tnd  ExporU  of  Coin  ud  BnllioD. 
March  1  to  Augntt  $i,  18M. 

Coin  and  Bnllion 

[000*1  omHted.] 

iJ 
Banks  of  Eogla 

n 

lud  and  Kianee. 

1866. 

England. 

France. 

1866. 

[COO'S  omittdL] 

iMports. 

firpoctt. 

Excess 

of 
IinporU. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess 

of 
Imports. 

Ensland. 

Bank 
Rate. 

France. 

Bank 
Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Parent. 

£ 

Pr.ct. 

Moh.7 

'4,05  >, 

7 

18,648, 

4 

SfftTCu 

1,520, 

693, 

8a7, 

1,938, 

1,057, 

881,. 

„    14 
„    21 

14,3*8, 
14,456, 

6 

18,874, 
19,808, 

3i 

^ 

„    28 

14,36*, 

— 

20,884, 

— 

April  4 

14,25*, 

— 

20,198, 

— 

April.. 

1,189, 

848, 

446, 

2,304, 

1,298, 

1,006,. 

„    11 
„    18 

14,234, 
13,889, 

^^^ 

20,149, 
20,418, 

I 

„    26 

13,856, 

7 

20,707, 

— 

May  2 

„      9 

13,509, 
13,156, 

8 
9 

21,076, 
20,809, 

— 

May.... 

*,5*i, 

2,268, 

*63, 

4,076, 

1,119, 

*,957,' 

„    16 
„    28 
„    80 

",3*4f 
X  1,858, 

11,879, 

10 

20,685, 
21,466, 
22,624, 

4 

June  6 

I3,*79, 

— 

24,098, 

_ 

June  .. 

7,137, 

8,789, 

3,348, 

io»575» 

3,119, 

7,456,- 

„    18 
„    20 

14,48*, 
14,851, 

, 

24,628, 
25,097, 

I 

„    27 

i5,04*> 

— 

26,985, 

— 

July  4 

14,877. 

— 

26,780, 

— 

July... 

i^S^h 

2,691, 

822, 

5,853, 

3,460, 

2,403," 

„    11 
„    18 
„    26 

13,993, 
13,646, 
13,717, 

.. 

26,292, 
26,868, 
27,688, 

34 

Aug.  1 
„      8 

13,793, 
13,62*, 

— 

28,275, 
29,021, 

— 

Aug 

4^.75, 

2,561, 

1,9*4, 

4t5oo, 

1,376, 

3,^24,  ' 

„    15 
„    22 
„    29 

14,151, 
14,77*, 
15,3*0, 

8 
7 
6 

29,284, 
29,768, 
29,804, 

8 

Total.. 

ao,455, 

12,826, 

7,<530, 

29,*45, 

11,419, 

17,8*7, 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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I>4^—Lord  Cla/rmdofii's  Circular  oft  ^e  Crim  ef  1tB06. 

^  f'OREICW  OlTtOB, 

"  Ifay  12, 1«66. 

"  Bib, — The  monetary  crisis  througli  which  this  ^oonntry  is  now 
'passingi  will  natnnJly  attract  great  attention  io  other  eomiteim, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirahle  that  a  clear  conception  should  he 
formed,  hoth  of  its  nature  and  probahle  exteoit,  but  more  par- 
tionlarlyof  the  measnses  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
adopted  to  enable  the  mercantile  community  to  meet  the  difiSculties 
of  ^e  present  situation. 

*'  Long  -  continued  prosperity  in  commercial  affairs,  and  the 
general  wealth  consequent  on  it,  have  produced  their  ordinary 
results  in  encouraging  speculation,  especially  of  a  monetary  or 
financial  xharacter,  and  fostering  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  by  more 
speedy  means  than  are  presented  by  the  ordinary  method  of  com- 
mercial industry.  Again,  the  &venta  which  are  toJdng  place  on  the 
continent  haTC  tended  not  only  to  .produce  immediate  derangement 
in  commercial  transactions,  but  also  to  shake  that  confidence  in  the 
future  without  which  a  return  to  a  sound  state  in  monetary  matters 
was  not  to  be  looked  for. 

"  The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  crisis  lay  in  the  stoppage 
of  the  great  discount  house  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.,  in  whose 
hands  were  lodged  jnany  millions  -sterling,  which,  in  other  times, 
would  in  great  partibave  formed,  and  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
formed,  the  reserve  of  the  various  private  and  joint-stock  banks  of 
the  country.  This  &ilure  directed  the  action  of  the  panic  against 
the  banks  in  London,  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  the  move- 
ment in  ihe  capital  would  be  followed  by  a  similar  agitation  in  the 
lest  of  the  kingdom,  where,  in  addition  to  the  large  deposits  in  the 
Jiands  of  the  bankers,  theve  are  maaytmiillians  of  paper  circulatioii 
resting  only  on  the  commercial  credit  of  the  issuicrs. 

'^  In  this  state  of  things  it  could  not  be  surprising  that  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  heavily  affected  yesterday, 
and  it  was  the  combined  iconsideration  of  what  had  then  actually 
happened,  and  of  what  might  follow  on  subsequent  days,  whicm 
induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  the  measure  on  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  they  decided.  For,  the  money  drawn 
from  the  banks  having  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  under  the 
influence  of  panic,  the  Bank  of  England  might,  without  some  new 
resource,  have  been  unable  to  continue  its  accustomed  assistance. 
Thus  the  crisis  which  hafl  been  amdously  apprehended  from  this 
combination  of  circumstances,  has  come  at  last,  but  with  a  severity 
and  suddenness,  in  regard  to  its  immediate  consequences,  wh|i<dbi 
fKivld  not  have  been  anticipated. 

'^  The  Bank  of  England  is  prepared  to  extend  relief  to  the 
uianost  of  its  metms,  to  all  cases  which  are  justly  deserving  of  its 
support ;  while  Her  Majesty's  Ck>vernment,  in  full  reliance  on  th^ 
eventual  sanction  of  Parliament,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  go 
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beyond  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  have  signified  to  the  Bank  of 
EDgland  their  pexanission  to  iiold  itself  free  from  the  ohserYance  x)f 
tiiie  ordinary  limitations  on  iia  issues,  if  JJie  exigencies  of  the  time 
require  such  an  extraordinary  measure.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment tvust,  that  by  this  timely  assistance,  ^  eommercial  estalblish- 
ments  whieh  are  based  on  sound  pmaciples,  and  *have  iheen  'COUp 
dmoied  with  proper  prudenoe,  y^SX  'be  enaUed  to  ^dthitaod  tbe 
shock  to  ^hich  the  panic  oecaaioned  by  tbe  recent  great  failure 
in  the  City  will  have  exposed  them.  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  is  any  general  want  of 
soundness  in  tbe  ordinary  -trade  of  this  country  which  can  gire 
reasonable  ground  ^fer  anxiety  or  aJarm,  either  in  this  ootan^ry.er 
abroad ;  they  are  satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  present  ensia, 
peculiar  and  unprecedented  as  it  is,  is  one  of  a  character  essentially 
more  favourable  than  others  ■  w  utcu  'bafve  •been  'snecessfuny  passed 
through;  and  all  that  is  required  is,  that  all  classes  shoiUd  co- 
operate with  the  Grovemment  in  endeavouring  to  allay  needless 
alarm,  aud  in  acting  iwith  prudence  and  forbearance  while  so  Qiuch 
agitation  prevails. 

"  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  GovBTOment  to  be  df  great 
importance  that  tibe^coBsmercial  interests  abroad  shonld  be  reassured 
in  regard  to  what  is  passing  in  this  oountry ;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
lost  no  time  in  authorising  you  to  make  known  to  the  Government 
to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  .generally  to  those  who  have  a 
•direct  interest  in  «uch  matters,  the  idew  taken  by  Her  Jd^jissty's 
Government  of  the  present  state  of  afikirs,  the  active  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  avert  any  evil  consequenoes,  and  the 
-confidence  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  ihat  those  mea- 
sures will  be  attended  with  success. 

"  The  abatement  of  the  panic  in  tiaeCity  this  mopokig^s.  Her 
Majetft/s  Government  trust,  an  earnest  of  the  good  result  'Iflcely  io 
attend  the  measures  which  they  have  authorised  the  Bank  of  'Eng- 
land to^adopt. 

"  I.am,  with  gTeat*trTifii, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  humble  Servarit, 
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E, — Efecti  of  the  Quarterly  Monetary  Tides  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  1862-69:— 
Showing  (1)  the  Amount  of  the  Government  Payments,  as  Indicated  by  the  Decrease  in 
the  Oovemment  Deposits;  (2)  the  Increase  of  Private  Deposits,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  Oovemment  Payments;  (3)  the  Increase  of  the  Private  Securities  {Loans  to  the 
Public),  in  conseqitence  of  the  Quarterly  Payments  of  Rent,  <tc»,  on  the  part  of  the 
Public;  (4)  the  Increase  in  the  Note  Circulation,  in  connection  with  those  Payments  on 
the  part  of  the  OoverrvmerU  and  the  Public.  The  a'j^proojch  of  the  Quarterly  Tide  is  first 
Indicated  by  an  Increase  in  the  Private  Securities:  then  come,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
Oovemment  Payments,  and  the  Increase  in  the  PrivcUe  Deposits  and  in  the  Note 
Circulation. 

[pOCTf  omitted.] 


GoTemment 
Depodtt. 

Dec.  25,  '61 

Jan.    1,  *62 

II       8,    „ 

Increase .... 

Mar.  26,  '62 

April  2,   „ 

If       9,    „ 

Increase .... 

June  26,  '62 

July    2,   „ 

i»        9,    „ 

Increase .... 

Oct.     1,  '62 
,»       8,   „ 
,1      lfii   II 
II     22,   „ 
,1     29,   „ 

Increase  .... 

Dec.  24,  '62 
1,     81,   „ 

Jan.  7, '63 
,.     14,    „ 

Increase... 

Prirate 
DepodU. 

Dec.  18, '61 

„      25,   „ 

Jan.     1,  '62 

Increase .... 

Mar.  26,  '62 
AprU   2,   „ 

Increase  .... 

June  26,  '62 
July    2,   „ 

Increase.... 

Sept.  17,  '62 

„       24,    „ 

Oct.     1,  „ 

Increase .... 

Dec.  17,  '62 
„     24,   „ 
„     31,   „ 

Increase .... 

Prirate 
SecuriUes. 

Dec.  25,  '61 

Jan.     1,  '62 

II        8,    „ 

II      15,   „ 

1,      22,   „ 

Increase .... 

Mar.  26,  '62 

April  2,   „ 

,»        9,    „ 

„      16,   „ 

Increase.... 

June  25,  '62 

July    2,   „ 

„       ^»   ,1 

II      16,   „ 

Increase .... 

Sept.  24,  '62 
Oct,     1,   „ 

i»        8,   ,. 

,1      15,   ,1 

Increase .... 
Dec.  24, '62 

n       «»A,    „ 

Jan.     7, '63 
,1      14.   „ 

Increase .... 

tion. 

Jan.    1,1862 
1.      8,    „ 

£ 
7.341, 
4,543, 

£ 

13.310, 
i5-,036, 
i8,zo6. 

£ 

16,523, 
16,826, 
18,761, 

£ 

20,201. 
20,818, 
21.087, 
21,461. 
21,698, 

Decrease  .... 

2,803, 

4.897, 

2,238, 

1,497, 

April  2, 1862 
»      "i    ,1 
.1    16,    „ 

8,456, 
5,625, 
5,225, 

13,154, 
I3i6z3i 
16,336, 

18,245, 
18,906,- 

20,816, 
21,602. 
21,822. 
22,048. 

Decrease.... 

8,231, 

3,182, 

661, 

2,284, 

Julj   2,1862 
„      ^1    11 
,»    16,    „ 

9.672, 
5,430, 
5,223, 

>3,399i 
13,852, 
17,199, 

20,243, 
21,529, 

21,173, 
22;242. 
22,604, 
23,086, 

Decrease.... 

4.449, 

3,800, 

1,286, 

1,912, 

Sept.  24, 1862 
Oct.    1,    „ 

9,268, 
8,487, 
8,334, 
6,254, 
5,944. 

»3,595, 
»3.530| 
15.712, 
15,198, 
16,456, 

19,493, 
19.525. 
19,791, 

21,307, 
22,365, 
22,188, 
22,395. 

Decrease  .... 

3,324, 

2,925, 

299, 

1,095. 

Dec.  24, 1862 
,»     81,     9, 

Jan.    7,1868 
„    14,    „ 

8,664, 
8,339, 
8,783, 
4,280, 

14,306, 
15,469, 
14.393. 
16,773, 

19.358, 
20,115, 
21,146, 

20,160, 
20,516, 
20,980, 
21,019. 

Decrease.... 

4,502, 

2,466, 

1,788, 

868. 
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Quarterly  Mmvetary  Tides  upon  the  Bank  of  England — CovUd. 
[OOCi  omitted.] 

Depontf. 

Mar.  26,  '68 

April  1,    „ 

„       8,    „ 

It     15,    „ 

Increase.... 

June  24, '68 

July    1,    „ 

if       8,    „ 

Increase .... 

Sept.  23,  '63 
,1     30,    „ 

Increase .... 

Dec.  23,  '68 

»     30,    „ 

Jan.     6, '64 

M        18|     „ 

Increase .... 

Mar.  28,  '64 

i»     30,    „ 

April  6,    „ 

»i      13,    „ 

»     20,   „ 

Increase  .... 
June  29,  '64 

July    6,  „ 

»f     13,    „ 

Increase .... 

Oct.     5,  '64 
„     12,    „ 
»     19,    „ 

Increase .... 

Plrirate 
Deposits. 

Mar.  18,  '63 

„     25,   „ 

April  1,   „ 

Increase .... 

June  24,  '68 
July    1.  „ 

Increase .... 

Sept.  16,  '68 
„  28,  „ 
„     30,    „ 

Oct.     7,   „ 

Increase .... 

Dec.  23/68 

„     30,    „ 

Jan.     6, '64 

Increase.... 

Mfir.  28,  '64 

„     30,    „ 

April  6,    „ 

Increase .... 

June  22,  '64 

„     29,    „ 

July    6,   „ 

Increase .... 

Sept  21, '64 
„     28,    „ 

Oct.     5,    „ 
»»     12,    „ 

Increase .... 

Frirate 
Securities. 

Mar.  25,  '63 

April   1,   „ 

„        8,   „ 

„      15,    „ 

»,      22,   „ 

Increase ... 

June  24,  '63 

July    1,   „ 

»,        8,    „ 

„      15,    „ 

Increase .... 

Sept.  23,  '63 
„     30,    „ 

Oct.     7,    „ 
„     •■■^    „ 

Increase .... 

Dec.  23,  '63 
„     30,    „ 

Jan.     6,  '64 
„     13,    „ 

Increase... 

Mar.  28,  '64 
„     30,    „ 

April   6,    „ 
„      13,    „ 

Increase .... 

June  22,  '64 
„     29,    „ 

July     6,    „ 
„     13,    „ 
„     20,    „ 

Increase .... 

Sept.  28,  '64 

Oct.     5,   „ 

„     12,    „ 

„     19,    „ 

Increase .... 

Circolt- 
tion. 

Mar.  25, 1868 
April  1,    „ 

j>     15,    „ 

& 

10,864, 

10,107, 

6,714, 

5,769, 

£ 

12,742, 

i3»'72, 
14,830, 
15,013, 

£ 

20,192, 
20,505, 
21,310, 

£ 
20,136, 
20,966, 
21,279, 
21,327, 
21,418, 

Decrease.... 

4,595, 

2,271, 

1,119, 

1,277, 

July    1,1863 
»      8,    „ 
„    15,    „ 

10,356, 
5,594, 
4,948, 

13,810, 

16,275, 
18,596, 

21,408, 
25,343, 

20,526, 
21,789, 
22,048, 
22,195, 

Decrease.... 

5,408,. 

4,786, 

3,935, 

1,669, 

Sept.80, 1868 
Oct.    7,    „ 
„     14.    „ 
»    21,    „ 

9,270, 
9,510, 
4,616, 
4,438, 

12,860, 

13,717, 
12,894, 

16,353, 

i9,4i4f 
19,723, 
22,513, 
22,592, 

21,516, 
22,318, 
22,545, 
22,561, 

Decrease.... 

5,072, 

3,493, 

3,178, 

1,346, 

Dec  80, 1868 

Jan.    6,    '64 

,»     13,     „ 

10,842, 

10,002, 

5,264, 

12,712, 
13,021, 
13,053, 
15,412, 

21,411, 
22,354, 
22,433, 

20,263, 
20,687, 
21,322, 
21,396, 

Decrease .... 

4,738, 

2,700, 

1,022, 

1,134, 

Mftr.80,1864 
April  6,    „ 
n     18,    „ 
„     20,-,, 

10,280, 
9,819, 
5,930, 
5,787, 

12,480, 
12,659, 
13,348, 
13,586, 
13,684, 

20,742, 
22,199, 

22,853, 

20,367, 
20,909, 
21,629, 
21,786,  1 

Decrease.... 

4,493, 

1,204, 

2,111, 

1,419, 

June  29, 1864 
July    6,    „ 
„    18,    n 
„    20,    „ 

10,214, 
9,489, 
4,684, 
4,462, 

12,800, 
13^*71, 
15,083, 

20,730, 
22,079, 
23,067. 

20,626, 
21,154, 
21,890, 
22,161, 
22,808, 

Decrease .... 

5,751, 

2,283, 

2,338, 

1,677, 

Sept.28,1864 
Oct.    6»    „ 
„    12,    „ 
„    19,    « 

7,084, 
6,878, 
7,023, 
3,274, 

11,732, 
13,206, 
14,098, 

19,901, 
20,404, 
20,837, 
21,923, 

20,752, 
21,916, 
21,574, 
21,829, 

Decrease.... 

8,810, 

2,367, 

2,022, 

1,077, 

V 
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K-^Efects  of  the  Quarterly  Monetary  Tides  vpen  the  Bank  of  Ef^gland^CoMd. 

1000^  omitted.] 


GoTemmait 
Depodti. 

Deo.  28,  '64 
Jan.     4,  '66 

w        11,    „ 

Increase.... 

Mar.  29,  '65 

April   5,  „ 

n       12,    „ 

Increase.... 

June  28,  '65 

July    5,  „ 

„      12,  „ 

Increase .... 

Sept  27,  '65 

Oct.     4,  „ 

„     11,  „ 

„      18,  „ 

Decrease.... 

Dec  28,  '65 

Jan.     4,  '66 

„      11,   „ 

Increase .... 

Mar.  28,  '66 

April    4,   „ 

„      "■"*•,   „ 

Increase .... 

June  27,  '66 

July     6,  „ 

„     11,   „ 

Increase.... 

PriTEte 
Depositi. 

Dec  21,  '64 

„     28,  „ 

Jan.     4, '65 

Increase.... 

Mar.  15,  '65 
„     22,  „ 

„      29,   „ 
April   5,  „ 

Liorease .... 

June  21,  '65 
„      28,    „ 

July    6,  „ 

Increase.... 

Sept  27,  '65 
Oct     4,  „ 

Increase .... 

Dec  20,  '65 

„      28,   „ 

Jan.     4,  '66 

Increase  .... 

Mar.  21,  '66 

„      28,   „ 

April   4,  „ 

Increase .... 

June  20,  '66 

„     27,  „ 

July    5,  „ 

Increase.... 

PrivaU 

Dec  28,  '64 

Jan.     4,  '65 

„      11,   H 

„      18,   „ 

Increase.... 

Mar.  22,  '66 

„      29,  „ 

April  5,  „ 

„      12,   „ 

Increase  ».. 

June  21.  '66 
„     28,  „ 

July  5,  „ 
„     12,  „ 

Increase .... 

Sept  27,  '66 

Oct     4,  „ 

„     11,  „ 

„      18,  „ 

„      25,   „ 

Increase .... 

Dec  28, '65 

Jan.     4,  '66 

„      11,   „ 

Increase.... 

Mar.  21,  '66 

„      28,  „ 

April   4,  „ 

Increase .... 

June  27,  '66 

July     5,  „ 

„     11,  „ 

>»     18,  ., 

Ltoreaae.... 

Dec  28, 1864 

Jan.    4,     '65 

«    11,    „ 

»    18»    „ 

£ 
8,601, 
8,500, 
4,446, 
4,188, 

13,041, 
13,875, 
16,174, 

£ 

'8,754, 
19,787, 
21,712, 

193U)l 
21,007, 
21,018, 
21,M4. 

Decrease .... 

4,414, 

3,134, 

2,967, 

l.«3. 

Kar.29, 1865 
Aprils,    „ 

9,889, 
9,882, 
5,826, 

13,478, 
14,171, 
15,415, 

20/D84, 
21,264, 
21,151, 
21,515, 

20.389. 
21,883, 
21,761, 

Decrease .... 

4,013, 

«,936, 

1,431, 

1,5a. 

June  28, 1865 
July  5,    „ 
«    12,    ), 

10,488, 
9,848, 
4,690, 

i3,7H, 
14,443, 
16,229, 

20,750, 
22,036,, 
23,230, 

M4Mk 
21,47«, 
22,718, 
22,944, 

Decrease .... 

6,898, 

1,505, 

2,479, 

1.790, 

Oct    4,1865 
,,    11,    „ 
„    18»    >, 

6.892, 
7,229, 
3,689. 

14,492, 
13,799, 
13,506, 
14,014, 

21,257, 
24,170, 

22.138, 
23,32% 
22,868, 
22,884, 
23,370, 

Decrease .... 

3.303, 

986, 

2,913, 

1,288, 

Dec  28, 1865 

Jan.    4,1866 

„    11,    „ 

„    18,    „ 

8,64t, 
7,579, 
3,6t4, 
3,270, 

13,236, 
14,728, 
16,232, 

21,628, 
22,507, 
24,732, 

20,864^ 
22,222. 
21,901, 

Decrease .... 

6,274, 

2,996, 

3,104, 

1,368, 

Mar.  28, 1866 

April  4,    „ 

.  „    11,    „ 

. «    18,     n 

8,375, 
7,693, 
4,057. 
4,045, 

13,332, 
13,351, 
14,956, 

19,392, 
21,879, 
22,095, 

21,088, 
22,008, 
22,776, 

Decrease .... 

4,330, 

1,624, 

2,702, 

1.748, 

June  27, 1866 
July   4,    „ 
„    11,    „ 
»    18,    „ 

7,966. 
6,800. 
2,727, 
2,162, 

20,840, 
19,940, 

2Iyf72, 

31,209, 
30,884, 
30,750, 

25,888, 
26,408, 
28,89», 
«,186, 

Decoreaie .... 

6.804. 

1 

1,533, 

1,460, 

1,114. 
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J>^odt» 

Oct     8,  '66 
..     10.  ,. 
.,     17.  „ 

Incieaae .... 

Dec.  i6,'66 

Jan.     2,  '67 

.»        9,    „ 

Increaae.... 

M«^S7,'e7 

April  3,  „ 

»     10.  „ 

>»     !•>  I. 

Inereaae.... 

June  26.  '67 

JtJy    3.  „ 

,.     10,  „ 

Inereaae .... 

Sept.  86.  '67 

Oct.     2,  „ 

11        9,   „ 

II      16,  „ 

Increase .... 

Dec.  26,  '67 

Jan.     1,'68 

11       "i  II 

Increase .... 

Mar.  25,  '68 
April   1,  „ 

»      s,  „ 
Ino^ease .... 

Prifats 
Deponlp. 

Sept26»'66 
Oct     8,  „ 

Inciktfe .... 

Dec.  19, '66 

II      25,    „ 

Jan.     2, '67 

Increase.... 

Mar^  20,  '67 

II     27,  „ 
April   3,  „ 

Increaai .... 
June  19,  '67 

ay        26,     „ 

July    3,  „ 

Increase .... 

Sept.  25,  »67 

Oct     2,  „ 

II       9i  II 

Increase .... 

Dec.  18, '67 

»     26,  „ 

Jan.     1,'68 

Increase .... 

Mar.  18,  '68 

II      26,  „ 

A^   1,  „ 

mei^ease.... 

Privatf 
SecoritiM. 

S^t  26,  '66 
Oct     1,  ^ 

Increase ..» 

Dec.  26, '66 

Jan.     2,  '67 

II       "1  1, 

„     16,  „ 

Increase .... 

Mar.  27,  '67 

April   8,  „ 

„     10,,, 

,1     *«,  II 

Increase .... 

June  26,  '67 

July     3,  „ 

„      10,  „ 

1,      17i   1, 

Increase.... 

Sept  25,  '67 

Oct.     2,  „ 

I,       ^,  „ 

„     16,   „ 

Increase .... 

Dec.  25,  '67 

Jan.     1,'68 

II       9i   II 

II     15,   II 

Increase.... 

Mar.  25,  '68 

April   1,  „ 

II       6,  „ 

Increase .... 

arcQla. 
turn. 

Sept  26, 1866 
Oek.    S.    „ 

»    10,    „ 

>*     17>     n 

99      ^       l> 

£ 
6,889, 
6,169, 
6,266, 
S.893, 
8,218, 

£ 

17,210, 

I7i455i 
i8,779i 

£ 

11,75^1 
aa,94«i 

£ 
M,627, 
24,996, 

Decrease .... 

3,m, 

i,5<59, 

1,189, 

1,869, 

Dec.  26,1866 

Jan.    2,    '67 

»      ^1    i> 

8,706, 
8,162, 
4.444, 

20yS9h 

23.050, 

I9i825i 
20,241, 
22,817, 

22,884, 
23,745, 
23,796, 
23,810, 

Decrease.... 

4,262. 

4,457, 

2,99  X, 

426, 

lfa».27,1867 
April  3,    „ 
,,    10,    „ 
«    17i    „ 

9,824, 
8,619, 
8,711, 
5,898. 

I7ii70, 
I7i67«, 
19,046, 

18,877, 
20,018, 
20,75a, 

22,828, 
23,656, 
28,660, 
23,907, 

Decrease.... 

3.925, 

i|87(5i 

i|875i 

1,079, 

June  26, 1867 
July   3,    „ 
„    10,    „ 
j>    I'l    11 

11.105, 
9,367, 
6,121, 
4,618, 

i7i854i 
18,868, 

18,516, 
20,098, 
2o,45^> 

23,736, 
24,824, 
24,609, 
24,673, 

Decrease.... 

6,487, 

3,378. 

ii940| 

1,089, 

Sept  25, 1867 
Oct    2,    „ 

»      9,     „ 

8,861, 
7,627, 
7,567, 
4,457, 
4,408, 

i8,9i9> 
18,430, 
18,303, 
20A3h 

17|I22, 

17,2531 
17II64, 

23,951, 
25,460, 
25,080, 
25,596, 

Deoeate.... 

3,953, 

2,130, 

131I 

1,646, 

Deo.  as,  1867 

Jan.    1,    '68 

»     °»    » 

»    16.    ,1 

7,179, 
6.314, 
3,651, 
3,226, 

18,766, 
ai|655i 
i3i4i7> 

17,219, 
17,519, 
20,125, 

23,981, 
24,242, 
24,880, 
24,906, 

Deoveaae  .... 

8,964, 

4,<55o> 

2,906, 

1,076, 

lCw.26,1868 
April  1,    „ 
»     8,    „ 

7,287, 
6,910, 
8,894, 

i9»5o*» 
20,292, 
*i|i47, 

1 7,9^71 

19,040, 
20,698, 

23,335, 
24,692. 
25,124, 

Deereaae .... 

8,898,   ■ 

l,<f44, 

2i73i, 

1,789, 
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[000^  omitted.] 


June  24, 1868 

July   1,    i» 

it      o,    ,} 

>}    15,    „ 

>»    22,    „ 

Decrease .... 


Sept:30, 1868 
Oct.    7,    „ 
>»    ■'•^    >» 
*>    21,    „ 

Decrease .... 


Dec.  30, 1868 

Jan.    6,    '69 

»>    13,    „ 


Decrease.., 


Mar.  31, 1869 
April  7,    „ 
>i    l*>    »» 

Decrease .... 


June  30, 1869 
July   7,    „ 
>i »  1^    » 

Decrease  .... 


Sept.29,1869 
Oct*    6,    „ 
>i    18>    » 


Decrease. 


GoTenunent 
Bqtotiti. 


£ 
8,095, 
7,021, 
4,396, 
3,360, 
3,140, 


4,955, 


5,385, 
6,307, 
3,838, 
3,550, 


1,835, 


7,302, 
6,466, 
3,638, 


3,664, 


7,891, 
4,755, 
4,306, 


3,585, 


8,762, 
4,456, 
3,920, 


4,842, 


5,590, 
3,971, 
3,489, 


2,102, 


June  24,  '68 

July     1,  „ 

»        'J   » 


Increase. 


Sept.  30,  '68 
Oct.     7,  „ 

»>      21,   „ 

Increase ... 


Dec.  23,  '68 

II  30,   „ 

Jan.  6,  '69 

II  13,  „ 

Increase... 


Mar.  24,  '6t 

II      31,   „ 

April   7,  „ 

Increase. 


June  28,  '61 

„      30,    „ 

July    7,  „ 

Increase. 


Sept  29, '69 
Oct.     6,  ), 


Increase'. 


Prirate 
Deposita. 


£ 

I9i53ii 
»ii497, 


3i627, 


i8,735» 

l8,022, 

20,406, 


a.3831 


17,851, 
19^4-89, 
19,496, 

21,118, 


3,2^7, 


17,033. 
17,479, 
18,803, 


1,770, 


16,973, 
19,150, 
21,091, 


4.129, 


17,222, 
19,642, 


2.420, 


June  24,  '68 
July     1,  „ 


Increase .... 


Sept.  23,  '68 
I,      3U,    „ 

Oct.     7,  „ 


Increase... 


Dec.  16, '68 

23 

,1      30,   „ 


Increase.. 


Mar.  24,  '6 
».      31,   , 


Increase. 


June  28,  '69 
.,     30,  „ 

Increase ... 


Sept.  22,  '69 

,.     29,   „ 

Oct.     6,  „ 

Increase... 


Prirmtc 
SecniitiM. 


£ 

18,160, 
20,452, 


2,291, 


« 5,999, 
16,367, 
16,054, 


368, 


17,495, 
18,339. 
20,781, 


3,286, 


19,124, 
20,131, 


1,006, 


16,465, 
20,552, 


4,087, 


14.825, 
16,697, 
16,378, 


1.873. 


June  24,  '68 
July     1,   „ 


Inoreaae. 


Sept.  23,  '68 

„     30,   „ 

Oct     7,  „ 


Increase.. 


Dec  23,  '68 

„  30,   „ 

Jan.     6,  '69 

.,  13,  „ 

Increaae... 


Mar.  24,  '61 

..      31,   „ 

April   7,  „ 

Increase. 


June  23,  '69 
..       "O,    „ 

July    7,  „ 
Increase... 


Sept.  22,  '69 
J.      29,   „ 

Oct.     6,  „ 
..      13,   „ 

Increase... 
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E  contdSuiDiARYy  1862-69. 
[000*1  omitted.] 


Tnr. 

Quarter. 

Depoiits 
(Decrease). 

Private 
DepoMU 
(Increaae). 

Prirate 
Secnritiea 
(lucreaie). 

Note 
Grcnlatioii 
(Increaae). 

Gold 

inCironlation 

(Increaae). 

1862 
'63 
'64 
'66 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 

Jannary 

„        

„        

„        

n         

„         

„          

„         •• 

Ayerage 

April 

£ 
2,803, 
4,602, 
4,738, 
4,415, 
5,274, 
4,262, 
3,954, 
8,664, 

£ 

4,897, 
2,466, 
2,700, 
1,413, 
1,358, 
426, 
1,075, 
1,251, 

£ 

2,239, 
1,788, 
1,022, 

3,134, 
2,996, 
4,457, 
4,650, 
3,267, 

£ 
1,497, 
869, 
1,134, 
2,967, 
8,104, 
2,991, 
2,906, 
3,286, 

£ 

50, 

33,611, 

15,586, 

23,553, 

18,764, 

— 

4,201, 

1,948, 

2,944, 

2,344, 

— 

1862 

2,232, 
4,696, 
4,493, 
4,013, 
4,330, 
8,926, 

3,393, 

3,686, 

3,182, 
2,271, 
1,204, 
1,722, 
1,743, 
1,079, 

1,789, 
1,082, 

661, 

1,119, 
2,111, 
1,936, 
1,624, 
1,876, 

1,644, 
1,770, 

2,234. 
1,277, 
1,419, 
1,481, 
2,702, 
1,875, 

2,732,  { 

1,006, 

'63 

'64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

732r-2  weeks 

'69 

ending  April  15 

July  

31,666, 

14,072, 

12,741, 

14,676, 

— 

3,946, 

1,759, 

1,593, 

1,834, 

— 

1862 

4,449, 
6,408, 
6,761, 
6,898, 
6,804, 
6,487, 

4,966, 

4,842, 

3,801, 
4,786, 
2,283, 
1,790, 

1,114, 

1,089, 

1,070, 
1,342, 

1,286, 

3,935, 
2.338, 
2,505, 
1,533, 
3,378, 

3,627, 

4,129, 

1,913, 
1,669, 
1,678, 
2.479, 
1,460, 
1,940, 

2,291,  { 

4,087, 

'63 

W    %*A.J 

'64 

'65 

'66 

»9       

'67 

'68 

715,-8  weeks 

'69 

ending  Jal7  IS 

Ayerage 

October 

„        

„        

„        

„ 

„        

„ 

Ayerage 

43,594, 

17,275, 

22,731, 

14,697, 

— 

6,449, 

2,159, 

2,841, 

1,826, 

— 

1862 
'63 
'64 
'65 
•66 
'67 

'68 

'69 

3,324, 
5,072, 
3,810, 
3,308, 
8,171. 
3,963, 

1,836, 

2.102, 

2,925, 
3,493, 
2,367, 
1,238, 

1,646, 
1,123, 
1,221, 

299, 
3,178, 

2,021, 

985, 

1,569, 
2,130, 

2,383, 
2,420, 

1,096, 
1,345, 
1,077, 
3,914, 
1,189, 
131, 

868,  { 

1,873, 

1,500,-4  weeks 
ending  Oetober  SI 

26,670, 

15,381, 

13,015, 

10,991, 

— 

8,321, 

1,923, 

1,627, 

1,874, 

— 

L 
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242    Pattebson — On  Uoneiwry  DramBf  a/nd  the  Crisis  of  1866.  [  Jxme, 

F. — Tahle  sh<ymnff  {Cols.  1  and  2)  the  Balance  of  Cold  taken  into  Bank  from  Abroad,  omT 
of  OM  taken  out  of  Bank  for  Export;  CoL  a  the  Ammint  of  Oold  in  Banky  and  Coli. 
4  and  5  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Gold  Onn  in  Home  Circulatioti.  {Gold  in  BcaJt 
on  26th  December,  1867,  —  ^6*  1,941,047). 

[000*1  onftled.} 


1 

sn 

8 

4              6 

1 

"T- 

8 

nr" 

S 

1868. 

ll.ll^fflMI 

eoldin 
CireiaaUoA. 

1868. 

Bdtaoe. 

G<ddiB 
Orcolatte. 

•^ 

Gold 

We6k 

Gold 

Week 

ending 

In. 

Oat 

inBMk. 

In- 

De- 

euding 

In. 

Oot. 

inBaak. 

In- 
eresse. 

CCMM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.  1.... 

71. 

— 

22,000, 

— 

50, 

Jttljr  1 

107, 

— 

22,751, 

319, 



..     8... 

63, 

— 

22,o6l, 

SSf 

»     8 

1*, 

— 

22,552, 

274» 



„  16... 

23, 

22,086, 

49, 

«   16 

2*1, 

22,187, 

124, 



„  22... 



26, 

22,201, 

— 

141, 

»   22 

17, 

22,077, 

126, 



„  29.... 



89, 

22,320, 

— 

208, 

»   29. 

66, 

22,965, 

942, 

Feb.  6.... 



629. 

ai,755» 

35, 

,_ 

Xag.6 

^^ 

200, 

22,372, 

393, 



„   12.... 



446, 

21,605, 

295, 

•   12, 

ifiot 



20,801, 

1,721, 



„   19.... 



637, 

21,192, 

— 

"4, 

«   19 

86, 



20,735, 

152, 



„  26... 



108, 

ai>350i 

— 

261, 

„  26 

«s^ 



20,774, 

43, 



Mar.  4... 



252, 

21,136, 



38, 

Sept.  2 

260, 



20,847, 

187, 



„  11... 



73, 

21,180, 

— 

116, 

..     9 

128, 



20,736, 

234, 



„   18.... 



11. 

21,281, 

— 

"3, 

..  16 

32, 



20,776, 

8, 

„  26.... 



11, 

aiyf38, 

-^ 

168, 

„  23 

298. 



20,965, 

104, 

— 

n  80 

aai. 



20,501, 

^5. 

— 

April  1.... 



148. 

»i,i04, 

181, 

— 

..     8.... 

82, 

20,825, 

361, 

— 

Oct   7 

w. 



20,708, 

— 

48» 

„  16.... 

77, 

— 

ao,7ii, 

191, 

— 

»  M 

10, 

20,164, 

534, 

„  22.... 



224, 

ao,5i7> 

— 

40, 

»  21 

106, 

— 

»9,947, 

323, 



„  29.... 

110, 

— 

ao,^33> 

4> 

n   S& 

71, 

^9,845, 

31, 



M»7  6... 
„   18.... 
„   20.... 
„  27.... 

290, 
815, 

58, 
144, 

20,403, 
*o,29i, 
20,789, 
21,291, 

177, 

32, 
208, 
187, 

Hot.  4 
»  11 
»   18 
„  26 

— 

204, 
120, 
176, 
168, 

19,478, 
"9,359, 
18,357, 
18,257, 

163, 

826, 

1» 

Is, 

Deo.  2 



166, 

18,037, 

54, 



Jnoe  3.... 

627, 

— 

21,970, 

— 

52, 

»     9 

— 

118, 

17,842, 

78, 

— 

„  10... 

m, 

— 

22,205, 

— 

104, 

„   16 

66, 



18,158, 

— 

252» 

„  17.... 

135, 

— 

22,571, 

— 

23', 

a  23 

26, 



18,292, 

— 

107, 

„  24.... 

212, 

— 

22»9^3, 

— 

180, 

„  30 

66, 



18,446, 

— 

88, 

2,103, 

2,668, 

-_ 

1,004, 

2,596, 

1,877, 

1,618, 



6,380. 

1,5049 

^ 

J 

L          I          J 

V. 

J 

V 

•'     jr 

£560,  OK^ 

Deer.  £1,592, 

£359 

,  into 

lucr.i 

^4,876, 

SUXHABY. 

£  £ 

Lees  Gk)ld  in  Bank  OQ  80th  December,  1868,  tLnnl  ^    ^ 

on  25th  December,  1867 J  ""  3,495,«89 

Qt)ld  taken  out  of  Bank  for  export 201,000 

JsasnsMe  of  €k>ld  in  drcnlation  3,284,189 

3,485,189* 

*  There  is  an  error  of  io,oool.  here  in  the  resqU  of  the  oalcidations,  but  I  cannot  disooTer  the 
lonroe  of  it. 
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On  the  LfOnxEKOB  of  Local  Taxation. 
By  PBonsssos  Jaiibs  E.  Thobolb  Boqebs,  M.A. 

[Bend  befive  the  Statiitieal  Sodetj,  May,  lS7a] 

GOHXEMTSt 

PAOI    I  PA&S 

L-«^lie  P^par.^ ^^^..^  243  |  Assihi>iz.--Loob1  BtJkm,  186i-6e  256 

L—The  Tofer. 

Local  taxation  (hj  ir hich  I  nndeovtancl  the  leyj  of  eeiiain  rates  on 
the  occnpiera  or  owners  of  real  estate,  with  the  object  of  meeting 
the  costs  of  certain  baranohes  of  pnblic  expenditure)  has  become  by 
reason  of  its  magnitnde,  its  rapid  increase,  and  the  fSsunhtj  which  it 
ofBars  for  carrying  ont  any  project  of  legislation,  the  ends  of 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  increasing  the  pnblic  burdens,  a 
matter  of  greafc  present  interest.  They  who  advocate  any  snch 
change  or  reform  as  inrolTes  expense,,  always  suggest  either  that 
tha  costs  should  be  defrayed  from  the  rates,  or  should  be  put  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  As^  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  admi- 
nii^braiacm  of  these  charges  is  most  economically  conducted  when 
the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  impose  the  tax,  the  balance  of 
opiaicHi  is  rather  in  &vonr  of  raising  these  charges  by  local  taxa- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  small  reason  for  this  opinion. 
An  elected  board  of  administrators  is  constantly  charged  with 
niggardliness,  very  rarely  with  pro^tiseness.  The  heads  of  (Govern- 
ment departments  are  very  seldom  accused  of  stinginess  or  even 
economy,  but  the  complaint  of  excessive  and  wasteful  expenditure 
is  freqnentfy  raised  against  them.  Local  rates,  too,  are  criticised 
with  tolerable  severiij ;  imperial  taxation,  which  till  latterly  has 
grown  as  rt^dly  as  local,  is  endured  with  patience,  and  attempts  to 
reduce  it  are  freqnentiy  unpopular.  The  taxation,  too,  which  is 
levied  locally  is  direct ;  and  however  true  it  may  be  in  the  abstract, 
that  a  taxpayer  contributes  as  effectually,  whether  he  pays  25  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  his  tea  and  sugar,  or  is  rated  to  the  tenement 
which  he  oooupies  in  an  equal  amount,  he  is  certainly  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  latter  than  be  is  to  the  forma*,  and  ther^re  is  more 
likely  to  claim  value  received  for  the  contribution  which  he  makes. 
The  question  of  local  taxation  is  resolved  into  three  topics — ^iis 
amount,  its  incidence,  and  its  compensations.  I  purpose  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  this  paper  to  the  second  of  these  su})jects,  but 
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it  will  be  impossible  to  omit  reference  to  the  third.  It  is  possible 
that  a  local  tax  may  be  nothing  bat  a  compnlsory  investment  of 
capital,  and  that  the  investment  may  return  a  handsome  interest  to 
the  contributor.  It  is  possible  that  a  local  tax  may  be  only  an 
indirect  means  of  distributing,  with  greater  or  less  equity,  a  propor- 
tion of  those  business  expenses  which  are  necessary  towards  carry- 
ing on  any  industrial  undertaking,  and  that  the  form  which  the  tax 
takes  may  be  one  by  which  those  expenses  are  materially  lightened. 
It  may  even  shift  them  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  do  not  share 
in  any  of  the  profits  obtained  by  the  industry  which  has  been  under- 
taken. It  is  possible  that,  in  consideration  of  real  or  presumed 
charges  of  an  exceptional  nature,  levied  on  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  real  estate,  certain  exemptions  or  privileges  are  granted  to  such 
owners  or  occupiers  which  not  only  make  up  for  what  is  really 
exceptional,  but  actually  confer  certain  solid  advantages  on  those 
who,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  have  clamoured  that  they  are  liable  to 
peculiar  burdens  which  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  obtain  peculiar 
compensations,  which  they  certainly  ought  not  to  have.  It  will 
not,  I  think,  be  difficult  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  illustrate 
these  cases. 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  paper  (compiled  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  totals  of  which  are  comprised  in  a  pap^r  read 
by  Mr.  Pnrdy  before  Section  F  at  the  Exeter  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society),  the 
amount  of  local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales  raised  in  rateable 
areas  is  given  at  16,733,000/.*  By  &r  the  greatest  part  of  these 
taxes,  whatever  their  ultimate  incidence  may  be,  is  paid  in  tiie  first 
instance  by  the  occupier.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  local  taxes  are  for  the  most  part  paid  in  equal  moieties  by 
the  owner  and  the  occupier.  We  shall,  I  hope,  see  in  the  course 
of  this  paper  that  this  distinction  is  not  unimportant. 

Of  this  local  taxation  rather  less  than  one-half  is  expended  in 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  amount  of  this  tax  is,  unfortunately, 
increasing  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  economical  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  unsatisfactory 
phenomenon,  but  they  are  out  of  place  in  the  present  paper.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  between  the  years  1865  and  1868,  the  rise  in 
the  poor  rate  proper  is  nearly  17  per  cent.,  and  that  a  similar 
increase  has  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  the  local  revenue  which 
is  put  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  who 
are,  as  far  as  any  persons  can  be  in  this  country,  irresponsible. 

Of  the  remainder,  part  is  the  cost  of  making  and  repairing 

*  Taxation  on  the  traffic  of  persons  and  things,  tolls,  harhour  and  light  dnes, 
are  not  inclnded.  The  amount  16,733,000/.  is  levied  on  the  occupation  of  what  ia 
technically  called  "  real  property." 
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roads,  of  draiximg  towns,  and  eren  of  preTenting  land  from  becoming 
yalneless  for  hnman  nse,  of  supplying  police,  water,  and  light,  and 
a  variety  of  other  purposes  which  are  relevant  to  the  enjoyment  of 
property  and  the  safety  of  society.  In  the  case  of  some  among 
these,  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of  words  to  call  the  rate  a  tax,  since  it  is 
not  infrequently  a  mere  outlay  of  capital  for  some  common  purpose, 
which  can  be  collected  and  distributed  with  greater  equity  by  the 
machinery  of  a  rate,  than  it  could  be  by  the  voluntary  expenditure 
of  an  intelligent  self-interest.  As  a  person  who  makes  and  repairs  a 
private  road  for  his  own  profit  or  pleasure,  pays  for  the  advantage 
from  his  own  resources,  so  he  does,  or  should,  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  a  public  road  iu  proportion  as  he  is  interested  at  least  iu  the 
former  of  these  ends.  Whether,  in  fact,  all  charges  needed  for  these 
forms  of  beneficial  outlay  are  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
those  who  receive  the  benefit,  is  a  question.  But  I  shall  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  question  farther  on. 

There  is  no  portion  of  political  economy  which  is  more  difficult 
to  expound  than  the  incidence  of  certain  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  more  easy  and  obvious  than  the  incidence  of 
others.  For  example,  a  tax  on  legacies  falls,  beyond  shadow  of 
doubt,  on  a  legatee,  and  on  no  one  else.  So  again,  a  tax  on  ground- 
rents  will  certainly  fall  on  the  owner  of  that  portion  of  the  soil 
which  the  necessities  of  society  abstract  from  agriculture.  A  land 
tax,  I.e.,  a  tax  on  rents  or  on  that  portion  of  income  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  is  simultaneously  owner  and  occupier,  repre- 
sents interest  on  the  purchase  of  land,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  on 
the  present  selling  valvs  of  lamd,  falls  with  equal  certainty  on  the 
landowner.  And,  similarly,  a  tax  levied  on  any  source  of  income 
which  is  spontaneous,  by  which  I  mean  which  is  derived  by  the 
operation  of  economical  laws  in  consideration  of  the  use  of  some 
object  of  value,  this  object  being  limited  in  quantity,  will  fall  on 
the  possessor  of  that  object.  This  rule  applies  directly  and  obviously 
to  a  tax  on  land.  It  would  apply  equally  to  a  tax  on  dividends 
from  the  public  fonds,  if  it  be  assumed  that  these  funds  are  a  fixed 
quantity.  If  we  farther  assume  that  the  demand  for  investment 
in  these  funds  is  constant,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  fond 
would  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  person  who  purchases  them, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  tax,  he  would  have  to  bear  the  loss 
of  higher  prices  for  his  security ;  while  an  increase  in  the  quantity- 
would  be  advantageous  to  him,  and  might  enable  such  a  pur- 
chaser to  recover  his  tax  by  cheapening  the  security  which  he 
purchases. 

Thus  much,  however,  may  be  laid  down  respecting  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  Taxes  levied  equally  on  profits,  tend  to  remain  with 
4«ho8e  who  receive  profits,  and  have  been  generally  held  to  affect 
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sucih  penMBS  and  snch  peraoDS  only,  nsoe  it  ia  believed  they  oannot 
be  shifted  to  others.  Taxes  which  are  levied  on  rents^  and  paid  by 
the  recipients  of  rents,  cannot  be  transferred  by  any  act  of  the 
reoeiyer  of  rents  to  others.  Taxes  levied  on  consumption  are  paid^ 
as  a  mle,  by  those  who  oonsnme  products,  though  they  may  be  in 
paxt  transferred  to  the  producer,  by  reason  of  diminished  use  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer.  Taxes  on  occupancy,  when  the  tax  ia 
not  part  of  the  cost  incurred  in  carrying  out  any  industry,  tend^ 
like  taxes  on  profit  and  rent,  to  remain  on  the  occupier. 

Ijond  possesses  the  charaotenatics  of  being  a  fixed  quantity,  the 
demand  for  which  is  constant,  and  as  the  industrial  forces  of  society 
increase,  which  increases  in  value,  because  it  may  be  made  the 
means  for  developing  new  industries,  and  for  increasing  the  pro* 
ductiveness  of  old  ones.  For  example,  geological  and  chemical 
discoveries  may  make  an  iron  field,  which  was  previously  unpro« 
.  ductive,  enormously  valuable ;  and,  similarly,  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  agriculture  may  add  fertility,  previously  unknown,  to  the 
soil  which  is  occupied  for  such  purposes.  Fifty  years  ago  the  South 
Wides  coal  and  iron  fields  were  comparatively  valueless.  At  the 
same  date  English  agriculture  did  not  return  much  more  than  half 
its  present  produce.  Now  a  tax  on  l^e  rent  of  such  coal  fields  and 
such  agricultural  land,  would  ML  beyond  doubt  on  the  person  who 
receives  the  rent  of  such  land,  and  might  be  extended  so  as  to 
absorb  all  rent,  without  in  the  least  degree  diminishing  the  profita 
of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labour.  Hence,  if  all  the  local  taxation 
levied  in  this  country  were  put  directly  on  r^it,  if  the  landowner 
or  possessor  of  ground-rent  were  visited  by  the  tax  collector,  or  the 
occupier  were  legally  enabled  to  deduct  these  taxes  from  his  rent, 
as  he  deducts  his  landlord's  income  tax,  real  property  would  incon* 
testably  bear  the  burden  which,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  it  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  bear  now. 

There  is,  however,  one  ftmdamental  rule  in  all  taxation,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  before  it  is  possible  to  analyse  the  inci^ 
denoe  of  taxation.  A  person  who  cannot  save  cannot,  whatever  be 
the  attitude  which  he  occupies,  be  made  liable  to  a  tax.  He  may 
possess  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  most  fertile  soil  conceivable,, 
and  he  may  exerdse  the  highest  skill  upon  it,  but  unless  the  earn- 
ings of  his  labour  exceed  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  he  can  con> 
tribute  nothing  to  the  exchequer.  He  may  exhibit  the  highest  axi 
in  some  costly  product  of  industry,  but  unless  the  earnings  of  his 
labour  exceed  the  charges  of  his  labour,  be  cannot  be  taxed.  It  is 
yety  difficult  to  tax  a  Hindoo  ryot,  and  I  presume  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  tax  the  peasant  manufacturer  of  a  cashmere  dbawL 
Mr.  Mill  has  said  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  tax  savings.  I  answer 
thaty  with  the  exertion  of  legades,  it  is  impossible  to  tas  anything 
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else.    And  wliat  appUeA  io  a  tax  applies  to  rent,  which  is,  in  &et, 
nothing  bat  a  tax  leviable  by  the  operation  of  natural  canBes. 

This  rent  will  be  payable  partly  in  consideration  of  the  demand 
whieih  the  owner  of  the  soil  can  put  on  the  necessities  of  those  who 
most  inhabit  a  partionlar  locality,  partly  in  oonsideratkm  of  the 
pi?Qfilt  which  may  be  made  firom  any  industry  for  the  exercise  of 
which  the  occnpation  of  land  is  an  antecedent  condition.  The 
&ct  that  so  mnch  is  paid  annnally  out  of  the  profits  of  indmsfay  in 
the  metropolis  in  tike  form  of  local  taxation,  does  not  detamme  the 
groiind-Tent  of  a  site  in  an  important  London  thoronghfiffe,  io  any 
greatepr  extent  than  it  detemones  the  rate  of  diseonnt  on  commel^• 
cial  bills.  It  does  not  follow  if  every  penny  of  taxation,  local  and 
imperial,  which  is  leviAd  on  the  occnpiera  in  London  were  remitted, 
that  the  valao  of  gronnd-rents  wonld  rise.  It  does  not  follow  if 
50  per  cent,  of  local  taxation  ware  added  to  the  existing  burdens 
of  ihet  metropolis,  that  the  price  of  gronnd-rents  wonld  lUl.]  It 
does  not  follow  if  ihe  whole  of  the  local  taxation  now  paid  by  the 
occnpier  were  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  that  the  price  of 
gronnd-rents  wonld  be  notably  enhanced.  If  on  a  particular  site 
the  tax  was  remitted,  that  site  would,  no  donbt,  become  more  valu- 
able, but  if  the  tax  wera  nniversaUy  distributed,  and  distributed 
rateaUy,  its  universal  ini^x)sition  or  its  universal  remission  need  not 
disturb  the  market  value  of  such  sites.  The  fact  is,  the  rent  ot 
land  is  determined  by  one  set  of  causes,  the  incidence  of  taxation 
by  another  set. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  a  tax  on  occnpcmcy  is  a 
tax  indirectly  pcdd  by  the  owner  c^  the  locality  occupied,  that  local 
taxation  is  a  burden  on  land  or  real  property,  and  that  though  the 
tax  is  seemingly  paid  by  ihe  tenant,  it  is  really  paid  by  the  land- 
owner. Thus  I  see  that  my  friend  Mr.  Flurdy  says,  in  the  paper  to 
whidk  I  have  akready  refwred,  that  "  in  the  British  fiscal  system, 
^'  real  property  suffers  an  exceptional  liability  to  taxation."  Sir 
Oeoige  Lewis  '^  has  no  doubt  that  local  rates  fkU  on  the  owner." 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  is  of  opinion  ^'  that  three-fourths  of  these  rates 
"  do."  If  this  be  true,  there  is  an  obvions  propriety  in  giving  legal 
power  to  the  tenant  to  deduct  his  local  taxes  from  the  rent  he  pays 
in  all  cases,  and  in  leaving  him  to  make  a  firesh  arrangement  with 
his  landlord  under  these  altered  circumstances.  I  very  mnch  doubt 
whether  the  landowners  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment. However  much  they  may  assert  and  believe  that  local  taxa- 
tion is  a  burden  on  real  foroperty,  ihej  would  not,  I  thiTiV  be  gratified 
at  the  prospect  of  such  a  change  in  ihe  method  of  collection. 

The  idea  that  such  taxes  as  are  collected  on  a  valuation  of  pro^ 
perty,  are  really  a  tax  00  the  owners  of  suck  property,  and  are  only 
teapoxarily  paid  bgr  th^  oeeapiers,  is  as  old  as  the  science  of  pdi* 
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ileal  economy.  It  was  entertained,  as  we  learn  from  Adam  Smith, 
by  those  Economists  whom  he  lauds  so  highly.  "  All  taxes,  they 
**  pretend,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  fall  ultimately  on  the  rent  of 
"  land,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  imposed  equally  on  the  fond 
**  which  must  finally  pay  them."  Of  course  this  theory  carries 
with  it  its  own  reftitation.  Unless  the  transference  of  all  taxation 
to  the  rent  of  land  were  followed  immediately  by  a  prodigious 
increase  of  all  rents,  it  is  manifest  that  they  who  do  not  own  land 
reaUy  pay  taxes,  for  the  taxation  of  this  country,  imperial  and  local, 
is  more  than  double  the  rental  under  Schedule  B,  and  not  much 
less  than  the  rateable  value  of  all  property  which  is  assessed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  use  of  the  words  "  real  property  "  is  wholly  arbitrary.  In 
the  days  when  the  distinction  between  it  and  personal  estate  was 
first  made,  that  item  of  real  property  which  consists  of  buildings 
was  too  xmimportant  and  of  too  little  value  to  claim  a  separate  title. 
But,  of  course,  at  present,  a  house  is  an  investment  of  fixed  capital, 
and  is  analogous  to  any  other  kind  of  similar  investment,  as  for 
example,  machinery.  The  rent  of  a  house,  when  the  ground  is 
distinguished  from  the  building  rent,  is  merely  interest  on  capital, 
and  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  classification.  And  it  may  be  here 
observed,  that  at  the  time  when  the  distinction  was  made,  personal 
was  much  more  valuable  than  real  estate. 

Separating,  then,  the  rent  of  the  building  fix)m  that  of  the  site, 
the  person  who  occupies  a  site  for  his  dwelling  and  business,  or 
who  rents  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  does  so  in  the  impression 
that  the  profit  which  he  makes  on  his  calling  will  enable  him  to  pay 
the  rent  for  which  he  contracts.  The  pressure  of  a  local  tax  affects 
him  in  just  the  same  way  that  an  imperial  tax  does.  Take  it  ofi^ 
and  it  does  not  foUow  that  his  rent  will  rise.  Increase  it,  and  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  rent  will  fall.  In  what  way  will  an  additional 
6cL  in  the  pound  of  poor  rate,  equally  distributed,  affect  house  rent 
more  than  an  additional  2df.  in  the  pound  income  tax  ?  Does  any- 
body imagine  that  rents  will  rise  because  half  the  sugar  duties  are 
remitted  P  It  is  true  that  the  tax,  local  or  imperial,  may  be  so 
excessive  as  to  trench  seriously  on  occupier's  profits,  i.e.,  to  diminiflh 
his  savings  or  his  enjoyments,  but  as  long  as  the  tax  is  levied  all 
round  and  levied  equally,  it  will  not  be  transferred  frt)m  the  person 
who  pays  it  to  any  one  else,  and  if  it  be  levied  unequally,  the  only 
portion  of  the  tax  on  which  the  landowner  can,  so  to  speak,  operate 
with  a  view  to  raising  his  rent,  or  must  consider  under  certain  <nr- 
cumstances,  and  thereby  suffer  a  fall,  is  that  part  which  is  less  or 
more  than  the  average. 

People,  in  treating  this  question,  are  constantly  influenced  by  the 
&ct)  that  when  a  house  or  farm  is  let,  the  question,  What  are  the 
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rates  ?  is  always  put.  But  this  question  does  not  refer  to  average^ 
but  to  exceptional  rates,  is  relevant  to  the  person's  power  of  rent- 
ing, not  to  the  fact  of  his  paying  the  rates.  The  pressure  of  average 
rates  may  perhaps  constrain  persons  who  get  or  anticipate  a  definite 
amount  of  profits  or  wages,  to  occupy  a  less  convenient  house  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  so,  as  Ear  as  the  better  class  of  houses  go, 
lower  their  value,  while  they  enhance  that  of  inferior  accommo- 
dation by  competition.  Similarly,  though  in  less  degree,  the  pres- 
sure of  average  rates  may  not  lower  the  rent  of  farms,  since,  unless 
the  rate  is  aU  loss  to  the  farmer,  that  surplus  of  value  over  and  above 
cost,  from  which  rent  arises,  may  be  available  under  the  pressure 
of  competition  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  rent.  But  it  will  be 
diminished  only  under  the  condition  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
the  rate  is  loss,  for  rents  will  fall  only  because  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural profit  is  lower  than  that  at  which,  cceteris  paribus,  capital 
could  be  employed  in  other  industrial  occupations.  I  shall  take 
occasion  hereafter  to  show  that  agricultural  rates  are  for  the  most 
part  anything  but  loss. 

Here,  too,  I  may  observe,  that  apart  from  those  conditions  which 
render  the  transference  of  an  average  quantity  of  taxation  on  occu- 
pancy from  the  occupier  to  the  landowner  a  matter  of  difficulty  if 
not  of  impossibility,  the  latter  is  put  in  possession  of  another  power 
which  he  can  use  against  the  occupier.  As  a  rule,  the  determina- 
tion of  an  occupancy  is  always  a  greater  loss  to  the  occupier  than 
it  can  be  to  the  owner.  In  shops  the  owner  can  exact  a  higher  price 
for  the  holding,  because  the  occupier  has  made  the  business  site 
valuable;  and,  I  may  add,  he  often  does  so.  In  houses,  the  trans- 
ference of  furniture,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another,  constantly  entails 
loss  very  much  in  excess  of  any  ordinary  increase  of  local  rates.  Nor 
can  a  farmer,  however  skilfrd,  intelligent,  and  wary  he  be,  extricate 
his  capital  from  his  holding  without  a  mulct.  These  facts  appear 
in  Ireland  under  an  exaggerated  form,  and  have,  beyond  question, 
developed  and  intensified  that  claim  for  an  occupancy  right 
which  is  probably  destined  to  have  a  legal  sanction  ere  long.  They 
are  not  less  real  in  Great  Britain,  and  may  hereafter  create  a  similar 
clamour  for  protection  and  compensation.  Now,  if  i^e  attitude  in 
which  a  tenant  stands  to  his  landlord  in  respect  of  the  enhancement 
of  rent  i?  of  this  character,  still  more  certain  is  it  that  the  situation 
is  likely  to  force  him  into  the  endurance  of  that  increase  of  local 
taxation  which  is  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  necessarily  &dl  on 
real  estate,  and  which,  if  local  taxation  were  raised  by  a  uniform 
and  national  rate,  would  be  found  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  occu- 
pier, or  at  least  to  affect  the  owner  only  in  so  far  as  it  disables  the 
occupier  for  competing  for  a  better  site.  I  do  not  of  course  forget 
that  the  local  taxation  levied  on  the  agriculturist  will  be  shared  by 
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the  landowner  in  so  far  as  iihe  tix  is  a  loss,  and  as  it  diminishes  bis 
rate  of  p3t)fit  below  the  aven^  obtained  in  other  analogous  callings. 
But  I  haye  already  griven  this  caution. 

I  am,  therefore,  led  to  the  followi&g  conclusions.  That  in  the 
<jrdmaxj  dass  of  oocapations,  that  is,  of  honses,  rates  are  paid 
yirtoally  by  the  occupier  and  not  by  the  owner,  just  as  a  hoose-taz 
is.  That  they  do  not  in  these  cases  constitute  any  burden  on 
real  estate,  but  are  a  burden  on  industry.  That  the  owner  is 
enabled,  partly  by  the  increasing  competition  for  occupations,  and 
partly  by  the  power  he  has  of  inflicting  loss  by  determining 
oocupancy)  to  force  the  payment  of  increased  rates  on  the  occupier. 
That  in  case  the  pressure  of  local  taxation  constrains  the  occupier 
to  content  himself  with  inferior  accommodation,  ike  competition 
price  of  the  poorer  class  of  habitations  is  enhanced.  That  the  only 
<x)lour  for  the  impression  iiiat  local  taxation  is  paid  by  real  estate 
lies  in  the  &ct^  that  an  exoeM  ei  local  taxation  over  the  average 
lowers  rent,  and  a  diminution  heightens  it.  That  tf  a  uniform  rate 
of  local  taxation  was  instituted  over  the  country,  t.e.,  if  tiie  poor 
and  other  rates  were  national  and  gd.  a  national  assessment,  the 
same  amount  in  the  pound  on  tXi  occttpancy  being  enacted  £rom  all 
occupiers,  local  taxation  would  be  found  to  conform  in  all  particulars 
of  incidence  to  imperial. 

I  am  now,  however,  led  to  consider  local  taxation  as  levied  on 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land.  Here,  at  first  sight,  the  power  of 
transferring  the  tax  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner  seems  much 
more  obvious,  for  land  is  here  used  as  an  instrument  of  profit,  and 
ihe  inequality  of  rates  is  more  apparent.  But  the  transference  is 
more  superficial  than  real.  In  so  far  as  local  taxation  diminishes 
the  profit  of  the  occupier  in  towns,  it  is,  under  the  law  that  the 
tendency  of  profits  is  to  an  equality,  equally  endured  by  the  fiirmer. 
In  so  far  as  local  taxation  in  his  case  is  no  loss,  but  an  economy,  he 
•does  not  properly  pay  a  tax.  In  so  &r  as  he  can  thrust  a  portion  of 
this  taxation  on  others,  he  does  not  pay  it.  He  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
profit  by  it,  since  for  the  obvious  and  natural  reasons  that  profits 
tend  to  an  equality,  both  economy  and  transference  appear  in  the 
increase  of  the  landowner's  rent. 

The  heaviest  item  in  a  farmer's  local  taxation  is  the  poor  rate. 
Economically  considered,  a  poor  rate  is  an  insurance  of  the 
labourer's  life  and  health.  It  does  for  him  what  those  who  are 
above  the  condition  of  pauperism  do  for  themselves,  maintains  him 
in  childhood  and  old  age,  assists  him  in  sickness,  protects  him 
when  labouring  under  mental  disease,  and  supplies  him  with  the 
services  of  a  highly-skilled  person  in  the  shape  of  a  medical  officer.  - 
Now  it  is  plain  that,  at  the  existing  rate  of  agricultural  wbges,  the 
fiam  labourer,  and  to  some  extent  the  artisan,  conld  h^^rdfy  supply 
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thdse  BertioeB  for  himself.  Cut  awiiy  poor  law  relief,  and  OM  of 
two  things  mtiBt  happen.  Bii^ier  the  labonrar  mnst  be  better  piud, 
that  is,  the  cost  of  his  labonr  must  be  enhanced,  or  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  are  habitnally  maintained  by  the  x)Oor  rate 
mnst  perish.  A  poor  rate,  i^en,  is  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages,  nnder 
whidi  wages  are  snpplemonted,  and,  therafore,  the  prime  aetst  of 
laboxur  is  diminished.  The  poor  rate,  then,  is  not  ^oUy  loss.  It 
cheapens  labour,  and  so  increases  rent.  Take  it  awaj^  and  a  eeii- 
trideraUe  poriaon  of  tlttkt  which  the  landowners  might  receive  in  the 
shape  of  an  increased  rent,  due  to  a  diminished  outlay  fbr  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  would  be  iQ^assmned  by  ti^  ftirmer  in  oeai- 
seqnence  of  the  exalted  cost  at  which  labour  would  be  pK)carable. 
It  is  a  notorious  £GM)t^  that  where  wages  are  low,  poor  rates  are  high, 
and,  I  may  add,  rents  very  slowly  progressive. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  some  portion  of  poor  rate  ezpen- 
ditnre  is  sheer  loss.  It  app^M  to  be  00  in  the  ease  of  infirm 
paupers.  It  is  so  in  that  of  hmatics.  In  the  former  ease,  it  is  true, 
from  my  hypothesis,  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  gainsayed,  tiiat  the 
maintenance  in  old  age  is  a  part  compensation  for  cheap  labour 
in  youth,  just  as  the  maintenanee  of  pauper  children  is  a  guarantee 
of  cheap  labour  hereafter.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  sure ;  if  the  poor 
rates  were  abolished  to-morrow,  and  the  existing  disabled  or  ioAait 
poor  lefb  to  starve  or  be  supported  by  voluntary  efibrt,  the  enhance- 
ment in  the  cost  of  wages  would  very  speedily  equal  the  amount 
now  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  fiikrmer,  then,  employs  labour  beneficially,  that  is,  with  a 
view  to  profit.  His  profit,  for  economical  reasons,  is  shared  by  ihe 
landowner.  In  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  he  insures 
the  labourer's  life  and  health,  and  he  gets  him  cheaply-  by  the 
process. 

But  he  only  pays  a  portion  of  the  infforance.  They  who  do  not 
employ  labour  beneficially,  who  oould  not  obtain  tiie  reduction  of  a 
farthing  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  iSeffm  produce  if  the  wages  of  labour 
were  reduced  to  one-half  their  present  average,  and  were  supple- 
mented by  the  poor  rate,  under  an  allowance  system,  oontribute 
largely  to  the  insurance  fund  of  whteh  I  speak.  The  occupiers  01 
houses  whose  callings  or  professions  do  not  add  i  per  cent,  to  pau- 
perism, pay  more  l^an  half  the  dmrge.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
landowner  gains  a  vast  increase  to  his  rent  by  the  faet  that  the  poor 
rate  is  levied  on  all  occupiers,  while  the  profit-of  cheap  labour  is 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  landowners  only.  The  poor  rate  in 
country  towns  is,  in  feet,  a  house-tax,  levied  to  a  very  large  extent 
for  the  advantage  of  landlords,  who  obtain  the  boon  in  ihe  shape  of 
«heap  labour  in  agriculture. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  find  a  case  made  out  against  the  poor 
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rate  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  falls  on  a  special  class,  exc^t 
in  the  &ct  that  it  is  mulcted  of  a  small  sum  for  registration.  But 
as  the  towns  pay  poor  rates  as  well  as  the  rural  districts,  and  pay  as 
a  role  for  hosts  of  agricnltnral  labourers  within  them;  as  ihear 
contribution  is  high  and  the  registration  costs  are  small,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  very  serious  loss  would  acrue  to  the  nation,  or  any 
great  gain  to  the  landowners,  if  the  costs  of  registration  were  paid 
out  of  the  consolidated  fond. 

Next  in  character,  and  still  more  markedly  a  beneficial  outlay, 
is  the  cost  for  making  and  repairing  roads.  The  aggregate  charge 
for  this  purpose  appears  te  be  over  1,400,000/.,  the  principal  items 
being  the  highway  rates,  levied  under  Acte  of  1862  and  1864,  and 
that  under  27  and  28  Vict.  (See  Table  E,  Appendix.)  These  are 
supplemented  by  rather  more  than  900,000/.  raised  by  tolls  (Tables 
0  and  P  Appendix). 

Now,  a  road  is  as  essential  to  the  carriage  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce as  a  waggon  and  horses  are,  and  a  good  road  is  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  landowner  as  a  well-built  waggon  and  well-fed 
horses  are  superior  to  a  rickety  waggon  and  a  starved  team.  To 
reckon  the  cost  of  making  and  repairing  roads  as  part  of  the  burdens 
on  land,  is  as  preposterous  as  it  would  be  to  calculate  draining  tiles 
and  farm  buildings  as  a  peculiar  impost.  Eoads  are  an  essential  of 
production  and  exchange,  and  while  they  are  a  convenience  to  every 
one,  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  farmer ;  while  good  roads 
are  a  far  greater  economy  to  the  man  who  has  to  carry  heavy 
produce,  than  they  are  to  those  whose  use  of  the  road  is  voluntery, 
and  whose  wear  of  the  road  is  slight.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  insist  on  this. 

In  general, — ^the  exceptions  are  very  rare, — ^the  inhabitante  of 
towns  keep  their  own  roads  in  repair.  Por  example,  in  the  city 
in  which  I  live,  the  ratepayers  keep  twenty-seven  miles  in  repair,  a 
quantity  which  equals  all  the  roads  entering  into  the  town  for  about 
four  miles  round.  In  other  words  we  confer  on  those  who  use 
our  roads  for  the  whole  distance  which  they  traverse,  a  free  way. 
But  the  case  is  very  diflFerent  when  we  who  abide  in  the  town 
make  use  of  the  country  roads.  They  bristle  with  toll-gates 
(there  are  eight  such  in  the  area  referred  to),  generally  placed 
in  such  situations  as  to  cateh  town  traffic,  which  is  ordinarily  of  a 
very  light  description,  while  the  parts  of  the  road  intermediate 
to  the  toll-gates  are  constantly  used  without  charge,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  farm-yard  manure  and  timber,  operations  carried  on  at 
the  time  when  such  heavy  carriage  is  more  than  ordinarily  destruc- 
tive to  the  roads.  I  do  not  deny  that  when  a  particular  parish  is 
intersected  by  many  and  costly  roads,  that  the  levy  of  a  rate  for  the 
complete  repair  of  these  roads  might  be  a  wrong  to  such  a  parish. 
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This,  indeed,  may  be  remedied  hy  extending  tlie  rateable  area  so  as 
to  effect  an  eqnitable  distribution ;  bnt  I  am  qnite  certain  that  a 
yery  notable  amonnt  of  the  costs  and  charges  of  keeping  many 
roads,  chiefly  nsed  for  agricultural  and  similar  purposes,  in  repair, 
£eJ18  far  more  heavily  on  the  inhabitants  of  towns  than  it  does  on 
those  who  live  in  country  places,  and  that,  in  fact,  so  &r  are  high- 
way rates  from  being  a  burden  on  land,  they  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  process  of  agriculture,  some  of  the  costs  of  which  are  thrnst 
on  those  to  whom  the  road  is  only  indirectly  a  necessity,  and  never 
a  source  of  profit. 

Carrying  out  the  principle  that  taxes  levied  on  occupiers  are 
generally  paid  by  occupiers,  it  is  true  indeed  that  county  rates 
levied  for  the  purposes  of  police  and  justice  are  a  burden  and  a  loss. 
They  must  be  endured,  indeed,  and  they  are  endured  with  tolerable 
patience  by  the  class  which  really  pays  them.  Now  and  then 
remonstrances  are  heard  that  the  couniy  police  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  occupied  as  gamekeepers,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
excessive  provision  for  a  peculiar  amusement  is  a  direct  stimulant 
to  crime.  I  remember  some  time  ago  to  have  heard  an  instance — 
and  it  is  probably  no  rare  one — ^in  which  the  demand  for  the 
material  of  battue  shooting  was  calling  into  existence  a  class  of  men 
who  "  collected,"  or,  as  Pistol  says,  "  conveyed  "  live  pheasants  on 
a  large  scale  to  those  places  where  shooting  by  wholesale  is  carried 
on.  These  people  are  looked  after,  how  efficiently  I  don't  know,  by 
the  rural  and  town  police. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  words  which,  without  giving  offence,  will 
characterise  that  piece  of  legislation  which  constrained  the  occupier 
to  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  cattle  plague.  In  common  equity,  the 
rate  should  have  been  levied  on  those  whose  cattle  survived,  and 
whose  stock  was  vastly  increased  in  value  by  the  losses  of  others, 
as  well  as  protected  by  the  machinery  adopted  under  the  Act.  As 
it  was,  the  loss  was  paid  by  the  occupier,  who  was  mulcted  twice, 
once  by  the  scarcity  of  the  animal  visited  by  the  murrain,  secondly, 
by  the  incidence  of  that  remarkable,  and  let  us  hope  unique,  act  of 
parliamentary  taxation. 

The  remainder  of  local  taxation  is  chiefly  levied  in  towns. 
Lighting,  paving,  sewer,  and  police  rates,  are  paid  by  the  occupier, 
and  ought  to  be  so  paid.  They  are  part  of  the  general  machinery 
by  which  industry  is  carried  on  and  protected.  A  landowner  no 
more  pays  the  lighting  and  police  rate  of  the  town  in  which  his 
property  is  situate,  unless  he  occupies  the  property  himself,  than  he 
pays  for  the  gas  which  the  occupier  bums  in  his  shop  or  dining- 
room,  or  for  the  service  he  hires  in  his  counting  or  dwelling-house, 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  hold  with  the  French  Economists,  that  every 
tax  is  a  landlord's  loss. 

VOL.  XXXIII.      PART  II.  8 
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It  is  not  rarely,  however,  tlie  case,  that  certain  local  rates,  levied 
for  permanent  improvements,  and  distributed  over  a  term  of  years, 
are  paid  by  the  tenant  against  himself,  since  the  investment  of  his 
taxes  forms  a  fund  by  which  rents  may  be  raised  hereafter.  Thns, 
for  example,  the  occupiers  of  the  city  of  Oxford  are  invited  to 
expend  a  large  sum  (it  has  been  calculated  at  ioo,oooL)  on  tiie 
permanent  draining  of  the  city.  As  seven-tenths  of  the  land  within 
the  municipal  borough  belongs  to  corporations,  and  as  the  tax,  if  it 
be  imposed,  will  assuredly  be  levied  on  the  occupiers,  the  greater 
part  of  this  outlay  will  ultimately  be  handed  over,  at  the  cost  of  the 
ratepayers,  to  those  splendid  inutilities,  the  Oxford  colleges,  in  just 
the  same  way  as  if  a  former  were  constrained,  at  his  own  cost, 
to  drain  his  landlord's  land,  he  would,  under  the  operation  of  that 
system  of  "  fi^e  contracts,*'  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of 
English  tenancies,  ultimately  pay  rent  on  his  own  outlay.  The 
same  city  has  latterly  built  a  gigantic  workhouse,  for  which,  of 
course,  the  ratepayers  have  to  find  the  money,  while  the  principal 
owners  of  ground-rents  pay  absolutely  nothing,  and  find  the  price 
of  their  property  exalted. 

No  reason  has  yet  been  alleged  which  will  countenance  the  foncy 
that  local  taxation  is  not  a  burden  on  industry,  but  is  a  burden  on 
real  estate.  The  rent  of  agricultural  land  is  settled  by  the  cost  of 
agricultural  produce,  corrected  by  the  demand  for  such  produce, 
rent  being  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  produce,  plus  the 
farmer's  profit,  and  the  value  of  the  produce.  The  rent  of  houses  is 
determined  by  the  competition  for  sites,  and  by  the  rate  of  profit  on 
a  building  investment.  Local  taxation,  great  or  small,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rents,  except  in  so  far  as  it  causes  unequal  profits. 
Nay,  it  is  even  possible  that  the  increase  of  local  taxation  may 
heighten  rents,  by  forcing  a  sharper  competition  for  the  means  of 
life,  by  constraining  a  longer  and  more  arduous  attention  to 
business,  and  by  making  the  tenant  more  immovable,  and  therefore 
more  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties  who  is  able  to  effect  what 
is  called  a  fi-ee  contract.  And,  in  brief,  if  it  be  the  case  that  local 
taxation  is  a  burden  on  real  estate,  the  fairest,  the  safest,  and  the 
most  economical  means  by  which  the  tax  could  be  collected,  would 
be  to  empower  the  tenant — as  in  the  case  of  income  tax — to 
deduct — any  contract  to  the  contrary  [^being  void — his  payments 
from  his  rent. 

Almost  every  fallacy  in  practice  has  a  basis  of  truth,  and  the 
facts  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  delusion,  that  a  local  tax  is  a 
tax  on  real  property,  are  the  truths  that  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  the  measure  of  population  and  all  other  industry ; 
that  all  industry  needs  a  loais  standi^  which,  as  land  is  appro- 
priated, must  be  paid  for,  and  that  whatever  value  may  be  induced 
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by  mdnstrjr  on  material  objects,  those  objects  are,  directly  or 
indirectly,  obtained  from  the  soil.  Hence,  whatever  can  be  enjoyed 
must  be  obtained  from  the  nattiral  fertility  of  the  earth,  or  nnder  a 
licence  to  practise  th&  industry  by  which  value  is  added  to  natural 
products.  Now  it  is  plain  that  to  diminish  a  man's  power  of 
expenditure  by  taxation  is  to  diminish  his  power  of  purchasing 
those  products ;  to  increase  his  power  is  to  increase  his  ptfrchases. 
But  he  may  purchase  what  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  and  so 
enhance  the  value  of  land  in  those  regions ;  and  even  if  his  pur- 
chases under  this  extended  power  were  limited  to  his  own  country, 
imperial  taxation  would  have  just  the  same  effect  on  him  that  local 
has. 

The  idea,  however,  that  local  taxation  presses  severely  on  real 
estate  has  led  to  the  concession  of  certain  compensations,  which, 
being  partial  in  their  grant,  are  a  real  benefit  to  landowners.  I  wiU 
not  refer  to  past  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  sufficiently 
notorious,  but  simply  comment  on  existing  exemptions.  To  take 
the  former  would  be  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  legislation  from  the 
days  of  the  first  labour  law,  and  the  first  com  law,  down  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  fire  insurance  duty  by  its  total  abolition.  Nor 
do  I  refer  to  the  contrast  between  the  direct  taxation  levied  on  land 
in  this  country  and  that  which  holds  in  other  civilised  communities, 
where  the  rent  of  land  is  made  to  contribute  largely  to  public 
burdens,  and  to  contribute  immediately  to  them.  In  England,  the 
land  tax,  instead  of  having  its  proportion  to  rent  determined  in 
a<;cordance  with  the  principle  of  its  first  imposition,  has  been 
stationary  for  a  century  and  three  quarters,  the  assessment  never 
having  been  revised. 

The  most  notable  among  the  concessions  made  to  the  possessor 
of  real  estate  devised  as  realty,  is  the  exemption  of  his  estate  from 
probate  duty,  its  estimate  for  succession  tax  on  principles  totally 
distinct  from  those  which  govern  the  devise  of  personal  estate, 
and  thereby  its  signally  gentle  usage  from  the  tax  gatherer  as 
compared  with  that  accorded  to  personal  estate,  and  the  delay 
allowed  to  those  who  have  to  pay  this  reduced  quota  from  real 
estate.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  what  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ference is,  or  what  would  be  the  gain  to  the  exchequer  if  realty 
were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  personalty.  But  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  defence  for  this  difference,  except  it  be  the  statement  studiously 
<5irculated,  and,  I  make  no  doubt,  honestly  believed,  that  local 
taxation  is  a  burden  on  real  property. 

Another  singular  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  the  land- 
owner, is  the  power  of  obtaining  advances  fix>m  Gk>vemment  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  his  estate.  What  the  amount  of  this 
gratuity  is  (for  as  it  is  obtained  at  lower  rates  than  it  could  be 
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had  in  the  open  market,  it  is  a  gratuity)  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover. But  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  grants,  that  landowners  are  constantly  able  by  the  instant 
rise  in  the  rent  of  such  land  as  has  been  improved,  to  repay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  without  the  cost  of  a  single  penny  to  themselves. 
I  know  no  better  reason  for  those  loans  than  could  be  given  for  an 
advance  to  persons  who  build  houses,  or  for  advances  of  Govern- 
ment paper  on  the  security  of  stocks  in  times  of  panic,  or  a  con- 
tracted money  market,  to  a  merchant. 

The  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  the  power  of  strict  settlement, 
are  indirectly  to  the  advantage  of  landowners,  because  they  restrict 
the  operation  of  these  natural  causes  which  could  bring  land  into 
the  market,  and  so  effect  a  monopoly  price  for  occupation.  This 
limitation  on  alienation,  which  needs  a  defence  in  every  kind  of 
property,  needs  a  still  stronger  defence  in  the  case  of  land,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  strictly  limited,  and  the  use  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Under  the  influence,  I  imagine,  of  the  same  delusion,  that  "  real 
"  estate  "  is  exceptionally  burdened,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  is,  by 
the  English  law  of  distress  and  the  Scotch  of  hypothec,  made  a 
secured  debt  against  other  creditors.  To  comment  on  the  injustice 
of  this  provision  of  law  would  occupy  too  much  time ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  custom  is  of  any  benefit 
to  the  tenant,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  a  flagrant 
wrong  to  other  creditors,  and  not  infrequently  to  innocent  parties, 
whose  property  is  in  danger  of  confiscation  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
landlord's  claim  in  full. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  conveyance  of  land  is  surrounded  with 
intolerable  expenses.  One  of  these  expenses  is  a  tax  on  deeds  of 
conveyance.  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  the  same  tax  is  levied  on 
transfers  of  railway  and  similar  stock.  But  the  greater  part  of 
these  expenses  is  due  to  sheer  vanity,  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
landowners  to  create,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perpetual  estate,  and  to 
the  preposterous  rules  of  law  maintained  in  the  interests  of  land- 
owners, which  constrain  an  innocent  purchaser  to  suffer  a  total  loss 
if  his  title  turns  out  bad,  and  which  extends  the  right  of  action  for 
real  estate  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  No  small  portion  too  of 
these  charges  is  due  to  the  persistence  with  which  landowners  resist 
the  general  registration  of  deeds,  no  doubt  in  order  to  prevent  the 
public  from  knowing  how  small  an  amount  of  the  income  of  real 
estate  remains  to  the  nominal  owner  when  the  claims  of  mortgageea 
are  satisfied. 

There  are  certain  other  exemptions  which,  affecting  the  costs  of 
agriculture  favourably,  enure,  according  to  the  provisions  which 
have  been  already  laid  down,  to  the  possessor  of  landed  estate.     Of 
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those  which  still  remain,  one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  exemption  of 
horses  employed  in  farm  labour  from  duty  or  licence.  A  duty  on 
horses  is,  I  think,  a  bad  tax,  but  why  a  brewer's,  or  carrier's,  or 
stable  keeper's,  should  be  made  liable  to  tax,  and  a  farmer's  should 
not  be  liable,  is  unintelligible  to  me.  The  exemption  cannot  be 
based  on  principles  of  equity;  but  it  must  have  been  conceded, 
eil^er  from  some  obscure  conceptions  as  to  the  paramount  utility  of 
agriculture,  and  therefore  an  obligation  that  it  should  be  encouraged, 
or  from  the  idea  that  land  is  liable  to  peculiar  burdens. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  objects  that  the  land  tax,  the  most  real  of 
these  burdens,  has  been,  described  by  some  economists,  and  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Mill,  as  a  rent-charge  rather  than  a  tax.  Now  the  only 
difference  between  a  rent  and  a  tax  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the 
former  is  the  result  of  a  natural,  the  latter  of  municipal,  law.  But 
a  fixed  charge  on  rent,  based  on  an  ancient  and  unchanged  assess- 
ment, is  nothing  but  a  small  payment  of  the  natural  increase  which 
has  raised  the  present  rent  of  land  ten  times  since  the  land  tax  was 
first  imposed.  Antiquity  of  title  will  not  in  itself  vary  the  nature 
of  an  impost,  and  a  tithe  rent-charge  is  as  much  a  tax  as  a  land  tax 
is.  What,  however,  induces  persons  to  use  a  different  set  of  phrases 
about  these  deductions  from  rent,  from  those  which  they  would 
employ  about  an  income  tax,  is,  that  they  are  really  a  partition  of 
rent  between  landowner.  State,  and  tithe  owner,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  landowner's  advantage  increases,  while  that  of  the  other 
two  is  stationary. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  which  I  gather  from  the 
survey  of  this  subject,  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  so-called  local 
taxation  is  beneficial  outlay,  and  in  strictness  should  no  more  be 
called  a  tax,  than  the  appliances  of  business  are  a  tax  on  the  trader ; 
that  as  long  as  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  occupier,  and  is  distributed 
evenly,  the  occupier  pays  it  and  not  the  owner :  that  in  a  great 
ntmiber  of  cases,  this  distribution  of  local  taxation  is  a  solid  advan- 
tage to  the  landowner,  who  gets  paid  a  part  of  the  necessary  charges 
which  are  incurred  before  his  rent  is  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of 
other  people,  and  that  the  presumed  incidence  of  local  taxation,  for 
the  reality  of  which  no  proof  has  been  given,  has  been  made  the 
apology  for  a  series  of  enactments,  many  of  which  have  been 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  none  of  which  can 
be  justified  on  economical  grounds,  all  of  which  are,  as  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is  discussed  and  comprehended,  indefensible,  and 
therefore  in  danger. 

Subjoined  are  the  particulars  of  *'  local  taxation  "  incident  upon 
rateable  areas,  and  on  the  traffic  of  turnpike  roads,  in  England  and 
Wales,  so  far  as  the  statistics  can  be  collected,  for  the  years  1864-69 
mclufiive. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. — ^PooR  Rates  Levied  and  Expended,  Six  YearSy  ended  with  1869. 

[000*8  omitted  throughout,  i.e.,  A  to  P,  thus  9,448/.  =  9.448,000/.] 


Yean  ended 

at 

Lady-day. 

Amount 

of  Poor  Rates 

Leyied* 

Expended 

in  B«nef  to  the 

Poor. 

Expended  for 

all 
other  Purposes. 

Total  AnMKmt 
Expended. 

1864 

'65 

£ 

9.448. 

9.39a, 

9.574. 

10,304, 

ii,o55» 
11,364. 

£ 
8,423, 
6,265, 
6,440, 
6,960, 
7,498, 
7,673, 

£ 
8,867, 
3,527, 
3,550, 
8,946, 
8,883, 
4,101, 

£ 
9,680, 
9,792, 

*6e 

9,989, 

'67 

10,906, 

'68 

11,881, 

'69 

11,774^ 

*   Besides  the  rates  actually  levied  each  year,  there  is  a  considerable  sum 
of  "  receipts  in  aid."    In  1869  they  amounted  to  412,000?. 

B. — County,  Borough,  Police,  and  Highway  Rates  Paid  out  of  Poor 
RateSy  Six  TearSy  ended  with  1869. 


Years  ended 

Amount  Paid  Out  of  the  Poor  Bates  to  other  Loeal  Bates. 

at 
Lady^y. 

County,  Borough, 
PoUce^Ratcs. 

Hiehway  Boards 

under  27  and  38  Vict., 

cap. 101. 

Total. 

1864 

£ 

2,163, 

2,i33> 
2,209, 

2,512, 

2,457, 
2,565, 

£ 

SSh 
578. 
596, 
615, 
658, 

£ 
2,163, 
2,684, 
2,788, 
8,107, 
8,071, 
3,223, 

'65 

*m 

'67 

'68 

'69 

C. — Payments  to  the  County  and  Police  Rates,  chiefly  out  of  Poor  Rates, 
Six  Years,  ended  with  1868. 


Years  ended 
Michaelmas. 

Levied  on  County 

and 

Police  Bates. 

Allowance 

from  Her  Majesty^ 

Treasury. 

Other  Beceipts. 

Total 

Money  actually 

Received. 

1864 

£ 

1.305, 

1,29^, 

X.359, 
1,449, 
1^501, 
1,576, 

£ 

326, 
349, 
329, 
329, 
343, 
352, 

£ 

303, 

317, 

871,» 

618, 

450, 

678, 

£ 
1,936, 
1,956, 

'65 

'66 

2,059, 
2,290, 
2,294, 
2,506, 

'67 

'68 

'69 

*  Exclusiye  of  368,000?.  raised  in  1866  as  "  OatUe  Diseases  Prevention  Act 
B«te." 
Note. — In  a  PBW  parishes  a  separate  rate  is  raised  for  county  and  police 
purposes. 
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D. — ^Borough  Bates,  Tolls,  and  other  Receipts,  during  1852-54  and 
1868  {exduswe  of  the  City  of  London), 


Tears 
ended  Angnit. 

Total  Receipts 

of 

Boronglis. 

wiereof  werv 

Raited 

as  Borough  Rates.* 

Total 
Borough  Expenditure. 

1852 

£ 

1,417, 
l,466i 
1,469, 

£ 
329. 
268, 
312, 
997,t 

1,806, 
1,456, 

'63 

'64 

»68 

1,487, 
8,077, 

*  A  part  of  these  rates  \b  paid  out  of  poor  rates. 

t  Of  this  sum  543,000/.  are  borough  rates  under  5  and  6  Wm.  lY,  cap.  76, 
and  454,000/.  "  other  rates  "  leyied  by  the  boroughs. 


E. —Highway  Bates  liaised  under  the  Highway  Acts  of  1862  and  1864, 
Five  Tears,  ended  with  1867. 


Highway  Rates. 

Other  Reeeipts. 

TotaL 

1863 

& 

1,268, 

i,340» 
i>345> 
1,428, 

£ 
87, 
70, 
68, 
67, 
68, 

£ 
1,356, 

'64 

1,304, 

'65 

'66 

1,403, 
1,412. 

•67-^   

1,496, 

Note. — These  are  raised  as  separate  rates.  In  1867-68  the  leyy  under  12  and 
13  Vict.,  cap.  12,  was  643,000/.;  under  23  and  24  Vict.,  cap.  68,  45,000/.;  and 
under  27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  101,  740,000/. 


F. — Bates,  Taxes,  Tolls,  and  DtrES  Raised  hy  Improvement  Commis- 
sionersy  Five  YearSy  ended  with  1868. 


Improrement  Rs^es^ 

Taxes, 

Tons,  or  Dues. 

Othei  Receipts.* 

Total. 

1864 

£ 

J33> 
3»5, 
349* 
680, 
699, 

£ 
105, 
136, 
199, 
866, 
340, 

438, 

'65 

460, 

'66 

648, 

'67.... 

'68 

1,045, 
1,048, 

*  Excluding  loans. 
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G. — Local  Government  Rates,  Five  Tears,  ended  1868. 


1864. 
»66. 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 


District  Rates. 


£ 

H9» 
671, 

840, 


Bigfainiy  Rat«. 


£ 

34« 

66, 
83, 


Other  Rates 
and  Receipts. 


£ 
148, 
166, 
110, 
296, 
358, 


TotaL 


£ 

42S, 

488, 

394, 

1,033,« 

1,281, 


*  This  is  not  the  total  in  the  book ;  though  taken  from  a  balanced  account  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  receipts  are  between  20,000^.  and  30,000/.  wrong. 

H.-  Metropoutan,  Vestry,  and  Districtt  Board  Rates.    Sums  Levied 
for  the  undermentioned  Rates,  Five  Tears,  ended  with  1868. 

Part  I. 


General  Rates 
and  Lighting  Rates. 

Special  Rates. 

TotaL 

1864 

£ 

668, 
679f 
736, 
868, 
957. 

£ 

34. 
401 
27. 
36, 
31. 

£ 
702. 

*66 

719, 
768. 

'66 

»67 

904, 
988, 

'68 

H. — Metropolitan,  Vestry,  and  District  Board  Rates — Ckmtd. 

Part  II. 


Sewers  Rates. 

Main  Drainage  Rate. 

TotaL 

1864 

£ 

149. 
206, 
182, 

H5. 
292, 

£ 

I5>, 
150, 

I79» 
193. 
469, 

£ 
300, 
356, 
861. 

'65 

'66 

'67 

438 

'68 

461, 

I.— Mbtropoutan  Police  Rate  {Paid  Out  of  Poor  Rates)  and 
Government  Grants,  Fow  Tears,  ended  with  1870. 


Years. 


1866 

'67 

'68-69 
'69-70 


Rates  Paid  by  the 
Parishes. 


£ 

383, 
448,» 
489, 
534. 


Government  Grants. 


£ 
140, 
147, 
172. 
175. 


Tt>taL 


£ 
523, 
596, 
661, 
720, 


*  This  police  account  was  made  up  for  fiye  quarters,  four-fifths  of  the  totals 
are  entered  above. 
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J. — Ward  Bate  and  Consoudated  Rats  of  the  City  of  London,    Sum$ 
Levied,  Five  Yean,  ended  with  1868. 


Ward  Bate. 

Total  Beeeipta 

under 

ConaoUdated  Bate. 

Whereof  were  for 

CoDMlidated 
Bateakme. 

ImproremeBta. 

1864 

£ 

4* 
3> 
4» 
3> 
5» 

£ 

122, 

"3» 
136, 

153, 

£ 

97, 

92, 

109, 

111, 

104, 

£ 

'J 

16. 

'65 

'66 

»67 

31. 

»68 

87 

K. — Police  Kate  of  the  City  of  London,    Sums  Levied  within  the  City^ 
Five  Tears,  ended  with  1868. 


PoUoe  Bate. 

Gorporatkm  Granta. 

Other  Beeeipta. 

Tbtal. 

1864 

£ 

37, 
3if 
44, 
48, 
51, 

£ 
II, 
13, 
17, 

»5» 

£ 
8, 
3, 
4, 
4, 
6, 

£ 
62, 

'65 

47, 

'QQ 

»67 

67. 

'68 

72, 

L.— Sewers  Rate.    8vms  Levied,  Five  Years,  ended  with  1868. 

Sewers  Bate. 

InConntiea. 

In  City  of  London. 

TotaL 

1864 

£ 
44, 
42, 
41, 
43, 
45, 

£ 
17, 
18, 
18, 
40, 
26, 

£ 
61. 

'65 

60, 

'66 

69. 

'67 

88. 

'68 

10. 

M. — Drainage  and  Embankment  Bates  and  Bents,  Five  Years,  ended 

with  1868. 


TMal  Receipts. 

Whereof 

was  from 

Bates  nnder  Act 

Benta,  Bates, 
by  Charter  or  Cnitom. 

1864 

£ 
216, 
166, 
161, 
199, 
280, 

£ 

140, 
135, 
131. 
162, 

141, 

£ 

7, 
8. 

'65 

'e& 

II. 

'67 

14. 
13. 

'68 
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N. — Chttbch  Batxs.    Sutm  Levied^  Five  Tears,  ended  with  1868. 

Total  Reodpts. 

Whereof  were  Ckurch  Ratci. 

At  Common  Lkw. 

Under  Statnte  Law. 

1864 

£ 
300, 

296, 

280, 

290, 

889, 

£ 

2o8, 

a  10, 
i94» 

202, 

£ 

34i 

33» 
35» 
31. 
35i 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

0.— Turnpike  Tolls.    Amount  Raised  in  England  and  North  Wales, 
Five  Tears,  1861,  1864-67. 


Tolls. 

Pansh  Aid. 

Total. 

1861 

£ 

i,039» 

1.009, 

998, 

945. 

890^ 

£ 
31. 

3I> 

32. 

31, 

33, 

£ 
1,070, 

1,040, 

1,030, 

977, 

923, 

'64 

'66 

^Q& 

'67 

P.— Turnpike  Tolls.    South  Wales  Roads,  Five  Tears,  1861, 1864-67. 


1861 
'64 

'67 


Tolls. 


£ 

27, 

^^, 
28, 

*5. 

i5» 


County  Road  Bates. 


£ 

10, 

9, 

8. 

10, 

IP, 


Total. 


£ 
37, 

87, 

36, 

35, 
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Summary  Statement  of  the  Local  Rates  Raised  from  Rateable  Areas  in 
England  and  Wales  duriTiff  the  Latest  Tear  for  which  particiUars  are 
pvMished, 


A.-— Poor  rates  {mimts  barough»  oounty,  police)  1 
and  highway  rates)  J 

0. — County  and  police  rates  „ 

J>, — ^Borough  rates   ...,.., 

B.^Highway    „      ^ 

F. — Improyement  ocwnmission  rates  

G. — Local  goTemment  rates    

H. — Metropolitan,  Testry,  and  district  board  rates 

J.^-'OHbj  of  London  consolidated  and  ward  rates.... 

B.. — City  police  rates    « « 

L. — Sewers*  rates — 

M. — ^Drainage  and  embankment  rates 

N. — Ohureh  rates ^ .^« 

Total   « 


15,828,000 


Note, — ^Tho  aggregate  amount  of  this  summary  falls  short  of  the  sum  given 
in  Bfr.  Ward  Hunt's  return  of  1868.  After  a  xeiy  careful  inyeetigation  of  the 
local  taxation  returns  for  sereral  years,  no  other  information  with  regard  to  the 
levy  of  separate  rates  of  this  class,  than  particulars  corresponding  to  those  giren 
above,  can  be  discovered. — [Ed.  8.  J,"] 
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I. — Income  Tax  Vwriations. 

From  the  Paill  Mall  Gazette : — 

"  In  order  to  replenish  a  failing  exchequer  and  remoye  the 
fetters  which  weighed  upon  British  commerce  in  his  day,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  proposed  and  carried  an  income  tax.  It  was  passed 
for  three  years ;  it  has  survived  for  nearly  a  generation.  At  every 
<3mergency  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  national  wants  with  unfail- 
ing elasticity.  From  the  nature  of  things  no  tax  can  be  really 
called  popular:  but  this,  on  the  whole,  has  been  borne  by  the 
payers  at  least  with  considerable  fortitude.  It  has  had  its  enemies, 
and  a  host  of  doctors,  each  with  his  own  specific,  yet  it  endures.  It 
has  undergone  the  attacks  of  witnesses  examined  before  select 
committees  of  the  Commons  during  the  sessions  of  1851,  1852,  and 
1861.  The  opinions  brought  out  xmder  these  examinations  were 
very  conflicting,  and  some  mutually  destructive. 

"  The  Select  Committee  of  1851-52,  considered  a  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  conversion  of  the  income  and 
property  tax  '  into  a  tax  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with — ^1.  The 
value  of  property ;  2.  The  tenure  of  the  owner ;  3.  The  age  of  the 
owner.'  The  Inland  Revenue  Department,  to  whom  this  scheme 
was  communicated,  '  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  its  adminis> 
tration  would  be  attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties.* 

"  The  Committee  of  1861  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
who  submitted  three  proposals,  'addressed,'  as  the  committee 
reported,  '  to  three  complaints  which  are  popularly  made  against 
the  income  tax  in  its  present  form,  viz.,  that  it  taxes  the  owners 
of  property  in  respect  of  income  which  they  do  not  get;  that  it 
presses  too  hardly  upon  skill  and  industry  as  compared  with  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  it  deals  with  capital  in  certain  cases  as  if  it  were 
income,  and  taxes  it  accordingly.'  Upon  this  the  committee 
observe  : — *  This  tax  having  now  been  made  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation before  two  committees,  and  no  proposal  for  its  amendment 
having  been  found  satisfactory,  your  committee  are  brought  to  the 
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oonclosion  that  the  objections  wliich  are  nrged  against  it  are 
objections  to  its  natnre  and  essence  rather  than  to  the  particnlar 
shape  which  has  been  given  to  it.'     So  nothing  was  done. 

"  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  with  regard  to  the  following 
statistics,  that  the  term  'net  receipts'  means  the  snm  actually 
taken  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets ;  and  that  the  '  financial  year ' 
terminates  with  March — the  mode  of  expressing  this  b7  the  Inland 
Bevenne  Office  is  to  the  nnwary  rather  misleading,  for  example, 
1844  meaning  nine  months  of  1844  and  three  months  of  1845,  and 
80  on. 

"  For  the  snms  entered  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  budgets  of  1842-45, 
the  tax  was  fixed  at  -jd^ixi  the  pound  on  all  incomes  of  150Z.  and 
upwards.  It  was  limited  in  its  incidence  to  Great  Britain — ^to 
bring  Ireland  under  the  new  impost  was,  O'ConneU  asserted,  like 

*  taxmg  moonshine.'  The  first  of  Peel's  income  tax  budgets,  that 
of  1842-48,  estimated  the  yield  for  the  financial  year  at  3,700,000/.; 
but  in  fact  only  2,4^6,000/.  was  obtained.  What  was  actually  paid 
into  the  treasury  within  the  financial  year  1842,  was  only  582,000/.; 
consequently,  about  two  millions  of  the  tax  was  collected  in  the 
following  year.  We  mention  this  to  prevent  any  confasion  between 
the  '  budget '  figures  of  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 

*  financial  year '  figures  of  the  Inland  Revenue  reports. 

"  No  change  took  place  with  respect  to  the  rate  or  incidence 
of  the  tax  for  eleven  years.  Leaving  out  the  sum  paid  into  the 
exchequer  in  1842  as  fragmentary,  we  have  a  decade  terminating 
with  1852-53,  which  produced  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
5,471,000/.  Prom  this  average  no  individual  year  widely  diverged. 
ThiB  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table : — 

Net  BeceipU  from  Income  and  Property  Tax  in  Great  Britain  only^ 
Ten  Tears,  1844-53. 


Vinandal  Tearf 

of  the 

Pint  Period. 


1848-44. 

'44r45 

'45-46 

1846-47 
'47-48 
'48-49 
'49-60 
'50-61 

1851-52 
'52-63 


Animftl  Beoeipt  in 


Under 
Average  Tean. 


5,388,000 
5>330»ooo 
3,183,000 


5,440,000 


Over 
Average  Tean. 


5,544,000 
5,613,000 
5,485,000 
5,565,000 
5,511,000 


5»^53»ooo 


"  With  the  exception  of  1851-52,  all  the  over  average  sums 
were  paid  in  the  later  portion  of  the  term.  By  investigating  the 
yield  of  tiie  different  schedules,  it  will  be  found  that  the  variations 
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as  shown  bj  tbd  duty  asseesed — ^that  is,  the  gross  amotmt  calcalated 
by  the  Commissioners  before  the  exemptions  have  been  allowed— 
differ  occasionally,  as  betTween  one  schedule  and  the  other,  in  iiie 
same  year,  one  increasing  and  the  others  decreasing.  We  select,  as 
sufficient  for  the  object,  Schednle  A,  real  property;  Schedule  B, 
farmers'  profits ;  and  Schedule  D,  the  profits  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions. During  the  financial  year  1847-48,  there  was  a  most  severe 
mercantile  crisis.  *  "Within  a  few  months,*  observes  Sir  Stafibrd 
Northoote,*  'no  less  than  220  mercantile  houses  of  the  higher  class 
fell,  besides  many  of  inferior  importance ;  the  liabilities  of  eighty- 
five  out  of  these  220  firms,  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
i2,ooo,oopZ.,  and  the  total  loss  occasioned  by  the  whole  of  the 
failures  is  said  to  have  been  30,000,000/.*  So  far  as  the  Inland 
Revenue  returns  were  directly  injured  by  this  state  of  things,  the 
results  are  observable  under  Schedule  D  pnly. 


Amount  of  Duty  Assessed  under  the  Three  Schedules, 

Untndal  Year. 

A. 

B. 

D. 

1842-43  

£ 

2,501,000 
2,472,000 
2,486,000 
2,587,000 

2,605,000 
2,658,000 
2,755,000 
2,728,000 
2,726,000 

2,767,000 
2,783,000 

£ 
535,000 
328,000 
324,000 
332,000 

824^000 
322,000 
332,000 
826,000 
821,000 

310,000 
805,000 

1,682,000 
1,582,000 
i,579»ooo 
1,717,000 

1,768,000 
1,754,000 
1,585,000 
1,571,000 
1,606,000 

'43-44    

'44r-46 

'i55-46 

1^46-47 

'47-48  

'18-49  

'19-50  

'50-51  

1851-52    

1,669,000 
1,700,000 

'52-53  

"  Thb  duty  assessed'  on  trades  and '  professions  in  ]  847-48  was 
i,754,oooZ.,  in  1848-49  it  was  1,585,000^.,  and  in  the  following  year 
1,571,000/.  All  this  time  Schedule  A  was  rising — houses,  factories, 
railroads,  were  coming  into  the  account — ^the  assessments,  taken  in 
order  of  the  four  years  beginning  with  1846-47,  were  2,605,000/., 
2,658,000/.,  2,755,000/.,  2,718,000/.  Farmers*  profits,  which  in 
1847-48  were  assessed  at  322,000/.,  rose  in  1848-49  to  332,000/., 
but  declined  a  little  in  1849-50,  when  326,000/.  was  scheduled. 
Contrasting  tho  last  with  the  first  year  of  the  table,  it  will  be 
found  that  Schedule  D  increased  18,000/.,  Schedule  B  decreased 
30,000/.,  and  Schedule  A  increased  202,000/. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  weakest  part  of  the  income  tax,  the  assess- 
ments to  Schedule  D,  cannot,  without  resorting  to  means  intolerable 
to  Englishmen,  be  strengthened.  This  is  the  gravest  blot  in  the 
system.  The  Commissioners  recently  remarked  that  the  evasion  of 
the  tax  under  this  schedule  *  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class, 
trade,  or  profession.'     'We  find,'  they  said,   '^e  same  practioe 
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preyailing  among  legal  practitioners  when,  on  the  abolition  of  their 
exclusive  privileges  in  some  particular  conrt,  they  have  t6  mako 
good  their  claims  to  yonr  lordships ;  we  find  it  on  all  ocoasioQS 
of  large  demolition  of  shops  and  warehouses  for  public  purposes, 
and  we  find  it  in  great  companies  and  in  firms  whose  business  is 
almost  a  national  concern  fix)m  its  magnitude  and  world-wide  Tepu- 
tation.'  In  a  large  number  of  compensation  cases,  40  per  •  cent, 
of  the  persons  assessed  had  understated  their  income  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  true  return  would  g^ve  an  addition  of  130  per  cent. 
On  these  data  the  Commissioners  have  computed,  with  respect  to 
the  year  1864-05,  that  revenue  was  deficient  in  consequence  of 
evasions  under  this  schedule  to  the  extent  of  1,431,000?.  The  first 
period  of  the  tax  was  for  eleven  years,  and  ended  with  1852-63,  the 
second  began  with  1853-54.  During  this  second  period  Ireland  was 
brought  under  the  tax,  and  it  was  carried  down  to  all  incomes 
of  100/.;  but  a  lower  rate  was  applied  to  incomes  of  loot  and 
under  150/.,  as  set  out  in  the  table  appended : — 

yet  Receipts  from  Income  and  Property  Tax  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Ten  Years^  1854-63. 


Financial  Year 

/jnntnti  Receipt. 

Bale  per  Poond  on  Inoomee  of 

of 
the  Second  Period. 

£150  and  upwards. 

£100  and  under  £180. 

1853-54  

5,730,000 
10,922,000 
15,159,000 

16,061,000 

11,396,000 

6,610,000 

9,666,000 

10,957,000 

10,471,000 
10,483,000 

9.        d. 

-  7 
I       2 

»       4 

I      4 

-  7 

-  5 

-  9 

-  10 

-  9 

-  9 

4.   d, 

-  5 

—  10 

'5.^-65 

'55-56  

-  11* 

1856-57  

-Hi 

-  5 

-  7 

-  6 

'57-58 „.... 

*58-59  

*59-60 -... 

'60-61  ....„ 

1861-62  

'65^-63 

-    6 

"  We  have  spoken  of  the  tax  as  one  of  unfaUing  elasticity,  and 
we  need  only  point  to  these  figures  in  justification  of  that  expres- 
sion. In  1854-55  we  raised  by  it  almost  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
previous  year ;  1855-56  and  1856-57  were  each  about  50  per  cent, 
above  1854-55.  These  years,  with  the  following  one,  were  war 
years ;  the  screw  was  turned  upon  the  taxpayer,  and  the  aggregate 
result  was  53,528,000/.  of  hard  cash.  The  maximum  yield  of  the 
tax  was  in  1800-57,  when  England's  share  was  13,594,000/.;  Scot- 
land's, 1,276,000/-;  and  Ireland's,  1,181,000/.;  in  all,  16,051,000/. 
Therefore  England's  quota  was  85  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  raised ;  Scotland's  8  per  cent.,  and  Ireland's  7  per  cent. 
The  second  period  lasted  ten  years;  the  third  commenced  with 
1863-64.  No  change  took  place  in  the  area  over  which  the  tax  was 
incident,  but  an  important  concession  was  made  to  a  principle 
advocated  by  certain  economists.    Persons  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
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scale  had  an  abatement  made  to  them  in  respect  of  6oZ.  of  their 
income,  which  they  were  to  enjoy  untaxed. 

Net  Receipts  from  Income  and  Property  Tax  in  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland;  Seven  Years,  1864-70. 


HnandalTear 

of 

the  Third  Period. 


1863-64 
'64-65 
*65-66 

1866-67 
'67-68 
*68-69 
'69-70 


Annoftl  Eeodpt. 


£ 

9,102,000 
7,986,000 
6,322,000 

6,637,000 

6,184,000 

8,618,000 

10,044,000 


Rate  per  Fonnd 

an  Inoomes  of  £100 

and  upwards.* 


1 
6 

4 

4 
5 
6 

5 


*  An  abatement  of  duty  on  Sol.  allowed  on  all  incomes  nnder  200?.  a-year. 

^'  A  few  years  ago  a  tax  of  id,  in  the  pound  brought  in 
1,000,000^.  sterling,  but  in  this  last  period  the  id,  rate  was  much 
more  firnitfal.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  for  1869-70,  id. 
would  yield  2,000,000^  But,  as  we  all  know,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  had  resort  to  special  expedients  for  an  earlier  and 
wider  collection  of  the  tax  than  usual,  and  part  of  the  year's  ridi 
harvest  must  be  ascribed  to  those  devices. 

"  That  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  one 
or  two  alarming  shocks  to  the  genewd  prosperity,  has  grown 
enormously  since  Sir  Bobert  Peel  entered  upon  his  financial  reforms, 
we  need  not  stay  to  demonstrate.  But  some  portion  of  the  increase 
of  the  income  tax  returns  is  due  to  the  more  full  and  accurate 
assessments  of  latter  years.  In  brief,  two  factors  have  joined  to 
produce  the  result,  an  actual  increase  of  the  national  wealth  and  a 
more  truthfol  record  of  it. 

'^  In  conclusion,  let  us  see  what  the  income  and  property  tax  has 
yielded  during  its  whole  existence.    Here  are  the  figures : — 

Total  of 
Net  Becdpti. 

£ 

I.  Eleven  yeaPB  ended  with  1862-58 55,292,000 

n.  Ten  „  1862-63 107,445,000 

ni.  Seven  „  1869-70....- 53,893,000 

Total  of  twenty-eight  yeara    216,630,000 


or  upwards  of  8,000,000?.  sterling  a-year  on  the  average  of  the- 
tweniy-seven  full  years." 
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II. — Assays  of  Chid  Bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Editor  has  been  fevoured  with  the  subjoined  note  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Seyd : — 

On  the  19th  March,  1870,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land announced  that  the  ^*  assays  of  gold  bullion  would,  in  future, 
be  made  to  n^th  part  fine." 

This  change  in  the  method  of  stating  assays  of  gold  bars  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  of  great  importance.  Hitherto  they  were 
paid  for  to  y^th  part  (one-eighth  carat  grain)  fine,  and  the  importer 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  i/.  in  every  768/.,  whilst  on  the  average  the 
loss  actually  amounted  to  iZ.  in  every  1,536/.  The  new  system 
states  the  fineness  to  f^^oth  (one-third  mUH^me),  giving  a  risk  of 
iZ.  in  3,000/.,  or  an  actual  average  loss  of  iZ.  in  6,000/.  The 
difference  between  these  averages  amounts  to  o'^g^d.,  or  about  ^d. 
per  oz.,  equivalent,  on  standard  gold,  to  a  gain  of  10*.  6d.  for  every 
1,000/. 

Small  as  this  difference  appears,  it  raises  the  actual  pars  of 
exchange  between  England  and  other  countries  by  \d,  per  mille  in 
our  favour.  The  true  par  of  exchange  is  that  which  results  from 
the  respective  fine  gold  contents  of  the  coins;  the  actual  par 
depends  upon  the  terms  upon  which  gold  bullion  can  be  converted 
into  such  coins.  In  peifecting  these  terms,  not  only  does  the 
importer  obtain  more  sovereigns  for  his  gold,  but  on  aU  exchange 
tramsactions  now  current,  in  the  form  of  claims  by  bills  or  other- 
wise, by  State  debts,  or  foreign  investments  and  interest  on  them, 
an  advantage  of  -^th  per  cent,  accrues  to  the  country,  a  consider- 
able item  if  calculated  on  the  many  millions  involved. 

The  change  is  of  more  importance  for  the  future.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  relieving  the  importation  of  gold  bullion  firom  a  tax  of 
|d.  per  oz.,  and  to  doing  away  with  the  like  premium  of  |c?.  per  oz. 
in  favour  of  exportation.  In  regard  to  the  French  exchange,  for 
instance,  whereas  now  the  rate  of  25*10  frs.  per  i/.,  leads  to  the 
export  of  bullion  firom  our  bank,  it  must,  in  future,  fall  to  25*08!  frs. 
before  withdrawals  become  practicable,  and  we  shall  receive  gold 
from  Paris  when  the  rate  rises  to  25*33!  frs.,  instead  of  2  53  5  frs. 
as  at  present.  The  same  rule  applies  to  other  exchanges :  we  shall 
receive  gold  sooner  and  keep  it  longer ! 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  making  this  change, 
have  shown  a  just  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  involved  in  the 
question;  they  not  only  sacrifice  the  profit  which  they  have  hitherto 
made  on  the  coinage,  but  in  their  accounts  with  the  Mint,  they  run 
the  risk  of  a  tri£ng  loss.  In  thus  bringing  the  value  of  gold 
bullion  nearer  to  the  coinage,  they  dispose  of  the  main  question  in 
the  present  controversy  respecting  our  system,  alongside  of  which 
all  other  questions,  excepting  that  of  international  coinage,  are  of 
secondary  importance.  They  have  vindicated  a  great  principle  in 
national  financial  economy,  without  the  slightest  change  in  the 
standard  of  the  realm — the  coined  sovereign  itself. 

The  attention  of  the  public  and  that  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  first  called  to  this  matter  by  the  pamphlet 
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on  seignorage  above  alluded  to,*  and  I  have  every  reason  to  assert 
that  this  pamphlet  initiated  the  discnssion  and  the  consequent 
change.  The  importation  of  gold  bullion  during  the  last  two 
months  (April  and  May,  1870)  has  greatly  increased. 


III. — The  Essex  Agricultural  Labourer, 

Thb  Editor  has  been  favoured  by  the  Eev.  B.  S.  Claite,  of  Boxted 
Vicarage,  Colchester,  with  the  following  communication  as  to  the  industrial 
and  social  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  in  those  parts : — 


Wages  in  Essex  hare  hitberto  been  xegnlated  by  tbe  price  of  corn.  It  k 
tbooght  probable  that  tbej  toill  depend  mare  od  saj^ly  and  demand.  Tliey  bave 
recently,  in  some  parts,  been  as  low  as  99.  a-week,  and  as  bigb  as  1 39.  Tbey  are 
now  at  lis.  and  izt.  In  addition  to  these  weekly  wages,  each  labourer,  daring 
harvest,  which  lasts  for  five  weeks,  has  his  wages  doubled,  and  receives  a  daily 
supply  of  beer,  or  a  quantity  of  malt  and  hops,  equivalent  to  another  7s. 

Horsemen  receive  either  13*.  weekly,  or  11*.  and  their  cottages  rent  free. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  is  creating  a  demand  for  greater  intelligence  aad 
better  education. 

Many  farmers  are  becoming  &voarable  to  piecework,  or  payment  for  w<»k  done. 

JSmplof/ment, 

Aged  and  infirm  men  are  preferred  as  bird-scarera  to  young  lads,  and  may  thee 
find  occasional  employment. 

The  haU-day  system  and  alternate  days'  system  for  the  employment  of  lads,  ia 
generally  denounced.  Mr.  Ellis  approves  of  a  law  prohilnting  the  employment  of 
children  earlier  than  9  or  10  years  of  age ;  and  would  then  require  a  certificate  of 
three  years'  previous  schooling ;  also  that  the  lads  should  have  to  return  to  school  if 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Slack  hands  and  supernumeraries,  under  the  old  poor  law,  used  to  be  employed 
very  often  three  days  in  the  week  by  a  farmer,  and  three  by  the  parish  on  the 
roadside.  Now  they  are  thrown  entirely  on  the  parish,  if  the  fiirmers  do  not 
entirely  relieve  the  parish  of  their  charge. 

Women  and  children,  as  you  probably  know,  are  employed  in  gangs  in  some 
parts  of  Essex ;  a  practice  fraught  with  manifold  and  great  evil.  In  other  parts 
they  are  generally  engaged  for  short  periods  to  weed  and  remove  stones,  or  at  pea- 
picking  and  dibbling  beans.  At  pea-picking,  temporary  gangs  are  formed  by  the 
contractor  sometimes,  who  take  the  peas  for  the  London  market.  At  such  timet, 
passers-by  and  others  hear,  or  hear  of,  vile  language  used  by  women  which  would., 
if  they  were  not  thus  brouglit  out,  remain  to  be  known  to  few  but  the  poor  them- 
selves. This  practice  also  tends  to  increase  demoralisation  amongst  tbe  female  poor, 
who  are  thus  daily  herded  together,  good  and  bad. 

Other  employments  of  women  are  factories,  slopwork,  straw  plaiting,  dqmeatic 
service. 

belief. 

Some  incorrigibly  slack  and  bad  workmen  resort  greatly  to  the  unions  during 
the  wint^  months. 

•  The  Question  of  Seignorage ;  or.  Charge  for  Coining,  By  Ernest  Seyd, 
1868.    Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  London. 
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A  few  aged  and  infirm  men  are  supported  by  their  families ;  others  live  in  the 
anions ;  others,  after  being  required  to  enter  the  unions,  are  granted,  if  they 
desire  it,  out-door  relief. 

Aged  couples,  man  and  wife,  are  not  encouraged  to  demand  quarters  in  which 
they  may  live  together,  should  they  have  to  enter  the  unions. 

Men  who  subscribe  to  dubs  (sick  clubs),  complaiu  that  this  is  often  made  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  them  the  relief  which  is  g^nted  to  others  in  sickness  who 
have  not  been  so  provident.  Mr.  EUis  says  they  are  granted  relief  expressly  to 
encourage  them  to  belong  to  clubs. 

Widows  generally  receive  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  £llis  does  not  think  that  immorality  is  on  the  increase  amongst  the 
unmarried  young  women.  Illegitimate  children  are  not,  he  thinks,  so  numerous  as 
fbrmerly.  Some  few  cases  are  known  of  women  living  in  concubinage,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  unions  for  lying-in,  becoming  thus  the  mothers  of  three  or  four 
children. 

Men  with  large  fkmHies,  all  the  children  being  young,  can  provide  themselves 
with  little  besides  bread. 

The  best  wheaten  bread  is  preferred. 

Every  one  who  can,  bakes  at  home,  because  home-made  bread  **  goes  Airthest,'' 

:pure. 

Our  labourers  show,  in  many  ways,  the  want  of  a  meat  diet. 
The  beer  of  the  public-houses  is  almost  universally  greatly  adulterated. 

Dwellings, 

The  old  cottages  are  mostly  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  boards.  Many  small  farm- 
houses are  used  now  as  labourers'  dwellings :  these  are  substantinl.  Most  modem 
cottages  are  of  brick.  But  in  nearly  all  there  is  not  any  sufficient  number  of 
rooms,  especially  of  bedrooms ;  and  the  old  cottages  are  badly  built  and  in  bad 
repair  generally. 

Sanitary  regulations  are  not  attended  to. 

The  rent  varies  from  is,  to  i*. 

Most  of  the  cottages  have  small  garden  plots. 

Some  landowners  refuse  to  their  tenants  the  privilege  of  keeping  either  pigs  or 
fbwls,  because  of  the  temptation  thence  to  pilfering. 

General  Semarks. 

As  the  labourer  leaves  school  at  9  or  10,  he  generally  says  that  he  is  **no 
scholar.*'    Night-schools  are,  to  some  extent,  remedying  this  evil. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  that  population  is  not  on  the  increase  in  Essex  villages.  In  his 
own  parish,  the  last  census  showed  one  less  than  at  the  former  census.  The  super* 
abundant  labour  withdraws.  My  fiurmers  say  they  have  not  more  labourers  iJian 
they  can  employ. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  thinks  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease. 

Enlistment  into  the  army  is  not  regarded  favourably. 

The  militiamen  are  not  generally  of  good  character ;  perhaps  not  originally  so, 
but  certainly  not  made  better  whilst  absent  from  home  at  drill. 

In  most  parishes  there  is  ground  let  out  in  garden  allotments  to  the  poor.  In 
my  parish  the  allotments  are  assigned  to  those  who  have  large  young  families. 

Many  benefit  clubs  have  been  held  and  kept  up  hitherto  at  public-houses. 
These,  small  and  badly  managed,  are  giving  place  to  better.  I  send  you  a  report 
and  rules  of  the  Tendring  Hundred  Society,  which  deserves  your  notice. 
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rV. — Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

Thb  Clifton  Certified  Industrial  School,  by  Qeorge  C.  T.  Bartley. 

'*  The  Certified  Industrial  Schools  occupy  a  position  in  the  edacational  system 
of  the  conutry  somewhat  between  the  reformatory  and  the  industrial  panper  schools. 
They  connst  of  institntions  in  which  iodnstrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which 
children  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  as  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  children  sent  to  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act, 
1866. 

«  The  management  of  these  institutions  is  lefb  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  local 
committees,  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  who  reports  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  This  report  is  published  and  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  increase  of  these  schools  is  going  on  rapidly,  no  less  than  four- 
teen having  been  created  during  1868,  making  a  total  of  seventy-seven  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  working  order,  up  to  the  end  of  that  year. 

**  The  children  detained  in  these  institutions  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: — 

**  1.  Those  who  are  apparently  under  14  years  of  age,  and  who  have  been  sent 
nnder  a  ¥rarrant  from  a  magistrate,  or  two  justices,  on  account  of— 

"  (a)  Begging  or  receiving  alms  in  the  streets. 

**  (b)  Having  been  found  wandering  about  without  proper  guardianship  or 
home. 

**  (e)  Having  been  found  destitute,  either  as  orphans  or  the  children  of  impri- 
soned criminals. 

"  (d)  Having  been  found  in  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 

"  2.  Those  under  12,  who  have  been  charged  before  a  magistrate  with  an 
ofibnoe  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment,  bnt  who  have  not  been 
convioted  of  felony. 

*'  3.  Those  apparently  under  14,  who  have  been  represented  before  a  magistrates 
by  their  parents,  as  too  unruly  to  control  at  home. 

**  4.  Those  apparently  under  14,  who  are  refractory  in  the  workhouse  or  the 
pauper  school,  or  whose  parents  (one  or  both)  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and 
punished  with  penal  servitude. 

"  In  all  these  cases,  a  magistrate  or  two  justices  has  power  to  send  such 
children,  for  a  certain  time,  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  but  the  period  of  deten- 
tion must  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the  time  when  the  child  attains  the  age 
of  16  years. 

**  The  object  desired  to  be  attained  by  these  regulations  is  to  remove  children 
from  temptation  and  evil  company  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  susoeptable  for 
good,  and  while  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness  may  still  be  engrafted.  As  such 
training  is  effected  better  at  an  early  age,  and  as  it  is  a  condition  of  entrance  that 
the  children  shall  not  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
they  are  taken  in  considerably  younger  than  at  the  reformatory  schools.  The 
average  ages  of  2,488  children  were  as  follows  :-— 

Percent. 
Under  7  years  of  age    3*7 

Between  7  and  9  years  of  age arc 

„         ^    „    11  ,»         30** 

„       11    »    13  „  33*8 

Above  13  years  of  age io*6 

Proportion  who  were  illegitimate 3 

„          who  had  lost  both  parents    12 

„                „        lost  one  parent   40 

„                „        been  wholly  deserted ii 

„                „        one  or  both  parents  destitute  or  criminals ....  3 

I,               „        parents  living,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them  30 
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*'  A  large  number  of  the  inmates  being  thus  received  at  an  earlj  age,  and  the 
attendance  being  compnlsory,  and  sabject  to  no  interference  on  tlie  part  of  parents 
or  others,  it  follows  that  these  schools  have  great  advantages  over  sach  institutions 
as  the  one  at  Hanwell.  In  another  respect,  however,  they  laboar  under  a  dis- 
advantage, and  that  is  from  their  having  so  small  a  number  of  pupils.  At  the 
sixty-nine  schools  for  which  the  details  arc  published,  there  was,  in  1868,  an 
averctge  aitendanoe  of  8,659,  or  at  the  rate  of  125  in  each  school.  This  number, 
in  itself,  is  too  small  for  a  well  organised  industrial  school ;  but  when  the  larger 
institutions  are  taken  away  from  the  calculation,  such  as  the  Middlesex  School, 
with  732  pupils;  the  Kirkdale,  549;  and  ten  others,  each  having  more  than 
200  pupils,  the  average  attendance  at  the  remaining  59  schools  is  reduced  to  77. 
Some,  indeed,  have  as  few  as  50,  40,  28,  26,  and  even  8  pupils.  The  staff  of  the 
school  with  8  pupils  is  two,  and  that  with  28  (Shustoke)  no  less  than  four.  At 
Leeds,  with  an  average  attendance  of  221  children,  a  staff  of  eight  only  is 
required,  at  a  cost,  for  salaries  and  rations,  of  198/.  i2«.  $d,,  or  i8«.  per  head. 
The  four  officers  to  look  after  the  28  boys  at  Shustoke  cost  no  less  than  99^.  41.  $d,, 
or  over  3  2.  io«.  per  head. 

"  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  dimdvantage  of  small  schools  than  the  varying 
cost  of  the  officers  and  their  rations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  efficiency  and 
advantage  of  numbers  in  promoting  rapi^ty  of  instruction.  The  cost  of  officers' 
pay  and  rations  at  the  Qem -street  school  of  77  pupils,  amounts  to  423^.  8«.  lod,; 
whilst  at  the  Somerset  school,  with  70  pupils,  it  is  only  183/.  29,  id.  Numerous 
cases  of  a  similar  description  could  be  pointed  out.  It  would  seem  that,  as  the 
children  are  not  able  to  be  removed  when  once  placed  in  the  school,  it  would  be 
much  cheaper,  and  far  more  efficient,  to  combine  these  schools  into  a  few  very  large 
model  institutions.  The  only  additional  cost  of  this  would  be  the  travelling  of  ^e 
children  on  joining — a  nominal  item  in  comparison  with  the  present  outlay  on  the 
numerous  petty  stafb. 

"  The  income  of  these  schools  is  derived  from  the  following  sources : — 

"  (a)  Treasury  allowance. 

*'  (b)  Payments  made  from  the  parents  of  some  of  the  cliildren. 

"  (c)  Payments  from  the  parochial  boards  on  account  of  children  detiuned  on 
their  application. 

"  (d)  Contributions  from  rates. 

"  (e)  Private  subscriptions,  legacies,  &c 

"  (/)  Payments  fix)m  voluntary  inmates. 

"  (^)  Profit  on  industrial  departments. 

"  As  regards  the  first  and  chief  item,  viz.,  the  Treasury  allowance.  By  the 
Industrial  Schools*  Act,  1866,  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  contribute  sach  sums 
as,  from  time  to  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  think  fit,  from  sums  voted  by 
Parliament,  towards  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  children  in  certified  industrial 
schools.  This  sum  varies.  In  Scotland  it  is  4^.  6d,,  but  at  Clifton,  and  at  most 
other  places  in  England,  it  is  fixed  at  51.  per  head  per  week. 

"  The  parents*  cotUribuiion  in  no  case  can  exceed  a  sum  of  51.  per  head  per 
week ;  though  it  is,  as  a  rule,  very  mucli  below  that  sum,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
payment  cannot  be  enforced  at  all,  owing  to  their  inability  to  pay. 

"  The  parochial  hoard's  payment,  for  those  children  whom  it  has  been  instru- 
mental in  handing  over  to  the  certified  school,  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
that  body  and  the  managers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

"  The  contribution  from  the  rates,  fix)m  the  parish  ftom  which  the  child  is 
received,  is  a  considerable  item  in  the  receipts,  amounting,  at  Clifton,  and  in  many 
other  cases,  to  as  much  as  is.  per  head. 

"  The  subscriptions,  ^-c,  form  the  largest  item  next  to  the  Treasury  payments, 
and  correspond  to  the  local  assistance  obtained  by  most  national  and  other  schools. 

"  The  profits  on  the  industrial  departments  amounted,  according  to  last  year's 
report,  to  no  less  than  4,830^.  in  the  year;  but  the  exact  particulars  and  details  are 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  mere  fiwt  of  there  being  a 
decided  pecuniaxy  advantage  derived  fi^m  the  industrial  work  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
satisfactory. 
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"  In  the  case  of  additional  boildings  being  required,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  to  be  obtained  in  each  case,  and  contributions  towards  the 
expense  of  building,  establishing,  or  acquiring  land  for  such  schools,  may  be  made» 
on  certain  conditions,  from  the  county  and  borough  rates. 

**  The  rules  for  each  school  have  to  be  printed  and  ^proved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  every  school  has  to  be  inspected  annually  by  the  Home  Office  Inspector. 
BeJigious  instruction  b  given,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  entirely  for  Roman 
Catholic  children.  In  cases  where  the  religious  persuasion  of  a  child  is  different 
from  that  of  the  general  school,  a  minister  may  visit,  at  certain  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  him  in  religion,  according  to  any  sect  to  which  be  may 
belong. 

"  The  Ucenoe  syttem  is  largely  in  operation  in  these  schools,  and  its  extensian 
is  a  good  sign  that  the  work  and  training  are  really  sound  and  effective.  By  this 
plan  a  child,  after  he  or  she  has  served  eighteen  months  in  the  school,  may  be  sent 
to  live  with  some  trustworthy  person  who  is  willing  to  take  charge  of  him  or  her. 
These  licences  are  renewable  every  three  months,  and  the  time  thos  spent  is 
considered  part  of  the  period  of  detention.  By  misconduct,  the  licence  may  be 
withdrawn,  and  absconding  from  such  a  situation  b  considered  equal  to  absconding 
from  the  school. 

'*  The  punishments  inflicted  for  serious  offences  at  these  schools  are  chiefly,  for 
the  elder  children,  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  a  sentence  of  servitude  for  a 
term  of  years  at  a  reformatory  school  establbhed  under  the  Beformatory  Schools 
Act,  1866. 

**  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  these  schoob  which  are  situated  in  all  part» 
of  England  and  Scotland.     The  largest  at  present  establbhed  are  as  follows  :-— 

Children. 

Middlesex  Industrial  School,  at  Feltham    732 

Kirkdalo  School,  Liverpool    549 

Hull  School 478 

Glasgow  School  446 

Liverpool  Institute  School 330 

Glasgow  Orphanage    305 

Newcastle  School    254 

Aberdeen       „ 250 

Edinburgb     „         250 

Manchester 226 

Liverpool,  St.  George's  Boman  Catholic  School     225 
Leeds  School   221 

**  Schoob  have  also  been  established  on  the  following  ships,  which  have  been 
given  up  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  boys  as  sailors: — The  'Havannah,*  at 
Cardiff',  with  108  pupils;  the  *  Wellesley,*  at  South  Shields,  with  46  pupib;  the 
'  Southampton,*  at  Hull,  with  1 7  pupib.  The  success  of  this  plan  of  providing 
old-fashioned  ships  as  schoob,  renders  it  probable  that  the  number  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  •     ^^ 

"  The  remaining  schoob  have  less  than  200  pupils,  nnd  the  institution  situated 
at  Clifton  Wood,  Bristol,  concerning  which  a  few  remarks  will  now  be  made, 
contains  just  100  boys. 

**  The  school  premises  are  situated  close  to  the  river  at  Bristol,  in  a  busy  part 
of  the  town,  and  are  somewhat  crampod  for  room.  They  are  conducted  on  the  half- 
time  system  entirely,  and  receive  children  from  the  city  of  Bristol  and  county  of 
Gloucester,  together  with  some  from  Stafford. 

"  The  industrial  work  pursued  is — 

1.  Tailoring.  I      3.  Broshmaking. 

2.  Shoemaking.  |      4.  Laondry-work. 

"  In  all  these  branches  a  considerable  profit  b  made,  after  deducting  the  whole 
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ooft  of  material  and  tools,  and  likewise  the  wages  of  the  teacher.  Fort^  boys  are 
employed  in  the  tailoring  trade,  and  they  make  the  whole  of  the  clothes  for  the 
school,  as  also  the  uniforms  for  the  Tolonteer  band.  Tlie  net  profit  in  this 
bfancb  last  year  was  96Z.  1 8«.  sd.  In  shoemaking  eighteen  boys  were  instracted, 
and  produced  boots  and  shoes  for  the  schoc^  at  a  profit  of  30Z.  2«.  yd,,  that  is  to 
say,  had  these  articles  been  purchased,  they  would  have  cost  that  sum  over  and 
idwve  the  outlay  on  the  materials  and  the  wages  of  the  teachers.  The  hruthmaking 
bosinesi  is  conducted  somewhat  diflerontly,  as,  of  course,  the  manufactured  articles 
are  of  no  use  to  the  schooL  It  is  the  practice  for  a  manufacturer  to  send  the 
materials,  and  for  the  boys  to  make  them  into  the  style  of  brush  required.  By 
this  means  the  school  runs  no  risk,  and  ample  employment  is  given  to  the  boys  at 
a  remunerative  rate.  During  the  year,  a  sum  of  1 16/.  91.  ^.  was  paid  for  making 
brushes,  which  yielded  a  profit  of  76/.  2#.  to  the  institution.  The  latmdry  is  also 
considered  an  industrial  department,  as  indeed  it  is ;  and  since  this  work  has  been 
done  by  the  boys  themselves,  a  large  saving  has  been  effected,  besides  usefol  work 
being  found  for  the  children.  The  profit  for  last  year  was  29/.  44.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  total  net  profit  to  the  funds  of  the  school  accruing  from  the 
industrial  d^Mrtmonts,  in  the  year  1868,  was  228^.  i  la,  $d.,  or  considerably  over 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  institution. 

*'  This  great  success  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from  the  excellent  plan  of 
giving  the  children  themselves  an  interest  in  their  work.  In  all  cases  part  of  the 
profit  goes  to  the  boy,  that  is,  on  the  number  of  articles  he  has  produced;  the 
earnings,  therefore,  of  each  are  strictly  on  results.  The  money  thus  earned  is 
deposited  in  the  savings-bank,  and  on  the  boy  leaving,  it  is  given  to  him  to  help  as 
a  start  in  life.     Several,  by  this  mears,  have  accumulated  4/.  or  $L 

**  Six  of  the  most  deserving  boys  received  their  fi*eedom  on  licence  during  last 
year ;  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  managers  report  that  in  only  one  instance 
since  the  licence  system  was  introduced  has  the  privilege  been  abused. 

*'  A  drum  and  fife  hand  has  been  formed,  composed  of  the  children  of  the 
school,  and  its  efficiency  is  so  well  known  that  on  several  occasions  urgent  r^uests 
have  been  made  for  the  loan  of  it  at  f&tes,  &c.  The  managers,  however,  wisely 
think  that  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  allow  the  boys  to  go  oat  for  such  occasions, 
when  they  would  be  removed  from  the  eye  of  their  officers,  and  liable  to  get  into 
mischief.  For  school  purposes,  that  is,  for  maintaining  the  tone  and  life  of  the 
children,  as  also  in  assisting  in  the  systematic  drill  which  is  carried  on,  the  superin- 
tendent considers  that,  with  such  cMldren,  a  band  is  an  essential  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  improvement. 

"  The  subjects  of  education,  apart  from  industrial  training,  are  necessarily 
elementary,  the  three  'B's'  being  about  all  that  is  expected,  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee stating  that  other  subjects  may  be  added,  as  the  limited  time  and  capacities 
of  the  boys  may  warrant.  In  a  few  cases,  when  any  child  shows  a  superior  amount 
of  intelligence,  the  course  may  be  somewhat  extended,  though  the  principal  object  of 
the  school  is  the  industrial  training  of  the  boys,  in  order  to  form  habits  of  labour, 
neatness,  order,  and  general  usefulness. 

"  The  punishments  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  are  leil  to  the  superintendent, 
though  he  is  required  to  report  them  to  the  committee.  During  1868,  thirty-six 
were  inflicted,  consisting  of  forfeiture  of  rewards  and  privileges,  reduction  of  food, 
separate  oonfmement,  and,  for  the  severest  offences,  moderate  personal  correction 
with  a  common  school  rod  or  cane. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  rather  high,  amounting  to  2,051^.  139.  ^d,  for 
the  year  1868,  or  at  the  rate  of  20^.  io«.  per  head.  It  is  true  that  the  profits  on 
industrial  work  reduce  this  by  7.I,  $».,  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even 
then  it  is  too  high.  Under  the  excellent  management  in  which  the  school  now  is, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  were  the  size  of  the  school  increased  the  cost  would 
relatively  be  much  reduced.  Within  a  very  short  distance  of  this  institution  there 
are  two  others  precisely  similar,  the  one  at  Pkrk  Row,  for  sixty -nine  boys,  and  the 
other  at  Gotham  Road,  for  twenty-eight  girls,  each  requiring  the  expense  of  a 
separate  staff*,  rental,  kc  This  might  be  much  reduced,  besides  being  made  more 
efficient,  by  uniting  all  three  together. 
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*'  The  results  of  the  training  on  the  children  in  thehr  after  life  are  certamly 
satisfactory,  though  the  fimits  do  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  at  the  large  pauper 
schools  of  Norwood,  &c.  This  may  probably  be  accoanted  for  from  the  fiad;  that 
the  average  age  of  the  children  on  entering  being  greater  at  Clifton  than  at 
Hanwell,  they  have,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases,  had  the  seeds  of  crime 
profitably  sown  in  them  by  theur  companions  before  entering  the  institution.  The 
number,  however,  who  are  permanently  rescued  from  a  life  of  viUany  is  very  great, 
being  not  less  than  80  to  85  per  cent.  From  a  return  made  of  those  who  left 
this  school  in  the  years  1865, 1866,  and  1867,  it  appeared  that  31  were  doing  well ; 
5  were  doubtful ;  4  had  been  committed  to  prison ;  i  to  a  reformatory ;  3  had 
disappeared ;  two  were  dead ;  total  46.  Of  the  five  doubtful  cases,  and  the  three 
who  had  disappeared,  the  larger  number  subsequently  were  found  to  be  doing  well, 
so  that  really  only  five  of  the  forty-six  were  known  to  have  been  trained  in  vain. 

**  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  these  certified  industrial  schools  supply 
a  most  important  want,  and  that  their  rapid  extension  is  highly  desirable.  Were 
sufficient  schools  created  to  contain  all  the  children  in  the  kingdom  who  come  under 
the  first  and  second  categories  of  those  at  present  in  the  existing  institutions,  as 
explained  at  the  commencement,  and  were  the  law  not  permissive,  hut  ohUgatory, 
that  all  such  children  should  be  sent  to  them,  it  would  seem  that  a  great  part  of 
the  work  sought  to  be  achieved  by  compulsory  education  would  be  accomplished." — 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 


V. — The  DweUinga  of  the  London  Poor,  1869. 

From  the  Architect: — 

"  Mr.  John  Bireh,  who  some  time  since  gained  the  Society  of  Arts  prize  for  the 
best  form  of  construction  for  labourers'  dwellings,  has  written  to  the  Timet  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

**  *  The  buildings  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  are  ^ 
storeys  high,  having  in  all  1,600  rooms,  exclusive  of  sculleries;  the  cost  being  at 
the  rate  of  54/.  is»  2^,,  per  room,  showing  a  total  expenditure  of  86,503/.  for 
buildings.  The  average  rent  of  the  larger  dwelling  b  6s.  lod.,  and  of  the  smaller 
one  5«.  1  ^d,  per  week.  Gross  return,  1 2  per  cent.'  Kotwithstanding,  the  usual 
dividends  of  this  company  are  but  5  per  cent. ;  and  a  similar  dividend  was 
announced  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  company.  Mr.  Birch 
proceeds  : — *  The  Peabody  Trustees*  buildings  at  Islington,  Shadwell,  and  Spital- 
fields,  provide  about  404  distinct  dwellings,  comprising  one,  two,  and  three  rooms 
respectively,  containing  in  all  861  rooms,  at  an  average  cost  of  242/.  xi«.  per 
dwelling,  or  113/.  iSs.  '^d,  per  room,  the  total  cost  amounting  to  97,994/.  fbr 
buildings.  The  average  rent  of  each  dwelling  is  39.  iid.,  and  of  each  room 
IS,  lod,  per  week.  Gross  return,  4^  per  cent.  The  plans  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  of  Liverpool,  six  storeys  high,  contain  168  distinct  dwellings.  The  rent  of 
the  dwelling,  class  1,  is  6s,  6d.;  class  2,  4s.  lod,;  and  class  3,  3;.  3(/.  per  week; 
the  average  rent  being  about  49.,  and  for  each  room  is,  j^d,  per  week.  Gross 
return,  8  J  per  cent.  The  Society  of  Arts*  prize  dtoeUings  for  labourers  have  been 
erected  under  my  direction  in  upwards  of  nine  counties;  they  are  built  semi- 
detached, each  dwelling  containing  four  rooms  and  scullery,  with  pantry,  fuel  place, 
piggery,  privy,  cesspit,  and  ashpit,  washing  coppers,  baking  ovens,  fixtures  and 
fittings,  wells,  rainwater  tank,  drainage,  &c,  complete ;  their  average  cost  has  been 
131/.  10*.  per  dwelling,  or  32/.  17*.  6d,  per  room,  exclusive  of  scullery.  The 
average  rent  per  dwelling  is  about  1*.  ^d.  per  week,  or  5^^.  per  room  per  week, 
showing  a  gross  rental  of  4/.  iis,  per  annum,  and  a  gross  return  of  nearly  3^^  per 
cent.  The  society's  dwellings  are,  therefore,  the  cheapest,  and,  while  containing 
one  room  more  than  the  Industrial  Dwelling  Company's  largest  dwellings,  cost 
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31Z.  i3«.  lid.  less.  Assaming  the  company's  larger  dwelling  to  contain  an  equal 
anionnt  of  accommodation,  the  cost  would  be  about  216^.  per  dwelling,  bnilt  in 
tenements;  whereas  the  Society  of  Arts'  dwellings  have  cost  but  131/.  io«.,  built 
semi-detached;  and  although  the  former  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  more  sub- 
stantially built  than  the  latter,  and  a  considerable  difference  exists  between  the  cost 
of  buildings  in  London  and  the  country,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  semi- 
detached buildings  have  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  structure  complete,  while 
tenement  dwellings  have  to  bear  only  a  proportionate  cost  thereof.  With  reference 
to  the  rentals,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  company's  largest  dwellings,  containing 
three  rooms,  scullery,  &c.,  the  working  man  pays  an  average  rent  of  6s,  lod.  per 
week,  whereas  in  the  Society  of  Arts'  dwellings,  containing  four  rooms  and  scullery, 
&c,  the  labourer  x>ays  but  is.  ^d.  per  week.' 

"At  the  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Improved  Industrial  DioelUngs  Com^ 
pa»y,  held  on  the  8th  February,  1870,  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  report,  which  was 
pronounced  satisfactory,  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  declared.  The  chairman  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  said  that  this  company 
had  proved  that  building  wholesome  tenements  for  the  working  classes  was  a  good 
and  paying  adventure.  '  Five  blocks  of  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  to  provide  1 10  tenements  of  two  and  three  rooms  each,  and 
ten  large  shops,  and  accommodate  about  600  persons.  The  negotiation  with  the 
late  Marquis  of  Westminster  for  the  lease  of  a  site  in  Ebury  Square,  Pimlico,  has 
been  completed,  and  sixty-five  dwellings,  with  four  shops,  affording  accommodation 
for  about  330  persons,  are  already  in  course  of  erection.  The  fifty-four  additional 
tenements  at  Waterlow  Buildings,  Bethnal  Green,  are  nearly  completed,  twenty-five 
being  already  occupied  by  eligible  tenants.  Not  more  than  twenty  persons  sub- 
scribed the  first  portion  of  the  capital,  and  the  original  subscribers  were  prompted 
solely  by  a  desire  to  determine  the  long- vexed  question  whether  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  great  metropolis  could  be  constructed  on  such  a  plan  as 
would  yield  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  money  invest-ed,  or,  what  would  be  still 
more  satisfactory,  such  a  return  as  would  tempt  the  building  trade  to  undertake 
the  work  as  an  ordinary  commercial  enterprise.'  This  wished-for  result  has  been 
realised. 

"  During  1869  the  company's  builder,  Mr.  Allen,  has  commenced  on  his  own 
account  the  erection  of  blocks  of  buildings  very  similar  to  those  he  has  erected  for 
the  company.  One  block  has  been  occupied  some  few  months,  and  four  more  blocks 
will  shortly  be  finished,  making  eighty  tenements.  Mr.  Allen  proposes  following 
the  company's  course  of  action,  and  borrowing  half  the  cost  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners.  '  When  the  blocks  are  finished  and  all  occupied,  I  will  sell 
the  property,  subject  to  the  loan,  and  repeat  this  operation  as  long  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  this  class  of  building.'  It  is  strange  that  amid  the  rage  for  money- 
making  not  yet  extinct  in  the  breasts  of  small  builders,  it  should  have  been  left  for 
a  limited  company,  or  an  art  society,  to  usher  in  a  new  and  prosperous  era  in 
building  enterprise — an  era  in  which  the  interests  of  occupier  and  owner  are  allowed 
to  be  identical." 


VI. — The  Camalties  of  the  Serpentine. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  in  his  last  report  on  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  has  given  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  accidents  on  the  ice  of  the  Serpentine  during  the  twenty  years 
1844  to  1864,  thus:— 

230  persons  were  immersed  but  rescued. 

4        ))        ))     drowned. 

3        „      suffered  from  broken  limbs  and  dislocations. 
148        „  „  severely  cut  heads  and  ooncuBsionB. 

485  Total 
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«  Many  of  tbe  130  rescued  were  extremely  bad  cases,  and  were  extricated  from 
the  ice  with  difficolty. 

'*This  remark  applies  to  all  the  parks.  One  young  man  in  the  drowned 
odlomn  lost  his  life  by  venturing  upon  the  Serpentme  after  a  twelve  hours'  frost,  at 
9  o'clock  p.m.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  icemen  had  been  dismissed  fron  doty. 
He,  with  three  of  his  companions,  broke  through  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
broadest  part  of  the  lake.  Three  out  of  the  four  were  rescued  with  much  exertion, 
by  the  resident  officers  at  the  receiving  house.  The  remaining  three  were  lost  by 
disregarding  the  caution  put.  up  to  mark  the  diingerous  parts  of  the  ice." 

The  following  tables  only  embrace  five  years  each : — 

'*  The  number  of  skaters,  immersions,  and  deaths  during  the  last  five  years,  in 
tbe  Serpentine,  Hyde  Park,  were  these : — 


Bate. 

Estimated  Number 
of  Skaters. 

Immersions  and 
Beacued. 

Drowned. 

1863-64 

20,440 

2,000 

(No  ice) 

172,900 

800 

I 

102 

7 

'64-65 

'65-66  

'66-67  

'67-68  

Total    

196,140 

"5 

"The  number  of  acddents  and  deaths  from  bathing,  and  cases  of  suicide^ 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Serpentine  during  the  last  five  years  are  shown  here' 
under : — 


Year. 

Rescued 

and 
Landed. 

Brought  to 

the 

Receiving 

House. 

Drowned. 

Number  of 
Bathers 

Estimated 
DaUy. 

Suicides. 

Rescued. 

Prevented. 

Drowned. 

1864 

'66 

'GQ 

'67 

'68 

47 
80 
31 
23 

38 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
7 

245,905 
314,351 
238,944 
399,954 
500,999 

6 
8 

I 

9 
6 

10 

z 

4 
3 
9 

10 
8 

Total .... 

169 

5 

13 

1,700,153 

30 

13 

34 

Note. — The  cases  under  the  head  of  "Rescued  and  Landed,"  are  those 
bathers  who  have  been  seized  with  cramp,  or  become  powerless  from  exhaustion, 
in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  Serpentine,  and  must  invitably  have  been 
drowned,  but  for  the  watchfulness  and  promptitude  of  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society's  boatmen. 


VII    .—The  Stature  and  Buli  of  Man  in  the  Brituh  I$les. 

From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:— 

**  Dr.  Beddoes,  President  of  tbe  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  has  pro- 
duced a  reprint  of  a  memoir  on  this  subject  read  before  that  learned  body,  which 
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has  to  much  more  of  praetical  interest  than  is  the  case  with  its  speculations  in 
general  that  we  ieel  warranted  in  recommending  it  strongly  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  The  topic  is  one  which  interests  or  arouses  a  very  large  class  of  observers^ 
and  we  most  add  that  there  is  none  on  which  more  rash  and  snperfi(nal  speculation 
is  commonly  vented.  Every  one,  generally  speaking,  has  some  pet  notion  of  his 
own  about  districts  in  which  the  race  of  man  is  above  or  below  the  average  in 
height  or  strength,  and  as  to  occupations  which  tend  to  encourage  or  depress 
physical  development.  Nothing  can  serve  better  than  the  contents  of  this  volume 
to  correct  such  hasty  generalisations  and  oommnnicate  .a  few  stable  ideas.  It  is,  in 
tniih,  a  kind  of  handbook  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  set  to  work  by  care- 
fully measuriug  and  weighing  as  many  men  between  the  ages  of  23  and  50  as  he 
could  collect  in  each  several  locality ;  or,  where  this  could  not  be  acoomplished,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  friends.  He  has  supplemented  this  inquiry 
by  other  examinations  of  special  classes — recruits,  criminals,  lunatics.  But  these 
ude  investigations,  though  curious  enough  in  their  results*  we  shall  leave  unnoticed 
for  the  present,  and  content  oursdves  with  the  main  purport  of  the  treatise. 

"  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  in  this  case  by  no  means  unattended  with 
diflSculties.  Men  could  not  conceive  with  what  intent,  except  a  sinister  one,  they 
were  made  to  undergo  the  process  of  measuring  and  weighing  by  a  doctor.  In 
canny  Scotland  the  least  amount  of  difficulty  was  found.  But  '  the  fishermen  of 
some  villages  on  the  east  coast  proved  extremely  stubborn  and  suspicious.'  In 
Ireland  'the  unsettled  political  condition  of  ttie  country  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  those  who  made  attempts  on  my  behalf.  Some  Tipperary  boys  fairly 
took  to  their  heels  when  it  was  proposed  to  measure  them  ! '  In  Wales  *  there  was 
unusual  difficulty  in  disabusing  the  natives  of  the  idea  that  the  inquiry  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  Government,  and  therefore  must  mean  mischief.'  In  England,  there 
was  less  of  suspicious  or  superstitious  opposition,  but  more  of  downright  '  stupidity.' 
Under  these  impediments,  and  moreover,  what  Dr.  Beddoes  justly  calls  the 
'  intrinsic  difficulties '  of  the  inquiry,  tlie  work  was  no  doubt  very  imperfectly 
done.  Many  inductions  seem  formed  on  a  meagre  amount  of  cases.  The  whole 
must  be  taken  as  a  '  tentamen '  rather  than  an  experiment  carefully  worked  out. 
But,  with  this  preliminary  caution,  we  may  safely  use,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired. 

"  Dr.  Beddoes's  line  of  march  proceeds  from  north  to  south.  Beginning  at 
the  first  extremity,  he  finda  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  '  as  a  rule,  a  tall  and  bulky 
race ' — ^which  is  not,  we  should  suppose,  the  character  assigned  to  them  in  common 
report.  But  they  vary  very  greatly  in  different  districts.  In  some  western  islands 
(such  as  Lewis  and  Harris)  they  are  rather  short ;  in  others  (Mull,  for  instance) 
more  than  usually  tall.  The  people  of  the  western  Lowlands  (Ayrsliire  and  Gallo- 
way) exceed  all  others  in  height,  and  indeed  rank  first  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Islands.  The  men  of  the  eastern  border  and  the  Merse  very  nearly 
equal  them  in  stature,  and  exceed  them  in  weight,  being  on  the  whole  the  great 
men  among  Queen  Victoria's  British  subjects.  The  average  Berwickshire  farmer 
or  peasant,  out  of  the  number  examined,  was  found  to  measure  5  feet  1 1  inches  and 
nearly  a  third,  and  to  weigh  nearly  100  lbs.  This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra.  The 
people  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  eastern  coast,  do  not,  however, 
fall  far  behind.  These  are  the  stalwart  natives  who  justify  the  Scottish  lady's 
retort  on  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  oats  as  <  the  food  of  horses  in  England  and  of 
iben  in  Scotland.'  *  Yes,  and  where  will  you  find  such  horses  and  such  men  ? ' 
The  average  height  of  man  throughout  Scotland,  is  estimated,  somewhat  coi\jec- 
tuzally,  at  5  feet  7^  inches. 

"  The  Borderers  on  the  English  side,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  agricultural 
inhabitants  of  our  northern  counties,  are  a  tall  race,  like  their  Scottish  neighbours. 
Lancashire  seems  to  constitute  an  exception,  which  we  are  rather  surprised  to 
learn — the  people  being  as  low  or  lower  than  those  of  England  *  generally;'  and 
this  not  only  in  the  cotton  region.  Good  stature  prevails  generally  as  far  south  as 
the  Trent,  or  rather  the  Wash,  for  Lincolnshire  comes  within  the  category.  The 
Trent  once  passed,  the  conditions  alter.      Tollncss  becomes  exceptional,  though 
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found,  among  other  tracts,  in  Leicestershire  and  Nortliamptonshire ;  '  but  we  are 
now  coming  to  the  frontier  of  undersized  men.'  Exception  must  also  be  made  for 
parts  of  Norfolk  and  of  Kent,  secluded  districts  on  the  sea  const,  inhabited  by  local 
breeds  of  comparative  giants.  But  Suffolk  men  are  short,  though  rather  hesvy, 
after  the  model  of  their  own  celebrated  breed  of  horses.  And  the  home  and 
southern  counties  generally  fall  not  only  far  below  the  north,  but  below  the  general 
national  standard.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  diminution  of  size  may  have  been 
partly  produced  by  the  constant  drain — not  recent,  as  in  the  north,  but  for  a  long 
course  of  centuries— of  the  choice  specimens  of  the  race  towards  the  great  metro- 
polis, leaving  those  of  inferior  type  in  possession  of  the  ground.  The  men  of 
Wales  are,  on  the  whole,  short,  but  'with  a  bulk  more  than  proportionate:' 
average  a  little  over  5  feet  6  inches.  In  the  south-west  of  England  stature  is  low, 
until  Cornwall  is  reached.  There,  all  at  once,  we  seem  to  strike  on  a  new  type  of 
men — a  tall  and  big-boned  race,  average  5  feet  7^  inches ;  '  and  even  this  standard 
is  clearly  exceeded  by  the  people  of  Scilly,  whose  proportions  certainly  give  the  lie 
to  the  current  notion  that  men  and  quadrupeds  must  degenerate  in  small  islands.' 
We  should  rather  say,  that  this  remarkable  instance  is  of  importance  in  disproof 
of  the  general  doctrine,  very  hastily  assumed  for  the  most  part,  that  '  breeding  in 
and  in '  tends  necessarily  to  deteriorate  the  human  race.  Evidence  on  the  subject 
varies ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  remote  and  secluded  tribes,  in  which  int^- 
marriage  of  relations  must  needs  be  frequent,  are  better  gifted  cm  physique  than 
those  more  mixed.  Such  seems  to  be  the  result  of  Dr.  Beddoes's  observations  as  to 
some  Highland  districts;  as  to  'Flegg'  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Norfolk;  as 
to  the  Isle  of  Bomney ;  and  especially  as  to  Scilly,  where  any  one  who  wants  to 
marry  at  all  must  almost  inevitably  marry  a  cousin.  We  might  add;  from  popular 
opinion,  the  so-called  Isles  of  Purbeck  and  Portland ;  but  these  are  not  tabcdated 
in  the  book  before  us.  The  average  height  of  Englishmen  Dr.  Beddoes  fixes,  not 
very  confidently,  at  5  feet  61  inches.  That  of  Irishmen  is  much  the  same ;  but  (an 
odd  singularity)  they  exhibit  '  greater  uniformity  of  btature.  As  regards  weighty 
he  allots  the  Scotchman  155  lbs.,  the  Englishman  145,  the  Irishman  138;  but 
owns  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  his  induction. 

**  We  must  omit  Dr.  Beddoes's  speculation  on  the  effect  of  ancestral  race  on 
stature,  more  curious  in  our  view  than  conclusive;  and  we  have  not  space  to 
comment  on  what  will  be  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  his 
speculations — that  which  concerns  differences  of  stature  and  bulk  according  to 
rank,  means,  and  occupation.  The  leading  fact  of  all  seems  undeniable,  and  it  is 
only  too  discouraging.  His  returns  do  but  confirm  the  received  and  well-founded 
opinion  that  populations  which  follow  agricultural  and  other  out-of-door  employ- 
ments are  the  tallest  and  strongest;  whether  also  the  healthiest  is  a  question 
which  these  returns  do  not  touch,  but  concerning  which  there  is  probably  but 
little  doubt.  As  regards  thews  and  sinews,  man  degenerates  in  towns,  degenerates 
in  crowded  centres  of  industry,  degenerates  in  sedentary  occupations.  'The 
physical  differences  between  countryfolk  and  townsfolk  are/  says  our  author, 
*  the  most  important  ones  developed  in  my  tables.  •  •  •  •  It  may  be 
taken  as  proved  that  the  stature  of  man  in  the  large  towns  of  Britain  is  lowered 
considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  nation,  and  as  probable  that  such  degra- 
dation is  hereditary  and  progressive.'  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  as  regards  the 
mere  difference  between  town  and  country  life,  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Quetelet  and  others,  through  comparing  the  stature 
of  the  people  of  Brussels  and  other  cities  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  Bel^an 
peasantry.  But  Dr.  Beddoes  treats  these  as  exceptional,  and  we  fear  he  is  right. 
The  prospect  is  not  a  hopeful  one,  in  an  age  in  which  cities  are  rapidly  growing 
and  rural  districts  losing  their  population.  We  can  only  rely  on  the  progress  of 
sanitary  reform,  which  has  certainly  not  said  its  '  last  word '  on  the  subject." 
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yni.'—The  Census  of  Newfoundland,  1869. 

Fbom  a  local  paper : — 

**  An  abstract  of  the  recently  completed  census  has  jost  appeared,  from  which 
some  interesting  facts  may  be  gleaned.  Judging  by  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census,  that  of  1857,  Newfoundland  was 
expected  now  to  number  150,000  inhabitants;  whereas  the  actual  population  is 
found  to  be  only  146,536.  In  twelve  years  22,248  have  been  added  to  the  popu- 
lation, being  18  per  cent,  during  that  period,  or  1}  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
Cemcuia  the  rate  of  increase  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  each  decade.  Formerly 
our  increase  was  30  per  cent,  every  ten  years.  But  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
yean  the  drain  by  emigration  has  been  very  serious,  owing  to  the  unprosperous  con- 
dition of  the  colony ;  and  we  have  no  immigration  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
leave.  The  capital  has  felt  this  drain  most  severely,  having  now  1,700  fewer 
inhabitants  than  twelve  years  ago.  This  looks  ominous  as  far  as  St.  John's  is  con- 
cerned. The  number  of  unoccupied  houses  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  speaka 
volumes.  Harbor  Grace  appears  to  be  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition.  Want 
of  employment  and  starvation  have  driven  thousands  to  the  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  places  during  the  last  dozen  years. 

"  The  census  shows  that  there  are  85,496  Protestants  in  the  island,  and  61,050 
Soman  Catholics;  so  that  the  Protestant  majority  is  14,446.  In  1857,  the 
Protestants  numbered  65,743,  and  Roman  Catholics  56,895 ;  so  that  in  twelve 
years  the  former  have  gained  19,753,  the  latter  only  4,155.  The  Protestant  rate 
of  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  37  per  cent.,  the  Roman  Catholic  only  7  per 
cent.  This  is  very  remarkable,  and  proves  that  the  Protestants  are  much  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  country,  more  prosperous,  and  more  likely  to  be  permanent.  In 
ten  years  more,  should  the  same  state  of  matters  continue,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
once  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  bodies,  will  be  a  small  minority.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  emigration,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  natural  rate  of  increase  diflfers  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  during  late  unprosperous  seasons,  suffered  more  from  poverty 
than  Protestants,  and  left  the  country  in  greater  numbers.  Their  emigration 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  '  hold  their  own '  so  well  as  the  Protestants, 
and  are  not  so  thrifty  and  prosperous.  The  Roman  Catholics  here  are  all  of  Irish 
descent,  and  the  States  have  gpreat  attractions  for  them,  just  as  for  the  Irish.  It 
is  the  '  promised  land '  of  their  race.  The  more  go,  the  more  are  likely  to  follow ; 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  next  ten  years  will  witness  an  increase  in  the  emigra- 
tion from  this  island  to  the  States.  Few  go  to  Canada.  The  Protestant  emigration, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  directed  towards  Canada.  Of  Protestants,  the  census 
shows  that  55,184  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  28,990  to  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  Presbyterians  number  only  974;  Congregationalists  338  ;  Baptists  10; 
Comparing  these  returns  with  the  census  of  1857,  we  find  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  increased  24  per  cent ;  the  Wesleyans  43  per  cent.  Thb 
seems  to  indicate  that  of  the  Protestant  bodies  the  Wesleyan  is,  at  present,  the  most 
vigorous.  Emigration  has  told  less  severely  on  them;  or  else  they  have  been 
maldng  inroads  on  the  others.  In  St.  John's,  Roman  Catholics  have  decreased  by 
no  lees  than  1,893  in  twelve  years;  the  Church  of  England,  during  the  same 
period,  has  been  almost  stationary  in  numbers ;  the  Wesleyans  have  had  but  a  slight 
increase ;  so  that  all  the  Churches  of  the  capital  have  been  suffering  severely  by  the 
deportation  of  the  people. 

"  Were  there  sufficient  enterprise  and  a  proper  variety  of  employment  for  the 
people,  there  would  be  no  want  and  no  emigration.  There  are  few  countries  where 
an  industrious  working  man  might  be  more  comfortable  than  here,  were  the  fine 
natmnl  capabilities  of  the  island  turned  to  account.  JBut  no  inducement  is  st^f- 
fleieni  to  withdraw  them  from  the  fisheries.  The  excitement,  the  chance  of  a 
prize  in  the  lottery,  the  quick  returns,  the  short  season  of  labour,  and  the  delightful 
lazy,  basking  in  the  sun  afterwards, — all  these  have  an  irresistible  charm  for  our 
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people ;  and,  thongli  there  are  now  far  too  many  months  to  fill  from  the  nnoertain 
returns  of  the  fisheries,  they  will  not  turn  to  any  other  employments,  and  above 
everything  they  abhor  the  plodding  industry  of  the  farm.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  St.  John's  there  are  tracts  of  very  fair  land,  which  would  not  only  be  granted 
free  to  settlers,  but  Government  wonld  pay  six  dollars  for  every  acre  cleared, 
and  when  the  poor  man  had  a  farm  of  six  acres  reclaimed,  he  would  receive  a  dear 
title  to  it,  and  a  gift  of  as  much  more  as  he  chose.  Very  few,  however,  take 
advantage  of  this  offer;  and  for  half  the  year  the  fisherman  is  idle." 


IX. — American  Pvhlishing  Trade,  1869. 

"  During  the  year  1869,  2,165  books,  including  new  editions,  have  been  paV- 
lished  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  1,680  were  original  American  works,  367 
were  reprints  of  English  books ;  and  118  were  translations  or  reprints  of  worbi 
published  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

**  Amongst  the  number  of  1,680  American  original  works,  a  large  number  an 
pamphlets,  sermons,  addresses,  and  local  guides ;  but  the  fact  that  as  many  as  4.00 
original  American  books  of  1869  were  imported  andregbtered  in  England,  indicates 
the  increasing  importance  of  American  literature. 

'*  A  classification  of  the  subjects  of  the  gross  number  results  as  follows : — 

Theology    271 

Juvenile  works 327 

Fiction  « „ 409 

Law    133 

Arts,  sciences,  and  fine  arts « 124 

Trade,  commeroe,  and  political  economy  80 

Travel,  and  geographical  research 82 

History  and  biography „ 143 

Poetry  and  the  drama 123 

Tear  books  and  annual  publications  123 

Medicine  and  surgery  93 

Educational  works    55 

Miscellaneous    202 

Total _ 2,165 

Some  statistics  of  the  English  publisliiiig  trade  for  the  same  year,  wiU 
be  found  at  pp.  157 — 8  of  the  present  volume. 


X — Taxation  in  the  United  States, 

Thb  following  particulars  have  been  tabulated  from  a  paragraph  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Times  under  the  title,  "Taxes  on  an  American 
when  in  his  Clothes." 

Ist,  Hat^ 

Silk  plush 60  per  cent 

Bibbons « « 60        „ 

Alpaca  lining  for  brim^ 50  cents  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

liMther  inside  — 35  per  cent. 

Muslin  lining 7i  cents,  a  square  yard. 

Glue  20  per  cent. 
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2ncl,  Coat — 

Ciofh 55  cento  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Silk  lining 60  per  cent. 

Alpaca  used  therein 50  cento  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent  ad  vahrem. 

Buttons,  if  worsted 20  „  „ 

"Worsted  braids 50  „  „ 

Velvet  for  collar   60  per  cent. 

Bed  worsted  padding  ..  50  cento  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  vahrem. 

Hemp  padding ^..  40  per  cent. 

3rd,  Pantaloons — 

Kerseymere  50  cento  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  used  therein ^      5       „      square  jard. 

Hemp  cloth  for  facing .  40  per  cent. 

Metal  buttons   30      ^ 

4th,  VeH— 

Silk  or  satin  60  per  cent. 

Linen  lining .  35       „ 

Silk  buttons  ^ 60       „ 

6th,  Brace*    35  per  cent. 

6th,  Underthirt-^ 

If  silk 60  per  cent. 

„  worsted 50  cento  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

„  cotton    35  per  cent. 

7th,  DrawerSj  the  same. 

6th,  iOUr^— 

Cotton    ~....      5  cento  a  square  yard. 

Linen  for  the  front  35  per  cent, 

9th,  JBuUone ««.» „.  35  per  cent. 

10th,  BooU^ 

Baw  hides 10  per  cent. 

Tanned  leather,  calfskin  30       „ 

If  patent  leather 35       „ 

Soles  35       „ 

11th,  'Neckerchief — 

If  silk    60  per  cent. 

12th,  EandkerchUf-' 

If  silk 30  per  cent. 

»  linen 35       „ 

„  cotton 35       „ 

13th,  Gloves^ 

Kid 50  per  cent. 

Pocket  knife 35  per  cent. 

Watch    25       „ 

Silk  watch  chain   60       „ 
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XI. — The  Labouring  Classes  in  Russia,* 

From  the  Times: — 

''  The  literary  tourist  has  drawn  so  lai^ely  on  the  informntion  he  has  been  able 
to  obtam  from  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad,  that  he  can 
now  scarcely  complain  of  his  province  being  invaded  by  the  very  men  whose  facta 
and  observations  have,  in  some  cases,  supplied  him  with  all  that  was  really  valuable 
in  his  work.  Otherwise  it  might  be  objected  to  the  recently -published  reports  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes  and  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Foreign 
Countries,  and  equally  to  Mr.  Rumbold's  report  on  Russian  Railways,  that  they  are 
not  80  much  reports  addressed  through  a  minister  or  ambassador  to  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  essays  intended  for  the  enlightenment  and  recrea- 
tion of  that  much-studied  personage— the  'general  reader.*  Some  few  of  the 
writers  are  Only  too  conscious  of  the  comparatively  new  part  they  are  playing. 
They  excuse  themselves  for  imaginary  shortcomings,  and  maJce  the  same  professions 
of  incompetency  that  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the  prefaces  of  authors 
who,  urged  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  friends,  present  themselves,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  discerning  but  severe  public  The  general  tone,  however,  of  all  these 
reports  is  in  harmony  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  a  circular  from  Lord 
Clarendon,  which  lays  becoming  stress  on  the  fact  that  *  the  care  and  ability  with 
which  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Legation  have  drawn  up  their  reports,  have 
secured  for  those  documents  notice  and  approval  on  their  being  made  public  in  this 
country.'  They  are  written,  not  certidnly  for  the  amusement,  but,  at  least,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  '  general  reader ;'  and  many  of  them,  with  more  intrinsic  value, 
possess  the  same  sort  of  interest  as  those  collections  of  travelling  sketches  from 
various  hands  of  which  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  many  noticeable 
examples.  Until  quite  lately  the  blue  book  was  the  type  and  symbol  of  all  that  was 
unreadable.  Accuracy  and  copiousness  of  information  must  always,  if  they  are  to 
preserve  their  utility,  be  the  main  characteristics  of  such  productions;  but  in 
regard  to  form  and  style  they  have  already  undergone  a  most  commendable  change, 
and  we  can  foresee  the  day  when  so  many  copies  of  the  latest  blue  books  will  be 
regularly  subscribed  for  by  Mr.  Madie.  If  the  secretaries  of  legation  are,  in 
accordance  with  Lord  Clarendon's  direction  in  the  circular  before  cited,  to  '  furnish 
information  on  points  connected  with  questions  of  great  public  interest,'  and  if 
their  reports  are  to  be  of  a  character  likely  to  secure  for  them  '  notice  and  approval 
on  their  being  made  public,'  their  publication  will  in  due  time,  we  presume,  be 
made  known  in  the  usual  manner  hy  advertisement.  The  ordinary  circulating 
library  reader  would  shrink  in  terror  from  the  stupendous  folios  which  contain  the 
reporta  on  land  tenure,  but  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  parts  is 
treated  in  a  portable  volume,  and  Mr.  Rumbold's  paper  on  Russian  Railways  (in  tiie 
Beports  on  Manufactures  and  Commerce)  has  the  further  recommendation  of 
bdng  adorned  with  a  coloured  illustration. 

"  Although,  from  time  to  time,  a  traveller  may  be  found  who  really  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  the  country  he  intends  to  describe,  the  Englishman  resident  abroad 
has,  of  course,  for  this  purpose,  a  great  advantage  over  the  mere  tourist ;  and  a 
secretary  of  legation  empowered  to  leave  his  ordinary  duties  with  a  view  to  explo- 
rations in  the  pursuit  of  local  knowledge,  is^  certainly,  as  far  as  outward  circum- 
stances go,  in  the  most  favourable  position  possible  for  oonductmg  such  a  search. 
Accordingly,  a  mass  of  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  reports  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes  and  in  those  on  the  Tenure  of  Land;  and 
although  these  sets  of  reports  are  published  separately,  it  is  to  be  observed  tiiat 


*  1.  Sefports  from  Her  Majestj^s  Representatives  respecting  the  Tenmre- 
of  Land,  jv. 

2.  Beports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  respecting  the  Condition 
of  the  Lciowring  Classes,  j-c. 
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each  forms  the  neoesMwy  oomplement  to  the  other.  As  regards  Bos^  for  instanoe, 
00  adeqoate  aoconnt  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  daases  is  to  be  found  in  the 
industrial  report,  while,  as  regards  France,  the  same  want  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject  is  noticeable  in  the  agricultural  report.  These  wants  are  not  defects, 
hot  have  a  natural  origin  in  the  degree  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  kind  of 
dviUsation  belonging  to  each  country.  In  Bussia,  the  empire  of  villages,  where 
the  peasant  is  studied  and  feared,  as  the  ouvrier  is  studied  and  feared  in  the  capital 
of  France,  where,  moreorer,  the  workman  of  the  six  months'  winter  is  often  a 
peasant  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  belongs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  general  agricultural  question,  as  treated 
by  Mr.  MicheU.  In  Prussia,  too,  country  takes  precedence  of  town ;  and  the 
comprehensive  agricultural  reports  by  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrell  and  Mr.  White  are  to 
the  industrial  report  by  Mr.  Petre  as  volumes  to  a  pamphlet.  In  Austria  the 
balance  would  seem  to  turn  in  fovour  of  town ;  but  in  examining  and  comparing 
the  two  reports  from  Vienna,  we  must  allow  something  for  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
Mr.  Lytton,  the  author  of  both,  who  has  evidently  more  taste  for  the  study  of  mau 
than  for  that  of  agricultural  systems.  Finally,  from  Paris  the  agricultural  report 
by  Mr.  Sackville  West,  occupies  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  space  given  by  Mr.  Malet 
to  his  industrial  report,  which  is  of  high  importance,  and  winds  np  quite  appro- 
priately with  a  consideration  of  the  Pftris  workman  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

"  The  reply  made  to  Lord  Clarendon's  request  for  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  industrial  chutes  in  Enssia,  has  virtually  been  that  there  are  no 
industrial  classes  in  Bussia.  There  are,  of  course,  workmen  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  peasants  doing  factory  and  town  work  generally  during  the  winter 
months ;  but  the  number  of  artisans  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  myriads  of 
peasants,  and  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  agricultural  labouring  classes  in 
Russia  includes  of  necessity  an  account  of  the  industrial  daases  also.  In  a  country 
where  land  is  everything,  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  tenure  of  land  leads 
the  writer  fkr,  in  all  directions,  from  his  main  subject ;  but  it  is  only  natural  and 
right  that  Mr.  Michell  should  commence  his  report  with  a  history  of  serfdom  and 
serf  emandpation  in  Bussia.  The  prindple  of  the  Emandpation  Act  must,  by  this 
time,  be  wdl  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Bussians,  without 
much  general  knowledge,  are  fbnd  of  boasting  that  the  emandpation  of  the  peasant 
in  Bussia  has  been  something  essentially  different  from  the  emandpation  of  the 
peasant  in  Western  Europe ;  and  a  tourist  may  occasionally  be  found  who,  having 
no  previous  information  on  the  subject,  has  blindly  adopted  this  dduaon.  Similarly, 
to  escape  the  intolerable  reproach  of  having  invented  nothing  but  ready-made 
dgarettes  and  a  new  form  of  tea-urn  (which,  however,  they  borrowed  fVom  the 
Chinese),  Russians  will  stoutly  maintain  that  the  primitive  village  commune,  still 
preserved  in  Great  Bussia,  is  an  institution  of  purely  Bussian  g^wth.  The  Bussians 
have  certainly  shown  ingenuity  in  extracting  a  certain  amount  of  credit  from  the 
fact  that  their  serfs  have  been  emandpated  not  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  of  serf  emandpation  in  Austria  and  several  of  the  small  German  States,  and 
scarcely  half  a  century  after  that  of  the  same  event  in  Prussia.  But  the  prindple 
of  serf  emancipation  had,  smce  the  end  of  last  century,  been  moving  steadily  from 
west  to  east,  from  France  to  the  Bhine  Provinces,  from  the  Bhine  Provinces  to 
Prussia  and  Germany  generally,  until  in  the  end  it  was  sure  to  reach  even  Russia; 
and  what  is  taking  place  now  in  that  country,  is  nothing  more,  but  something  less, 
than  what  ocouri«d,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  throughout 
Gennany.  Everywhere,  while  retaining  his  own  land,  the  peasant  proprietor  was 
liberated  from  tiie  obligation  to  perform  taskwork  on  the  land  of  his  lord.  But 
whereas  in  Ctermany  legislation  has  generally  been  directed  against  joint  ownership^ 
whether  by  village  communes  or  by  communes  and  manorial  proprietors  togeUier, 
in  Bussia  the  aim  has  hitherto  been  to  preserve  the  communes  both  as  a  means  of 
retaining  the  freed  peasant  on  the  land  to  which  he  was  formerly  ascribed,  and  as  a 
eonvenient  unit  on  which  to  levy  taxes.  The  period  during  which  the  Bussian 
peasant  was  '  temporarily  obliged '  is  at  an  end.  He  now  occupies  the  position  in 
whidi  it  was  the  object  of  the  Emandpation  Act  to  place  him ;  and  Mr.  Michell's 
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report  showf  us  what  that  position  really  is,  wfaait  the  relations  of  the  present  aie 
to  the  artificially  presenred  commune,  and  what  ttM  effect  of  the  communal  aytbuA 
is  tqion  the  peasant. 

*<  For  an  account  and  full  eiqilaBation  of  tbe  very  nuried  conditions  on  whidi 
the  peasants  iu  Biissia  hskve  been  liberated  we  must,  without  ceremony,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  report  itself.  Let  us  state,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pea- 
sants on  a  given  estate  used  to  cultivate  iwo-tkinis  of  the  land  for  their  own  benefit^ 
and  the  remaining  third  for  the  beneftb  of  the  lord,  and  tiiat  the  Oovemment  has 
placed  it  within  thehr  means,  by  a  series  of  payments,  to  purchase  l^ir  portion  of 
the  estate.  The  lord  retains  his  third,  but  he  has  now  to  pay  for  its  cultivation. 
The  peasants  retain  their  two-thirds,  and  pay  so  much  a  year  to  the  Government 
towards  its  definite  purchase.  Up  to  the  18th  of  November,  1869*  the  number  of 
male  peasants  who  had  acquired  absolute  property  in  their  land  under  this  system 
was  3,614,882,  or  just  one-third  of  the  whole  numbtr  of  private  serfii,  as  disim^ 
guished  fh>m  about  the  same  number  of  Crown  seris,  liberated  by  tiie  EmandpatiQa 
Act.  The  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  them  was  at  the  rate  of  9*61  acres  per  head» 
and  the  Qovemment  payments  to  tlie  proprietors  amounted  to  29^.  %d.  per  acre* 
This  form  of  settlement  is  onfy  one  of  several,  but  under  almost  every  form  the 
peasants  are  bound  to  cultivate  the  land  allotted  to  them  on  the  communal  system* 
and,  in  being  taken  from  beneath  the  tutelage  of  the  lord  to  be  plaoed  under  the 
rule  of  the  commune,  the  peasant  does,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Miehdl  points  out,  seem  to 
have  exchanged  the  despotism  of  one  for  the  deq>otism  of  mai:^.  lir.  Mibbell 
says:— 

"  '  The  general  laws  of  the  conntry  do  not  inierfore  between  the  oommnne  and 
its  members  in  the  repartition  of  lands  (when  the  communal  system  of  tenure 
exists),  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  in  the  settlement  of  civil  claims,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  delinquencies  not  amounting  to  crimes.  The  cantonal  judges,  unlet- 
tered peasants,  may  pass  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  seven  days,  impose  a  fine 
of  8«.,  or  inflict  a  punishment  of  twenty  strokes  with  a  rod,  while  the  oomrnnne 
may  cause  to  be  banished,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Qovemment,  any  member 
who  may  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  at  a  meeting  of  one-half  of  the  peasants  of  a 
village  be  pronounced  '  vicioos  *  or  '  pernicious.'  At  the  same  time,  the  exercise  of 
these  large  powers  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  oommnne  or  the  canton.  By 
means  of  the  passport  system,  of  which  the  principal  object  is  likewise  the  security 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  poll  taxation,  the  communes  and  cantons  may  bring 
within  their  jurisdiction  peasants  who,  although  only  nominally  attadied  to  their 
communes,  may  be  following  occupations  in  distant  provinces  or  towns.  The  com* 
mune  or  canton  has  only  to  refose  the  renewal  of  a  passport  in  order  to  ^aes  its 
bearer  in  a  position  which  compels  him  to  return  and  submit  himself  to  the  will  of 
his  fellows.  These  may  have  obtained  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  prosperity 
of  their  absent  brother.  An  aged  relation — ^periiaps  a  brother,  a  aster,  or  a  wife- 
may  have  insisted  on  receiving  greater  assistance  firom  him  than  he  had  previoudy 
afiixded;  he  is,  consequently,  brought  back,  at  great  exponse  to  himsrif,  and 
generally  to  the  prejudice  of  his  trade  or  occupation.  He  returns,  perhaps,  in 
clothes  different  from  those  in  which  he  left  the  patriardi's  miserable  hut ;  he  looks 
well-fed ;  his  hands  may  have  become  white  and  soft  in  service  as  a  valet  or  a  cook  $ 
he  may  have  learnt  to  read  and  write.  These  appearances,  while  explaining  to  the 
rude  peasantry  the  punctuality  with  which  their  more  civilised  brother  had  hitherto 
remitted  his  taxes  said  his  contributions  towards  the  support  of  his  relatives,  arc,  at 
the  same  time,  taken  as  evidences  of  a  further  ability  on  his  part  to  supply  them 
with  money.  To  some  he  may  be  an  object  of  envy,  to  many  an  object  of  hatred 
and  malice.  All  have  to  be  propitiatod  by  money  or  strong  drinks,  for  they  may 
give  him  an  additional  burden  of  land  and  taxes,  elect  him  as  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune,,declare  him  to  be  'pernicious,'  flog  him  on  some  plausible  pretence^  and 
otherwise  apply  laws  which  they  may  consider  to  be  onstomary,  but  which  qOhi 
take  the  form  of  mere  lymdiing.' 

'*  This  picture  of  the  working  of  the  ultra-democratic  system*  uncontroUed 
either  by  the  pn^rietor  or  by  the  administeatiaa*  into  which  the  old  oommmiii 
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system  has  developed  or  degenerated  since  the  carrying  oat  of  the  Enmncipation 
Act,  is  certainly  not  exaggerated.  Mr.  Michell  quotes  in  support  of  his  general 
assertions,  narratives  given  by  the  Bnssian  newspapers  of  pAr^oolar  incidents.  Thus 
we  learn  from  the  OazetU  of  New  RwHa  that  the  wife  of  a  peasant,  having  been 
accused  of  conjugal  infidelity,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  husband,  when  the 
accused  woman,  without  being  heard,  was  sentenced  to  receiye^  and  did  receive,  on 
her  naked  body,  in  presence  of  the  whole  village,  fifteen  blows  with  a  sUck.  Else- 
where, in  consequence  of  a  deficit  in  the  communal  exchequer,  the  brickworks  of  a 
rich  member  were  seized  and  sold  for  a  tenth  part  of  their  value.     In  the  district 

of  E.,  Mr.  N complained  that  the  peasants  had  been  catting  his  hay,  when  the 

village  tribunal  pronounced  this  lucid  judgment — that  the  hay  had  been  cut,  bat 
that  '  considering  the  general  transgressions '  the  peasants  must  not  be  prosecuted. 
Oynidsm  seems  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  monjik,  though  a  native  writer, 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Condition  of  the  Lahouring  Claeeee  in  Muatia,  from  which 
Mr.  Michell  frequently  quotes,  says  that  the  juvenUe  peasant  is  a  good  young  man. 
'  He  seldom,'  this  witness  to  character  goes  on  to  say,  *  beg^  with  despotism  and 
harshness,  and  will  never  beat  his  father  or  mother  before  the  age  of  35.* 

**  Extreme  parties,  Democrats  and  Conservatives,  agree  in  saying  that,  in 
general,  the  circumstances  of  the  peasimtry  have  not  improved ;  but  the  Liberal 
bureaucracy  and  the  Economists,  with  Mr.  Bezobazoff  among  the  number,  hold  that 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  improvement^  though  not  to  the  extent  to  be  desired. 
Mr.  Michell,  knowing  too  much  on  the  subject  to  come  to  a  podtive  decision  such  as 
a  tourist,  ignorant  of  the  language,  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  after  a  residence 
of  a  few  weeks,  contents  himself  with  showing  that  there  is  no  single  fact  from 
which  deductions  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Kussia  can  be  drawn.  The  Conser- 
vative and  the  Democrat  will  point  to  the  barren  districts  of  Northern  Russia, 
the  Liberal  official  to  the  rich  cornfields  oi  Southern  Russia.  The  very  symptoms 
of  improvement,  as  alleged  on  the  one  side,  are  differently  interpreted  by  the  other. 
Thus  a  greater  expenditure  on  dress,  which  is  generally  observable,  is  regarded  by 
one  class  of  writers  as  a  proof  of  a  tendency  to  dissipate  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
previous  generations ;  by  another  as  evidence  of  increasing  wealth.  But  whatever 
conclusion  Mr.  Michell's  readers  may  come  to  for  themselves  as  to  the  effect  eman- 
cipation has  had  up  to  thb  moment  on  the  condition  of  the  Russian  agricultural 
cksses,  they  will  certainly  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  in  considering 
Mr.  Micheirs  report  '  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  works  which  have 
yet  appeared  in  English  upon  the  internal  condition  of  the  Russian  empire.' " 
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No.  L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

HABBIAOES— QuABTEB  bvded  Dbcembbb,  1869. 
BIBTHS  AKD  DEATHS— QuABTEB  ended  Maboh,  1870. 


Ji, — Serial  Table  o/ Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Tears  1870-64,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1870-64  x^Nwmhers. 


Years 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

•66. 

'65. 

•64. 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths   ....  „ 

— 

176,629 
772,877 
495,086 

176,962 
786,868 
480,623 

179,154 
768,849 
471,073 

187,776 
758,870 
500,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1870-64. 
(I.)  Mabbiaoes: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

Marcli No. 

•70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

— 

87,718 

86,696 

86,441 

87,579 

36,807 

37,988 

June  „ 

— 

48,071 

45,864 

45,589 

48,677 

46,827 

44,699 

September    „ 

— 

48,831 

48,509 

44,086 

46,257 

45,852 

44,675 

December     „ 

— 

52,014 

51,898 

58,088 

55,863 

56,988 

53A26 

(II.)  Bibths: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Marcb. No. 

206,441 

204,056 

198,684 

194,763 

196,763 

194,130 

192,947 

June  „ 

— 

188,459 

202,839 

199,660 

192,437 

192,988 

188,835 

September   „ 

— 

190,132 

192,683 

190,782 

179,086 

181,941 

181,015 

December    „ 

— 

190,281 

192,862 

188,144 

185,694 

179,010 

177,478 

(HI.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

March No. 

148,991 

183,437 

119,676 

184,008 

138,186 

140,410 

142,977 

June  „ 

— 

118,849 

U0,010 

112,855 

128,651 

115,892 

116,880 

September   „ 

— 

114,664 

180,482 

108,613 

116,650 

118,862 

112,223 

December    „ 

— 

128,146 

120,464 

116,197 

117,362 

121,245 

123,461 
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Annual  Bates  of  Marriaqbs,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Persons 
LiYiKQ  in  the  Years  1870-64,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  I^IO-Q^  \—Oeneral  Ratios, 


TiAltS 

•70. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 

in  middle  of 
eftch  Year.... 

21,090 

— 

21,870 

21,649 

21,430 

21,210 

20,991 

20,772 

Persons  Mar-" 
ried / 

Births 

"^ 

16-84 

35-38 
»V5i 

1616 

85-34 
22*64 

16-84 

86-85 
22-20 

16*72 

85-85 
21-98 

17-70 

85*54 
28*61 

17-68 

85*64 
28*89 

17-86 
85-64 

Deaths 

28*86 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1870-64. 
(I.)  Pbbsoitb  Married  : — BcOio  per  1,000. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

September  

December 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March , 

June 

September 

December   


'70. 


Mean 
'80-69. 


14*03 
17*08 
16*36 
»9'75 


14-04 
15-82 
15-88 
18-80 


•68. 


18*64 
16*84 
15*92 
18*76 


•67. 


18*84 
17-08 
16-30 
19-56 


'66. 


14-42 
18-40 
17-28 
20-64 


'65. 


14-28 
17-54 
17*32 
21*46 


'64. 


14-72 
17-24 
17*04 
20-22 


(n.)  Births  : — Eatio  per  1,000. 


'70. 


38-05 


Mean 
'60-69. 


37-02 
36-52 
34*09 
33-82 


'69. 


87-98 
84-61 
84-46 
84-38 


36-98 
37-63 
85-25 
35-21 


'67. 


37-00 
37-42 
35-28 
83*78 


'66. 


37*77 
^-44 
33-46 
34-58 


'65. 


37-65 
36-92 
34-34 
83-70 


'64. 


37*40 
36-51 
34-53 
33-76 


{ 

[111.)  DrathS:- 

-Bath  per  1,000. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'70. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

'69. 

•68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

26-54 

25*32 
22-05 
20-61 
22-03 

24-84 
21-83 
20-77 
23*16 

22-26 

20-41 
23-88 
21-99 

25*46 
21-06 
20-06 
21-43 

26-52 
24-34 
21-79 
21-87 

27-23 
22-17 
21-40 
22-83 

27-72 

June 

22-GO 

•September  

December   

21-41 
23-49 
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B. — Comparative  Table  of 

Consols 

,  Provisions,  Pauperism,  and  Tbmpe- 

RATURE  tn 

each  of  the  iTi^ie  Quarters  ended  March^  1870. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

6                  6 

7 

8                  9 

10 

Average 

Average 

Average  Prices 

Average 

Panperiam. 

Arerage 

Price 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Prices  of 

Qnanen 

endbg 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 

Rate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 

Bis. 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

Leadenhall 
and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  JfeoM  Prices. 

Potatoes 

(York 
Regents) 
per  Ton 

at 
Watermde 

Quarterly  Average  of 
tlie  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
Uat  day  of  each  week. 

Meui 
Tern- 
pen. 

tu». 

Money). 

count* 

and 
Wales. 

Beef. 

Mittton. 

Market, 
Southwark. 

Ill^ioor. 

Ont-door. 

1868 

£ 

*.    d. 

d,  d,  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

9.    S.    8. 

0 

Mar.  31 

93 

a-o 

72    2 

4i-6t 
5* 

4i— 6i 
5* 

125—170 
M7 

159,720 

860,044 

41'4 

June  30 

941 

z'o 

71  10 

4i-6f 
5f 

4J-7 
5i 

130—170 

150 

142,588 

800,944 

65-8 

Sept.80 

^H 

a*o 

69    1 

4i-6f 

5f 

4i-64 

Si 

120—176 

147 

138,284 

778,804 

63*9 

Dec.  31 

94i 

a*4 

61  11 

4i-7t 
5i 

4i-6ft 
5f 

70—140 
'05 

152,733 

797,646 

451 

1869 

Mar.  31 

92f 

3'o 

60    2 

4}-7i 

6 

4}-7i 
6i 

70—140 

105 

162,308 

860,883 

41-3 

June  30 

93i 

4'^ 

46    7 

4}-7t 
6i 

6~7i 
6f 

60—130 
9S 

H5,o94 

816,260 

62-0 

Sept.  30 

93 

2'9 

60  11 

4}-7i 
6i 

6i-7i 
6f 

96—126 
no 

137,406 

781,882 

61-4 

Dec.  31 

93} 

a-8 

46    - 

4f-7t 
6i 

6-7i 
6i 

76—100 

87 

152,021 

818,753 

48-3 

1870 

Mar.  81 

921 

3*o 

42    3 

4t-7 

5i 

6i-7i 
6i 

96—110 

102 

i<54,387 

892,822 

880 

*  The  average  bank  minimum  rate  of  diaoount  has  been  impplied  by  Mr.  O.  Forbes,  Ohief  Caahior  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

t  For  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  quarter  ending  December,  18fiR,  and  anbaequently,  the  prioes,  from  which  the 
quarterly  average  is  derived,  are  thoae  quoted  at  the  Smithfield  Meat  Market. 

C. — Oeneral  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Dimsions  of  England, 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1.000  Living  in 

Diviiions. 

Ten  Years, 
1861-60. 

1869. 

1870. 

Year. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter! 

Winter 
Quarter. 

I.  London 

23-68 
19-56 
20-41 
20-58 
2001 
22-36 
21-10 
26-51 
23-09 
21-99 
21-28 

24-66 
19-68 
20-18 
20-40 
19-90 
21-12 
22*04 
25-16 
25-80 

23*21 

20*43 

25-43 
21-39 
21-92 
22-42 
21-77 
23-58 
24-35 
2813 
28-08 
26-05 
23-12 

22-25 
18-71 
19-01 
20-96 
20-62 
2006 
21-74 
23-63 
24-79 
22-63 
22-07 

24-31 
18-46 
18-94 
18-41 
17-05 
18-75 
20-02 
23-23 
23-87 
21-34 
16-92 

26-66 
2016 
20-84 
19-79 
20-16 
22-08 
22-05 
25-65 
26-46 
22-83 
19-60 

26-73 

n.  Soutli-Eastern  counties   .... 
ni.  South  Midland       „ 
IV.  Eastern  counties  

24-66 
26-34 
24-36 

T.  South- Western  counties  .... 
TI.  West  Midland        „ 
vn.  North  Midland      „ 
VIII.  North- Western      „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

2608 
26-37 
24-93 
28-60 
27-86 

X.  Northern  counties    

26*08 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

26-60 

Note. — The  mortality  for  the  year  1869  is  the  mean  of  the  quarterly  rates. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Tahle: — Akiojal  Bate  of  Mortality  per 
LOGO  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  cf  the 
tears  1870-68. 


Area 

inStatato 
Acres. 

PopnUtion 
Eiuunerated. 

Qmrters 
ending 

AnniHl  R«t«  of  MorUlityper  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1870. 

Mean 
•60.69. 

1869. 

1868. 

Inl42Di8trict8,andl 
66  Sub-dista^ctB,  1 
comprising      the  j 
Cii^Toums J 

3^7,161 

10,930,841 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec.  ^, 

Year  .... 

27-77 

27-23 
a3'4a 
22*98 

24"53 

26-55 
22-78 
23-32 
25-75 

23-91 
22-22 
26-84 
24-25 

— 

H'54 

24-60 

24-81 

34/)87,732 

9>»35»383 

Year  .... 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

iDec 

— 

19-92 

20-04 

19-27 

In  thA   nmaininff   DiV^ 

of  SnffUnd  and  Wales.  I 
compriiinff  chiefly  f 
Small    Towm   and 
Comntiy  Paritket  J 

24-87 

22*91 

20-33 
17-59 
18-84 

22-56 
20-56 
17-36 
19-67 

2009 
18-03 
19-97 
19-00 

Note.^The  three  month*  Jannary,  Fabmary,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  01  days :  the  three  montha  April, 
Mar,  Jnne,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  qnarten  of  the  year,  92  days.  ¥<«  this  ineqiuuity  a  correction  has  been 
mads  in  the  calcnlations,  also  for  the  difbreaos  between  365  and  9Bli'25  days,  and  386  and  S6&'25  days  in  Imp  year. 


E. — Special  Town  Table: — Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperatxhib  and 
Kainfall  in  last  Winter  Qwirter,  in  Fourteen  Large  Tovnis, 


Cities,  fco. 


Estimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1870. 


Births 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 
Snd  April, 

1870. 


D^iths 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

Sod  April, 

1870. 


Annual  Rate 

to  1,000  Living  during 

the  IS  Weeks 

eading  Sad  ApriL 


Births.        Deaths. 


Mean 

Temperature 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

2nd  April, 

1870. 


RainfaU 

in 

Inches  in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

2nd  April» 

1870. 


Total  of  20  towns  in  U.  K 

Iiondon   

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Wolrerhampton 

Birmingham  

lioiceat^ 

Nottingham    

liverpool 

ManoiieBter 

SalforcL 

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield 

Hull 

Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-Tjme    

Edinburgh 

G^lasgow 

Dublin 

Paris    

Beriin 

Vienna    


7,216,325 

3»ai4»707 

122,084 

81,087 

f7i,38a 

72,990 

369,604 

97,427 
88,888 

517,567 
374*993 
121,580 

J43>i97 
259»527 
247,378 
130,869 
100,979 
133.367 
178,970 
468,189 
321,540 
1,889,842 
800,000 
622,087 


68,406 

30,384 
1,062 

732 
1,624 

719 
3,408 
1,017 

719 
4,920 
3,647 
1,307 
1,423 
2,614 
2,478 
1,170 

966 
1,340 
1,619 
4,973 
2,306 

8,330 


50,102 

21,406 

791 

559 

i>355 

441 

2,207 

£77 

612 

3,664 

3»o59 

893 

859 

1,777 

i»745 

730 

SS^ 

894 

M15 

4*279 
2,288 

15,178 
5.643 
4.47i 


37-9 

37-9 
84-6 
86-2 
38-0 
89-5 
370 
41-9 
32-6 
38-2 
890 
43-1 
39-9 
40-4 
40-2 
86-9 
380 
40-3 
36-2 
42-5 
28-7 

41-7 


27-8 

26-7 
26*0 
27-7 
31*7 
24'3 
24-0 

23-8 
27-6 
28-4 
32-7 
29*5 
24-1 

27-5 
28-3 

22*4 
21-9 
26*9 

31-6 
36-6 
28-5 

32*1 

28-2 

28-8 


380 

881 
39-2 
37-0 
38-5 
37-8 
381 
37-3 
37-6 
38-6 
38-3 
38-3 
380 
38-6 
37-9 
36-9 

36-2 
87-3 
87-4 
411 


80-9 


5-64 

3*97 
5-02 

3*55 
5*79 
5-08 
6-o8 
5-38 
4*33 
4*45 
6-i6 

6'39 
5-19 

6-78 
6-15 


11-49 
4-89 
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T.-^Divinonal  2Vi5^;— Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  3lst 
December^  1869-67;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended 
Zlst  March,  1870-68. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

% 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

8 

POPULATTOK, 
1881. 

(P#rMJM.) 

4(6 

Mabuagvs  in  Qnarters  ended 
Slat  December. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

Bhold.  &  WALE8....2b^aZ# 

37,324,883 

No. 

20,066,224 

No. 
52,014 

No. 
5^553 

No. 

53,038 

I    liondoii 

77,997 

4,065,315 
3,201,290 

3,214,099 

4,994,820 
3,862,732 
3,543.397 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,512 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,836,863 
2,436,116 
1,289,380 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,032 
4.554 

3,221 

3,ji6 

3,630 
6,630 
3,288 

7,632 
5,653 
3,061 

3,J97 

8,158 

4,601 
3,114 
2,958 

3,525 
6,089 
3,206 

7,847 
5,737 
3,057 

8,061 

8,527 

II.  South-Eastern  

m.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastem 

4,780 
3,350 
3,098 

T.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland 

vn.  North  Midland 

vni.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

3,661 
6,100 
3,264 

8,062 
5,905 

X.  Northern   

3,004 

XI.  MonmtiiBh.& Wales 

3,297 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8               9              10 

BniTHS  in  Qnarters  ended 
81st  March. 

11            13          IS 

DxATHsin  Quarters  ended 
81st  March. 

(England  and  Walea.) 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

Ekgld.  ^Walhr....  To^oZf 

No. 
206,441 

No. 

204,055 

No. 
198,594 

No. 
'43,991 

No. 
133437 

No. 
120,095 

I.  London 

30,384 

18,881 
12,^87 
10,523 

X5»335 
25,304 
12,737 

32,905 
22,144 
13,206 

12,335 

29,623 

17,975 
12,635 
10,228 

15,336 
24,973 
12,372 

32,515 
21,990 
13,451 

12,957 

29,891 

17,450 

11,979 

9,961 

H893 
23,850 
12,208 

31,872 
21,602 
12,851 

12,037 

21406 

12,561 

8,451 
7,018 

",993 

17,793 
8,354 

23,959 

15,107 

8,288 

9,061 

20,088 

10,762 
7,274 
6,441 

9,992 

15,706 

8,103 

23,179 

16,324 

8,467 

8,101 

18,144 

II.  South-Eaetem  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

9,611 
6,681 
5,630 

T.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

vin.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkbhire 

9,865 

14,162 

6,887 

21,562 

12,283 

8,012 

7,768 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.&Wales 
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G. — General  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  March,  1870. 

tAbttneted  from  tbe  partieiiten  supplied  to  the  Registrar-General  by  Jahzs  GLAisasm,  Esq.,  r.R.S.,  fce.] 


Temperature  of 

£lasUe 
Force 

of 
Tapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1870. 

Air. 

Eraporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Bange. 

Water 
of  the 
niames 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
aseof 

99 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer. 
age  of 

29 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%»' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
fh>m 
Aver- 

•?/ 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
Ih)m 
Aver- 

•^^ 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

29 
Years. 

Jan.    ... 
Feb.    ... 
March... 

o 
38-S 

36 -S 

39-6 

o 
+2-0 

-2*3 

• 

-1-3 

0 

+0-1 
-3-1 
-1-9 

o 
86-6 

33-6 

37-6 

o 
-0-4 

-4-0 

-1-7 

o 
34-1 

29-7 

34-7 

o 
-0-8 

-5-4 

-1-6 

0 

8-6 
9-6 
12-9 

o 
-1-1 

-1-9 

-1-6 

o 
39-3 

85 -7 

41-3 

In. 
•196 

•166 

•201 

In. 
-•006 

--042 

-•014 

6r. 
8-3 

1^9 

2-3 

Gr. 
-O^l 

-0-S 

-0-3 

Mean... 

38-0 

-0-6 

-1-6 

35*9 

-2-0 

33-8 

-2-6 

10-4 

-1-6 

88-7 

•187 

-•021 

2^3 

-O^S 

Degree 

of 

Hnmidity. 

Beading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Beading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1870. 

Mean. 

Diflf. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

29 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
ATcr- 

%<" 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

fh>m 
Aver- 
age of 

55 
Years. 

High-  , 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
30O. 

Be- 
tween 

30O 
and 

409. 

Above 
40O. 

est 

Read, 
ing 
at 

Night. 

Jan.    ... 
Feb.    ... 
March.. 

85 
78 
83 

-  3 

-  7 
+  1 

In. 

39-823 

29-693 

29-864 

In. 
+•073 

-016 

+  122 

Or. 
555 

555 

554 

Or. 
+  1 

+  2 

+  4 

In. 
1-6 

0*6 

2-1 

In. 
-0-4 

-1-1 

+0-5 

Miles. 
296 

364 

304 

16 
16 
17 

14 

12 
11 

2 
0 
3 

o 
14^5 

17^3 

18  •S 

o 
41-5 

40^0 

44-3 

Mean  .. 

83 

-  3 

29  -793 

+  •030 

555 

+  2 

Sum 
4-1 

Sum 
-1-0 

Mean 
821 

Sum 
48 

Sum 
37 

Sum 
5 

Lowest 
14-5 

H!f!r 

NoU. — ^In  reading  tliis  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  ihinns  signifies  below  the  average,  and 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  was  38^*3,  being  2^*0  higher  than  the 
average  of  99  years,  and  lower  than  the  corresponding  temperatare  in  1869,  by 
2°-8,  but  higher  than  in  1868,  by  1°^1. 

The  mean  temperature  of  February  was  36°'2,  being  2°-3  lower  than  the 
average  of  99  years,  and  lower  than  the  corresponding  temperatures  in  any  year 
nnce  1864,  when  36^*0  was  recorded. 

The  mean  temperature  of  March  was  39°'6,  being  1°"3  lower  than  the  average 
of  99  years,  higher  than  in  1869  by  2°-l,  lower  than  in  1868  by  4^-4,  and  higher 
than  in  1867,  when  37°^7  was  registered. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  of  January,  February,  and  March  were  lower 
than  their  averages  by  0°^6,  4°^1,  and  2^*8  respectively. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatures  of  January,  February,  and  March  were 
lower  than  tlieu:  averages  by  0^*5,  2°-2,  and  l°'l  respectively.  Therefore  the 
months  of  Jaruary,  February,  and  March  were  cold  both  by  night  and  day. 
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H.— iS^pfldtW  Metemlogiiodl  TahUy  Quarter  ended  ^IH  Marchy  1S70. 


VAwn 

OP 

STATiona. 


Mean 

Pretfureof 

Dnr  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


8 

4 

Uigbeit 

Lowest 

Reading 

Reading 

of  the 

of  the 

Thermo- 

Thermo- 

meter. 

meter. 

o 

o 

57  0 

26  0 

60-0 

20-4 

58  0 

24  0 

61  1 

19-4 

59-5 

16-5 

62  0 

19-4 

58-0 

21  0 

57  0 

21  0 

55-4 

22-8 

55-4 

21-9 

58  0 

21  0 

57  0 

22-7 

Range 
of  Tern- 
pentnre 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
[perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


8 

MCMM 

Tern- 

permiure 

o/tke 

Air. 


Mean 

Degree 
ofHn- 
midfty. 


Guernsey  

Osborne  

Barnstaple 

Bojal  Obserratory 


Boyston .... 
Lampeter 
Norwich.... 
Derby 


Lirerpool  

Btonynurst 

Leeds 

Korth  Shields 


in. 
29  -787 
29  -767 
29  -783 
29-784 


29-768 
29  -782 
29  -741 


29-792 
29  -776 

29-787 


31-0 
39-6 
34-0 
41-7 


43-0 
42-6 
37-0 
36-0 


32-6 
33-5 
87  0 
34-3 


24-3 
33-2 
30-8 
36-2 


34-7 
34-2 
31-2 
32-7 


28-4 
28-9 
33-0 
29-4 


6-4 
11  1 

9-8 
10-3 


10-9 

13-3 

9-4 

10-7 


9  0 
10-7 
12-6 
10-4 


40-9 
39-1 
41-6 
38  0 


37-6 
39-5 
37-5 
37-8 


38-6 
38-1 
38-3 
37-2 


88 
89 
8S 


8S 
87 
86 


86 
86 
83 
92 


10 


Names 

or 

Stations. 


11 


IS         18 

WlWD. 


14 


IS 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Q-uemsey   

Osborne , 

Barnstaple , 

Boyal  Observatory 


Boyston 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Derby 

Liyerpool   

Btonynurst 

Leeds 

North  Shields 


1-7 
0-6 
1-6 
0-7 


0-8 


1-3 

1-6 
1-7 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


8 
10 

7 
8 


£. 


8 

6 

10 

7 


10 
8 
8 
6 


18 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


6-4 
7-2 
4-6 
7-1 


6-6 
7-3 


6-7 

7  0 

8  0 
6-7 


17 


18 


Rain. 


Number 

of  Days 

on  which 

itfcU. 


42 
35 
41 
38 


48 
43 
32 
44 


40 
64 
38 
60 


Amoont 
collected. 


UL. 

7-88 
6-71 
6-94 
4-08 


3-82 

10-55 

3-82 

4*24 


4-60 
8-64 
4-50 
4-76 
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No.  n.H3C0TLAND. 

MABBIAaES,  BIBTHS,  akd  DEATHS  in  tee  Qvabteb 
Bin)BD  31sT  Maboh,  1870. 


L — iSericU  TabU: — Number  of  Births^  Death$,  and  MarnagoB  in  Scotland,  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  Fopukttion,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  ckM^  tack 
Quarter  of  the  Years  1870-(J6  inolueive. 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Xianber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

1st  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

28,674 

22,184 

6,631 

yss 
0*69 

2^429 

20,431 

5^291 

3*54 
2"54 
0-66 

28,736 

18,036 

5,287 

3*^o 
2-26 
0-66 

27,952 

19,977 

6,866 

3*52 
0-66 

28,883 

19,095 

6,642 

3*66 
2-42 
0-71 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  j 

8r-9 

40°-0 

4D°-6 

56°-5 

88°0 

Zmd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deatlis 

Marriages.. 

E 

- 

29,472 

19,449 

6,596 

3-67 

2*42 
0*69 

31,025 

16,928 

5.660 

3-89 

2*12 
0-71 

80,875 

17,475 

5,627 

3-83 

2*20 
0*70 

29,808 

18,575 

6,034 

3-78 

2*35 
0*76 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

— 

48°-4 

sro 

49°-0 

49°-d 

SrdQmnier— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

— 

— 

27,646 

16,532 

4,870 

3*44 
2*06 
o*6o 

28,398 

16,662 

4,804 

3-5^ 
2*09 

0*59 

27,870 

15,125 

6,071 

3-51 
1-90 
0*63 

27,204 

15,470 

6,104 

3'45 
1-95 
0*64 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

— 

66^-4 

67°-4 

65***2 

64*'-4 

4dh  Quarter^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

E 

— 

27,848 

19,377 

6,826 

3-47 
2-42 
0-78 

27,519 

17,760 

6,202 

3*45 

2*22 

0-77 

27,847 

16,491 

6,664 

3-51 

2-07 

0-82 

27,772 

18,210 

6,908 

3-52 
2-30 
0-87 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  J 

— 

40°-9 

41°-6 

42**-3 

4S°-6 

Tear— 
Population . 

—    ■ 

3.205,481 

3,188,125 

3,170,769 

3>i53,4»3 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

113,895 

76,789 
22,083 

3*54 
2-36 
0-68 

115,673 
69,386 
21,853 

3-63 
2-17 

0-68 

114,044 
69,068 
22,618 

3'59 
2-17 
0-71 

113,667 
71,850 
28,688 

3-6o 

2-2^ 

0-75 
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[June, 


II. — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Birthif  Deathif  and  Marrioffes  in  Scat- 
land  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Qtiarter  ending 
Zlst  March,  1870,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Population. 

ToUl  Births. 

niegitimate  Birtlit. 

Cenraf, 
IMl. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1870. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratia 
One  in 
erery 

flOOTLAin>    

3,062,294 

3,222,837 

28,674 

3*55 

28 

2,822 

9-8 

lO-l 

Towndiatriots    .... 
Eural      „ 

1,643,282 
1,419,012 

1,796,989 
I,4i5>848 

17,461 
11,213 

3-88 
3-H 

26 
31 

1,652 
1,170 

9*4 
10-4 

10-5 
9-6 

PopulaUon. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Cenini, 
1861. 

Estimated 
to  Middle  of 

1870. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
OneiA 
every 

3,062,294 

3>2X2fii7 

22,184 

»-75 

36 

5,631 

0*69 

143 

Town  districts    .... 
Eural      „ 

1,643,282 
1,419,012 

1,796,989 
1,425,848 

14,323 
7,861 

3-i8 

2*20 

31 
46 

3,812 
1,819 

0-84 
0-51 

m 

196 

III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotlandy  during  the  Quarter  ending  31ff 
March,  1870. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timate. 

SOOTLAKD 

9-8 

x^^ortihom  

5-9 

North-Western 

«'3 

North-Eastern 

14-6 

East  Midland.. 

io'6 

West  Midland. 

9"« 

South-Western 

8-4 

South-Eastern. 

9-z 

Southern   

"4"i 

Counties. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 


Counties. 


Per 
Cent,  of 

Illegi- 
timate. 


Counties. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Ulegt. 


Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
R088  and  1 
Cromarty  J 
Inverness  .... 

Nairn 

Elgin 

Banff 

Aberdeen   .... 
KiDcardine.... 


a*3 
6-3 
7-8 
5-8 

4*9 
7-6 
1*9 
13*3 
i8'8 
142 
14-2 


PorfikT    

Perth 

Fife    

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

Argyll    

Bute   

Renfirew 

A^T 


II-8 

13-3 
7-8 

i5'3 

5-6 

10*6 
8-0 
8-6 

4*5 
6-1 


Lanark.... 
Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh 
Haddiifgton 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown  .... 


8-8 
9-0 
8-9 
iro 
9*9 

IO*2 

9*4 
11-4 

15-8 
i4'7 
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IV. — Divisional  2'a6fe;--MABRiAOES,  Births,  and  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Quarter  ended  3lst  March,  1870. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

9 

AmzA 

in 
SUtnte  Acres. 

POFVLATIOH, 
18«1. 

(PertoM.) 

4 
Mmiaget. 

5 
Births. 

6 
Deaths. 

Scotland Totals 

I9»639*377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
5.631 

No. 
28,674 

No. 
22,184 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4.739,876 
2^.29,594 

2,790.492 
2,693,176 

x»462,397 

i.x9i>5H 
2,069,696 

180,422 
167,829 
866,788 

628,822 
242,607 

1,008,268 
408,962 
214,216 

164 
261 
437 

906 
359 

2,462 

784 
258 

644 
1,048 
8,168 

4,444 
2,016 

11,772 
8,952 
1,680 

560 

795 
1,899 

3.737 
",598 

9.4»» 
2,979 
1,204 

H.  North- Western 

in.  North-Eastern 

IT.  Bas^  Midland   

V.  West  Midland 

Ti.  South-Westem 

Tii.  South-Eastem 

vm.  Southern   

No.  m-GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Zlst  December^  1869; 
and  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Zlst  March,  1870. 


[000*8  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

Comrmis. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1861. 
{PersoHi.) 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    and\ 
Wales J 

Scotland 

37,325. 

19,639. 
20,322, 

No. 
20,066, 

8,062, 
6,799, 

No. 
52,014 

6,826 
6,281 

Ratio. 
2-6 

2*0 
X"I 

No. 
206,441 

28,674 
89,808 

Ratio. 
10*3 

9*4 
6-9 

No. 
148,991 

22,184 
28,200 

Ratio. 
7*2 

7*2 

Treland 

4'9 

Grbat  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland  / 

77,286, 

28,927, 

64,671 

2*2 

274,918 

9*4 

194,376 

6-7 

iTois.^— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  hare  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  are  much  under  those  of  England  and  Scotland. — 
Ed.  8,  J. 
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Trade  of  United  Kngdom,  1%69'6B'67. --I>istnbutim  of  Ejq^rU* frim  United  Etngd^ 
according  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  a^id  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  e  Prt^ 


Mercbaodise  {excluding  Qold  and  Silver), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  CoontiiM.  fco. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Whole  Tears. 


1869. 


Importa         EaftrU 
mm  t» 


1868. 


Import* 
ftrom 


EMptrU 


1867. 


ImporU  I    Eaftf^ 
from 


I. — FOBEIQN  CoUNTEIEfl: 

Northern  Europe ;  ▼»» Bussia, Sweden, \ 

Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe ;  viz.,  Prussia,  Germany,  1 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  viz-i  France,  Portugal 

iwith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

Southern  Europe;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian \ 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands, and  Malta  j 

Levant ;  viz-,  Turkey,  with  WaUaohia  and  1 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  TripoU,  Tunis,! 

Algeria  and  Morocco J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Penda,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  SeaSi  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    j 

South  Sea  Islands    

China,  includmg  Hong  Kong / 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

SouthAmerica(Northem),NewGranada,  i 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 

(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia,i 

Cliili,  and  Patagonia   ....  J 

„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  i 

and  Buenos  Ayres   J 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Dads'  Straits,  "I 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,&Falklfmdl8landfl  J 

Total — Foreign  Countries  


•} 


£ 

251265, 

40>485» 

43>525» 

7,963> 
25,856, 

4691 
»»644, 


2,220, 

10, 
10,264, 

42,520* 

1,388, 

7,754, 
9,377, 

77, 


£ 
9,609, 

37,638, 

16,610, 

9,007, 
15,884, 

299, 
846, 

176, 

1,520, 

18, 
10,420, 

24,628, 

843, 

1,863, 

2,598, 

3,382, 

10,319, 

13, 


£ 

28,738, 

37,818, 

44*4' 2, 

7,252, 

25»243» 

366, 
1,909, 

48, 

2,229, 

68, 
11,899, 

43,063, 
1,291, 
5>i54, 

1,229, 

7,930, 
10,090, 

146, 


£ 
7,085, 

36,319, 

16,466, 

7,663, 
14,226, 

267, 
932, 

142, 

1,810, 

48, 
9,605, 

21,410, 
1,010, 
3,210, 

2,788, 

3,097, 

8,178, 

14, 


£ 

31,354, 
37,302, 

43,"8, 

5,642, 
20,261, 

289, 

i,5»9, 

73, 

850, 

26, 
9,842, 

41,048, 
1,119, 
4,798, 

1,177, 

8,259, 

8,028, 

108, 


£ 
6,73, 

32,786. 

17,462, 

7,303, 
15,296,| 

27i 

8U 

135. 
2,394 

a- 

9,037 

21,822, 
1.050, 
3,318, 

2,710. 

3,967, 

9,984, 

8, 


225,568, 


145,613, 


228,885, 


133465, 


214,813, 


135,104, 


II. — British  Possessions  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

Austral.  CJols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., 

and  N.  Zealand 

British  North  America    

„    W.  Indies  withBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands   


39,309, 
8,913, 

3,234, 

7.734, 
6,214, 
2,726, 

613, 
667, 
451, 


20,101, 
9,826, 

3,598, 

5,157, 

2,657, 

1,572, 

657, 

382, 

582, 


35'794» 
9.317, 

3,254, 

6,781, 
6,711, 

2,702, 
606, 

1,062, 
400, 


23,561, 
8,895, 

8,176, 

4,848, 

2,638, 

1,691, 

649, 

884, 

556, 


30,150, 
8,556, 

4,334, 

6,807, 
6,058, 

2,741, 
497, 
890, 
404, 


24,688, 
6,619, 

3,018, 

5,853, 

2,486, 

1,S94, 

674, 

377, 

472, 


Ibtal — Britith  Po$*e$sion$.. 


69,861, 


44,532, 


66,627, 


46,298, 


60,437, 


46,080. 


Genorul  Total JB. 295,429, 


190,045, 


295,512,   179,463,   275,250: 


181,184, 


*  i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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Trade  of  United  dngdom,  ISQ7 -63.— Computed  Real  Value  of  the  Total  Exports 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign  Country  and 
British  Possession, 


Merchandise  Exported 

to  the  following  Foreign  Countries,  8tc 

LOOO-B  omitted.] 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

I.^FOSXION  COUNTBIBS. 

liorthem  Europe;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,' 
Norwaj,  Denmark,  &.  Iceland,  &.  Heligoland 

Central  Europe;  viz.,  Prussia,  Germany, 
the  Hanse Towns,  Holland  and  Belgium... 

Western  Europe;  viz.,  Ftance,  Portu^ 

^with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain,  ^ 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canariee) J 

Southern  Europe;   viz.,  Italy,  Austrian' 

Bmpire,  Gbeeoe,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
Levant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  andl 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Korthem   Africa;    viz^    Tripoli,  Tunis," 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  ..« / 

Western  Africa 

4.550, 
i9,4fo, 

iz,af8, 

1.353* 
5*0, 

48, 
187, 

58, 
3501 

87, 
H3, 

83, 

120, 

*44» 
37, 

£ 
4,993, 

19,130, 

16,466, 

1,417, 
305, 

46, 
154s 

17, 

316, 

3,344, 

61, 

203, 

52, 

64, 

200, 

85, 

£ 
4,457, 

21,035, 

17,791, 

1,201, 
426, 

50, 
206, 

29, 

209, 

3,943, 

88, 

160, 

60, 

44, 

177, 

33, 

£ 
4,291, 

20,15a, 

16,969, 

1,584, 
689, 

62, 
170, 

29, 

279, 

3,475, 
434, 
200, 

74, 

60, 

157, 

110, 

£ 
8,487, 

18,996, 

16,271, 

2,122, 
461, 

61, 
190, 

Eastern   Africa;  vdth  African  Ports  on' 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  > 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands ..........^^x. 

Tniiiim  ScSfi,  Siam,  SuMiatra,  Jara,  Philip- ' 

pines ;  other  Islands « 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Kong m 

TTnltAil  StfvtAfl  of  America. 

19, 

209, 

4,362, 

76, 

132. 

Mexico  and  Central  America  ..» ^ 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada, 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUyia, 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
(Atlantic),Bra£il,Uruguay, ' 

and  Buenos  Ayres   J 

Other  countries  (unennmerated)  .» ^ 

67, 

70. 

160, 

60, 

Thiol— Jhreian  Countries 

4^532, 

46,801, 

49,909, 

48,586, 

46,653, 

n.— Bbitish  PossbssiohS: 
British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

1,134, 
744, 

867, 

243, 

74, 

94, 

7, 

135, 

II, 

761, 

978, 

867, 
249, 
61, 
83, 
14, 
147. 
17, 

674, 

827, 

1,013, 
271, 
67, 
78, 
16, 
139, 
12, 

908, 

1,069, 

674, 

515, 

111, 

87, 

19, 

192, 

9, 

909, 

Austral.  Cols.— New  South  Wales  and  Vic-' 
toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N.   > 
Zea. 

British  Nortib  Awifiri«a.. ,, r,rT.,--T 

1,146, 

714, 
483, 
108. 

„     W.Indies  with  Bt6h.Guiana&.£bnduras 
Cape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

MaUritillS          T..-".t.....,.r....T..,„..rMr.... 

96, 
38. 

145, 

Other  posseasions  « « « 

63, 

Fotal^Briiish  Posseseiom  

3,309, 

8,187, 

8,087, 

8,584, 

8,647, 

General  Total £ 

44,841, 

49,988, 

52,996, 

62,170, 

60,800, 
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IMPORTS. —(United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Two  Months  (January — February y, 
1S70'Q9'QB'Q7 -66.^ Computed  Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(lint  Two  If  ontht.)            [OOO's  omitted.] 

FoEXIQlff  AvnOLM  IXPOETSD. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

IUwMATiB.-r«jrfifo,&c.  Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk* 

£ 

8,032, 

i,4^5» 

2,813, 

501, 

38a, 

348, 

£ 

6,702, 

1,667, 

2,296, 

408, 

364, 

377, 

£ 

4,686, 
433, 

2,530, 
349, 
283, 
214, 

£ 

6,266, 
898, 

2,781, 
580, 
116, 
279, 

£ 
10,055, 
691, 
2,606, 

Flax 

342, 

Hemp  

254, 

Indigo 

174, 

i3,54», 

T  1,814, 

8,495, 

10,919, 

I4»I22, 

Various.  Hides  

234, 
364. 
429, 
221, 
190, 

252, 
446, 
423, 
222, 

184, 

202, 
437, 
401, 
142, 
205, 

149, 

314, 

388, 

76, 

278, 

197, 

Oils 

469, 

Metals 

442, 

Tallow 

135, 

Timber 

588, 

1,438, 

1,5^7, 

1,387, 

1,205, 

1,831, 

„        ..          A^arcltl.    (^nano 

^53, 
229, 

41, 
451, 

171. 
409, 

31, 
433, 

47, 

Seeds   

425, 

48Z, 

49a, 

580, 

464, 

472, 

Tropioaii.  ^..Paoditci.  Tea  

a,229, 
138, 

1,859, 
128, 

44, 
281,- 
661, 
413, 

2,430, 
283, 

1,525, 
141, 
224, 
305, 
745, 
351, 

2,169, 
345, 

1,466, 
316, 
139, 
264, 
745, 
285, 

2,098, 

255, 

1,594, 

230, 

87, 

75, 

604, 

293, 

1,117, 

Coflfee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco  

211, 

1,443, 
304, 

Bice 

80. 

Fruits  

50, 

Wines 

628. 

Soirits 

247. 

•'f**'"'  "••• 

5»753, 

6,004, 

5,729, 

5,186, 

4.080, 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Provisions   

4,700, 
1,607, 

6,122, 
1,639, 

5,870, 
1,374, 

4,868, 
987, 

4.340. 
981, 

^,307, 

7,761, 

7,244, 

5,855, 

S.3»«. 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

1,668, 

2,044, 

1,524* 

652, 

<3», 

Total  Ekumbbatei)  Ihpobtb  .... 

29,190, 
7,297, 

29,642, 
7,410, 

^4,959, 
6,240, 

24,281, 
6,070, 

i«;4S8, 
6,614, 

Total  Iicpobta  ...,...,,. 

36,487, 

37,052, 

31,199, 

30,351, 

33.07a. 

*  "Silk,"  inclusiye  of  manufactured  silk,  "not  made  up,  amounting  to  1,374,000^.  in 
1870. 
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EXPOETS.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Three  Months  (January -~  March), 
1870-69-68-67-66. — Declared  Real  Value,  at  Fort  of  Shipment,  of  Articles 
of  British  and  Irish  Froduoe  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United 
Kingdom. 


CFfnt  Three  Monthf.)             [000*1  omitted.] 

BklTltH  PXODUOB,  fcC,  EZPOBTXD. 

1870. 

1869. 

1S68. 

1867. 

1866. 

yLAJS[¥2B,-^Textae,  Cotton  Mann&ctnreB .. 
„       Yam 

£ 

i3»458, 

3>585» 

5>693» 

1,316, 

605, 

56, 

i»855> 

622, 

£ 

12,389, 

8,882, 

5,406, 

1,857, 

287, 

47, 

1,810, 

601, 

£ 

12,462, 

4,168, 

4,262, 

1,681, 

246, 

48, 

1,V13, 

640, 

£ 
13,567, 

3,207, 
5,416, 
1,340, 

288, 

58, 

2,071, 

674, 

£ 

15,241, 

3,769, 

Woollen  Manu&ctnres 
„      Yam 

5,820, 
1,329, 

Silk  Manufiactares 

Yam ...:. 

402, 
76, 

Linen  Mann fSactnres .... 
Yam 

2,717, 
630, 

a7i»90, 

25,229, 

25,205, 

26,621, 

29,984, 

Sswsd.    Annarel 

419* 
1,146, 

686, 
1,098, 

483, 
1,089, 

457, 
1,213, 

617, 

Hibepdy.  and  MUnry. 

1,459, 

1,565, 

1,578, 

1,572, 

1,670, 

2,076, 

ibr-DHtATifl  A'^        . .  TTardware  -. 

1,023, 

1,050, 

4,H0, 

855, 

986, 

1,147, 

908, 

887, 

3,596, 

676, 

1,078, 

1,068, 

833, 

809, 

2,924, 

044, 

810, 
1,051, 

870, 
1,002, 
2,899, 
657, 
684, 
995, 

1,037, 

M»<?bine^7 

968, 

Ipon    

3,121, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Tjea( .  and  Tin    

559, 
834, 

Coals  and  Culm    

1,022, 

9,301, 

8,193, 

7,271, 

7,107, 

7,541, 

Ceramic  Manufcts.  Earthenware  and  01a88 

597, 

623, 

555. 

602, 

562, 

T^Ainsnous  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  Al^ 

575, 
57, 
27, 
27, 
61, 
44, 

^95, 

532, 
66, 
21, 
84, 
81, 
47, 

308, 

639, 

4a, 

30, 
40, 
89, 
46, 
340, 

555, 
69, 
29, 
36, 
69, 
41, 

368, 

585, 

find  Products.      Butter    

86, 

Cheese   ., 

Candles 

39, 

54, 

Salt        

65, 

Spirits 

31, 

Soda  

883, 

1,086, 

1,089, 

1,132, 

1,167, 

1,243, 

T^ym^.i/tua  "kfoMiitMM  Booke  Printed 

134, 

47, 

612, 

53, 
Id, 

"7, 

144, 
45, 

606, 
50, 

106, 
95, 

146, 
36, 

569, 
60, 
75, 
88, 

135, 
39, 

411, 
58, 
96, 
81, 

139, 

Firmiture  

60, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap 

534, 
43, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery ••.. 

86, 
89, 

1,064, 

1,045, 

963, 

820, 

951, 

Bemainder  of  Bnnmerated  Articles   

XTnennmerated  Articles 

2,5^5, 
2,350, 

2,830, 
2,216, 

2,600, 
2,125, 

2,3<57, 
2,028, 

2,557, 
2,077, 

T/VTAT.  TCXPft'RTfl 

451^78, 

4^,803, 

41,423, 

42,382, 

46,991, 

YOL.  XXXni.     PART  U. 
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Periodieal  Baturu*. 
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SHIPPINa.  — FoBEicw  Teadk.  — (United  Kingdom.)— Rrst  Tteee  Mtltths 
(January^March),  1870-69-68-67.— r«M«i»  Entered  and  Cleared  mik  Oafyu$, 
including  repeated  Voyages,  hut  excluding  Oovemment  Transports. 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

(Fint  Three  M onthB.) 
Enthrbd: — 

VeaseU. 

Tonntge 

(GOO'S 
omitted.) 

Arerftge 
Tomiage 

VeMcls. 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

(000-8 
omitted.^ 

Vessels. 

laoBftBe. 

(OOOH 
omitted.} 

VesseU  belonging  to— 

BuBoa. «. 

Sweden    

Ko. 
73 
137 
644 

.83 
376 
400 

455 
108 

331 
133 

I 

Tsns. 
32, 
«0, 

152, 
89, 

140, 
63, 
62, 
37. 

127, 

144, 

Tons. 
439 
219 
236 
187 
872 
158 
114 
342 
384 

1,088 
272 

So. 
93 
'34 
771 
S16 
600 

52i 

570 

99 

»33 

69 

2 

Tons. 
38, 
•27, 
lAK 
89, 
176, 
69, 

w, 

36, 

95, 

70, 

1. 

No. 
48 
79 
2»7 
315 
484 
361 

5^ 
1^5 
127 
'39 
3 

Tons. 
18, 

17, 

102, 

34, 

157, 

53, 

53, 

38, 

47, 

142, 

1, 

No. 
64 
126 
5^8 
5" 
563 
388 
570 

94 
HI 

91 

Toiii. 
26. 
26, 

Norway   -. 

Ddiuii&rk 

123, 
57, 

PruMia  and  G^r.Sts..... 
Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France -. 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italj  &  other  Eupa.  Sts. 

United  States - 

All  otixer  States 

155, 
48, 
53, 
33, 
37, 

100, 

United    Kingdm.    &\ 
Depds ; 

5,183 

816, 
1,958. 

276 
378 

3»409 
'5i*39 

802, 
1,980, 

i>595 
5»"5 

662, 
1,885 

3,056 
4,868 

658, 
1,739. 

TotaU  Entered.... 

8,124 

2,774, 

341 

8,648 

2,732, 

7,710 

2,547, 

7,914 

2,397, 

CtXASSD: — 

Bussia , 

138 

Hi 

428 

387 
657 
379 
880 

99 

388 

165 
4 

57, 

85, 
107, 

55, 
199, 

73, 

121. 

.     85, 

151, 

163, 

2. 

413 
246 
250 
142 
303 
193 
137 
353 
889 
988 
500 

137 
91 
3<57 
308 
699 

424 
645 
86 
297 
III 
2 

56, 

28, 

90, 

41, 

208, 

72, 

80, 

35, 

122, 

102, 

1, 

116 

75 
217 
311 
^SS 
377 
83^ 
108 

>25 
173 

2 

46, 
20, 
69, 
40, 

197, 
63, 
99, 
38, 
50, 

167, 
1, 

93 
107 
296 

514 
768 

355 
898 

83 
165 
114 

5 

37, 

Sweden    

26, 

Norway 

74, 

Denmark.... 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
I  taly  &,  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States... «... 

All  other  States -... 

59, 
196, 

59. 
105, 

29, 

59, 

119. 

1, 

United   Kingdm.    &\ 
Depds J 

h667 
6,810 

996, 
2,510, 

271 
368 

3*167 
6,804 

835, 
2,500, 

a.991 
6,883 

780, 
2,396, 

3,398 
5,998 

764. 
2rll4. 

10,477 

8,506, 

334 

9>97i 

3,336, 

9,874 

3,176, 

9,396 

2,878, 
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OOLD  Airo  SILVEE  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
ExpoaTBD.  — (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
Three  Months  (January—March),  1870-69-68. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

(Fint  Time  HoiitbsJ 

Gold. 

Sther, 

GDld. 

BU^er. 

Gold. 

Sil9er, 

Imported  from:— 

Australia    

So.  Amca.  and  W. 

Indies J 

United  States  and  1 

Cal / 

£ 

1,728, 

433, 

70, 

£ 

835, 
5>9, 

£ 

1,000, 

665, 

164, 

£ 

693, 
390, 

£ 

935, 

628, 

1,669, 

£ 

644. 
572, 

France 

2,231, 

29, 
2, 

12, 

38, 

24, 
50, 

i,35<5, 

5, 

33, 

4, 

5, 

1,729, 

177, 
2, 

21, 

24, 

29, 
17, 

1,084, 

991, 
477, 

29, 

ii 

7, 

8,132, 

175, 

1, 

264, 

11, 

"34, 
883, 

1,216, 

256, 
98, 

Han8eTowns,Holl.  1 
ABelg 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and! 
Mlta.,  oiig^.rMidl 

Egypt ; 

China 

27, 
14, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  CooBtries.... 

3, 
29, 

Totals  ImpoHed.... 

2,381, 

i,6a2, 

1,999, 

2,589, 

3,950, 

i|643, 

Exported  to  :— 

France 

929, 

379, 

291, 

1,288, 
22, 

>,I93, 
20, 

2,868, 
25, 

596, 

Han8eTowns,HoU.  "1 
&Belg ' 

679, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and! 
Qhrltr J 

— 

Ind.  and  China  (riA  1 

^  Egypt) / 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

932, 
96, 

62, 
26, 

37 
185, 

670, 

843, 

22, 

49, 

1,260, 
216, 

500, 

145, 
286, 

1,213, 
',551, 

104, 

2,893, 
346, 

16, 
48, 

185, 
56, 

i>275, 
225, 

South  Africa  

Mauritius    

Brazil 

All  other  Countries.... 

16, 

57, 

Totals  Exported.... 

1,338, 

1,584, 

2,107, 

2,868, 

3,544, 

h57h 

Excess  of  Imports..,. 
„        Exports .... 

1,043, 

38, 

108, 

279, 

406, 

70, 

x2 
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Periodical  EeUAms, — Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1870.         [June, 


EEVENUE.— (UiriTKD  Kingdom.)— 31st  Mabch,  1870-69-68-67. 
If$t  Produce  in  Years  and  Quarters  ended  Zlst  March,  1870-69-68-67. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1870. 

1869. 

1870. 

Corresponding  Quarters. 

ended  Slst  March. 

Leu. 

More. 

1868. 

1867. 

Oufltoins ,,.,..-. 

£ 

4»94^ 
7,014, 
i»4*5» 
i,i57, 
1,170, 
100, 

£ 

6,485, 

6,990, 

2,542, 

431, 

1,200, 

£ 
544, 

117, 
80, 

£ 

1,024, 

1,726, 
100, 

£ 
5,547, 

5,742, 

2,498, 

414. 

1,100, 

£ 
6,527, 

5,535, 

2,55^4, 

389, 

Excise 

Stamps    

Taxes  

Post  Office 

1,100, 

Telegraph  Serrioe  .... 

Property  Tax 

17,807, 
5,784, 

15,648, 
3,271, 

691, 

2,850, 
2,513, 

15,301, 
3,067, 

15,106, 
2,156, 

Crown  Liands 

23,591, 

"4» 

1,124, 

18,919, 

102, 

1,089, 

691, 

5>363» 

12, 

35i 

18,368, 
101, 
909, 

17,261, 
93. 

Miscellaneous 

1,088, 

Totals 

24,829, 

20,110, 

691, 

5,410,^ 

19,378, 

18.448, 

Net  Ikcb.  £4,718,878 

YEARS, 

1870. 

1869. 

1870. 

ended  Slst  March. 

Leu. 

More. 

1868. 

1867. 

Customs  

£ 

21,529, 

21,763, 

9,248, 

4,5oo> 

4*670, 

100, 

£ 
22,424, 

20,462, 

9,218, 

3,494, 

4,660, 

£ 
895, 

£ 

1,301, 
30, 

1,006, 

10, 

100, 

£ 

22,650, 

20,162, 
9,641, 
3,509, 
4,630, 

£ 
22,303, 

20,670, 

9,420, 

3,468, 

4,470, 

!Excise 

Stamps    

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

ProDertv  Tax 

6i,8io, 
10,044, 

60,258, 
8,618, 

896, 

2^H7, 
1,426, 

60,492, 
6,177, 

60,331, 
6,700, 

Crown  liands 

71,854, 

375, 

3,205, 

68,876, 

360, 

3,356, 

895, 
161, 

3,873, 

i5> 

66,669, 

346, 

2,686, 

66,031, 

330, 

3,073, 

Miif<^llaneoxis  ..r 

Jbtals 

75>434. 

72,692, 

1,046, 

3,888, 

69,600, 

69,484, 

Nbt  Ivcx.  £3,848.861 
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BBVENtTE.— Uvim>  KnraDOx. — Quastbb  xndbd  81bt  Maboh,  1870:— 

An  Account  showing  the  Beybnxtx  and  other  Bscsipts  m  the  Quartbb 
ended  Zlet  of  March^  1870;  the  Issues  wU  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charges  on  the  ConsdidcOed  Fwnd  at  that  Date,  and  the  /Surplus  or 
Deficiency  of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Z\st  of  March,  1870, 
in  respect  of  such  Charges, 

Beceived:^ 

£ 

Income  reoeiTed,  as  shown  in  Acooont  I  (see  ante,  p.  804)  24,828,766 

Amount  raised  by  Exchequer  Bonds,  issued  per  Act  32  and  38  Vict,  \  qqq  ^^ 

Amount  raised  on  Account  of  Fortifications,  per  Act  80  and  31  Vict,  7  i  aa  aaa 

cap.  146  5  ^"^'^^ 

Amount  received  in  Bepayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac.   ...  604,840 

„  „  Ghwenwioh  Hospital...  282,867 

£26,866,978 


Paid:- 

£ 

Net  Defidenoy  of  the  Balance  In  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  Charge)  j.  ^97  o^a 

on  the  3Ut  of  December,  1869,  as  per  last  Account j  ^^^t^^ 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Servioes  (including')  «<  qq^  ^.^ 

1,600,0007.  Exchequer  Bonds  paid  off)   >  li,8»l,/48 

Amount  advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 1,197 

„                 Greenwich  Hospital 132,367 

Charge  of  the  CowoUdaied  I\tnd  on  the  81st  of  March,  1870,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £5,181,951 

Terminable  Annuities   1,315,979 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds  26,000 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills   11,100 

Interest  of  „  26,754 

„  Deficiency  Advances 8,149 

The  Civil  List 101,997 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   423,210 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c    286,885 

Sinking  Fund 63,746 

7,440,770 

24,588,844 
Surplus  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  31st  of  March,  1870,  beyond') 

the  amount  of  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund»  on  that  date,  >      *1,782,629 
payable  in  June  quarter,  1870    J 

£26,866,978 

•  Charge  on  3l8t  March,  1870  £7,440,770 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  March  quarter,  1870 616,752 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  June  quarter,  1870 6,824,018 

To  meet  which  there  was  In  the  Exchequer  on  the  31st  of)     q  50^547 

March,  1870 y     ^^''^'^ 

Surplus  balance  as  above : — 

Great  Britain   £1,874,807 

Ireland  407,822 

1,782,629 
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Periodioal  Beiwrm.-^mi^  Feb.^  Mareh^  1870.         [Jme, 


BRITISH  CORN.— (?(we«6  Average  Prices  (Enqulnd  akd  Wjiiw), 
First  Quarter  of  1870. 

CTMg  TaMe  i>  eonaiOTrieafted  by  tha  8tatiati«l  aad  Coni  Bapattmaxit,  Board  ef  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

1870. 

Whaat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Jan.       1 

4A     8 
44      S 

44     1 

43      6 
42      8 

86      9 

85  11 
88     4 

86  2 
Si      7 

*.     d, 
20    10 

„        8 

20      1 

::   Jl  ::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;: 

21      4 
20    10 

n   8»::::::.::::::;::::::::r.:::.::: 

20     4 

A99ragc  for  Itmmary  „ .,.,.„.... 

43     « 

«    » 

ao     $ 

Peb.       S  

43      9 
41      9 

40      8 
40     7 

85     8 
84     6 
84     2 
83      9 

20     8 

;;   ijr.::.™™:™™ 
».   w — 

19    10 

19  10 

20  7 

Awirtt0$  for  February 

41      3 

34      5 

20     a 

llmli     S 

41      - 

40  9 

41  9 

42  5 

88      7 
88    10 
84     4 

84      5 

20      8 

„       18 

20    10 

n   19 :::":::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

21      1 

»    2« 

21      2 

jhorMffefor  March 

41      5 

34      - 

ao   II 

ATeragefortkeqnart«r  ............. 

42     8 

84    10 

20     7 

RAILWAYS.— Pricks,  Jarwtary —March ;--^nd  Trapfic,  JoMtary^^Marck,  1870 

[Abatract  from  *'  Herapath's  Jocnal"  and  the  **1S«»>."3 


Total 

Railway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 
13  Weeks. 

(OOO's  omitted.) 

TralBepr. 
Mile  pr.Wk. 
13  Weeks. 

Dividends  pet  Cent, 
for  Half  Yean. 

pended 
Mlna. 

1st 
Mar. 

Ist 
Feb. 

Ist 
Jan. 

'70. 

'69. 

70. 

'69. 

'70. 

'«9. 

31  Dec, 
'69. 

so  Jon. 
'69. 

Since. 

.•6S 

£ 

57,9 
49.9 
21,3 
^9.5 
17,6 

"7,3 
ao,a 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Great  Western.... 

„     Northern... 

,y     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

1212 

63^ 

lUi 

38«^ 
43 
91 
75 

1232 
63i 

112 
37i 
45i 
94 
76! 

124 

58i 
110 
383 
47i 
94 
78i 

No. 

1.479 
1,386 

487 
746 
368 
553 
346 

No. 
1,416 
1,386 
487 
746 
365 
553 
346 

£ 

T»549. 
973. 
507, 
453. 
239, 
271, 
307, 

£ 
1,484, 
937, 
400, 
450, 
258, 
286, 
310, 

£ 

81 

54 

80 

47 
49 

37 
68 

£ 
80 
52 
77 
47 
54 
40 
67 

*.    d, 

70     - 
32     3 
77     6 
10    - 

10     - 
52     6 
40     - 

s.  d. 
55  - 
20  - 
42  6 

6  - 

Na 

40- 
25  - 

#.  d. 

676 
15  - 
75- 
ITil 
12  6 

Sonth-We«tem.... 
Midland    

52  6 

40- 

213,7 

IB 

79 

79 

5.365 

5,299 

4.299, 

4,215, 

62 

61 

41     9 

26  9 

37  6 

34,5 
23.3 
i6,o 

40,4 

1215  123i 
125  i  128  J 

50^!  52 
125S  128 

123i 
128 
53i 
1261 

825 
423 
249 

1,275 

778 

411 

251 

1,260 

875. 

603, 

280, 

1,000, 

794, 

6ai, 

288, 
912, 

81  ' 
109 

87 
60 

78 

113 

88 

56 

6c^     - 
67     6 

25     - 
72     6 

57  6 
67  6 
20  - 
57  6 

57  6 

Lancflh.andYork. 
SheffieldandMan. 
North-Eastem ... 

Caledonian    

GtS.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen.  aver 
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The  London  Clearingy  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  CircuUUum  i% 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  First  Quabtbr  {Januofy— 
March)  of  1870 ;  <Md  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Four  Dates,  as  under, 
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SEPTEMBER,  1870. 


Opening  Address  of  the  President  of  Section  F  (Economic 
Science  a/nd  Statistics),  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Fortieth  Meeting,  at  Liver- 
pool, September,  1870.  By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jbvons, 
M.A,  F.S.S. 

The  field  of  knowledge  which  we  cultivate  in  this  Section  is  so 
wide,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  any  introductory  remarks,  to 
notice  more  than  a  few  of  the  important  questions  which  claim  our 
attention  at  the  present  time. 

The  name  Statistics,  in  its  true  meaning,  denotes  all  knowledge 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  State  or  people.  I  am  sorry  to 
observe,  indeed,  that  many  persons  now  use  the  word  statistical  as 
if  it  were  synonymous  with  numerical;  but  it  is  a  mere  accident 
of  the  information  with  which  we  deal,  that  it  is  often  expressed  in 
a  numerical  or  tabular  form.  As  other  sciences  progress,  they 
become  more  a  matter  of  quantity  and  number,  and  so  does  our 
science ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  occurrence  of  numerical 
statements  is  the  mark  of  statistical  information. 

In  order,  however,  tliat  any  subject  can  be  fitly  discussed  by  a 
Section  of  this  Association,  it  should  be  capable  of  scientific  treat- 
ment. We  must  not  only  have  fitcts,  numerical  or  otherwise,  but 
those  facts  must  be  analysed,  arranged  and  explained  by  inductive 
or  deductive  processes,  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those 
which  have  led  to  undoubted  success  in  other  branches  of  science. 
I  have  always  felt  great  gratification  that  the  founders  of  this  Asso- 
ciation did  not  in  any  narrow  spirit  restrict  its  inquiries  and  discus- 
sions to  the  domain  of  physical  science.  The  existence  of  this 
Section  is  a  standing  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  governed  by  definite  laws,  however  comphcated  and 
difficult  of  discovery  they  may  be.  It  is  no  vaHd  reproach  against 
us  that  we  cannot  measure,  and  explain,  and  predict,  with  the  accu- 
racy of  a  chemist  or  an  astronomer.  Difficult  as  may  be  the  problems 
presented  to  the  experimentalist  in  his  investigation  of  Material 
Nature,  they  are  easy  compared  with  the  problems  of  Human 
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Nature,  of  which  we  must  attempt  the  solution.  I  allow  that  cup 
knowledge  of  the  causes  in  action  is  seldom  sure  and  accurate,  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  true  science. 

There  is  no  one  who  occupies  a  less  enviable  position  than  the 
Political  Economist.  Cultivating  the  frontier  regions-  between 
certain  knowledge  and  conjecture,  his  efforts  and  advice  are  scorned 
and  rejected  on  all  hands.  If  he  arrives  at  a  sure  law  of  human 
nature,  and  points  out  the  evils  which  arise  from  its  neglect,  he  is 
&llen  upon  by  the  large  classes  of  people  who  think  their  own 
conmion  sense  sufficient ;  he  is  charged  with  being  too  abstract  in 
his  speculations ;  with  overlooking  the  windings  of  the  human  heart ; 
with  undervaluing  the  affections.  However  humane  his  motives,  he 
is  lucky  if  he  escape  being  set  down  on  all  sides  as  a  heartless 
misanthrope.  Such  was  actually  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  excellent  of  men,  the  late  Mr.  Malthus.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  the  enhghtened  and  wide-minded  scientific  men  who 
treat  the  political  economist  with  any  cordiality.  I  much  fear  that, 
as  physical  philosophers  become  more  and  more  successftd,  they  tend 
to  become  like  other  conquerors,  arrogant  and  selfish ;  they  forget 
the  absurd  theories,  the  incredible  errors,  the  long  enduring  debates 
out  of  which  their  own  knowledge  has  emerged,  and  look  with 
scorn  upon  our  economic  science,  our  statistics,  or  our  still  more 
vague  body  of  knowledge  called  social  science,  because  we  are  still 
struggling  to  overcome  difficulties  far  greater  than  ever  they 
encountered.  But,  again,  I  regard  the  existence  of  this  Section  as 
a  Q&iisfaetoTy  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  our 
best  to  cultivate  economic  subjects  in  a  scientific  spirit. 

The  great  and  everlasting  benefits  which  physical  science  has 
conferred  upon  the  human  race  are  on  every  side  acknowledged ; 
yet  they  are  only  the  smaller  half  of  what  is  wanted.  It  daily 
becomes  more  apparent  that  the  highest  successes  in  the  scieiitific 
arts  and  manufactures  are  compatible  with  deep  and  almost  hope- 
less poverty  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  subdue  material 
nature ;  we  spin  and  weave,  and  melt  and  forge  with  a  minimum 
of  labour  and  a  maximum  of  result ;  but  of  what  advantage  is  all 
this  while  human  nature  remains  unsubdued,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
population  are  too  ignorant,  careless,  improvident  or  vicious,  to 
appreciate  or  accumulate  the  wealth  which  science  brings.  Chemistry 
cannot  analyse  the  heart;  it  cannot  show  us  how  to  temper  the 
passions  or  mould  the  habits.  The  social  sciences  are  the  necessary 
complement  to  the  physical  sciences,  for  by  their  aid  alone  can  the 
main  body  of  the  population  be  rendered  honest,  temperate,  pro- 
vident, and  intelligent. 

In  this  kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  we  have 
tried  a  mighty  experiment,  and  to  a  great  extent  we  have  failed. 
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The  growth  of  the  arte  and  mannfactnres,  and  the  establishment  of 
free  trade  have  opened  the  widest  means  of  employment  and  bronght 
au  accession  of  wealth  previously  unknown  ;  the  frequent  remission 
of  taxes  lias  left  the  working  classes  in  fuller  enjoyment  of  their 
wages ;  the  poor  laws  have  been  reformed  and  administered  with 
care,  and  the  emigration  of  millions  might  well  have  been  expected 
to  leave  room  for  those  that  remain.  Nevertheless  within  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  pauperism  almost  as  prevalent  as  ever,  and 
the  slightest  relapse  of  trade  throws  whole  towns  and  classes  of 
people  into  a  state  of  destitution  little  short  of  famine.  Such  a 
melancholy  fact  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  political  economist ;  it  is 
rather  a  verification  of  his  unheeded  warnings ;  it  is  precisely  what 
Malthus  would  have  predicted  of  a  population  which,  while  supphed 
with  easily  earned  wealth,  is  deprived  of  education  and  bribed  by 
the  mistaken  benevolence  of  the  richer  classes  into  a  neglect  of  the 
future.  What  can  we  expect  while  many  still  believe  the  proverb, 
that  "  Where  God  sends  mouths,  He  sends  food,"  and  while  a  great 
many  more  still  act  upon  it  ? 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  opponents,  wo  have 
an  education  act.  Three  centuries  ago  the  State  recognised  the 
principle  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  perish  for  want  of 
bread;  for  three  centuries  the  State  has  allowed  the  people  to 
perish  for  want  of  mind  and  knowledge.  Let  us  hope  much  from 
this  tardy  recognition  of  the  greatest  social  need,  but  let  us  not 
withdraw  our  attention  from  many  other  causes  of  evil  which  still 
exist  in  full  force.  I  wish  especially  to  point  out  that  the  wise  pre- 
cautions of  the  present  poor  law  are  to  a  great  extent  counteracted 
by  the  mistaken  humanity  of  charitable  people.  Could  we  sum  up 
the  amount  of  aid  which  is,  in  one  way  or  other,  extended  by  the 
upper  to  the  lower  classes,  it  would  be  almost  of  incredible  amoxmt, 
and  would  probably  ftir  exceed  the  cost  of  poor  law  relief.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  believe  that  however  great  the  good  thus  done  the  evil 
results  are  probably  greater.  Nothing  so  surely  as  indiscriminate 
charity  tends  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  class  living  in  hopeless 
poverty.  It  is  weU  known  that  those  towns  where  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  charitable  people  most  abound,  are  precisely  those  where 
the  helpless  poor  are  most  numerous.  It  is  even  shown  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  that  the  casual  paupers 
have  their  London  season  and  their  country  season,  following  the 
movements  of  those  on  whom  they  feed.  Mr.  Goschen  and  the 
poor  law  authorities  have  of  late  begun  to  perceive  that  all  their 
care  in  the  administration  of  reHef  is  frustrated  by  the  over-abun- 
dant charity  of  private  persons,  or  religious  societies.  The  same 
family  often  joins  parish  relief  to  the  contributions  of  one  or  more 
lady  visitors  and  missionaries.    Not  only  improvidence  but  gross 
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fraud  is  thus  promoted,  and  cases  are  known  to  occur  where  visitors 
of  the  poor  are  dnped  into  assisting  those  who  are  secretly  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  means  of  KveHhood. 

Far  worse,  however,  than  private  charity  are  the  innumerable 
small  charities  established  by  the  bequests  of  mistaken  testators. 
Almost  every  parish  church  has  its  tables  of  benefactions,  holding 
up  to  everlasting  gratitude  those  who  have  left  a  small  patch  of  land, 
or  an  annual  sum  of  money,  to  be  devoted  to  pauperising  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  throughout  all  time.  Blankets,  coals,  loaves  or 
money  are  doled  out  once  or  twice  a-year,  usually  by  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens.  More  or  less  these  parish  charities  act  as  a  decoy 
to  keep  the  most  helpless  part  of  the  population  nominally  within 
the  fold  of  the  Church.  The  Dissenters,  where  they  are  strong 
enough,  retaliate  by  competing  for  the  possession  of  the  poor  by 
their  own  missions,  and  thus  the  reproach  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  that  it  fostered  mendicancy,  holds  far  too  true  of  our  pre- 
sent sects.  With  private  charity  no  law  can  interfere,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  but  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.  With  testa- 
mentary charities  it  is  otherwise. 

We  are  far  yet  from  the  time  when  so  beneficial  a  measure  will 
be  possible,  but  I  trust  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time 
when  the  whole  of  these  pernicious  charities  will  be  swept  away.  We 
have  in  this  country  carried  respect  to  the  wishes  of  past  generations 
to  an  extent  simply  irrational.  The  laws  of  property  are  a  purely 
human  institution,  and  are  just  so  far  defensible  as  they  conduce  to 
the  good  of  society.  Yet  we  maintain  them  to  the  extent  of  wast- 
ing and  misusing  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  land  and  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  well  worthy,  I  think,  of  Mr.  (joschen's 
attention,  whether  all  small  parish  charities  might  not  bo  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  so  as  to  be  brought  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  principle.  I  should  refuse  to  see  in  all  such  public 
endowments  any  rights  of  private  property,  and  the  State  which 
undertakes  the  ultimate  support  of  the  poor,  is  bound  to  prevent  its 
own  efiforts  to  reduce  pauperism  from  being  frustrated,  as  they  are 
at  present. 

And  while  speaking  of  charities,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
the  influence  of  medical  charities.  No  one  could  for  a  moment 
propose  to  abolish  hospitals  and  numerous  institutions  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  relief  of  accidental  suffering.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  severe  accidental  disease  or 
injury,  and  the  ordinary  illnesses  which  almost  every  one  will  suffer 
from  at  various  periods  of  his  life.  No  working  man  is  solvent 
unless  he  lay  by  so  much  of  his  wages  as  will  meet  the  average 
amount  of  sickness  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  man  or  his  fEtmily.     If 
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it  be  not  easy  to  determine  this  amount,  there  are,  or  may  be,  sick 
clabs  which  will  average  the  inequalities  of  life.  In  so  far  as  trades 
unions  favour  the  formation  of  such  clubs,  they  manifest  that  spirit 
of  self-reliance  which  is  the  true  remedy  of  pauperism. 

But  the  wealthy  classes  are,  with  the  best  motives,  doing  all 
they  can  to  counteract  the  healthy  tendencies  of  the  artisans.  They 
are  continually  increasing  the  number  and  resources  of  the  hospitals, 
which  compete  with  each  other  in  offering  the  fi-eest  possible 
medical  aid  to  all  who  come.  The  claims  of  each  hospital  for 
public  support  is  measured  by  the  number  of  patients  it  has 
attracted,  so  that,  without  some  general  arrangement,  a  more  sound 
system  is  impossible.  Hospitals  need  not  be  self-supporting,  and  in 
cases  of  really  severe  and  unforeseen  suffering,  they  may  give  the 
most  lavish  aid ;  but  I  conceive  that  they  should  not  relieve  slight 
and  ordinary  disease  without  a  contribution  from  those  benefited. 
As  children  are  expected  to  bring  their  school  pence,  though  it  bo 
insufficient  to  support  the  school,  and  as  Government  has  wisely 
refdsed  to  sanction  the  general  establishment  of  free  schools,  so  I 
think  that  every  medical  institution  should  receive  small  periodical 
contributions  from  the  persons  benefited.  Arrangements  of  the  kind 
are  far  from  uncommon,  and  there  are  many  self-supporting  dispen- 
saries, but  the  competition  of  free  medical  charities  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  broken  them  down. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  with  which  I  am  dealing,  can 
only  bo  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  statistics  of 
London  charities,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  published  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  11th  February,  1869.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
Mr.  Hicks,  or  some  other  statistician,  would  extend  a  like  inquiry 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  free  relief  of  the  poor. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  poor  law 
medical  service.  Admirable  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  medical  aid  which  all  persons  sufficiently  poor  can 
demand,  and  some  unions  have  already  erected  hospitals  almost 
perfect  in  their  comfort  and  salubrity.  It  will  be  conceded  by 
every  one^  that  those  sick  persons,  whose  charge  is  undertaken  by 
the  public,  ought  to  be  treated  with  care  and  humanity.  Where 
medical  aid  is  given  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  good  and  sufficient.  But 
the  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulties,  out  of 
which  I  cannot  find  my  way.  The  better  we  make  the  poor  law 
medical  service,  the  more  wo  shall  extend  and  deepen  the  convic- 
tion, already  too  prevalent,  that  the  poor  may  make  merry  with 
their  wap^es  when  well  and  strong,  because  other  people  will  take 
care  of  them  when  sick  and  old.  We  thus  tend  to  increase  and 
perpetuate  that  want  of  self-reliance  and  providence  which  is  the 
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crowning  defect  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  thia  and  many  other 
oases  it  seems  as  necessary  as  ever  that  onr  humane  impulses  should 
be  guided  by  a  stem  regard  to  the  real  results  of  om*  actions. 

I  now  turn  to  a  subject  which  must  come  prominently  before 
our  Section.  I  mean  the  fature  financial  poHcy  of  the  kingdom. 
We  are  now  at  a  most  pecuUar  and  happy  epoch  in  our  financial 
history.  For  thirty  years  or  more  a  reform  of  the  tariff  has  been 
in  progress,  and  it  is  only  a  year  since  the  last  reUo  of  the  pro- 
tective system  was  removed  by  Mr.  Lowe's  repeal  of  the  small  com 
duty.  One  great  scheme  is  thus  worked  out  and  completed. 
Henceforth,  if  duties  are  remitted,  it  must  be  on  a  wholly  different 
ground — as  simple  remission  of  revenue — ^not  as  the  removal  of 
protective  duties  which  benefit  some  to  the  injury  of  others.  It 
might  well  be  thought  difficult  to  overlook  the  difference  between  a 
tax  for  revenue  purposes  and  one  for  protective  purposes ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  a  few  who  seem  not  to  see  the  difference.  We  are 
still  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade,  and  that  we  shall 
not  have  it  imtil  all  custom  houses  are  swept  away.  This  doctrine 
rests,  however,  upon  a  new  interpretation  of  the  expression  free 
trade,  which  is  quietly  substituted  for  the  old  meaning.  Cobden, 
however  much  he  might  be  in  favour  of  direct  taxation,  took  care  to 
define  exactly  what  he  meant  by  free  trade.     He  said : — 

"  What  is  free  trade  ?  Not  the  puUing  down  of  all  custom 
"  houses,  as  some  of  our  opponents  try  to  persuade  the  agricultural 
"  labourers.  Our  childreu,  or  their  offspring,  may  be  wise  enough 
"  to  dispense  with  custom  house  duties ;  they  may  think  it  prudent 
"  and  economical  to  raise  revenue  by  direct  taxation ;  we  do  not 
"  propose  to  do  that. 

"  By  free  trade  wo  mean  the  abolition  of  all  protective  duties. 

"  We  do  not  want  to  touch  duties  simply  for  revenue,  but  we 
"  want  to  prevent  certain  parties  from  having  a  revenue  which  ia 
"  to  benefit  themselves,  but  advantage  none  else ;  we  seek  the 
"  improvement  of  Her  Majesty's  revenue." 

Let  us,  then,  candidly  acknowledge  that  in  Cobden's  sense  free 
trade  is  actually  achieved.  Any  one  the  least  acquainted  with  our 
revenue  system,  knows  with  what  skill  our  tariff  has  been  adjusted 
by  Peel,  Gladstone,  and  Lowe,  so  that  the  articles  taxed  should  be  of 
entirely  foreign  production,  or  else  the  customs  duty  should  be 
exactly  balanced  by  an  excise  duty.  We  have  now  a  very  large 
revenue  of  about  forty  millions,  raised  by  customs  or  excise  duty  on 
a  small  number  of  articles,  with  the  least  possible  interference  with 
the  trade  of  the  country.  A  very  large  part,  too,  is  raised  upon 
spirituous  liquors,  the  consumption  of  which  we  desire,  on  otiier 
grounds,  to  reduce  rather  than  encourage. 

For  the  future,  then,  the  remission  of  customs  duties  will  be 
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grounded  on  other  motives  than  it  has  often  been  in  the  past,  and  it 
becomes  an  open  question  whether  there  are  not  other  branches  of 
revenue  far  more  deserving  attention.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  foreign  trade  is  to  be  encouraged  before  everything  else.  The 
internal  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  is  at  least  equally 
deserving  of  attention,  and  it  may  be  that  there  are  stamp  duties, 
licence  duties,  rates,  or  other  taxes  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  they  return,  do  far  more  injury  than  any  customs  duties 
now  remaining.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  defend  the  heavy 
stamp  duty  paid  by  the  articled  clerks  of  attorneys  on  their  admis- 
sion ;  and,  if  I  went  into  detail,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  scores 
of  cases  where  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
needed. 

I  may  point  to  local  taxation  especially  as  a  subject  requiring 
attention,  even  more  than  any  branch  of  the  general  revenue.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  the  importance  of  the  local  rates  was  to  a 
great  extent  overlooked,  because  there  were  no  adequate  accounts  of 
their  amount.  The  returns  recently  obtained  by  the  Government 
are  even  now  far  from  complete,  but  it  becomes  apparent  that  at 
least  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  raised 
hj  these  neglected  rates  and  tolls.  Their  amount  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  customs  duties,  upon  the  reform  of  which  we  have 
been  engaged  for  thirty  years.  Nevertheless  we  continue  to  allow 
those  rates  to  be  levied  substantially  according  to  an  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  recent  partial  inquiry  by 
a  select  committee  has  chiefly  served  to  prove  the  extent  and 
difficulty  of  the  reform  which  is  needed.  Whole  classes  of  pro- 
perty which  were  unrated  three  centuries  ago  are  unrated  now, 
and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  redress  in  an  equitable 
manner  inequalities  which  have  been  so  long  tolerated.  The 
subject  is  of  the  more  importance  because  there  is  sure  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous increase  of  local  taxation.  We  may  hope  for  a  reduction 
of  the  general  expenditure,  and  we  shall  expect  rather  to  reduce 
than  raise  the  weight  of  duties.  But  all  the  more  immediate  needs 
of  society,  boards  of  health,  medical  officers,  pubHc  schools,  reforma- 
tories, free  libraries,  highway  boards,  main  drainage  schemes,  water 
supplies,  purification  of  rivers,  improved  police,  better  poor  law 
medical  service ; — ^these,  and  a  score  of  other  costly  reforms,  must  be 
supported  mainly  out  of  the  local  rates.  Before  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject  become  even  greater  than  they  now  are,  I  think  that  the 
principles  and  machinery  of  local  taxation  should  receive  thorough 
consideration.  At  present  the  complexity  of  the  laws  relating  to 
poor  rates  is  something  quite  appalling,  and  it  is  the  herculean  nature 
of  the  reform  required  which  perhaps  disinclines  financial  reformers 
from  attacking  it.     Several  most  able  members  of  the  Statistical 
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Society  have,  however,  treated  the  subject,  especially  Mr.  Frederick 
Purdy,  Professor  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Section  to 
the  fact  that  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  have  received  from 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  one  of  the  members,  the  sum  o£^ fifty  guineas,* 
to  be  awarded  by  the  Society,  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the 
Local  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  considerable  opposition  raised  to  customs  and  excise 
duties,  because  they  are  indirect  taxes,  but  the  fact  is,  that  direct 
taxation  is  practically  impossible.  Careful  examination  shows  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  distinction  between  taxes  in  this 
respect.  There  are  few  or  no  direct  taxes  borne  only  by  those  who 
pay  them.  The  incidence  of  the  local  rates,  for  instance,  is  an  unde- 
cided question,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  fall  to  a  considerable 
extent  indirectly.  The  incidence  of  the  stamp  duties  is  almost 
wholly  indirect,  but  defies  investigation.  The  income  tax  no  doubt 
approaches  closely  to  the  character  of  a  direct  tax,  but  it  has  the 
insuperable  inconvenience  of  being  paid  by  the  honest  people  and 
escaped  by  the  rogues.  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  schemes  of 
universal  direct  taxation  as  afibrding  much  scope  for  interesting 
speculation,  but  as  being,  in  practice,  simply  impossible. 

I  have  another  point  to  urge.  Is  not  the  time  come  when  the 
remission  of  taxes,  whether  of  one  kind  or  another,  may  properly 
cease  to  be  a  main  object  ?  The  surplus  revenue  of  future  years  will 
doubtless  be  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  reform  or  abolish  those  small  branches  of  internal 
revenue  which  occasion  far  more  inconvenience  and  injury  than  they 
are  worth.  There  will  still,  should  war  be  happily  avoided,  remain 
a  considerable  surplus,  and  the  question  presses  upon  us.  Shall  this 
revenue  be  relinquished,  or  shall  it  be  appHed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  P 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  may  first  point  out  that  there 
probably  exists  no  grievous  pressure  of  taxation,  and  no  considerable 
inequality  as  regards  the  several  classes  of  the  people.  We  are  now 
able  to  estimate,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  the  actual  propor- 
tion of  income  which  is  paid  by  persons  of  different  incomes.  The 
accounts  now  published  by  Government,  and  the  labours  of  several 
eminent  statisticians,  especially  Professor  Leone  Levi  and  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter,  permit  us  to  make  this  calculation.  The  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  our  information  is  contained  in  an  elaborate  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Baxter  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  January',  1869,  and 
since  published  in  the  form  of  a  volume.  Mr.  Baxter  has,  with 
great  industry  and  skill,  collected  a  mass  of  information  concerning 
the  habits  of  persons  in  different  classes  of  society,  which  he  com- 
bines with  the  published  accounts  of  the  revenue,  and  with  the 
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statistics  of  income  previously  estimated  by  himself  and  Mr.  Leone 
Levi.  Both  he  and  Professor  Levi  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
working  classes,  so  long  as  they  make  a  temperate  nse  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  tobacco,  pay  a  distinctly  less  proportion  of  their  income 
to  the  State,  and  even  intemperance  does  not  make  their  contribu- 
tion proportionally  greater  than  those  of  more  wealthy  persons. 

It  happens  that,  before  I  was  aware  of  Mr.  Baxter's  elaborate 
inquiries,  I  undertook  a  similar  inquiry  on  a  much  more  limited 
scale,  by  investigating  the  taxes  paid  by  average  famiUes  spending 
40Z.,  85Z.,  and  500Z.  a-year.  My  conclusions,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  not  exactly  coincident  with  those  either  of  Mr.  Baxter  or  Pro- 
fessor Levi ;  yet  there  was  no  great  discrepancy.  I  conceive  that 
families  of  the  classes  mentioned,  consoming  moderate  quantities  of 
tobacco  and  spirituous  Hquors,  all  pay  about  10  per  cent,  of  their 
income  in  general  or  local  taxation,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
recent  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  and  the  repeal  of  the  com  duty.* 
Jput  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  noticed,  that  the  taxation  of  the 
middle  classes  is  mostly  unavoidable,  whereas  at  least  half  the 
taxation  of  the  poorer  classes  depends  upon  the  amount  of  tobacco 
and  spirituous  liquors  which  they  consume.  Families  of  artisans 
or  labourers,  abstaining  from  the  use  of  these  stimulants,  are  taxed 
very  lightly,  probably  not  paying  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  of 
their  income.  Now,  while  many  men  are  total  abstainers,  and  many 
are  intemperate,  I  think  we  cannot  regard  the  taxes  upon  stimulants 
as  we  do  other  taxes.  The  payment  of  the  tax  is  voluntary,  and  is,  I 
believe,  paid  without  reluctance.  The  more  we  thus  investigate  the 
present  incidence  of  taxation,  the  more  it  seems  inexpedient  to 
proceed  further  in  the  reduction  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties. 
The  result  would  be  to  leave  by  far  the  larger  mass  of  the  people 
almost  free  from  anything  but  local  taxes,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
cost  of  Government  upon  the  wealthier  classes,  and  especially  those 
who  have  tangible  property. 

But  I  venture  to  raise  another  question.  I  doubt  whether  the 
remission  of  taxation  does  as  much  good  at  the  present  day  as  it 
would  at  a  future  time.  There  are  comparatively  few  signs  that 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes,  even  when  sufl&cient,  are  saved 
and  applied  really  to  advance  the  condition  of  the  recipients.  All 
is  expended  in  a  higher  scale  of  living,  so  that  little  permanent 
benefit  results ;  and  when  bad  trade  comes  again,  there  is  as  much 
distress  as  ever.  It  is  only  with  the  increase  of  education  and 
temperance,  that  the  increase  of  wages  will  prove  a  solid  advantage. 
Thus,  when  the  really  hurtful  taxes  are  removed,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  further  remission  of  taxes  leads  to  tlie  profitable 

•  See  Appendix  A,  p.  323. 
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expenditnre  of  income.  The  money  may  be  spent  in  a  way  &r 
more  profitable  to  tbe  wbole  nation  than  it  will  be  spent  by  those 
whose  taxes  are  remitted. 

I  am  glad  on  this  and  many  other  accounts,  that  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  national  debt  is  beginning  to  be  very  generally 
recognised.  The  question  was  ably  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  during 
the  recent  session,  and  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
newspaper  press,  many  strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  faTOur 
of  reduction.  In  fact,  there  was  almost  a  general  feeling  that 
Mr.  Lowe's  small  measure  of  reduction  was  altogether  inconsider- 
able compared  with  our  opportunities  and  the  greatness  of  the  task 
before  us.  During  every  interval  of  peace  we  ought  to  dear  off 
the  charges  incurred  during  the  previous  war,  otherwise  we  commit 
the  serious  error  of  charging  to  capital  that  which  should  be  borne 
by  income.  If  a  railway  company  needs  periodically  to  renew  its 
works,  and  charges  all  the  cost  to  capital,  it  must  eventually  become 
insolvent ;  so  if  at  intervals  we  require  to  maintain  the  safety  and 
independence  of  this  country  or  its  possessions  by  war,  and  do  it  all 
by  borrowed  money,  we  throw  the  whole  cost  of  our  advantage 
upon  posterity.  K,  indeed,  one  great  war  could  free  us  from  all 
futured  anger  we  might  capitalise  the  cost  and  leave  it  as  a  perpetual 
mortgage  upon  the  property  of  the  country ;  but  if  the  effect  of  any 
war  wears  out,  and  we  are  liable  to  be  involved  in  new  wars  at 
intervals,  then  we  cannot  fairly  or  safely  go  adding  perpetually  to 
the  mortgage  upon  the  national  property.  The  wars  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  have  secured  for  us  fifty  years  or  more 
of  nearly  unbroken  peace,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  ever- 
advancing  wealth,  the  great  debt  stands  almost  at  the  same  figure 
as  at  the  commencement.  We  enjoy  the  peace  and  leave  our 
descendants  to  pay  its  cost. 

K  it  be  said,  that  this  country  is  now  fer  wealthier  and  more 
able  to  endure  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  than  ever  before,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  expense  of  war  is  also  greatly  increased.  If 
we  consider  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  or  the  vast  debts 
which  other  nations  have  lately  or  are  now  incurring,  it  is  evident 
that  we  may  have  in  a  great  wAr  to  incur  hundreds  of  millions  of 
debt,  or  else  relinquish  our  prominent  position.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  calamities  will  be  spared  to  us,  but  let  us  not  suppose  that  we 
may  avoid  them  by  being  negligent  and  unprepared.  It  is  not 
many  months  since  Mr.  Lowe  declared  that  we  must  maintain  our 
system  of  taxation  substantially  as  it  is,  in  order  to  supply  revenue 
adequate  to  possible  emergencies.  The  wisdom  of  his  view  is 
already  apparent,  but  I  hold  that  he  should  have  gone  further,  and 
strengthened  our  hands  by  a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
worthy  of  his  boldness  and  the  surplus  at  his  command.     But  the 
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faot  IB  that  little  can  be  done  in  snch  a  matter  by  any  minifiter  nnless 
he  be  supported  by  a  strong  public  opinion. 

The  remarks  which  I  most  wished  to  make  are  now  completed, 
and  there  only  remam  one  or  two  minor  topics  to  which  I  will 
more  briefly  allude. 

The  excessive  mortahty  in  great  towns  seems  to  demand  more 
close  attention  than  it  has  received.  For  many  years  Liverpool 
stood  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  as  regards  mortality,  but  by 
strenuous  efibrts  it  has  been  rendered  more  healthy.  Manchester,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  often  considered  the  best  paved,  best 
watered,  and  in  some  other  respects  the  best  managed  town  in  the 
country,  has  lately  taken  a  very  high  or  even  the  highest  place  as 
regards  mortality.  In  Salford,  too,  the  death-rate  has  steadily 
grown  in  recent  years.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  entirely  at 
fault,  and  that  all  our  officers  of  health,  sanitary  commissioners,  and 
the  improvements  of  science  and  civilisation,  cannot  prevent  nearly 
twice  as  many  people  from  dying  as  would  die  in  a  healthy  and 
natural  state  of  things. 

Within  the  last  few  months  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  "  Manchester  Guardian." 
It  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Bazendell,  who  brought  before  the  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  certain  statistics  tending 
to  show  that  the  mortality  of  Manchester  was  not  due  to  any 
peculiar  excess  in  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality.  It  was  an  old 
opinion  that  in  a  manufacturing  town  like  Manchester,  the  children 
are  neglected,  while  the  mothers  are  employed  at  the  mills;  but 
Mr.  Baxendell  showed  that  the  deaths  of  infants  under  five  years 
actually  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  than 
in  any  other  of  the  large  towns.  This  conclusion  was  somewhat 
severely  criticised  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Salford,  and 
by  Dr.  Eansome  and  Mr.  Royston,  of  the  Manchester  Sanitary 
Association.  The  latter  gentlemen  pointed  out  that  the  true  mode 
of  computation  is  to  compare  the  deaths  of  infants  with  the  number 
of  infants  living,  and  the  deaths  of  adults  with  the  number  of  adults. 
But  even  when  calculations  are  made  in  this  manner  it  still  turns 
out  that  the  adult  mortality  of  Manchester  is  as  excessive  as  the 
infantile  mortality.  Manchester  mothers  are  thus  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  neglect,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  important  and 
mysterious  problem  is  left  wholly  unsolved. 

Our  perplexity  must  be  increased  when  we  consider  that  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  though  both  very  unhealthy  towns,  are  quite 
contrasted  as  regards  situation  and  the  kinds  of  employment  they 
present.  If  we  compare  Liverpool  with  other  seaports,  such  as 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  LondoTi,  it  is  found  to  exceed  them  all  considerably 
in  mortahty.     Bolton,  Bury,  Preston,  Stockport  and  other  towns 
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have  more  women  employed  than  Manchester,  comparatively  spe&k- 
ing,  yet  they  are  more  healthy.  The  size  of  the  town,  again,  is 
not  the  chief  cause,  for  London,  thongh  many  times  more  populous 
than  any  other  town,  is  decidedly  healthy.  The  sites  of  the  towns 
do  not  give  any  better  solution  of  the  difficulty,  London  having^ 
probably  as  unhealthy  a  site  as  any  of  the  other  large  towns. 

I  am  surprised  that  more  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the 
probable  influence  of  a  poor  L'ish  population  in  raising  the  death- 
rate.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  great  towns  which  are  most 
unhealthy  agree  in  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Irish,  and  agree 
in  nothing  else  which  I  can  discover.  To  test  this  notion  I  have 
calculated,  from  the  census  returns  of  1861,  the  ratio  of  the  Irish- 
bom  adult  population  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  Great  Britain.*  It 
then  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  the  unhealthy  towns  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Salford,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  &c.,  are  aU  distinguished 
by  possessing  a  large  population  of  Irish,  whereas  the  healthy 
towns  of  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Hull,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  have 
less  than  7^  per  cent,  of  adult  Irish  residents.  Sheffield  is  the  only 
remarkable  exception  to  this  induction.  It  might  seem  that,  in  order 
t^  confirm  this  conclusion,  I  should  show  the  death-rate  in  Dublin  to 
be  very  high.  On  turning  to  the  accounts  of  the  Irish  Registrar- 
General,  we  find  the  Dublin  rate  to  be  low,  but  then  we  find  that  the 
Dublin  birth-rate  is  even  lower  in  proportion.  In  fact  the  registry 
system  in  Ireland  gives  results  so  much  lower  in  every  respect  than 
those  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  must  either  conclude  the  state  of 
population  to  be  utterly  different  there  from  what  it  is  here,  or  we 
must  suppose  the  registration  to  be  very  incomplete.  If  after  ftir- 
ther  investigation  this  suggestion  should  be  found  to  explain  the 
high  and  mysterious  mortality  of  many  towns,  it  will,  I  think, 
relieve  us  from  some  perplexity,  give  us  more  confidence  in  sanitary 
measures,  and  point  out  exactly  where  most  attention  is  needed. 

The  next  two  or  three  years  will  be  a  time  of  great  interest  to 
statisticians  on  account  of  the  approaching  census  of  1871.  We 
shall  soon  possess  data  which  will  assist  us  in  many  investigations, 
and  enable  us  surely  to  estimate  many  of  the  changes  in  progress. 

There  is  only  one  suggestion  concerning  the  census  which  it 
occurs  to  me  to  make,  namely,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  uniform  manner  in  all  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  statistics 
almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  facility  with  which 
comparisons  can  be  made  between  different  groups  of  facts,  and  a 
very  slight  variation  in  the  mode  of  making  the  enumerations  or 
tlie  census  or  tabulating  the  results,  will  lead  to  error,  or  else  render 
comparison  impossible. 

*  See  Appendix  B,  p.  323. 
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Beasons,  the  force  of  which  I  cannot  estimate,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  distinct  registry  offices  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
Not  only  are  the  ordinary  reports  concerning  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  drawn  up  independently  in  the  several  offices  for  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  even  the  census  is  performed  by 
the  separate  authorities  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Consequently  we 
have  really  three  censuses  and  three  reports,  and  at  least  in  1861 
the  tables  were  constructed  to  a  great  extent  in  different  modes  in 
these  reports.  Thus  there  is  a  total  want  of  that  unity  and 
uniformity  which,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  indispensable.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  demands  perfect  unity 
and  centralisation,  it  is  the  work  of  the  census  and  the  Register 
Office ;  but  if  we  cannot  have  one  central  office,  let  us  hope  that  the 
several  Registrar- Grenerals  will  co-operate  so  as  to  produce  the 
nearest  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  census.  The  different  terri- 
torial divisions  and  arrangements  may  require  some  modifications 
in  the  mode  of  enumeration,  but  except  in  this  respect,  there  should 
be  perfect  identity. 

I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  very 
copious  and  excellent  statistical  pubhcations  with  which  we  are  now 
furnished  by  Gk>vemment.  Owing  partly  to  the  prejudice  against 
blue  books,  and  partly  probably  to  the  ineffective  mode  of  publica- 
tion, the  public  generally  are  not  aware  that  for  the  sum  of  Sd.  any 
person  can  obtain  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
containing  an  admirable  selection  from  the  principal  statistics  of  the 
country  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  For  a  few  shillings, 
again,  may  be  had  the  "  Miscellaneous  Statistics  "  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ftimishing  a  wonderful  compilation  of  facts  concerning  three 
recent  years,  though  I  wish  that  this  information  could  be  brought 
more  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  publication. 

By  degrees  a  considerable  amount  of  system  has  been  introduced 
into  our  parliamentary  papers.  They  have  always  been  sufficiently 
copious — ^rather  too  copious  in  fact — ^but  until  the  last  twenty  years 
they  consisted  mainly  of  disconnected  and  accidental  accounts, 
which  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  statisticians,  and  often  of  no 
use  whatever.  It  is  from  regular  annual  publications,  carried  on  in 
a  uniform  manner,  that  we  derive  the  most  useful  information,  that 
which  is  capable  of  comparison  and  digestion.  The  annual  reports 
which  have  for  some  years  been  issued  from  various  Grovemment 
departments,  are  the  best  source  of  statistics ;  and  I  may  suggest 
that  there  are  several  pubUc  departments,  for  instance  the  Mint, 
which  do  not  yet  give  any  regular  annual  reports. 

I  woxdd  especially  point  again  to  the  last  report  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  as  a  model  of  what  we  might  desire  from 
other  departments.     In  addition  to  the  usual  annual  report,  it  con- 
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tains  an  abstract  of  the  preyions  reporta  for  ten  years  back,  and, 
what  is  still  more  valuable,  complete  tables  of  all  inland  dnties 
from  their  first  establishment,  some  of  the  tables  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Wo  are  thus  provided  with  a  complete 
history  of  the  inland  revenue.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  many 
other  departments  is  much  valuable  information  which  might  be 
furnished  to  the  public  in  like  manner  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have  had  something  to  say 
to  yon  concerning  international  money.  Just  before  the  present 
unhappy  war  broke  out,  a  commission  in  Paris  had  reported  in  a 
manner  greatly  facilitating  the  adoption  of  an  international  money 
in  the  British  Empire  and  in  America ;  at  the  same  iime  a  con- 
ference was  about  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  which  would  probably  have 
resulted  in  some  important  measures  as  regards  Prussia.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  was  favourable  to  the  early  adoption  of  a  common 
money.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  all  hope  of  such  a  great 
reform  must  be  deferred  until  peace  is  once  again  firmly  established. 

Since  this  Association  last  met,  the  great  experiment  of  trans- 
ferring the  telegraphs  to  Government  control  has  been  carried  out. 
The  result  has  been  to  some  extent  disappointing.  The  proprietors 
of  the  telegraphs,  when  negotiating  with  Gbvemment,  discovered 
that  their  property  was  about  twice  as  valuable  as  they  had  before 
considered  it.  The  enormous  profits  which  they  made  out  of  the 
sale,  seem  to  me  to  throw  immense  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any 
similar  transfer  in  the  future.  It  becomes,  for  instance,  simply 
chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  Qtjvemment  can  purchase  the  rail- 
ways, which  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  valuable  as 
the  telegraphs,  and  which,  if  purchased  in  the  same  way,  would  cost 
considerably  more  than  the  whole  national  debt.  The  working  of 
the  telegraphic  department,  again,  confirms  the  anticipation  that  we 
mnst  not  expect  firom  it  any  such  results  as  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  penny  post.  Many  people  already  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  uniform  cost  of  a  telegram  wiU  be  6c?.,  but  I  believe 
that  they  will  be  disappointed.  They  overlook  the  essential 
diflPerence  that  a  great  number  of  letters  may  be  conveyed  almost 
as  cheaply  as  one  letter,  whereas  every  telegram  occupies  the  wires 
for  a  definite  time,  and  requires  to  be  delivered,  generally  speaking, 
by  a  special  messenger.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  have  the  rapid  delivery 
without  which  telegrams  seem  to  me  nearly  valueless,  the  property 
and  staff,  and,  of  course,  the  expenses  of  the  department,  mnst 
expand  nearly  proportionally  to  the  business.  A  reduction  of  the 
rate  to  6d,^  by  bringing  a  great  increase  of  work,  would  greatly 
augment  the  expenses  of  the  department^  and  infiict  a  loss  upon  the 
nation. 
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Appendix  A- 

Estimate  of  the  proportion  of  expenditure  (see  p.  317)  paid  as 
taxes,  general  or  local,  by  average  families  of  man  and  wife,  with 
one  child  over  10  years  of  age,  and  one  child  under  10  years.  The 
families  are  supposed  to  expend  respectively  the  total  amounts  of 
40/.,  85/.,  and  500/.  a-year,  and  to  represent  the  classes  of  labourers, 
artisans,  and  middle  class  persons.  The  family  expending  500/. 
a-year,  is  supposed  to  maintain  three  servants. 


Family  Spending  per  Annum. 

£40. 

£85. 

£500. 

Taxes  on  necessariee — Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  1 

fruit J 

Local  taxes 

Per  cnt. 

1*0 

Parent. 
+•1 

Per  cnt 
0-6 

1*9 

Income  tax,  house,  and  legacy  duty    

Stimulants — ^Beer,  spirits,  wine,  tobacco 

vS 

Total  per  cent,  of  inoom© 

9-0 

7-6 

7'7 

In  the  above  statement  no  allowance  is  made  for  many  of  the 
stamp,  licence,  and  minor  customs  duties,  or  the  net  revenue  of 
the  post  office,  so  that  six  or  seven  millions  of  revenue  remain 
unaccounted  for.  These  duties  fall  mainly  upon  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  if  they  could  be  apportioned,  would  probably  raise  the 
payments  of  the  middle  class  and  labourers'  families  to  10  per  cent., 
the  artisan's  payment  remaining  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent. 
No  account  is  taken  of  intemperate  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  tobacco.  Many  of  the  licence  duties  are  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  effect  of  the  customs  duties,  and  an 
allowance  of  20  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  duties  on  commodities  to 
cover  the  interest  charged  by  the  dealers  who  advance  the  duties. 


Appendix  B. 


On  the  Connection  between  the  Irish  Population  ami  the  Sate  of 
Mortality  in  Towns. 

I  have  tested  the  suggestion  made  in  the  text  (see  p.  320)  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  have,  in  almost  every  case,  met  with  con- 
firmatory evidence. 

In  calculating  the  percentage  of  Irish  population  in  any  town,  I 
have  taken  the  numbers  only  of  the  population  of  20  years  of  ago 
and  upwards,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  if  an  Irist  family  live  for 
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a  few  years  in  England,  they  may  have  children  registered  sa 
English  bom,  although  they  live  tinder  the  same  sanitary  conditions 
as  their  Irish  parents. 

The  following  statement  compares  the  proportion  of  Irish  popu- 
lation with  the  mortality  in  some  of  the  principal  towns : — 


Liverpool 

MancneBter.. 

Salford 

Newcastle    .. 

Bradford 

Leeds  

Birmingham 

London   

Sheffield  


Proportion 

of  Irish  Population, 

Censns  of  186  L 


34*9 

20*6 

iz-7 

9*o 
S'C 

rs 
ri 

5*7 
5'* 


Rate  of 
Mortality  per  1,000, 

on  the 
Average  of  1891-60. 


33*3 
31-6 
26-1 
27-4 
25'7 
27-8 
26-5 
^3-6 
^8-5 


The  high  mortality  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  here  in 
striking  conformity  with  the  large  Irish  population,  and  more 
recent  returns  of  the  Salford  mortality  would  also  exhibit  confor- 
mity.    Sheffield  is  the  only  serious  exception. 

In  another  calculation,  I  took  a  list  of  the  mortality  of  eighteen 
Enghsh  towns  in  the  year  of  the  census  of  1861.  I  separated  the 
towns  into  three  groups,  according  as  the  mortality  was — 

1.  At  the  rate  of  28  or  more  per  1,000. 

2.  Between  the  rates  of  24  and  28. 

3.  At  the  rate  of  24  or  less. 

The  percentage  of  Irish  population  in  the  aggregate  of  each 
group,  and  the  average  mortality  was  then  found  to  be  as  follows : — 


PercenUge 

of 

Irish  Population. 

Average  Mortality. 

TovOM  of  EXgh  MortdUty^ 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Pres- 1 
ton,  and  Bolton j 

21-9 

29*8 

TowM  of  Medium  Mortaliiy — 
Leicester,  Ashton,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  1 
Sheffield,  Leeds J 

7-0 

iS'Q 

Tovons  of  Least  Mortality — 
Bradford,    Nottingham,    Birmingham,  T 
Dudley,      Stoke,      Wolverhampton,  V 
Stourbridfire     1 

5*6 

2^9 

With  the  above  we  may  compare  London,  which  has  an  Irish 
population  of  57  per  cent.,  and  a  mortality  of  2  3 '6,  on  the  average 
of  the  years  1851-60. 

Observing  in  another  list  that  Altnncham,  Bakewell,  and  War- 
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wick  were  districts  of  low  mortality,  the  rate  scarcely  exceeding 
20  in  i,ooo,  I  calcnlated  the  Irish  percentage  as  follows : — 

Percent. 
Altrincham  6'o 

Bakewell  a*a 

Warwick  ro 

Or  aggregating  the  three  towns  together,  we  find  the  Irish  popula- 
tion to  be  on  i£o  whole  2*2  per  cent.,  or  less  than  half  the  average 
proportion  of  Irish  throughout  England  and  Wales,  which  is  4*52 
per  cent. 

These  facts  appeared  to  me  to  be  almost  of  a  conclusive  character 
by  themselves,  but  in  extending  the  comparison  to  the  Scotch  towns, 
we  meet  with  the  strongest  possible  corroboration.  The  eight 
principal  Scotch  towns  happen  to  fall  apart  into  two  very  distinct 
groups,  the  particulars  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Towns  of  Largs  Irish  Population-^ 

Dandee   

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Paisley 


Towns  qf  Small  Irish  Population — 

Edinburgh 

Leith   

Perth  

Aberdeen    


Frop<n:Uon 

of  Iriah  Fopolation, 

Centna  of  1861. 


Bate  of 
Mortality  per  1,000, 

on  the 
Average  of  1865-68. 


Forming  averages  of  the  above  numbers,  we  have — 


Towns  of  large  Irish  population . 
,,         small  •• 


Ayerage 

Proportion  of  Irish 

Population. 


21*7 
5*5 


ATerage  Mortality 


a8'7 
23-8 


It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  most  unhealthy 
towns — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  &c. — the  Irish  women  are 
in  excess  of  the  men ;  whereas  in  the  most  healthy  towns — such  as 
Hull,  Leith,  and  Aberdeen,  the  women  are  even  fewer  than  the  men. 
The  following  is  the  proportion  of  Irish  women  to  the  whole 

number  of  women  in  the  healthy  places : — 

Percent 

Leith 5*3 

Aberdeen I'S 

Bakewell  i'4 

Warwick i*9 

Altrincham  4*7 
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Wo  should  naturally  tnm  to  ascertain  whether  the  mortality  in 
Ireland  at  all  bears  out  the  apparent  eiffect  of  Irish  immigration  in 
England.  Taking  the  average  of  a  few  years  of  the  returns  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Dublin,  I  find  that  the  rates  are  in  both  cases 
almost  exactly  the  same,  namely,  26*1  per  1,000.  In  one  return  the 
deaths  were  33*6,  while  the  births  were  only  24*7.  As  the  birth- 
rate much  exceeds  the  death-rate  in  England  and  other  progressive 
countries,  we  must  either  regard  the  population  of  Ireland  as  being 
in  a  very  abnormal  state,  or  we  must  reject  the  returns  as  wholly 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

The  Editor  of  the  Statistical  Journal  has  often  appended  a  note 
to  the  Irish  returns,  calling  attention  to  their  apparent  untmst- 
worthiness.  Until  we  know  to  what  extent  the  returns  are  defective, 
they  are  simply  misleading  and  mischievous;  but  if  they  at  all 
approximate  to  the  truth,  they  lend  strong  support  to  the  sup- 
position that  English  mortality  is  greatly  influenced  by  Irish 
immigrants. 
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I. — Introductory. 

Free  town-libraries  are  essentially  a  modern  institution,  and  yet 
can  boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  we 
find  a  town-library  at  Auvergne  in  1540,  and  one  at  a  still  earlier 
date  at  Aix.  Either  the  munificence  of  individuals  or  the  action  of 
corporate  authorities  has  given  very  many  of  the  continental  towns 
jfireely  accessible  libraries,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent.  In 
England  the  history  of  town  libraries  is  much  briefer.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  London  at  an  early  date  was  possessed  of  a 
common  library;  and  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Leicester,  had  each  town- 
libraries,  but  the  corporations  proved  but  careless  guardians  of 
their  trust,  and  in  each  case  allowed  it  to  be  diverted  ^m  the  free 
use  of  the  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  a  subscription  library.  At 
Bristol,  in  1618,  Mr.  Bobert  Redwood  "  gave  his  lodgb  to  be  con- 
"  verted  into  a  library  or  place  to  put  books  in  for  the  furtherance 
of  learning."  Some  few  years  afber,  Tobie  Matthew,  Archbishop 
of  York,  left  some  valuable  books  in  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture for  free  access  "  to  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers."  The  collec- 
tion was  subsequently  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  John  Heylin,  Esq., 
in  1766,  of  the  library  and  MSS.  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Heylin. 
The  use  of  the  library  was,  in  1773,  granted  to  the  originators  of  a 
subscription  library,  who  proceeded  to  resolve  that  no  keeper  of  an 
inn  or  coffeehouse  should  become  a  member  of  their  body,  or  have 
access  to  those  books  which  the  pious  Archbishop  of  York  had  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  The  library  was 
restored  to  its  origiual  purpose  in  1856,  when  it  contained  about 
2,ooo  volumes.  In  1867  this  number  had  increased  to  8,cxxd 
volumes. 
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The  libraries  of  Norwich  and  Leicester  have  also  been  restored 
to  their  original  ftinctions  as  town-libraries. 

The  paucity  of  our  public  libraries,  twenty  years  ago,  excited  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  to  whose  labours  in  this  field 
the  country  owes  so  much.  Having  collected  a  large  amount  of 
statistics  aa  to  the  comparative  number  of  these  institutions  in 
different  States,  he  conmiunicated  the  result  of  his  researches  to  the 
Statistical  Society,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1848,  and  was  printed  in  this  Journal  in  the  August  following. 

The  paper  revealed  some  unpleasant  facts,  and  showed  that,  in 
respect  of  the  provision  of  public  Hbraries,  Great  Britain  occupied  a 
very  unworthy  position.  In  the  United  Kingdom  (including 
Malta)  Mr.  Edwards  could  only  discover  29  libraries  having  more 
than  10,000  volumes,  whilst  France  could  boast  107,  Austria  41, 
Switzerland  13,  The  number  of  volumes  to  every  hundred  of  the 
population  of  cities  containing  libraries,  was,  in  Great  Britain  43, 
France  125,  Brunswick  2,353.  Of  the  29  British  libraries  enume- 
rated by  Mr.  Edwards,  some  had  only  doubtful  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  pubHc,  and  only  one  of  them  was  absolutely  free  to  all 
comers,  without  influence  or  formality.  That  one  was  the  public 
library  at  Manchester,  founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1665.* 

*  A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  literary  papers  on  the  comparatiTe 
provision  of  libraries  in  Europe,  which  merits  a  few  words  :~- 

Signor  Natoli,  the  Minister  of  Poblic  Instraction  in  Italy,  says  that  where 
Great  Britain  has  1,771,493  volmnes  in  its  pnhlic  and  large  private  libraries,  or 
6  to  every  100  persons  in  its  population;  Italy  has  4,149,281,  or  i9i  to  every 
100  persons;  France  has  4,389,000,  or  11*7  to  each  100  persons;  Anstria, 
2,408,000,  6'9  per  cent.;  Prossia,  2,040,450,  or  11  per  cent.;  Russia,  582,090, 
or  I ^  per  cent.;  Bavaria,  1,268,500,  or  26^  per  cent.;  and  Be^um,  509,100,  or 
loi  per  cent. 

The  figures  above  quoted  from  Signor  Natoli's  report  on  public  libraries  in  the 
'*  Statistica  del  Begno  d'ltalia,"  are  the  weak  part  of  what  very  competent  autho- 
rities have  pronounced  to  be  a  really  valuable  account  of  the  Italian  libraries.  As 
respects  five  of  the  States  mentioned,  the  figures  are  a  quotation  from  Mr.  £dward 
Edwards's  **  Statistical  View  of  Public  Libraries,"  published  twenty  years  ago;  as 
respects  two  other  States,  they  are  slightly  varied  f]X)m  the  old  figures.  No  regard 
whatever  is  paid  to  the  lapse  of  time,  or  to  the  fkct  that  the  figi^es  of  1849  relate 
only  to  libraries  "exceeding  10,000  volumes"  in  extent.  The  data  for  a  really 
correct  estimate  of  this  character  does  not  exist,  at  least  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned. The  State  has  no  supervision  of  our  libraries,  and  there  is  no  machinery, 
public  or  private,  for  focussing  statistics  so  as  to  yield  satisfactorily  infonnatioQ 
like  that  which  ^gnor  Natoli  g^ves  of  Italian  libraries.  Although  in  the  size  of 
our  provindal  libraries  England  may  appear  to  hold  an  inferior  position,  it  is 
perhaps  more  in  appearance  than  in  resJity,  for  our  town  libraries  are  brought  up 
to  the  demands  of  the  age,  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner  than  on  the  continent, 
and  there  exists  nowhere  else  so  large  a  number  of  smaller  libraries.  The  State 
has  never,  in  Great  Britain,  recognised  the  duty  of  encouraging  the  systematic 
provision  of  good  literature  freely  accessible  to  all  classes,  but  private  enterprise  and 
private  benevolence  have  done  much  to  supply  the  deficiency.  No  society  for 
educational  or  literary  purposes,  is  considered  complete  without  a  library.  Work- 
ing men's  dubs,  temperance  sodeties,  night  schools,  scien'.Ific  societies  of  every 
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The  paper  read  before  this  Society  twenty-two  years  ago  was 
destined  to  be  prodnctive  of  great  and  speedy  results.      Prom  the 

description,  think  something  wanting  nntil  they  have  aooumolated  a  nnmber  of 
volnmes  chiefly  bearing  on  the  particular  phase  of  thought  or  investigation  which 
they  affect.  Thus,  in  the  sister  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  public 
libraries  endowed  by  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  eight  rate-supported  libraries,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Portico.  Law,  Foreign,  MedioU,  AthensBum,  Scbiller-Anstalt 
libraries,  and  those  attached  to  the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies,  colleges, 
temperance  societies,  Sunday  schools,  drculating  libraries,  &c.,  will  contain  in  the 
aggregate  not  less  than  400,000  volumes.  The  Sunday  School  libraries  alone  daim 
90,000  volumes,  of  which  25,532  volumes  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ;  41,530 
to  the  Congregationalists,  or  Independents;  9,547  to  the  Methodists;  7,820  to  the 
Presbyterians;  2,512  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  10,254  to  the  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  Bible  Christians,  and  Swedenborg^ns.  The  largest  of  the  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  of  the  Established  Church  (St  Binl's,  Bennett  Street),  con- 
tains 3,300  volumes,  and,  from  a  partial  analysis  of  the  catalogue,  it  would  appear 
that  the  books  belonging  to  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge,  are  in  the  following 
proportion : — Of  every  100  volumes,  43  belong  to  theology,  6  to  mental  philosophy, 
34  to  history,  4  to  politics,  8  to  sdenoe,  and  5  are  novels  or  light  literature.  About 
300  of  the  volumes  can  only  be  consulted  on  the  premises,  and  include  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Pftrker  and  Ecclesiastical  History  Sodeties.  There  is  in  connection  with 
the  school  a  mutual  improvement  sodety,  having  a  library  of  about  300  volumes. 
The  proportions  in  this  are,  theology  6,  philosophy  9,  history  23,  politics  5, 
sdence  3,  literature  54  per  cent.  Their  chief  object,  of  course,  will  be  the  literature 
of  the  particular  sect  to  which  they  belong,  but  due  allowance  being  made  for  this 
drcumstance,  there  can  still  be  no  question  but  that  they  are  instrumental  in 
drculating  a  large  number  of  good  books  on  unsectarian  subjects.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  large  towns  alone  that  we  find  numerous  educational  and  library  agendes  at 
work.  Few  of  the  Lancashire  villages  are  without  schools  and  libn^ies  of  some 
description.  If  we  turn  to  the  little  village  of  Royton,  formerly  (and  still)  noted 
for  its  democratic  sympathies,  we  shall  find  that  the  diNnne  hunger  for  knowledge 
has  produced  institutions,  humble  enough,  and  yet  in  some  measure  capable  of 
satisfying  that  craving.  The  population  of  Royton  in  1851  was  6,974;  ten  years 
later  it  had  only  increased  to  7,437.  In  1854  Mr.  J.  B.  HorsfiiU,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  village,  published  a  little  pamphlet  which  gives  an  interesting  account  of  its 
various  literary  institutions.  From  this  we  learn  that  "  there  are  in  Royton  and 
"  its  vidnity  eighteen  newsrooms,  libraries,  and  sdf-improvement  societies.  The 
"  total  number  of  books  in  the  various  libraries  amount  to  more  than  3,000 
"  volumes,  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  united  pence  of  more  than  600 
"  members.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  libraries,  night  schools,  day  schools, 
**  and  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship.  Of  all  the 
"  youths  and  men  over  16  years  of  age,  there  are  very  few  who  arc  not  members 
**  of  some  school  or  mutual  improvement  society."  Tlie  most  noticeable  of  these 
libraries  is  the  Royton  Botanical  Sodety  and  Natural  History  Library,  formed  in 
1794.  The  first  president  was  the  late  John  Mdlor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
those  working  men,  students  of  sdence,  of  whom  Lancashire  is  proud.  Amongst  the 
books  in  the  library,  Mr.  Horsfall  mentions  **  Hooker's  Flora,"  "  Lee's  Botany," 
"  Withering's  Botany,"  "  Woodville's  Botany,"  "  Macgfllivray's  Geology,"  "  Gold- 
"  smith's  Animated  Nature,"  "Chambers's  Chemistry,"  *«  Humboldt's  Views  of 
**  Nature,"  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,*'  and  various  others  of 
a  similar  character.  The  Royton  Literary  Institute  was  established  in  1848  by 
nine  factory  lads  who  were  anxious  for  self-improvement.  These  youths,  by  the  aid 
of  their  weekly  **  twopences,"  had,  in  1854,  a  newsroom  open  every  night,  and 
supplied  with  Manchester  and  other  newspapers.  Three  nights  in  each  week  were 
devoted  to  scholastic  purposes,  and  they  had  classes  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  music,  &c.  Besides  a  set  of  class  books  published  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  their  library  contained  about  1 50  volumes  of  book^.     The 
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reading  of  it  sprang  the  present  system  of  free  town-libraries.  The 
seed  was  then  sown,  and  it  is  now  fructifying  in  the  libraries  which 
are  springing  np  on  every  hand.  The  paper  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  late  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  nltimately  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  parliamentary  committee  on  the  subject  of  pnblic 
libraries.  The  report  of  this  committee  paved  the  way  for  the 
PnbHc  Libraries  Act  of  1850.  The  provisions  of  that  act  and  its 
various  amendments  are  well  known. 

Several  places  have  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty  of  taxing 
themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  libraries  hitherto  established  are  those  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  Of  these  three  institn- 
tions  it  is  intended  to  give  detailed  information,  derived  either  from 
the  printed  teports  or  from  official  communications.  The  remainder 
of  the  institutions  will  be  treated  more  cursorily. 

II. — Manchester  Free  Library. 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  owes  its  existence  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  late  Sir  John  Potter,  and  its  origin  is  thus  narrated  by 
Mr.  Edwards : — "  Sir  John  Potter  began  his  chief  public  labour 
"  (during  the  second  year  of  his  mayoralty)  by  taking  from  his 
"  pocket  one  day,  on  the  Manchester  exchange,  a  library  begging- 
"  book.  He  repeated  the  experiment  soon  afterwards  in  a  place 
''  where  he  was  wont  to  feel  himself  more  thoroughly  at  his  ease 
"  than  even  on  the  exchange,  where  his  name  had  been  so  long  held 
"  in  honour.  At  the  head  of  a  board  well  laden  with  the  choicest  of 
"  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  surrounded  by  faces  beaming  with 
"  testimony  of  the  genial  enjoyment  of  them,  Sir  John  Potter  was 

Teetotal  Society  in  Boyton  also  performs  educational  duties.  Established  in  1842,  it 
bad  in  1854  seventy  members,  wbo  meet  every  night,  and  have  classes  for  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  They  have  a  library  containing  about  300 
volumes,  besides  atlases,  globes,  and  an  organ.  The  building  in  which  they  meet  is 
their  own  property,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  400/.  It  is  not  every  village 
that  has  made  such  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  but  most 
of  them  have  educational  appliances  of  some  nature. 

The  co-operative  societies,  also,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  working  classes,  nearly  all  perform  educational  functions,  generally  by 
means  of  a  newsroom  and  library,  but  in  some  cases  also  by  dasses  and  lectures. 
The  library  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  contains  over  6,000  volumes,  and  I  have  now 
before  me  a  catalogue,  printed  in  1864,  of  the  library  in  connection  with  the 
Sunderland  Co-operative  Society.  It  contains  960  volumes,  and  includes  works  by 
Carlyle,  Howitt,  Lamartlnc,  Sismondi,  Kingsley,  Emerson,  Helps,  Bancroft,  Jean 
Paul,  Bremer,  Landor,  Lytton,  Lewes,  Leigh  Hunt,  Brougham,  Mill,  Spinoza, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Theodore  Parker,  Hugo,  Gibbon,  Rollin,  Qoethe,  Guizot, 
Mazzini,  SmoUet,  Martiueau,  Sterne,  Buskin,  Colenso,  Swedenborg,  Dudevant, 
Audersen,  Thackeray,  Scott,  dc  Tooqueville,  Dickens,  Presoott,  F.  D.  Maurice,  &c. 
They  have  also  most  of  the  best  English  poets,  and  translations  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Gresk  and  Roman  classics. 
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^'  aJwaya  seen  at  his  best.  The  enjoyment  of  the  host  seemed  to 
"  increase  with  the  nnmber  and  the  joyousness  of  the  guests. 
'*  Under  such  happy  circumstances,  the  subscription  list  opened  on 
"  the  exchange  went  round  the  table  with  the  wine,  and  was  rapidly 
"  and  HberaUy  filled  up." 

The  public  subscription  ultimately  reached  the  sum  of 
12,823/.  los.y  includiug  823/.  contributed  by  working  men.  With 
this  sum,  a  building,  formerly  used  as  a  Socialist  Hall  of  Science, 
was  purchased,  adapted  to  library  purposes,  stocked  with  books, 
and  presented  to  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Manchester.  A  poll  of  the  inhabitants  was  taken  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Libraries  Act,  and  of  the  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  who  cast  their  votes,  only  forty  voted  against  it. 

The  promoters,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  they  were  establish- 
ing a  pubhc  library  for  a  large  and  important  centre  of  commercial 
activity,  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
literature  of  commerce  and  political  economy  generally,  and  at  the 
opening  day  it  had  upon  its  shelves  about  7,100  works  of  that  class 
bound  in  about  3,000  volumes.  They  also  made  special  efforts  to 
collect  all  books  and  tracts  illustrative  of  the  civil,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  literary  history  of  the  locality.  The  number  of  these 
at  the  commencement  was  about  50a,  they  now  number  more  than 
2,000  separate  works.  The  number  of  books  on  the  shelves  at  the 
opening  is  shown  in  the  following  table>  and,  to  indicate  the  progress 
of  the  institution,  in  the  next  column  is  given  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1868-69. 


1862. 

1868-69. 

Thwlogy  ftnd  philosophy  ..r,r 

665 
6,707 
2,705 
1,810 
4,626 

-,559 

11,530 

6,929 

4,082 

11,067 

History.  biofirraDhy.  &c 

Politicfl  and  oonmifiroo 

Science  and  arts 

Lit-flratnre  and  polycTapliy  .,.„..,..,„,.,„.„„,„.„., 

Snecifications  of  natents 

3,965 
1,363 

Books  and  Bamolilets  not  yet  classified 

Total   

16,013 

4.1  i^Q^ 

Note. — The  lending  library  opened  with  5,305  volumes.  It  has  now  14,064 ; 
and  four  additional  lending  libraries  have  been  opened  in  different  part-s  of  the 
city.     The  five  lending  libraries  contain  in  the  aggregate  50,860  volumes. 
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The  number  of  volumes  and  their  distribution  are  as  follows  : — 


Befer- 

ence 

Library. 

Lending  Libraries. 

Clan. 

Camp- 
field. 

Hulme. 

Ancoata. 

Bochdale 
Road. 

Choriton 

and 
Ardwick. 

Total. 

Theology  and  philo-1 
Bophy  J 

History,  biography,  Ac. 

Politics  and  commerce 

Science  and.  arts 

2,559 

11,530 
6,929 
4,082 

11,067 
3,965 
I1363 

565 

4,732 

912 

1,148 

6,683 
24 

327 

3,350 

240 
967 

6,518 
13 

294 

2,520 

76 

650 

4,810 
22 

261 

2,656 

225 

1,000 

5,042 
48 

337 

2,648 
210 
839 

4,817 
27 

4,343 

27,339 
8,591 
8,687 

Literature  and  poly-  "1 
graphy J 

Specifications  of  patents 

Books  and  volumes  of] 

clasfflfied 

38,054 
3,965 
1,363 

Embossed  books  fori 
the  blind 

»34 

Totnlfl,, 

41495 

14,064 

10,416 

8,371 

9,132 

8,878 

92,355 

The  next  table  shows  the  aggregate — 
Annttal  Issues  from  9ach  Library  in  each  Year  since  the  Opening. 


Year. 

Seferenee 
Libraiy. 

Lending 
Idbrariei. 

Total 
labrariea. 

of  the 
Aggregate  lasoe. 

1851^-53 

61,080 
64,578 
66,261 

70,770 
101,991 
122,772 
115,206 
123,084 

H2,433 
160496 
124,065 
108,237 
112,026 

133,056 
194,349 
262,446 

318,563 

77,282 

77,767 
81,321 

85,783 

96,117 

186,358 

190,308 

200,745 

266,585 
310,190 
318,280 
297,707 
318,210 

295,506 
4S0,083 
547,238 
555,085 

138,312 
142,345 

147,582 

156,653 
198,108 
809,210 
805,514 
323,829 

409,018 
472,686 
459,044 
414,873 
430,236 

428,562 
674,432 
809,684 
873,648 

461 
488 
495 

666 

»53-54 

'54-55 

1856-56  

'56-57 

'67-58  

1, 131 
1,036 
1,250 

1,371 
1,579 
1,536 

MOi 

M33 

1,485 

2,302 

2,772 
3,088 

*68-69  

'59-60 

1860-61  

'61-62 

*62-63  

'63-64 

'64-65 

1866-66 

'66-67 

'67-68 

'68-69 

Total  from  the  opening 

2,261413 

4,381,865     j 

1 

6,690,636 

— 
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It  will  be  seen  tliat  firom  the  commencement  the  Manchester 
library  was  divided  into  a  reference  and  a  lending  library,  each 
having  a  distinct  aim.  The  roferenc^e  library  was  intended  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  every  stndent,  rich  or  poor,  the  best  books  in  the 
various  domains  of  human  thought,  whilst  the  lending  library  was 
intended  to  be  of  a  more  popular  character,  and  whilst  containing 
elementary  books  of  a  scientific  nature,  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
of  history,  poetry,  and  fiction,  including  serviceable  editions  of 
nearly  all  the  greater  English  writers.  The  reference  library  is 
particularly  rich  in  works  relating  to  English  history  and  in  the 
varied  literature  of  political  economy.  The  political  tracts  include 
the  best  part  of  the  celebrated  Magen's  collection,  and  also  those  of 
Lord  Bexley,  Francis  Place,  "William  Davies  of  Oxford,  and  William 
Fullerton  of  Carstairs.  Amongst  the  numerous  additions  of  this 
class  recently  made  is  a  copy  of  Penris's  "  Answer  to  Bancroft,"  one 
of  the  scarcest  of  the  Marprelate  Tracts.  The  library  has  no  MSS. 
of  any  importance,  but  possesses  a  few  early  printed  books,  and 
some  of  those  curiosities  dear  to  bibliomaniacs.  Amongst  these  we 
may  include  Caxton's  translation  of  Viragone's  "  Golden  Legend,** 
1482 ;  the  Ulm  edition  of  Caoursin's  "  Descriptio  Rhodii ;"  the  rare 
edition  of  Faemo's  "  Fabul89,'*  Romas,  1586 ;  Mary  Pope's  "  Treatise 
"of  Magistracy;"  the  curious  French  translation  of  "Utopia," 
published  by  Guendeville,  in  1719;  Lycosthenes  "  Prodigiorum," 
1567,  <fcc.  Of  costly  illustrated  books  may  be  named  Kings- 
borough's  "Mexican  Antiquities,"  Silvestre's  " PaJeographie  Uni- 
"  verselle,"  Du  Sommerard's  "  Arts  an  Moyen  Age,"  a  fine  set 
of  Pugin's  architectural  works,  the  "Vetusta  Monumenta,"  and 
the  botanical  works  of  Blume,  WaJlich,  Arrabida,  Hooker,  Curtis, 
and  Sowerby.  Amongst  the  works  on  botany  the  early  herbals  of 
Gerard,  Dodoens,  Parkhurst,  and  Toumefort  are  worth  mentioning. 
There  is  an  extensive  series  of  Bibles,  extending  to  about  300 
volumes ;  amongst  the  more  curious  volumes  of  this  series  are  the 
Jews'  Bible,  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1553 ;  the  Greek  Testament  of 
ColinfiBus,  Paris,  1534 ;  the  still  rarer  English  version,  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1539 ;  a  republican  copy  of 
"Walton's  Polyglot.  In  1864  a  catalogue  of  the  reference  library 
was  printed ,  it  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages, 
and  contains  a  record  of  26,534  distinct  works.  The  compiler, 
Dr.  A.  Crestadoro,  the  present  chief  librarian,  has  arranged  the 
entries  alphabetically,  and  has  subjoined  to  it  an  index  of  subjects 
on  the  same  method  as  that  of  the  well-known  Index  to  the  British 
Catalogue.  An  examination  of  this  catalogue  will  show  that  the 
library  has  many  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  offers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  appliances  for  study  and  research  such  as 
the  richest  citizen  could  scarcely  hope  to  bring  together  for  his  own 
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use  in  a  lifetime.  That  the  people  of  Manchester  have  not  been 
slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  thus  offered,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  which  shows  how,  year  by  year,  the  library  of  con- 
sultation has  become  more  and  more  appreciated. 


Year. 

Theology. 

Philosophy. 

History. 

Politics. 

Science. 

Literature. 

FatenU. 

TotaL 

Ist .... 
2nd... 
3rd..,. 
4th.... 
5th.... 

1,184 
1,348 
1,394 
2,153 
2,218 

1,569 

1,417 

1,382 

970 

1,453 

22,864 
20,538 
18,867 
17,310 
21,384 

2,328 
2,395 
3,609 

2,877 
4,777 

8,618 
8,578 
9,279 
10,427 
9,364 

24,517 
30,302 
31,780 
33,301 
41,918 

3,732 
20,877 

6i,o8o 

64,578 

66,261 

70,770 

101,991 

6th.... 
7th.... 
8th.... 
9th.... 
10th.... 

3,395 
3,317 
8,825 

4,679 
3,700 

1,751 
866 
1,174 
1,346 
1,478 

24,642 
16,272 
18,585 
18,519 
19,134 

4,206 
4,703 
5,560 
6,682 

8,797 

10,922 
9,035 
10,586 
11,766 
13,968 

49,929 
41,041 
54,114 
68,338 
78,759 

27,837 
39,972 
29,241 
81,103 
36,660 

122,682 
115,206 
123,084 

142*433 
162,496 

nth.... 

12th.... 
13th.... 
14th.... 
15th.... 

3,315 
2,315 
2,374 

2,809 
2,875 

1,208 
843 
851 
639 
953 

18,977 
10,542 
15,812 
14,479 
21,423 

7,104 
11,277 
5,883 
5,139 
8,284 

14,115 
12,167 

10,970 
10,565 
14,043 

72,972 

47,795 
47,956 
47,211 
60,227 

22,893 
32,227 
28,180 
62,214 
86,544 

140,584 
117,166 
112,026 
i33»o56 
194*349 

16th.... 
17th.... 

3,930 
8,289 

1,220 
1,258 

22,560 
24,512 

9,990 
13,835 

18,656 
16,689 

66,028 
66,665 

140,062 
192,320 

262,446 
318,563 

Total.. 

48,120 

20,378 

326,420 

107,446 

199,747 

862,803 

743,862 

i,3o8,77i 

The  class  literature  and  polygraphy  gronps  together  books  of  a 
varied  nature,  and  without  some  explanation  might  lead  one  to  form 
an  erroneous  estimate  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  books  used  in 
the  reference  library.  It  includes  the  literary  histories  of  all 
countries,  poets,  dramatists,  essayists,  &c.;  bibhographical  works, 
encyclopaedias,  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  periodicals  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  to  the  "Anti-Tobacco 
"  Journal." 

Fiction  is  very  sparingly  introduced  into  the  reference  library, 
scarcely  more  than  200  out  of  the  entire  40,000  are  novels,  and  of 
that  small  number  many  are  standard  classical  works,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Scott,  Le  Sage,  Cervantes,  and  some — "  The  Voyage  de 
"  Nicolas  Klimius  dans  le  monde  souterrain  '*  for  instance — which 
would  have  few  charms  for  a  modern  romance  reader. 

Some  particulars  as  to  the  ages  and  occupations  of  the  readers  in 
the  reference  library  are  given  in  the  thirteenth  report. 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  in  1864-65,  62,597  of  the 
readers  resided  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  5,666  in  other  parts  of 
Lancashire,  3  in  Bedfordshire,  849  in  Cheshire,  124  in  Derby shiie, 
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2  in  DeyonBhire,  2  in  Durham,  3  in  Leioestershire,  83  in  London, 

3  in  Norfolk,  5  in  Shropshire,  3  in  Staffordshire,  6  in  Birmingham, 
I  in  Kidderminster,  139  in  Yorkshire,  5  in  Ireland,  8  in  Scotland, 

4  in  Wales,  and  6  in  America ! 

The  lending  libraries    have  been    equally   Buocessfnl,   as  the 
following  table  of  the  issues  from  them  in  1868-69  will  show : — 

MGnthly  Issries  and  Daily  Average  for  the  Lending  Ltbixcries  during  each 
Month  of  the  Year, 


Lending  Libraries. 

Year 

ended 
6tb 

Campfleld. 

Hulme. 

Ancoats. 

Bochdale  Road. 

Chorlton  and 
Ardwick. 

Septem- 
ber. 

Duriug 

the 
Month. 

Daily 
Aver- 
age. 

During 

the 
Month. 

DaUy 
Aver- 
age. 

During 

the 
Month. 

DaUy 
Aver- 
age. 

During 

the 
Month. 

Daily 
Average. 

During 

the 
Month. 

Daily 
Average. 

Sept.  .. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

7,105 
9,932 
8,287 
9,382 

338 
368 
414 
360 

9,300 
15,092 
14,947 
14,774 

490 
604 

679 
642 

4,205 
5,686 
6,251 
6,657 

201 

237 

256 

6,390 
8,724 
7,928 
9,078 

304 
323 
360 

349 

10,384 
11,218 
14,017 
14,577 

459 
509 
560 
560 

Jan 

Feb 

March 
April.. 
May.... 
June  .. 

10,463 
7,169 
8,642 
8,167 
6,290 
7,391 

419 
341 
332 
314 
273 
284 

17,333 
16,869 
16,129 
13,814 
12,169 
12,035 

693 
703 
645 
576 
468 
481 

6,578 
6,692 
7,132 
4,678 
6,267 
5,123 

299 
279 
274 
203 
208 
198 

9,418 
8,590 
9,714 
8,592 
5,037 
7,641 

377 

409 

374 
330 
267 
294 

13,383 

14,795 
14,380 
11,234 
10,297 
10,680 

606 
616 

553 
488 

396 
410 

July.... 

Aug 

Sept.  .. 

6,605 
7,417 
1,101 

321 

11,431 
9,392 
2,017 

476 

504 

4,558 

4,915 

702 

198 
189 

175 

6,342 
7,350 
1,216 

288 
319 

304 

9,138 

11,613 

1,702 

397 
446 

425 

Total.. 

97,951 

353 

165,302 

584 

68,444 

232 

96,020 

332 

147,368     501 

Attached  to  each  lending  library  is  a  newsroom,  well  supplied 
with  London  and  local  papers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  &c.,  all 
accessible  without  any  formality  whatever.  Any  person  desiring  to 
read  a  book  in  the  room  can  be  supplied  with  one,  on  filling  up  a 
ticket  containing  the  title  of  the  book  he  desii'es  and  his  own  name 
and  address.  Should  he  desire  to  borrow  books  for  home  reading, 
he  can  do  so  on  obtaining. the  signature  of  a  municipal  or  parlia- 
mentary elector  of  Manchester  or  Salford.  The  class  of  books 
read  will  be  best  understood  from  the  next  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  class  issued  to  borrowers  for  home 
reading,  and  to  readers  for  perusal  in  the  newsroom,  at  each  lending 
library,  during  the  year  1868-69. 
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Campfield.- 

Hnlme  Branch. 

Clau. 

Lending  Library. 

Newsroom. 

Lending  Library. 

Newsroom. 

Volnmet 

Bor- 
rowers. 

Volumes 

Readers 

Volumes. 

Bor- 
rowers. 

Volumes 

Readers. 

Theology 

1,591 

273 

12,549 

723 

4,437 

72,799 

29 

1,472 

201 

10,017 

632 

3,983 

62,544 

29 

9 

3 

254 

329 

85 

4,870 

9 

3 
252 
322 

84 
4,826 

1,530 

174 

14,450 

536 

4,360 

102,133 

65 

1,506 

170 

14,119 

510 

4,258 

73,812 

|294 

2,224 

372 

1,422 

37,742 

Philosophy 

286 

History   

2,173 

365 

1,389 

36,006 

Politics    

Science    

Literature   

Embossed  books  1 
for  the  blind   J 

Total    

92,401 

78,878 

5,550 

5496 

123,248 

94,440 

42,054 

40»2i9 

Daily  ayerage.... 

314 

268 

19 

19 

435 

334 

148 

142 

Anooats  Branch. 

RodidaleBoad  Branch. 

Clow. 

Lending  Library. 

Newsroom. 

Lending  Librwy. 

Volnmea. 

Borrowera. 

Volnmes. 

Readers. 

Volumes. 

Borrowers. 

Theology \ 

PhUosophy J 

History   

727 

7,653 

127 

2,268 

51,516 

2 

657 

6,193 

115 

2,005 

43,444 

2 

27 

394 

2 

110 

6,623 

25 

295 

2 

97 
5,518 

1,768 

12,321 

562 

8,377 

70,947 

68 

i»474 

8,758 

470 

2,795 

57,123 

40 

Politics    

Science    

liiterature  

Embossed  books  1 
for  the  blind    J 

Total   

62,288 

52416 

6,156 

5,937 

89,043 

70,660 

Daily  average.... 

210 

177 

21 

20 

808 

245 

Chorlton  and  Ardwick  Branch. 

aan. 

Lending  Library. 

Newsroom. 

Vdumet. 

Borrowers. 

Vdumet. 

Readers. 

Theology   \ 

Philosophy    J 

History .....t ^, ,,„.,.-, , 

1,915 

10,259 
1,230 
3.306 

93,884 
20 

1,863 

9,890 

1,214 

3,229 

86,230 

20 

663 

2,322 

571 

1,471 

31,777 

652 

2,297 

560 

1,458 

28,170 

Politics 

Science  

Literature 

Embossed  books  for  the  blind.... 

Total 

110,564 

36,804 

33,13: 

Daily  ave 

rafire    

376 

tA& 

125 

116 

..        II 

1 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  lending  library  is  also,  as  far  as 
its  resources  will  allow,  a  reference  library.  This  is  a  still  recent 
innovation,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what  will  be  its 
development. 

"  With  reference  to  the  borrowers'  occupations  and  descriptions, 
"117  are  clergymen,  ministers,  and  missionaries;  1,066  represent 
"  literary  men,  architects,  surgeons,  solicitors,  sculptors,  artists, 
*'  civil  engineers,  and  other  liberal  professions ;  462  are  sohool- 
*'  masters  and  schoolmistresses ;  39575  school  boys  and  school  girls ; 
''  3)443  merchants,  traders,  and  agents ;  229  employers  of  manu- 
*'  facturing,  agricultural,  and  other  industrial  labour ;  10,850  artisans, 
*'  mechanics,  working  men,  and  labourers ;  5,245  engaged  in  various 
*'  public  and  private  situations;  and  3,250  ladies."* 

From  the  last  annual  report  we  obtain  the  following  summary 
of  one  year's  work  at  the  Manchester  free  libraries. 

"  A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  persons  who  have  seen  our 
'*  newsrooms  so  well  frequented  in  the  day  and  crowded  in  the 
"  evening,  that  a  detailed  account  of  this  important  branch  of  thd 
'^  free  libraries  system  should  be  prepared,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
"  without  this  the  annual  report  is  imperfect.  For  this  reason  it 
''  has  been  thought  advisable  to  ascertain,  with  the  greatest 
"  approach  to  accuracy,  the  use  which  the  public  make  of  these 
"  rooms.  The  returns  which  have  been  obtained  show  that  in 
''  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  338,722,  there  have  been  during 
*'  the  year  in  the  free  libraries  2,172,046  readers,  of  whom  398,840 
'*  are  borrowers  of  books  for  home  reading ;  74^367  (including  228 
"  ladies)  are  readers  in  the  reference  library ;  91,201  are  readers  to 
*'  whom  books  have  been  issued  on  their  signature  in  the  branch 
"  i*eading-rooms ;  and  1,607,638  avail  themselves  of  reading  the 
''  current  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications  in 
"  the  newsrooms,  for  which  no  signature  is  required. 

*^  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  these  different  publications 
"has  been  1,151,  representing  593  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
"  45,478  current  numbers  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
"  periodicals.  All  the  reading-rooms  together  can  accommodate 
"  791  persons.  The  number  of  readers  actually  present  at  one  time 
''  has  very  often  in  the  evening  exceeded  that  limit,  and  amounted 
"to  1,031,  being  240  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  oon- 
"  veniently  accommodated. 

"  The  aggregate  annual  issues  have  increased  from  807,664  to 
"  ^9SfiA^  ;  consisting  of  477,544  volumes  issued  to  borrowers ; 
"  97,541  volumes  issued  in  the  newsrooms  ;  126,243  volumes  issued 
"in  the  reference  library;  and  192,320  specifications  of  patents. 

*  Sixteenth  Report. 
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"  These  issues  do  not  indtide  the  periodicals  and  books  which  lie  on 
**  the  stands  and  tables,  and  are  constantly  in  use ;  so  that  by 
"  taking  into  account  a  TnininiTiTn  rate  of  one  perusal  of  only  a  single 
"  paper  for  each  reader  in  the  newsrooms,  the  ultimate  amount  of 
"  actual  circulation  cannot  be  represented  by  a  less  number  than 
"  2,501,286. 

"  The  names  of  borrowers  on  the  registers  amount  to  35,336 
"  against  27,749,  the  number  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  being  an 
"  increase  of  upwards  of  25  per  cent.  The  number  of  volumes 
"  added  to  the  library  during  the  year  has  been  8,832  by  purchase 
"and  557  by  donation;  total  9,389  volumes.  During  the  same 
**  period  1,594  volumes  have  been  withdrawn  as  worn  out  by  constant 
"  circulation,  and  of  this  number  653  volumes  have  been  replaced. 
"  176  volumes  have  been  lost  or  damaged;  of  these  151  have  been 
"  replaced  or  paid  for  by  borrowers,  23  by  the  guarantors,  and  for 
"  the  remaining  two  repayment  is  expected.  The  net  total  number 
"  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  after  allowing  for  books  replaced  and 
"  for  books  lost,  is  92,355  against  86,444  **  *^®  ^*®  ^^  *^®  ^*^ 
"  report.  Of  the  total  present  number  41,495  volumes  are  in  the 
"  reference,  and  50,860  in  the  lending,  department.  Out  of  the 
"  45,478  current  numbers  of  periodicals  in  the  newsrooms,  which 
"  have  been  used  about  two  millions  of  times  by  people  of  all 
"  classes,  65  have  been  abstracted  or  pieces  cut  out  while  in  use, 
"  representing  a  value  of  75.  y^d.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
"  bound  during  the  year  is  3,609." 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1868-69  amounted  to  5,000/.  io«. 
The  particulars  are  thus  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester 
City  Oouncil. 

£     9.    d. 

SalAries  and  wages  1,591  15    9 

Books 818     1  II 

Bookbinding 588     9     7 

Bents,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance 88    9    - 

Interest  on  loans  and  liquidation  of  debt 970    -    - 

Periodicals    372     8     6 

Printing 173  11     - 

Catalogues 50    -    - 

Alterations,  repairs,  and  furniture 167    7    9 

Coals,  gas,  and  water  310    i  10 

Miscellaneous  expenses   90  15     2 

5,112  II     6 
l)educt  sundry  casual  receipts    112    i    6 

5,000  10    - 


In  the  next  table  is  given  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  library, 
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and  the  difference  between  that  cxpenditnre  and  the  amount  legally- 
available  : — 

Yearly  Expenditure  since  Opening  of  the  Manchester  Library, 


Date. 

Rate. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Amoont 
of  Rate. 

Difference  below 

the  Rate, 

showing  tlio  Araonnt 

not  Levied. 

1852-53  

d. 
i 

>» 
>» 

i 

>l 

1 

>» 
1 

}» 

1 

» 

698 
i»793 
i»935 

2,116 
',747 
3,566 
3»23o 
3,883 

2,446 
3,560 
3,660 
3,270 
3,658 

3,816 
4,897 
4»534 
5,000 

£ 
1,951 
2,040 
2,097 

2,114 
2,103 
4,257 
4,300 
4,347 

4,417 
4,587 
4,625 
4,682 
4,799 

4,907 
5,082 
5,348 
5,696 

£ 

247 
162 

'53-54 

'54-65 

1855-56 

'56-57 

356 

691 

1,070 

'57-58 

'58-59 

'59-60 

464 

i,97« 

1,027 

1860-61  

'61-62 

'62-63 

965 
1,412 
1,141 

1,091 

<85 
696 

'63-64 

'64-65  

1866-66  

'66-67 

'67-68  

'68-69 

Less  annual  appropria-  "I 
tions  to  moseam  of  > 
350/.  sinoe  1863   ..... 

— 

— 

— 

'3,545 
2,100 

Total  amount  not  levied 

— 

— 

— 

",445 

in. — Liverpool  Free  Library, 

The  Liverpool  library  was  established  tinder  powers  given  by  a 
special  local  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1852.  An  appeal  to  the 
public  bronght  in  only  1,389/.  and  4,000  volumes  of  books.  No 
sooner  was  it  organised  and  opened  to  the  public  than  its  success 
became  assured,  and  it  commenced  that  career  of  usefulness  which 
have  made  it  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  Liverpool.  The  institu- 
tion did  not  attain  its  present  proportions  until  1860.  The  late 
Sir  "William  Brown,  Bart,  (then  "William  Brown,  Esq.,  and  head  of 
the  great  firm  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co.),  in  1866,  undertook  the 
sole  cost  of  erecting  a  building  for  "a  free  public  hbrary  and 
"  museum  worthy  of  the  town,  where  the  inhabitants,  be  their  posi- 
"  tion  in  Hfe  what  it  may,  can  resort  for  intellectual  improvement.** 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1857,  and  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on  the  18th 
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of  October,  1860.  That  day  was  a  red-letter  one  in  the  annals  of 
Liverpool ;  the  late  venerable  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  John  Bowring, 
and  other  persons  of  eminence  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  400,000  persons  were  spectators  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  proceedings.  The  building  (which  is  said  to  have  cost 
its  donor  40,000/.),  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Liverpool.  The 
museum  is  now  a  largo  and  important  one,  probably  the  finest  in 
the  provinces.  The  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  bequeathed 
to  the  town  his  fine  museum  of  natural  history,  has  been  emulated 
and  surpassed  by  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  presented  to 
the  museum  his  own  collection  of  antiquities,  so  long  known  to  the 
archaeologist  as  the  Mayer  Museum.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  value  and  interest  of  this  museum,  which 
had  required  the  loving  labour  of  many  years  to  bring  together. 
It  is  rich  in  many  departments;  Wedgwood  ware  and  Liverpool 
crockery,  Anglo-Saxon  gems,  missals,  Egyptian  papyri,  Burmese 
bronzes,  and  objects  of  interest  and  antiquity  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  gems  is  considered  to 
be  unique  in  its  character;  and  a  high  authority  says,  that  "the 
"  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
'*  and  extensive  in  existence,  and  contains  many  unique  specimens 
"  of  art." 

A  full  and  highly  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  portion 
of  the  Liverpool  institution  is  now  appearing  in  the  "  Art  Journal," 
from  the  pen  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  The  rooms  devoted 
to  natural  history  are  almost  as  interesting  to  the  naturalist  as  the 
portion  just  named  is  to  the  antiquarian,  and  with  the  general  public 
will  no  doubt  be  considered  much  more  attractive.  The  museum 
has  grown  up  and  attained  its  present  position  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moore,  corresponding  member  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  London,  and  a  well  known  contributor  to  the  zoological 
journals.  From  the  last  annual  report  we  obtain  the  following 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  museum  is  jfrequented : — 


Day  viflitops    

Evening  visitors 

Total   

Average  of  day  visitors 

„  evening  visitors 

Greatest  attendance  in  one  evening, 
Smallest  ,, 


1867-68. 


424,347 
39,504 


463,851 


1,992 

1,519 

2,037 

470 


1868-69. 


462,892 
44,000 


506,892 


2,163 

1,760 

2,929 

813 


Increase  in 
1868-69. 


38,545 
4»49<5 


43,041 


171 
241 
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Compared  with  the  average  of  six  yea^rs,  the  total  nnmber  of 
visitors  in  1868-69  is  above  50,000  in  excess,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures : — 

Total  number  of  risitore  in  1808-69 506,892 

Average  of  the  six  years  preceding  1868-69 455i6o3 

Excess  in  1868-69 51,189 


Total  number  of  Tbitors  in  1868-69 506,892 

Greatest  number  in  any  prerious  year  (1866-67) 5o5i993 


Excess  in  1869  over  any  preTioos  year  . 


899 


The  total  nnmber  of  visitors  to  the  mnsenm  from  its  inaugura- 
tion at  William  Brown  Street,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1861 
amounts  to  more  than  three-and-a-half  millions  of  people,  thus : — 

To  3l8t  August,  1862  ./. ^ 311,714 

'63   427,41s 

„  '64   488,123 

„  '65   462,648 

'66  385,596 

'67  505,993 

'68  463,851 

„  '69  50M92 


Total 3,562,229 


Leaving  the  museum,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
reference  library  now  containing  49,277  volumes.  The  table  shows 
the  number  of  books  in  each  class  in  the  years  1853  and  1869 
respectively : — 


Theology,  morality,  and  metaphysics  

Natunu  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  &c 

„       history,  botany,  mineralogy,  &c 

Science  and  the  arts,  architecture,  painting,  music,  &c 

History  and  biography  

Topography  and  antiquities  

Geography,  voyages,  and  travels  

Miscellaneous  literature 

Jurisprudence,  law,  and  politics   

Ck}mmerce  and  political  economy 

Education,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  language 

Poetry  and  dramatic  literature '. 

Novels  and  romances .". 

Classical  literature 

Encyclopiedias,  gazetteers,  heraldry,  and  books  of  reference- 


Total.. 


49,277 


The  library  is  a  well  selected  collection,  chiefly  of  modem  books, 
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and  is  considered  to  be  particnlarly  rich  in  the  best  English  and 
Foreign  works  on  art,  natural  history,  and  philology.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  local  history,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  materials.  I  have  elsewhere  named,  as  especially  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  historian  or  antiquary  of  the  county  palatine,  the 
work  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Lancashire,"  a  long  series  of  draw- 
ings, maps,  portraits,  &c.,  illustrative  of  local  history,  collected  by 
Thomas  Binns,  and  extending  to  thirty  folio  volumes.  The  mag- 
nificent illustrated  works  of  Audubon,  Gould,  Catlin,  Bonaparte, 
Cuvier,  Botta,  Layard,  may  also  be  named ;  nor  should  we  forget 
the  "Description  de  PEgypte,**  of  which  great  work  the  library 
possesses  the  copy  which  formerly  belonged  to  Louis  Philippe. 

The  next  table  is  a  statistical  history  of  the  reference  library, 
and  shows  the  number  of  volumes  which  have  been  issued  to  readers 
in  each  class  since  its  foundation : — 

Table  Bhovnnff  the  hmes  of  Books  in  the  Reference  Lihrary^  LiverpooLy 
from  1863  to  1869  ivuHtrnve, 


Description  of  Work. 


Total  larae 


Serentcen 
Yean. 


Whereof  wai  Iwaed  in 


1858. 


1869. 


Theology,  moralfl,  and  metaphysics 

Natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  &c 

„       history,  botany,  mineralogy,  Ac 

Science  and  the  arts,  architecture,  painting,  1 

music,  &c J 

History  and  biography A 

Topography  and  antiquities 

Geograpny,  voyages,  and  trayels 

Miscellaneous  literature    

Jurisprudence,  law,  and  politics 

Commerce,  political  economy,  and  social  statistics 

Education,  logic,  language,  &o 

Poetry  and  dramatic  literature 

Works  of  imagination  

Classical  literature 

Heraldry,  enoyclopflsdias,  and  works  of  reference 


1 78,090 

172,866 

71,906 

307,375 

419,287 

85)93ti 

302,247 

ii5i3,035 

43»045 

3^1658 

111,197 
1,966,550 

237,629 
30,863 
89,645 


4,071 
3,677 
1,903 

2,808 

18,369 

1,848 

7,488 

10,208 

739 

394 

1,018 

6,770 

66,224 

291 

2,070 


17,398 

16,849 

7,003 

36,462 

37,925 

11,468 

30,735 

216,963 

6,235 

3,624 

11,423 

23,197 

194,410 

3,517 

9,437 


Total 


5,562,314 


111,723 


624,619 


The  yearly  number  of  volumes  issued  from  1853  to  1869,  are 
shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


1863 111,723 

'54 98,760 

'55 131,912 

'56 i53»i69 

'67 166,246 

'68 195,453 

69 202,534 

*60 195,962 

'«! 297,417 


1862  456,372 

'63  472,010 

'64  420,590 

*65  420,127 

'66  472,102 

'67  578,774. 

'68  565,344 

'69  624,619 
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This  table,  if  examined,  will  exhibit  the  striking  and  gratifying 
progress  of  this  Hbrary.  The  4,071  volumes  relating  to  theology 
and  metaphysics  issued  in  the  first  year  have  increased  to  17,398 
in  the  seventeenth;  the  291  volumes  of  classics  have  grown  to 
3,517 ;  instead  of  the  394  volumes  of  politics  issued  in  1853,  3,624 
wore  issued  in  1867.  In  every  class  the  increase  is  enormous.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  the  increased  demand  for  educational  and  scientific 
works.  The  presence  in  the  same  building  of  a  fine  museum  might 
have  been  expected  to  stimulate  the  study  of  natural  history,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  to  any  great  extent. 
The  number  of  volumes  issued  in  1869  was  7,003,  a  great  advance 
upon  the  1,903  consulted  in  the  first  year,  is  not  so  proportionately 
large  an  increase  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  proximity 
of  the  natural  history  collections.  The  scientific  and  artistic  books 
issued  in  1853  numbered  2,808  volumes,  and  in  1869,  36,462. 

The  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity  contained  in  the  Mayer 
Museum  ought  to  send  many  visitors  to  the  reading  room  in  search 
of  information  respecting  them.  The  only  matter  for  regret  is  the 
large  amount  of  novel  reading.  No  doubt  the  custom  of  publishing 
novels  in  three  volumes  may  tend  to  unduly  raise  the  figures,  no 
doubt  also  the  class  of  fiction  wiU  be  of  a  high  character,  but  one 
could  wish  to  see  the  novel  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  instead  of 
triumphantly  taking  precedence  of  the  scientific  manual  and  the 
political  treatise. 

There  are  two  lending  libraries,  one  at  the  north  and  the  other 
at  the  south  end.  The  statistics  for  the  last  year  are  thus 
tabulated : — 


Number  of  rolmnes  lent  

Total  number  of  yolnmes  in  the  librariee 

Kumber  of  yolumes  added  

„  worn  oat  and  replaced  

ff  „        withdrawn 

„  loBtorixniired,and  paid  for,  \ 

or  replaced  by  borrowers  J 

Boolu  wholly  lost  to  the  libraries 

Number  of  new  tickets  issued 

„         tickets  renewed 

„  „     cancelled     

„         readers  on  the  books 


North 
library. 


214,619 

19,627 

487 

968 

169 

17 

8 
2,186 
1,868 
2,054 
4,066 


South 
Ubnrj. 


224,420 

19,962 

614 

613 

480 

88 

9 
2,807 
2,264 
1,981 
4,661 


ToUl. 


43M39. 

39*479 

1,001 

1,581 

599 

50 

12 

449* 
4,1 » 7 
4,035 
8,617 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  Tolumes  lent  out  for  home 
reading  is  very  great,  as  -will  be  seen  by  the  following  classified 
statement  of  i^e  issues  from  the  two  lending  libraries  in  the  years 
1854  and  1869  respeotiTely  :— 
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Theology,  morals  and  metaphjsios  . 

Natural  philoBophy   

„       history 


story  . 

Science  and  the  arts  

History  and  biography 

Topography  and  antiquities 

Geography,  travels,  and  adventure 

Miscellaneous  literature  (principally  magazines) 

Jurisprudence,  law,  and  politics 

Commerce,  social  science,  and  political  economy 

Education,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  language    

Poetry  and  the  drama  

Light  literature 

Latin  and  Greek  classics  and  translations 

Embossed  books  for  the  blind 


Total  volumes 35,978 


1869. 


9,760 

3,973 

2,911 

10,972 

23,466 

1,745 

10,249 

40,118 

711 

1,320 

4,288 

4,194 

324,650 

322 

270 


438,989 


In  the  second  annual  report  there  are  some  remarks  npon  the 
class  of  books  most  read  by  the  borrowers  from  the  lending 
libraries,  from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  copied :  "  Many 
"  persons  commence  reading  a  work  in  several  volumes,  but  com- 
"  paratively  few  go  right  through ;  for  instance,  one  copy  of 
"  *  Gibbon's  Rome,'  the  earlier  volumes  lent  twenty-eight  times, 
"  while  later  ones  have  only  been  lent  three  times ;  *  Rollings  Ancient 
**  *  History,'  first  volume  seventeen  readers,  the  eighth  three ;  while, 
'*  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  carrying  on  a  consecutive 
"  course  of  reading  evidently  with  a  view  to  improvement.  A 
"  labouring  man  in  the  north  district  has  read,  since  the  library 
"  opened,  *  Gibbon's  Rome,'  *  Universal  History,'  *  Macaulay's  Eng- 
"  land,'  and  is  now  going  through  *  Lingard,'  as  he  says,  *  he  wishes 
'' '  to  know  both  sides  of  the  question.'  Another  in  the  same  district 
"  has  read  Macaulay,  the  *  Universal  History,'  and  is  now  reading 
''  Alison.  At  the  south,  two  working  men  have  read  Moore's  and 
"  Scott's  *  Poetical  Works,'  and  one  Byron.  Another  has  read 
"  *  RoUin's  Ancient  History,'  and  is  at  present  going  through 
"  Alison.  A  poor  man,  at  the  extremity  of  Toxteth  Park  has  been 
"  reading  ever  since  the  library  opened  the  *  Mirror,'  he  has  now 
"  reached  the  thirty-third  volume.  To  obtain  this  one  book  it  is 
"  calculated  he  has  already  walked  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles. 

"  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  sohd  read- 
'^  ing  is  among  the  really  working  classes,  the  lighter  literature 
*<  more  among  young  men  in  offices  and  shops." 

The  experience  of  Liverpool  as  to  the  relative  literary  tastes  of 
the  artisans  and  of  those  immediately  above  them  in  the  social  scale, 
is  curiously  corroborated  by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  instituted  on 
this  point  at  Cardiff  as  narrated  at  p.  358  of  this  paper.* 

*  See  also  Tables  1  and  II  in  AppcnduE  for  some  further  details  as  to  the  Livct- 
pool  libraries. 
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rV. — BimtingJiam  Free  Library. 

In  some  respects  the  history  of  free  libraries  in  Birmingham 
presents  fer  more  noticeable  featnres  than  elsewhere.  Here  far 
more  is  dne  to  corporate  action  than  elsewhere,  for,  with  one  notable 
exception,  the  donations  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  the 
library  has  been,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  bought  from 
the  rates.  There  is  now  a  reference  library  and  four  lending 
libraries,  containing  in  the  aggregate  52,269  volmnes.  This  is  a 
large  number  to  have  been  accumulated  in  eight  years.  Their 
disposition  is  as  follows : — 


Theology, 
Eccle- 
siastical 
History, 
and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

History, 

Bio- 
graphy, 
Voyages, 
Trarels. 

Law. 

PoUtics, 

and 

Com- 

nerce. 

Art^ 
Sciences. 

and 
Matoral 
History. 

MiseeUa- 

neons, 
including 

Poetry, 
the  Drama, 

RcUon, 

Periodicals, 

Sec. 

/avenile 
Books. 

PatenU. 

Total. 

Beference  \ 
library*  ..../ 

Central  lending 

Constitution    1 
Hill ' 

Deritend 

1,897 

356 

221 

138 
266 
148 

5,666 

2,287 

1,638 

1,476 

1,099 

422 

1,237 

100 

90 

44 
43 
22 

4,092 

806 

586 

284 
420 
181 

8,846 

7,754 

2,484 

2,642 
2,441 
1,480 

316 

205 

43 
116 

2,476 

14.*  1 3 
11,618 

5>i23 
4,627 

Gosta  Green  .... 
AdderleyPark.. 

4,385 
2,203 

Total 

3,025 

12,688 

1,636 

6,818 

26,646 

680 

2,476 

5i»»69 

*  Inclades  the  Shakespeare  libraiy. 


The  extent  to  which  they  have  been  nsed  during  the  year  is 
shown  in  the  next  table : — 


Theology, 
Eccle- 
siastical 
History, 
and 
Moral 
PhUo- 
sophy. 

History, 

Bio- 
graphy, 
Voyages, 
Trarcls. 

Uw, 
PoUtics, 
and 
Com- 
merce. 

Arts, 
Sciences, 

and 
Natural 
History. 

Miscella- 
neous, 
including 
Poetry, 
the  Drama, 

Fiction, 

Periodicals, 

&c. 

Juvenile 
Bookii. 

Patents. 

Current 
Perio- 
dicals. 

Total. 

Beference  \ 
Ubrary*../ 

Central  1 
lending  ..  j 

Constitu-  1 
tionHillf/ 

Deritend 

Gosta  Green 

AdderleyPark 

8,793 
3,066 

142 

774 

1,673 

32 

13,449 
16,073 

2,935 

6,096 

7,252 

232 

2,008 
396 

140 

136 
129 

4 

14,284 
6,312 

1,309 

1,154 

1,938 

40 

23,354 
134,621 

14,814 

37,053 

46,792 

3,389 

8,417 

1,296 

4,028 

4,464 

61,888 

128,240 
168,773 

19*340 

46,509 
61,712 

3,697 

Total   .... 

14,369 

46,037 

2,812 

26,037 

259,923 

13,741 

4,464 

61,888 

428,271 

•  Includes  the  Shakespeare  Library. 


t  Closed  three  months. 
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The  reference  library  is  no  fortuitions  conglomeration  of  books, 
but  a  careMly  chosen  collection  of  24,213  volomes,  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  thus  indicated  : — 

"  I.  That  the  library  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  represent 
"  every  phase  of  human  thought  and  every  variety  of  opinion. 

"  II.  That  books  of  permanent  value  and  of  standard  interest 
"  should  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  library,  and  that  modem 
**  books  of  value  and  importance  should  be  added  from  time  to  time 
"  as  they  are  published. 

"  III.  That  it  should  contain  those  rare  and  costly  works  which 
"  are  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  individual  students  and  coUeo- 
"  tors,  and  which  are  not  usually  found  in  provincial  or  private 
"  Ubraries." 

The  books,  which  are  almost  exclusively  modem,  include  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  the  "  Fathers,"  Montfaucon's  "  L'Antiquite 
"  Expliqu^e,'*  Gbuner's  "  Decorations  de  Palais  et  d'Eglises  en 
"  Italic,"  Oanina's  "  Edifizj  di  Boma  Antica,"  "  Espana  Artistica  y 
"Monumental,"  "Antiquities  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,"  Gham- 
pollion's  "Monumens  de  TEgypte  et  de  la  Nubie,"  "Chronioon 
"  Nurembergense,"  1493,  and  many  other  large  and  valuable 
works  on  art  and  antiquity.  The  sixth  report  contains  a  significant 
notice  of  the  removal  from  the  reference  library  of  491  volumes, 
"  chiefly  fiction,  which  it  was  found  desirable  to  send  to  the  lending 
"  libraries."  Accordingly  the  reference  library  does  not  contain 
even  the  Waverley  Novels,  nor  one  of  the  fictions  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  These  are  liberally  provided  in  the  lending  libraries, 
and  the  rule  will  have  the  eflfect  of  freeing  the  consulting  library 
of  those  who  read  only  for  amusement,  and  will  give  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants  aU  the  more  time  to  aid  those  who  study  with  a 
purpose.  The  catalogue  of  the  reference  library,  compiled  by 
J.  D.  Mullins,  Esq.,  the  present  accomplished  librarian,  is  careftilly 
drawn  up,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  readers,  since  it  gives 
in  one  alphabet  references  to  subjects  and  authors,  and  also  groups 
together  works  of  the  same  class  in  a  manner  that  secures  many  of 
the  advantages  of  a  classed  catalogue  whilst  retaining  the  simplicity 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  dictionary  plan. 

But  the  Birmingham  library  contains  one  collection  which  will 
specially  interest  most  visitors.  This  is  the  Shakspeare  Memorial 
Library,  which  now  contains  2,249  volumes,  illustrative  of  the 
teachings  of  England's  greatest  son.  The  collection  has  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  early  folios,  but  no  separate  quarto  play 
earlier  than  1608 ;  of  the  modem  Shaksperiana  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  there  is  a  long  and  interesting  series. 

The  wise  liberality  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council  has  been 
repaid  by  the  yearly-increasing  extent  of  the  work  performed  by 
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the  libraries,  and  all  classes  of  tHo  commniiity  have  participated  in 
the  benefit  in  even  a  more  marked  manner  than  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Mnllins,  in  the  last  report,  has  given  a  list  of  the  books  most  in 
demand,  and  it  is  one  well  worth  examining. 

The  issues  in  the  reference  library  since  its  opening  are  given 
in  the  next  table : — 


Theology,   ecoleaiaaiioal    hiatorj,  and   morall 
philosophy J 

History,  biography,  yoyages  and  travelB,  &o.     .... 

Law,  politics,  and  oommeroe    

Arts  and  scieneeB  

MisoellaneooB 

Patents   

Oorrent  periodicals   « 

Total  


1866 
(64  BaTS). 


2,401 
176 
2,041 
4,079 
1,942 


11,468 


1867. 


7»976 
6,640 


44>633 


1868. 


6,068 

11,772 
1,463 
12,474 
20,880 
116,660 
66,467 


527,614 


In  the  lending  libraries  the  issues  since  their  establishment  have 
been  as  follows : — 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Central     Lending  I 
Library  (opened  > 
Sept.,  1865) J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

164,120 

156,553 

176,0(M. 

168,773 

Constitation    Hilll 
Library   J* 

108,057 

118,863 

130,520 

112,557- 

36,747 

.  40,864 

34,014 

19,340 

Deritend    Library  "I 
(openedOotober,  • 
1866)  J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,622 

57,633 

47,979 

46,509 

Adderley    Park] 
Library  (opened  > 
January,  1864)   J 

— 

— 

2,658 

18,351 

9,383 

7,104 

6,523 

Syh7 

Oosta     Green] 
(opened     June,  > 
1868)  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88,285 

6i,;ii 

Total  

108,067 

118,863 

133,078 

130,908 

218,872 

262,154 

302,806 

428,271 

The  quality  of  the  reading  in  the  lending  libraries  will  be  best 
seen  by  a  statement  of  the  issues  in  each  class  at  the  Constitution 
Hill  Library  since  its  opening  in  1862.  This  Hbrary  is  selected  as 
being  the  first  established. 
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1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Theology  and! 
philoaophy  J 

Histoiy 

1,641 

27,298 
1,388 

7,866 

69,914 

1,102 
30,541 

575 

7,157 

79488 

1,199 

30,995 
554 

7,313 

90,459 

1,012 

25*697 

475 

5»o7o 

80,296 

250 

3,925 
141 

1,060 

31,371 

352 

4,802 

170 

1,100 

34440 

319 

5,057 
165 

1,519 

26,954 

142 

2,935 
140 

i»309 
14,814 

Politics 

Arts      and! 
floienoes.... 

MiscellaneooB.. 

Total 

108,057 

118,863 

180,620 

"2,557 

36,747 

40,864 

34,014 

i9»340* 

•  Closed  three  months. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  opening  of  additional  libraries  lessened 
the  strain  upon  the  Ck)nstitntion  Hill  library. 

V. — Salford  Free  Library  arid  Museum, 

Similar  statistics  might  be  given  of  other  important  town- 
libraries.  Bolton,  Sheffield,  Birkenhead,  Cambridge,  &c.,  each 
exhibit  a  record  of  success.  There  is  only  space  here  for  a  brief 
account  of  the  Salford  library,  which  was  opened  whilst  Mr.  Ewart's 
conmiittee  was  yet  sitting.  One  of  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  was  the  late  Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Salford.  Brotherton  was  an  aider  in  all  good  works,  he  was  of 
singularly  abstemious  habits  (being  a  water  drinker  and  a  vege- 
tarian), and  possessed  a  capacity  for  labour  truly  remarkable. 
Convinced  by  the  evidence  brought  before  the  committee  of  the 
existing  want,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  supply  it,  in  the 
case  of  the  town  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  succeeded  in 
enhsting  influential  helpers,  and  in  1850  a  museum  and  library  was 
opened  in  the  borough  of  Salford  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Museums  Act  of  1845.  Peel  Park,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  one 
of  the  favourite  promenades  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
and  the  museum  is  a  continual  source  of  attraction  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  cotton  districts,  who  in  holiday  time  invade  it  by  thousands. 
The  contents  of  the  library  are  thus  stated  in  the  last  issued 
report : — 

Reference  library  ^5)098 

Patent          „        2,223 

Lending        „        10,588 

Blue  books  and  duplicatee   3,800 

3<.779 
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The  extent  and  character  bf  the  reading  at  the  Salford  library, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 


Theology 

Political  an4  social  economy.. 

History  and  biography 

Science  and  arts 

General  literature 

Novels 


Reference 

Library. 


1.346 

7>9>3 
12.397 
31.152 

5.336 


59.437 


Lending 
Libnirv. 


651 

4,867 

1,706 

5.C94 

48,795 


61,113 


Table  III  (Appendix)  will  give  briefly  the  information  about  the 
remaining  British  town-libraries,  which  is  likely  to  be  needed.  The 
limits  of  the  space  at  command  forbid  me  to  devote  to  each  that 
separate  consideration  which  might  otherwise  be  desirable.  Where 
not  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  give  the  monthly  average  issue, 
generally,  for  the  year  1868. 

VI. — Continental  Free-Toxvn  Libraries — France, 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  foundation  of  the  first  town- 
library  of  Aix  in  1418.  Many  other  French  tovnis  possess  collec- 
tions of  considerable  extent ;  thus  the  Rouen  town-library  contains 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.,  112,355  volumes.  This  town  had  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  from  M.  Coquebert  de  Montbret,  in  1847, 
the  magnificent  bequest  of  a  library  of  printed  books  extendi -^g  to 
nearly  60,000  volumes.  The  average  number  of  readers  at  Rouen 
is  fifty  daily. 

Grenoble  has  a  library  of  81, coo  volumes,  the  commencement 
of  which  was  a  public  subscription  to  buy  the  library  of  their 
deceased  bishop.  "  The  faculty  of  advocates  belonging  to  the 
**  parliament  of  Grenoble,  joined  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  insti- 
"  tution  by  giving  to  the  town  their  own  library  ;  and  they  laid  an 
"  impost  on  themselves  in  order  to  provide  a  liberal  endowment 
"  fond  for  foture  purchases.  The  king — that  he  too  might  have  a 
"  worthy  part  in  an  institution  of  which  the  beginnings  were  so 
"  eminently  marked  by  public  spirit — gave  copies  of  the  splendid 
"  series  of  publications  issued  from  the  royal  printing  oflBce  of 
"  France.  After  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  most  precious  of  the 
"  printed  books  and  MSS.  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the 
^'  Orande-Chartretise  were  added  to  the  collection  thus  founded. 
"  Amongst    these    Carthusian    acquisitions,    a    series   of   printed 
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"  incunabala)  originally  formed  by  a  collector  wlio  was  himflelf  the 
"  contemporary  of  Fanst,  Gnttenberg,  and  Schoiffer,  is  remark- 
"  able."* 

The  statistics  as  to  the  town-libraries  of  France  are  not  very 
definite,  and  give  no  cine  as  to  the  class  of  persons  reading,  or  the 
class  of  books  read.  The  nnmber  of  persons  making  use  of  them 
is  small  when  compared  with  the  nnmber  of  those  who  frequent 
English  libraries  of  a  similar  nature.  The  following  table,  an  amal- 
gamation of  two  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwards,  give  some  examples  of 
the  more  important  of  the  town-libraries : — 


Lyons  

Bordeaux    

Bouen 

Toulouse 

Strasbourg 

Amiens    

Be8an9bn    

Angnon  

Veraailles    

Grenoble 

Aix  

Troyes 

Poitiers    

Havre 

Bourges  

Niort   

Blois    

Pau 

Bastia 

Salutes 

Caroentras 

LaEochelle "I 

Oharleyille  > 

Vesoul J 


Populstion,  1861. 


818,806 
162,750 
102,649 

93,379 

82,014 

68,780 

46,786 

36,081 

43,899 

34,726 

27,659 

34,618 

30,563 

74,336 

28,064 

20,831 

20,331 

21,140 

19,304 

10,962 

10,918 

under  10,000  each 


Aggregate  Number 

of  Volumes 

in  the  Town-LibnrT, 

]865, 

indnding  MSB. 


50,700 
181,589 
53.600 
81,500 
6i,aoc 
56,039 
81,500 
96,062 
103,000 
23,089 
23»6o5 
20,310 
21,021 
20,010 
20,000 
20,012 
22,030 
25,800 
22,324 
23»399 
23441 


Arerage 

Daily  Number  of 

fieaden. 


70 

70 

40 

140 

60 

40 

40 

18 

20 

32 

25 

26 

12 

50 

10 

6 

12 

40 

26 

8 

6 

5 

6 

20 


The  highest  nnmber  of  readers  is  at  Tonlonse,  wHere  140  persons 
daUy  make  nse  of  tbe  library  of  50,700  volnmes.  At  Avignon  the 
61,200  volxmies,  attract  only  eighteen  readers  a-day,  and  at  Ver- 
sailles tl^e  town-library,  of  little  less  magnitude  than  the  last,  has 
only  twenty.  These  figures  appear  to  justify  Mr.  Edwards^s  oon- 
elusion,  that  "  the  majority  of  them  are  poorly  maintained  and  little 
''  used.  .  .  .  Above  all,  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  examples 
"  cited,  that  in  the  main  the  old  fcown-librarios  have  Mled  to  extend 
"  their  advantages  to  all  classes  of  the  town  population,  even  where 
*'  the  circumstances  both  of  maintenance  and  of  accessibility  have 
•  Edwards's  "  Free  Town-Libraries/*  p.  206. 
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^*  been  favourable.''  This  failure  appears  to  be  an  admitted  fact, 
and  the  attempt  to  difFose  knowledge  generally  has  been  turned 
into  other  channels.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools, 
there  is  a  system  of  libraries,  sustained  from  funds  voted  by  the 
municipality  from  gifts,  from  fines,  and  from  "a  voluntary  but 
"  annually  fixed  rate  of  payment  for  the  use  of  books  borrowed  for 
"  domestic  use."  These  libraries  owe  their  origin  to  M.  Bouland, 
in  1862,  Minister  of  PubHc  Instruction,  and  in  1867,  10,243  had 
been  established ;  of  this  number  6,000  were  also  adapted  for  adult 
use.  They  received  from  the  Minister  of  PubHc  Instruction 
325,409  volumes,  from  private  donors  55)937,  and  736,006  volumes 
were  purchased  by  the  municipalities.  The  experiment  is  regarded 
as  a  successfrd  one.  Great  efforts  are  also  being  made  in  France 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  best  literature  by  means  of  associative 
popular  libraries.  The  aggregate  of  these  collections  is  abeady 
counted  by  millions. 

An  elaborate  report  of  one  of  these  hibliotheqttes  poptdaires 
established  at  Versailles,  was  published  in  1867,  and  as  it  is  a  docu- 
ment drawn  up  with  great  care,  supplying  with  painfrd  minuteness 
that  information  as  to  the  class  of  literature  read  which  is  wanting 
in  the  statistics  of  the  town-libraries,  we  shall  give  some  account 
of  it.  The  society  was  formed  in  1865  with  twenty  members  and  a 
hundred  books;  in  February,  1867,  they  had  727  members,  and 
2,300  volumes  of  books.  In  1865,  the  number  of  volumes  issued 
was  2,053  ;  in  1866  it  had  increased  to  3,864.  An  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  issues  is  given,  which  may  thus  be  tabxdated : — 


History 459 

Voyages 440 

Bomances i>735 

Magazine  Fittoresque 213 

Literature 323 

Philosophy    101 

The  Drama   20a 


Scientiflc  works 187 

Agriculture    60 

Fine  arts   24 

Technical  works    31 

Political  economy 30 

3,814 


The  total  of  the  classified  statement  does  not  quite  correspond 
with  the  figures  previously  given.  Of  the  total  number  of  books 
issued,  1,848  were  to  working  men.  The  greatest  demand  appears 
to  be  for  works  of  fiction;  of  the  1,735  volumes  of  this  nature 
given  out,  719  only  were  read  by  the  workers.  But  this  class  is 
analysed  to  show  the  character  of  the  novels  thus  popular,  for, 
observes  M.  Renaud :  "  There  are  some  romances  which  are  almost 
**  as  beneficial  as  a  scientific  work  or  treatise  on  morality."  The 
authors  most  in  demand  appear  to  have  been  Erckmann-Chatrain, 
Scott,  Cooper,  and  Emile  Souvestre. 

Similar  people's  libraries  have  been  established  in  Alsace,  Paris, 
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and  varions  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  amount  of  success 
which  has  attended  them  would  appear  to  indicate  that,  if  the  town- 
Ubraries  are  not  doing  that  amount  of  work  which  might  be 
expected  from  them,  it  is  because  their  management  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  rather  than  from  any  distaste 
for  reading,  more  particularly  amongst  the  working  classes. 
M.  Renaud  has  an  anecdote  worth  repeating  in  this  connection : — 
"  A  lady  who  lives  in  this  town,  and  who  takes  great  interest  in 
"  popular  education,  having  founded  herself  eight  or  nine  libraries 
"  in  different  parts  of  Lorraine,  told  me  that  in  one  of  these  villages 
^'  she  had  commenced  one  with  only  a  dozen  books.  It  was  a  small 
"  number  certainly,  and  they  could  not  well  have  started  with  less. 
"  These  twelve  books,  when  made  accessible  to  the  peasants,  found 
"  seventy  readers.  She  observed  to  me,  '  what  a  thirst  for  know- 
"  *  ledge  have  these  poor  men.*  " 

It  is  curious,  after  this  testimony,  to  be  told  by  M.  Claretie,  that 
"  people  read  very  little  "  in  France. 

A  defect  of  the  French  town-libraries  is,  that  they  do  not 
systematically  provide  for  home  reading.  The  man  who  has 
acquired  a  love  for  reading  by  spelling  through  the  romances  of 
Erckmann-Chatrain  by  his  own  fireside,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  be 
an  occasional  visitor  to  the  library  where  he  may  find  the  history 
of  his  country  narrated  in  sober  style.  Our  English  lending 
libraries  have  not  only  gratified  the  thirst  for  reading,  but  have 
stimulated  their  frequenters  into  higher  levels  of  intellectual  taste. 

VII. — Belgium. 

Belgium  has  many  free  libraries,  some  of  considerable  antiquity; 
that  at  Antwerp  dates  from  1476,  and  the  one  at  Toumay  was 
founded  in  1637.     Mr.  Edwards  gives  the  following  table : — 


Name  of  Town. 


Ghent 

Toumay  ... 
Antwerp  ... 

Namur 

Mons   

Bruges 

Ypres  

Oudenarde 

Arlon  

Ath 

Mechlin  ... 


Official  Return 

of 

Number  of  Volumes 

in  1850. 


59,650 

26,230 

19,148 

17,000 

15,000 

10,500 

9,250 

4,229 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 


Average 

Estimated  Number 

Number  of  Volumes 

of 

Annually  added. 

Yolumetinl869. 

650 

71,350 

aoo 

29,880 

450 

27,248 

110 

18,980 

200 

18,600 

2CX5 

14,100 

no 

11,230 

100 

6,029 

<50 

5,700 

40 

3,720 

90 

4,120 

Most  of  these  Belgian  libraries,  whilst  constituted  as  libraries  of 
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consultation,  lend  out  their  books  to  persons  who  apply  for  a  per- 
mission, easily  obtained.  At  Toumay,  Oudenarde,  and  Arlon,  the 
libraries  are  open  on  Sunday.  On  this  point  the  librarian  at  Mons 
reports,  "  that  the  town-library  was  kept  open  from  10  to  1  on 
"  Sunday  for  two  years,"  but  so  little  advantage  was  found  to  have 
been  derived,  that  the  practice  was  discontinued.* 

Yin.,-^Oermany. 

Of  the  municipal  libraries  in  Cbrmany,  the  most  important  is 
that  of  Hamburg,  which  owes  its  origin  to  John  Bugenhagen  in 
1529,  who  gave  his  agents  the  best  possible  advice  for  the  formation 
of  a  large  library — that  is,  to  collect  all  books,  good  and  bad  alike. 
In  1610  extensive  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  liberality  of 
Burgomaster  von  Bergen.  Up  to  1650  it  was  a  school  library 
attached  to  the  Johanneum.  Since  its  transformation  into  a  town- 
library,  it  has  been  the  fortunate  recipient  of  a  series  of  noble  bene- 
factions. Marquis  Schlegel,  Jungius  Sellius,  Holstenius,  Langen- 
beck,  Placcius,  von  Struve,  Lappenberg,  and  many  others  have 
given  important  collections  to  the  town -library  of  Hamburgh. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  was  that  of  John  Christopher  Wolf, 
who  gave  his  library  to  the  town,  reserving  to  his  brother, 
J.  C.  Wolf,  the  use  of  it  for  life.  J.  Christian  Wolf  made  various 
additions  to  it,  and  in  1746  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  public 
library.  The  Wolf  library  was  a  singularly  fine  one,  and  included 
many  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  a  large  collection  of  autographs.  The 
Hamburgh  library  is  estimated  to  contain  about  190,000  volumes, 
is  open  six  days  weekly,  and  issues  about  4,000  volumes  yearly  to 
borrowers.  This  number,  although  remarkably  small  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  and  extent  of  the  collection,  shows  a  slight  increase 
on  the  issues  of  the  preceding  year. 

Breslau  is  another  &mous  (German  library.  Thomas  von  Bhediger, 
who  died  in  1576,  bequeathed  to  the  town  his  entire  collection  of 
books  and  antiquities,  which  had  cost  him  17,000  gulden  to  pur- 
chase. Many  years  elapsed  before  this  princely  benefaction  was 
made  fuUy  accessible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  it  has 
since  received  many  important  additions.  In  1864,  when  it  had 
grown  to  80,000  volumes,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  library  of 
St.  Bemardin,  and  the  library  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  result 
of  this  combination  is  a  library  of  360,000  volumes,  including  many 
important  Greek,  Mediaeval,  and  Arabic  MSS.,  and  many  early 
printed  books.  There  are  many  other  town-libraries  in  Germany, 
as  the  following  table,  condensed  from  Mr.  Edwards,  will  show, 
adding  later  figures  where  they  are  available  : — 

♦  Edsrords's  '*  Free  Town-Libraries,"  p.  268. 
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Name  of  Town. 

Population. 

Estimated 

Knmber 

of  Volume*. 

Number 

of  Volumes  in 

1869. 

Number  of 
lasaes. 

TTambiifg^    

251,000 
138,651 
120,668 
98,575 
89,837 
86,301 
85,394 
82,766 
62,797 
50,640 
42,074 
40,143 
31,898 
27,983 
25,689 
28,642 

21,674 

16,691 

15,591 

13,502 

9,122 

7,482 

5,248 

190,000 

130,000 
52,000 
36,000 
84,000 
15,000 

113,000 
43,000 
52,000 

1 20,000 

32,500 
44,000 
13,200 
20,500 
75,000 

90,500 

22,700 
2,000 
2,600 
4,500 
1,520 

300,000 
360,000 

60,000 

100,000 
100,000  { 

4,500 
9,000 

Breslau   

Cologne 

Bremen   

8,000 

Frankfort    

2,000 

"MnA  gflhn  rah    ............... 

900 

Ijeipsic    

Dantzio   

Nuremberg 

Auffsburch 

^L**©*""**©" 

8,200 

Erfort 

Lubeck    

Qorlitz 

Elbing 

Bamberg 

Treves 

800 

Lnnobwrvb  ..-t  r 

(readers) 

EBslinflren    

iEaiserslauteni    

3,200 

Qroftflflnhftin 

Lauban   

700 
600 

Xdndau    .,.,,rr,,,--, 

The  town-libraries  of  Germany,  like  those  of  France,  do  not  at 
the  present  day  appear  to  reach  all  classes  of  the  conununiiy,  and 
volks  hibltothekeny  of  a  similar  description  to  the  one  at  Versailles, 
are  becoming  increasingly  common.  Sometimes  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  are  met  by  a  ftind  which  accrues  from  these  five 
distinct  sonrces : — 1.  A  fixed  contribution  from,  the  common  fiinds 
of  the  village  or  parish.  2.  A  fixed  contribution  from  the  chief 
proprietor  (Beisteuer  des  Guts  herm).  3.  Bmall  payments  of  bor- 
rowers. 4.  Customary  contributions  gathered  at  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  other  festive  gifts.     6.  Voluntary  gifts.* 

1K.—Itahj. 

The  number  of  libraries  open  to  the  public  in  Italy  at  the  end 
of  1865,  was  164.  The  total  number  is  210.  The  lai^est  town« 
library  is  thafc  of  Bologna,  which  contains  102,860  volumes,  and  was 
used  by  1493  5 5  persons.  Q^noa,  which  has  39,604  volumes,  was 
consulted  by  50,400  persons.  This  Hbrary  appears  to  be  managed 
wibh  commendable  liberality,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  is  open  ninety  hours  weekly  to  the  public.  Thirty-nine 
libraries  are  of  a  special  character;  twenty-five  are  ecclesiastical, 
scientific,  and  literary;  and  three  are  art  libraries.      The  total 

•  Edwards's  •'  Free  Town-Llbraries,"  p.  239. 
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nmnber  of  volumes  contained  in  these  collectionB,  is   4,149,281. 
The  clafls  of  works  read,  are  summarised  thus : — 

Theology  54,491 

Morals  and  philosophy   70,537 

History  and  philology 122,496 

Jurisprudence  i93>972 

G^neralliterature   261,689 

Eneyclopsedias 101,797 

Mathematics  and  sciences  183,528 

988,510 


These  figures  have  been  thought  to  prove  the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  abandon  scholastic  for  positive  science,  but  figures  require  to 
be  carefully  handled  before  any  general  deductions  can  be  drawn 
fi^om  them. 

The  statistics  of  English  libraries  would  appear  to  warrant  a 
similar  assertion,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  circulation  of  religious 
literature  in  England  is  enormous.  The  total  income  of  143  of 
these  Italian  libraries  was,  in  1863,  only  30,000/.,  of  which  7,000/. 
was  derived  from  the  town  authorities,  and  the  rest  from  the 
Government.  Amongst  the  most  notable  of  the  communal  libraries, 
we  may  name — 


Bologna 

Palermo 

Beggio 

Bergamo 

Forli    .... 

Siena  .... 

Piacenza 

Genoa .... 

Bayenna 

Perugia 

Bimini.... 

Oomo  .... 

Cesena... 

Imola  ... 


YolmnM. 

Uoon  Open 
Weekly. 

VolumcilMoed. 

102,860 

_ 

14,856 

101,155 

24 

21,900 

70,000 

42 

— 

72,000 

30 

9,000 

50,000 

80 

— 

49,633 

42 

6,858 

42,oop 

86 

1,800 

39,604 

90 

50,400 

36,957 

30 

451 

25,608 

20 

— 

24,100 

15 

792 

21,000 

25 

2,560 

18,000 

25 

— 

18,000 

17 

— 

The  little  town  of  Cesena  possesses  two  public  libraries,  one  of 
them  a  collection  of  which  the  greatest  city  would  be  proud.  In 
1452,  Dominic  Malatesta,  Prince  of  Cesena,  gave  to  the  town  his 
collection  of  MSS.,  which  was  renowned  as  containing  the  finest 
specimens  of  medisBval  caligraphy  and  illumination  that  wealth  and 
taste  could  bring  together.  The  other  library  is  only  seventy  years 
old,  and  contains  about  18,000  volumes. 
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At  Prato,  in  1861,  there  was  established  the  first  of  the  Inb^ 
lioterJiG  ctrcolanti  popolari^  which  have  now  been  established  in 
more  than  tliirty  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  These  libraries 
appeared  to  be  based  npon  the  same  plan  as  the  hihlioiheques 
jy^iuilaircs  of  France,  "  but  the  most  zealous  of  the  promoters  avow, 
"  as  their  ultimate  aim,  the  establishment  of  absolutely  *  free  lend- 
"  *  ing  libraries,'  as  a  public  provision  for  a  public  necessity."* 

X. — Spain, 

The  following  paragraph  on  Spanish  libraries  is  copied  from  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  of  3rd  September,  18G8. 

"The   *  Annual  of  Public  Instruction,'   published  at  Madrid, 
"  contains  some  interesting  details  of  the  national  libraries  in  Spain. 
"  The  number  of  volumes   contained  in  those  establishments   is 
"  1,166,595,  spread  over  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  the  library 
"  of  Madrid  alone  contains  300,000  ;  that  of  the  Central  University, 
*'  300,000;  of  Barcelona,  136,000;  and  of  Salamanca,  55,000.  There 
"  are  similar  institutions,  not  only  on  the   continent,   but  in   the 
"  Balearic  and  Canary  Isles ;  that  of  Palma  and  Majorca  contains 
"  35)000  volumes,  and  that  of  Mahon  nearly  11,000.      As  to  the 
"  archives,  the  entire  history  of  the  country,  of  its  customs,  and 
'*  political  life  may  be  said  to  be  represented  in  them ;  there  are 
**  70,278  packets  of  papers  in  the  old  palace  of  Simancas,  35,000  at 
"  Alcala  de  Henares,    34,000   in  the  archives   of   the  Crown  of 
"  Arragon,  and  97,000  in  the  national  historical  record  office.     At 
"  Valentia,  Corunna,  and  Majorca  there  exists  an  immense  number 
"  of  papers,  manuscript  volumes,  account-books,  and  parchments 
"  preserved  with   care,  and  which  show  the  interest   Spain  has 
"  never  ceased  to  take  in  written  monuments  and  serious  studies. 
"  The  same  pubHcation  contains  also  some  indications  concerning 
"  the  general  state  of  instruction  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
"  islands.     There  are  27,000  infant  schools,  attended,  according  to 
"the  last  census,  by  1,500,000  children;  77  institutions  for  train- 
"  ing  teachers,  and  five  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind.     With 
"  respect  to  secondary  instruction,  there  are  two  estabhshment^  of 
"  the  first  class,   16  of  the  second,  32  of  the  third,  and  14  local 
"  institutions.      There  are  ten  universities  for  teaching  theology, 
"  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  the  sciences,  Hterature,  and  philosophy. 
"  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  special  schools,  of  which 
"11  are  for  the  fine  arts,  one  for  music  and  declamation,  two  for 
"  manu^Ekotures,  one  for  diplomacy,  five  for  commerce,  1 7  for  navi- 
"  gation ;  also  29  boarding  schools  and  1 18  private  establishments. 
"  The  budget  of  public  instruction  amounts  to  22,428,090  reals,  but 
"  the  sums  raised  for  the  same  object  in  the  provinces  and  the 
•  Edwards's  *'  Free  Town-Libraries,"  p.  265. 
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<*  cominimes,  increase  tlie  total  amonnt  expended  on  educational 
"  purposes  to  1 10,000,000  of  reals." 

XI. — The  Utility  of  Free  Town-Libraries  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
Compared. 

It  now  onlj  remains  to  maike  some  general  comparisons  between 
the  yarious  town-libraries  at  bome  and  abroad,  as  to  their  extent, 
aocessibUiiy  to  the  public,  the  extent  to  which  the  public  use  them, 
and  the  class  of  the  books  which  are  read. 

In  size  the  largest  of  the  English  free  libraries  is  that  of  Man- 
chester, having  92,35;  volumes;  Liverpool  has  88,756  volumes; 
Nottingham,  14,130;  Cardiff,  4,643. 

These  figures  are  much  less  than  many  of  the  continental 
libraries.  Lyons  has  121,000 ;  Strasbourg,  181,589;  Toulouse, 
50,700;  Rouen,  112,355;  Charleville,  23,999;  Ghent,  71,350; 
Antwerp,  27,248;  Bologna,  102,860;  Bergamo,  72,000;  Perugia 
25,608;  Boston  (Massachusetts),  152,697.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  foreign  libraries  have  only  reached  their  present 
numerical  superiority  after,  in  some  cases,  centuries  of  growth. 
Manchester  has  acquired  90,000  volumes  in  seventeen  years.  The 
Strasbourg  library  was  founded  in  1631,  that  of  Aix  in  1786, 
Toumay  in  1637.  Many  of  the  continental  libraries  also  profited 
by  the  ruin  of  the  monastic  libraries ;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  liberality  of  citizens,  who  have  bequeathed 
their  collections  to  the  towns  of  which  they  were  natives,  or  with 
which  they  were  otherwise  connected.  Instances  of  similar  dona- 
tions to  English  town-libraries  are  yet  rare.  At  Boston  (Massa- 
chusetts), they  have  thus  acquired  the  large  and  valuable  library  of 
the  late  eloquent  and  earnest  Theodore  Parker.*  They  have  also 
been  enriched  by  various  benefactions  in  money.  The  Liverpool 
library  has  profited  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Brown,  Joseph 
Mayer,  Esq.,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Manchester  has  acquired  a 
small  but  curious  Chinese  library  by  the  testamentary  liberality  of 
the  late  Thomas  Bellot,  B.N.  Such  donations  are,  however,  yet 
unfrequent.  If  we  compare  the  annual  growth  of  libraries,  we 
shall  find  that  our  EngHsh  town-libraries  are  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  those  of  the  continent.  At  Manchester  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  seventeen  years  during  which  it  has  been  open  is 
4,179.  At  Liverpool  they  add  to  their  collection  about  2,100 
volumes  per  annum;  at  Blackburn,   1,200;  at  Salford,  400;  at 

*  When  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Boston  Catalogae "  is  issned,  we  shall  ho 
hetter  ahle  to  appredate  the  worth  of  the  hequest;  in  tiie  meantime  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Wells's  "  Life  of  Fbrker  "  (vol.  ii,  p.  2),  where  he  will  find  some  particulars 
of  this  remarkahle  collection. 
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Sheffield,  i,}oo;  at  Amiens,  400;  at  Bremen,  700;  at  Hamborgli, 
5,000;*  at  Mentz,  1,000  ;  at  Tonmaj,  500 ;  at  Treves,  250. 

Few  of  the  continental  libraries  appear  to  be  open  in  the  even- 
ing. That  of  G^noa  is  a  notable  exception,  and  is  stated  to  be  open 
ninety  hours  weekly.  At  Manchester  the  lending  libraries  are  open 
firom  8*30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  seventy-five  hours  weekly;  and  the 
reference  library  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  sixty-six  hours  weekly. 
This  appears  to  be  the  general  average  of  Enghsh  libraries. 

At  Rimini  they  are  open  fifteen  hours  weekly ;  at  Reggio,  forty- 
two. 

The  extent  to  which  the  libraries  are  used  by  the  public,  may 
be  either  stated  by  the  number  of  volumes  issued,  or  the  number 
of  persons  frequenting  the  institutions. 

At  Cardiff  they  issued  in  1869  17,821  volumes;  at  Birmingham^ 
527,514  volumes;  Liverpool,  1,063,558;  Manchester,  873,648.  At 
Bremen  the  yearly  issue  is  about  8,000  volumes;  at  Hamburgh, 
4,500  ;  at  Mentz,  8,000 ;  at  Toumay,  5,000  volumes.  In  popularity 
the  English  libraries  greatly  surpass  those  of  the  continent.  If  the 
number  of  persons  is  compared,  the  fact  is  equally  prominent.  It 
is  estimated  that  2,172,046  individuals  made  use  of  the  Manchester 
libraries  and  newsrooms.  At  Liverpool  they  have  daily  over  2,000 
readers  in  the  reference  library ;  at  Treves  they  have  about  800 
yearly;  at  Lyons,  about  70  per  day ;  at  Toulouse,  140.  In  all  the 
English  lending  libraries,  a  large  proportion  of  the  issues  consist  of 
works  of  fiction.  In  those  reference  libraries  which  place  novels 
upon  their  shelves,  the  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Winsor  ascertained  that  at  Liverpool  the  issues  of  fiction 
are  33  per  cent,  in  the  reference  library,  and  73  in  the  circulating; 
at  Sheffield  lending  library,  42 ;  at  Birmingham,  40  per  cent.  In 
the  last  named  library  they  have  rigidly  excluded  every  mere  novel 
from  the  reference  library ;  at  Manchester  there  are  very  few,  at 
Liverpool  there  are  over  5,000  volumes.  The  rate  appears  to  vary 
considerably.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey,  at  Birkenhead,  it  is 
only  2  5  per  cent. 

The  same  preponderance  of  novels  over  all  other  classes  of  read- 
ing, where  all  classes  are  provided,  is  found  to  exist  in  proprietary 
libraries.  The  rate  of  the  issue  of  novels  fit)m  Mr.  Mudie*s  esta- 
blishment will  certainly  not  be  smaller  than  from  the  town-libraries. 
Abroad  popular  books  of  this  class  appear  to  be  very  little  supplied, 
and  where  they  are  bought,  their  use  is  systematically  discouraged. 
There  are,  therefore,  no  fair  means  of  comparing  ourselves  with  our 

*  Mr.  Edwards  considen  this  estunate  too  high.  In  1866  and  1866,  there 
were  12,492  *<  works  and  portions  of  worics"  added  to  the  library.  Of  this 
number  1,595  only  were  purchased,  the  rest  being  obtained  by  exchange^  gift,  and 
copyright.    See  Edwards's  "  Free  Town-Libraries,"  p.  281. 
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continental  friends  in  tliis  respect.  The  last  report  of  the  library 
at  Cardiff,  enables  ns  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  class  by  whom 
novels  are  chiefly  read.  The  librarian,  Mr.  Thomas  John  Lean, 
remarks: — 

"  The  question  having  been  frequently  raised,  *  Whether  the 
"  *  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  use  the  free  libraries  for  the  purpose 
"  *  of  mental  culture,  or  simply  to  gratify  a  morbid  taste  for  sensa- 
"  *  tional  and  fictitious  reading  ? '  I  have  carefully  analysed  the 
"  borrowers  and  books  borrowed  by  them  during  the  first  week  in 
"  January,  which  I  beg  to  submit : — 


Theology  and  natural  philosophy 

NatunJ  history 

Science  and  arts 

History  and  biography 

Topography    

Qw)graphy  and  travels 

Miscellaneous  literature    

Jorisprudence 

Commerce  and  statistics   

Education  

Poetry  and  dramatic  literature 

Novels 


Volumes. 


Artimns. 

Middle  and 
Upper  ClasBes. 

11 

4 

4. 

27 

5 

— 

21 

i8 

22 

— 

2 

4 

4 

2 

no 

126 

175 


As  a  rule,  after  fiction  history  is  chiefly  in  demand,  then  natural 
science,  and  in  all  cases  works  of  a  theological  nature  are  little 
sought  afber.  When  the  immense  amount  of  religious  Hterature 
difiused  by  other  agencies  is  considered,  this  last  feet  cannot  be 
surprising. 

In  the  number  of  town-libraries  in  existence,  the  Continental 
States  are  still  in  advance  of  us,  and  also  in  the  size  of  some  of 
these  municipal  institutions.  In  adaptation  to  popular  wants,  and 
as  instruments  of  education,  in  steady  growth,  in  accessibility  to 
the  public,  our  town-libraries  stand  in  the  first  rank.  In  the 
amount  of  work  which  they  perform,  they  are  unrivalled.  And 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  their  usefulness  will  be  very  greatly 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  next  decade.  With  an  extended 
system  of  primary  education,  there  will  certainly  be  an  increase  of 
students  in  the  halls  of  our  town-libraries.  In  Massachusetts  they 
are  said  to  regard  town-libraries  as  the  natural  supplement  of  town 
schools.     They  are  places  where  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
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science  and  literatnre  acquired  in  tHe  primary  schools,  may  be 
increased  in  any  direction  the  student  may  wish. 

Having  now  completed  this  imperfect  attempt  at  chronicling 
the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1850,  and 
also  of  comparing  our  position  with  that  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  facts  of  the  case  seem  to 
me  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future. 

Note. — The  statistics  in  this  paper  are  derived  from  the  official  reporU  of  the 
libraries,  from  a  parliamentary  retom,  from  Mr.  Edward  Edwards's  important  work 
on  "  Free  Town-Libraries,"  and  from  the  **  Seventeenth  Annual  Bepmrt  of  the 
''  Boston  Public  Library."  Mr.  Jnstin  Winsor,  the  present  superintendent,  has  the 
same  catholicity  of  view  which  distingmshed  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Jewett,  and  the 
present  report  contains  information  respecting  European  and  American  lihrarieSy 
which  will  be  very  welcome  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  "  biblioth^nomie."  In 
Triibner's  "  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Becord,"  No.  62,  December,  1869» 
there  is  a  list,  by  the  present  writer,  extending  to  fifty-five  articles  of  books,  &c, 
relating  to  free  libraries,  which  may  be  worth  consulting  by  those  who  desire  to 
investigate  the  subject  further. 
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Table  L — Total  Nvimber  of  Book*  Ittved  in  th«  Liverpool  Libraries. 


Yew. 

Beferenee  Library. 

Lending  Libraries. 

Duke  Street    

1852-53 
'53-54 
'54-55 
'55-^6 
'56-57 
'57-^8 
'58-59 
'59-60 

1860-61 
'61-62 
'62-63 
'63-64 
'64-65 
'65-66 
'66-^7 
'67-68 
'68-69 

No. 
128,683 
129,997 
13^912 
153,169 
166,346 

195»433 
202,534 

195.96a 

297,417 
456,372 
472,010 
420,590 
420,127 
472,102 
578,774 
565,344 
624,619 

No. 

35,978 
99,021 
229,348 
308,200 
391,413 
436,509 
463,712 

489,899 
487,791 
461,080 
432,251 
444,242 
401,374 
420,282 
423,547 
438,939 

William  BroTni  Street  

51 

»,                                     

n                          

jj                           

»                           

>»                           

>i                           

»»                           

Total  

— 

5>6ii,39i 

5,963,586 

I^ote, — ^From  tliis  it  will  be  Been  that  from  October,  1852,  to  3l8t  August, 
1869,  these  libraries  have  issued  11,574,977  volumes. 


Table  II. — Statement  showing  the  Expenditure  in  the  Various  Departments 
to  end  of  Municipal  Year,  Zlst  August^  1869. 

Derby  museum  and  Mayer  gallery  of  national  and  foreign  antiquities    ....  3,184 
Visitors  505,000  per  annum,  William  Brown  Street. 

Free  pnblio  reference  library,  William  Brown  Street,  containing  about  1 

50,000  voltmies,  and  issuing  about  620,000  per  annum j    -'^22 

Two  branch  lending  libraries,  Ghreat  Kelson  Street  North,  and  Upper  "l 
Parliament  Street,  containing  about  40,000  Tolumes,  and  issuing  V    1,545* 
about  420,000  per  annum J 


7»55» 


Summary. 

& 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 7,551 

Extraordinary:  preparing  new  catalogue,  printers* "I 

expenses,  free  lectures,  gas  fittings,  &c j        ^  ^ 

Total  annual  expenditure    8,456 


*  This  item  is  reduced  by  a  sum  of  200Z.  to  300!.  receired  for  fines,  catalogues, 
cards,  &c. 
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Table  UL—Statisttcs  of  Free 


Name  of  Place. 


PopolatioiL 
in 
1861. 


Act 
Adopted. 


Library 
Opened. 


Number  of  Volnmes- 


Beferenoe.      Lending. 


Airdrie  

Ashton-under-Lyne ., 


Bath 

Bebingtonf  

Birkenhead  

Birmingham 

Reference  library 

Central     lending     library- 
Constitution  Hill       „ 
Deritend  „ 

Gbsta  Green  „ 

Adderley  Park  „ 

Blackburn 

Bolton  

Bristol  

Burslem    


Cambridge 
Canterbury 


Cardiff  ... 
Carlisle  ... 
Coventry 


Doncaster  . 
Dundalk  . 
Dundee 


Ennis 
Exeter 


Hertford    

Ipswich 

Kidderminster . 


I4»435 
34,886 


6i,ooo 
296,076 


63,126 

70,395 

i54>093 

22»3i7 


26,361 
*ii324 

3i,954 
29*417 
41,647 


16,406 

",731 
91,664 


11,768 
33»738 

6,769 

37,950 

15,399 


1853 
'69 


1860 


1853 
'52 


1853 

1862 
1867 

1868 


1866 


1866 
'65 
'61 
'66 
'68 
'64 
'60 


1855 
'46 
'62 

1868 

1869 


1855 


1853 
1855 


1,500 
22,495 


6,791 

15.946 

8,300 


3,790 


850 
1,286 


11,301 


11,572 
6,567 
4,487 
3,975 
2,226 

7,879 
8,634 


10,307 


9,369 


Note. — The  principal  authority  for  this  table  is  the  parliamentary  return  just  issued,  bat 
*  These  figures  indicate  yearly  issues. 

t  Bebington  library  and  Park  is  the  pit^rty  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  whose  prixioely 
is  open  free  to  the  people  of  Bebington. 
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Number  of  Issuea. 


Beference.       Leuding. 


10,286 
18,500 


300 
8,147 
2,761 


5,461* 


^  100 


67,121 


25,250 
2,600 
6,636 


89,312* 
60 
17,333 


1,200 


Total 


1,300 


30,362» 

77,406* 


43,750 
2,800 
8,783 
2,761 


44,773* 

17,333 
6,322 


1,300 


Annual 
Coat. 


£ 
4^ 


2,86o 
380 
400 


300 
190 
500 
36Z 


Obaerratiaiia. 


'id.    rate     produces'! 

8iZ.  18*.  3tf J 

Library  not  yet  formed..., 


Not  under  the  Act 

These  figures  are  for  1866 


id.  rate  produces  4,250^. 
id.  rate   


Not  under  the  Act .. 


I  a.  raw  proauces  450* 

fid.  rate.  Headers  and*) 
•<  -visitors  are  1,050  V 
I     monthly J 


Patents  only  

3,172  borrowers . 


95 

474 


Name  of  Place. 


{Museum    and    library 
now  forming  

id.  rate   

Beference  libraiy  only  .... 

25  readers  daily 


Airdrie 
Ashton-under-Lyne 


Bath 

Bebingtonf 

Birkenhead 

Birmingham 
Beference  library 
Central  lending    library 
Constitution  Hul     „ 
Deritend  „ 

Gosta  Green  „ 

Adderley  Park         „ 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bristol 

Burslem 


Cambridge 
Canterbury 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 
Coventry 


Doncaster 

Dundalk 

Dundee 


Ennis 
Exeter 

Hertford 

Ipswich 

Eidderminster 


some  of  its  omissions,  &o.,  hare  been  supplied  from  other  sources  of  information. 

gift  of  his  museum  to  the  people  of  liyeipool  is  elsewhere  noticed.    By  his  liberality  the  library 
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Table  llL-^Statiitie*  of  Free 


Name  of  PItce. 


Popalatioo 

in 

IMl. 


Act 
Adopted. 


library 
Opened. 


Number  of  Yoluine 


Reference.       Lending.  TotaL 


Leamington  Priors 

Leeds    

Leicester  

Lichfield   

Liverpool  

Beference  library 

NorUi  lending  library 

South  „  , 

London  (Guildhall  library) 

lynn 


Maidstone 

Manchester  

Beference  library 

Campfield  lending  library  .. 

Hulme  „ 

Ohorlton  „ 

Ancoats  „ 

Bochdale  Boad    » 


Northampton 

Norwich    

Nottingham  ... 


Oxford  . 

Paisley  . 
Preston . 


Salford  

Stirling , 

Sunderland 
Tynemouth 


Walsall 

Warrington  

Warwick  

Westminster 

Winchester  

Wolyerhampton 


17,40a 

207,165 

68,056 

6,893 

443,938 


4»534 


23,016 
338i722 


3a>8i3 
74,891 
74i<!J93 

27,5^0 

47406 
82,985 

102,449 
14,012 

78,211 

34iOai 

37,760 

26,431 
10,570 
254*623 
14*776 
60,860 


1857 


'69 
'60 


1855 
'52 


1854 
'67 


1867 


1859 
1865 
1851 


1852 
'52 
'57 
'66 
'57 
'60 


1857 


1849 
'55 


1848 


50,000 


40,498 


:  1,424 


7,000 
1,600 


50,000 


14,000 
10,388 

8,589 
8,217 
8,597 


10,190 


•  Seeoirfsv 
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Kumber  of  Issues. 

Annnnl 

Beference. 

Lending. 

Total. 

Cost. 

_ 



26,287* 

366 

/In  1856  lending  Ubraryl 

.     only J 

No  liorary  formed ,..,,,- 

Leamington  Priors 

1      1    1    1  1  1    1    1    1 

35,300 

1      1    1    1  1  1    1    1    1 

s 

100 
4,808 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Six  readers  per  month  .... 
id.  rate  produces  8,66oZ. 

Kot  under  the  JLct 

Lichfield 

Liverpool 
Reference  library 
North  lending  library 
South 

London  (Ghiildhall  library) 

Lynn 

J*  PubUc  library  founded  1 
t     by  Lord  Stanley J 

1    1  1  1    1    i    1    1 

90,115 
123,105 
98,322 
56,077 
94,445 

1,333 

540 

818,100* 
2,093 

300 

5»ooo 
>4i 

Beferenco  library  only  .... 
id.  rate   

Maidstone 
Manchester 

Reference  library 

Oampfield  lending  library 

Hulme                 „ 

Chorlton              „ 

Ancoats               „ 

Rochdale  Road 

760 

J*  800  readers  and  visitors  \ 
' ,     monthly,     i  d.  rate....  J 

Northampton 
Norwich 

— 

— 

14,489 

1,000 

Lending  Ubrary  only 

Nottingham 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oxford 

— 

— 

100 

r  Reference  library  only.  1 
«      Founded  by  Dr.  Shep-  - 
L    herd J 

Paisley 
Preston 

5,300 

6,000 

10,300 

36 

id.  rate    

Salford 

f  Founded  by  Mr.  J.  Mac-  \ 
\     farlane     J 

Stirling 

— 

— 

6,500 

— 

r  Founded  by  Mr.  Cand- 1 
1     U8h,M.P / 

Sunderland 

Act  just  adopted  

l^emouth 

WalsaU 
Warrincton 
Warwick 
Westminster 

123 

479 
37,371» 

3,500 

602 

1,300 

48.846* 

2,000 

270 
142 
108 

Lending  library  only 

id.  tvXq 

11,476« 

In  1866  

Reference  libraiy  only  .... 
Library  not  yet  formed.... 

Winchester 
Wolverhampton 

>.862. 
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The  iNFLiniNCE  of  Price  upon  the  Cultivation  and  Consumptiok 
of  Cotton  durmg  the  Ten  Years  1860-70.  By  William 
B.  FoRWOOD,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

[Read  before  Section  F,  British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  September,  1870.] 

The  visit  of  the  British  Afisociation  to  this  town,  which  owes  its 
great  commercial  eminence  to  the  cotton  trade,  seems  to  be  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  members  interested  in 
economical  science,  to  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by  price 
upon  the  growth  and  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

We  have  witnessed  within  the  compass  of  that  period  the  direst 
civil  war  of  which  history  bears  record — that  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  North  America — a  war  which  not  only 
arrested  the  growth  of  cotton  entirely  for  the  space  of  four  years, 
but  also,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  completely  changed  the  condition 
under  which  it  had  been  produced. 

Prior  to  the  year  1861,  which  marks  the  outbreak  of  the  vrar  in 
America,  we  had  relied  mainly  upon  the  Southern  States  of 
America  for  our  supply  of  cotton.  In  the  year  1860,  the  American 
cotton  crop  reached  4,675,000  bales,  which  was  disposed  of  as 
follows : — 

To  G-reat  Britain   2,669,432 

„  France  5^9»587 

„  Continent 5i5»i54 

Consumption  of  United  States    978,043 

Stock  left  over   227,708 

thus  of  our  total  import  of  cotton  into  this  country  in  1860,  of 
3,366,500  bales,  we  received  2,580,700  bales  from  America,  103,380 
bales  from  Brazil,  109,400  from  Egypt,  9,800  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  563,200  from  the  East  Indies.  The  average  price  of  middling 
Orleans  in  that  year  was  6* 56c?.,  and  of  fair  Dhollerah  Surat  4*3  5<i* ; 
these  would  nett  to  the  planter  in  America  and  the  ryot  in  India 
5c?.  and  3^(f.  per  lb.  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  cotton  import  into 
this  country  was  35,000,000^.,  of  which  27,000,000/.  went  to  America. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  5^  per  lb.,  which  was  the  price  returned 
to  the  American  cotton  planter,  though  rather  less  than  he  had 
received  for  some  years  previously,  was  sufficiently  remunerative 
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under  the  tHen  system  of  labour  and  coltiyation  in  the  Southern 
States ;  the  planters  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  inherited 
their  plantations  and  slaves,  and  the  expense  therefore  in  coltivating 
cotton  was  almost  measured  by  the  cost  of  provisioning  their 
negroes.  No  moneys  were  invested  in  fertilisers ;  as  soon  as  one 
part  of  the  plantation  was  exhansted  by  successive  crops,  new 
ground  was  opened  out;  thus,  while  the  planter  looked  for  the 
natural  increase  in  his  slaves  to  give  him  interest  on  his  capital,  if 
not,  indeed,  to  add  to  his  capital,  he  looked  only  to  his  crop  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  food  and  clothing  consumed,  and  the  balance  was 
profit. 

Great  as  had  been  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  which  had  increased  from  2,355,257  bales  in  1850  to 
4,675,770  bales  in  1860,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  circum- 
stances had  permitted  this  system  of  culture  to  be  persevered  in, 
but  a  few  years  would  have  elapsed  before  the  most  productive  lands 
would  have  been  exhausted. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  prices  netted  to  the  Indian  ryot 
for  his  produce  could  have  been  very- remunerative,  as  our  supply  of 
cotton  from  India  made  very  slow  progress — its  increase  only 
amounting  to  237,000  bales  during  the  ten  years  from  1850  to 
1860. 

In  1860  the  following  was  the  proportionate  supply  which 
reached  our  shores : — 


United  States  sent  ns 

East  Indies 

Egypt 

Brazu 

Turkey    

West  India,  &c 

Total    


Bales. 


2,580,700 

563,200 

109,400 

103,300 

100 

9,800 


3,866,500 


Per  Cent, 
of 

Total  Import. 


76-66 
16-73 
3'i5 
3*09 
0*003 
0*29 


In  April,  1861,  advices  were  received  of  differences  existing 
between:  the  Government  at  Washington  and  the  Southern  Con- 
federation, which  were  followed  by  news  of  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Snmpter ;  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  great  artery  of  our 
cotton  supply  would  be  cut  off,  and  its  value  therefore  rapidly 
advanced,  until  middling  American  cotton  was  quoted  in  November 
If.  per  lb.,  and  fair  Surat  S^d,  per  lb.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
trace  the  fluctuation^  in  value  which  oscillated  with  the  prospects  of 
the  war  being  terminated  at  an  early  period  or  not.     In  October, 
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1862,  middling  Orleans  touched  zj^d.  per  lb.,  and  fair  Dhollerah 
1 7^6?.  per  lb.;  and  onr  total  stock  of  cotton  was  reduced  to  210,000 
bales.  This  high  range  of  values  formed  a  great  inducement  to 
push  forward  cotton  to  this  market;  enterprises  were  formed  to 
bring  out  the  stock  remaining  in  the  United  States  by  means  of 
swift  steamers  running  the  blockade.  India  taxed  herself  to  send 
us  all  the  cotton  she  could  spare,  which  reached  986,290  bales  in 
1861,  and  1,072,708  bales  in  1862,  and  this  was  iiie  only  country 
which  sent  us  any  increase  in  1861,  thus  proving  that  she  had  pre- 
viously kept  back  a  large  quantity  for  home  consumption ;  but  still 
the  extra  supply  sent  forward  was  disappointing,  for  it  was  the 
popular  belief  that  the  production  of  India  did  not  fell  very  much 
short  of  that  of  America. 

We  will  now  trace  the  effect  of  price  upon  production :  the 
average  value  of  fair  Surat  in  1862  was  12  JJ.,  of  fair  Egyptian 
196?.,  and  fidr  Brazilian  18c?.  per  lb.,  being  an  average  increase  of 
150  per  cent,  over  the  average  values  of  1860.  Our  import  in  1862 
was  as  follows  : — 


American    

Brazil 

West  Indies   

Egyptian 

East  India 

Turkey,  &c 

China  and  Japan 

Total   


Bales. 


1,446,000 


Proportion  of 
Import. 


Percnt. 

71,750 

4-96 

133,810 

9*26 

20,470 

1-42 

181,750 

9*12 

1,069,440 

74-01 

14,800 

I -03 

2,980 

0*20 

The  total  import  in  1862  was  533,223,819  lbs.,  against 
1,429,697,450  lbs.  in  1860.     See  Table  A  (Appendix). 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed  there  was  at  first  considerable 
reluctance  to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  as  it  was  felt  that 
directly  the  American  war  ended,  she  would  again  pour  out  her 
supplies,  and  render  cotton  cultivation  in  other  countries  more  or 
less  unprofitable ;  but  as  time  rolled  by  confidence  was  gained,  that 
even  if  the  war  were  to  end  labour  would  be  so  disorganised  that 
it  would  be  at  least  some  years  before  America  could  assert  her  old 
supremacy.  Egypt,  headed  by  her  Viceroy,  embarked  boldly  into 
cotton  cultivation ;  thus  we  find  our  import  from  Egypt  increased 
from  109,400  bales  in  1860  to  335,575  bales  in  1865.  Brazil  was 
hardly  less  active  than  Egypt,  she  sent  us  340,261  bales  against 
1 03; 300  bales  in  1860.  Turkey  started  in  the  enterprise,  and  large 
tracts  of  country  were  placed  under  cotton  cultivation  in  Asia 
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Minor,  and  even  China  fonnd,  at  tlie  liigH  prices  onrrent  in  onr 
markets,  she  conld  spare  ns  141,610  bales,  and  we  had  also  a  largely 
increased  import  from  Madras*  and  Bengal.  But,  strange  to  say, 
Western  India  showed  only  a  slight  increase  on  1861,  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ryots,  and  the  fact 
that  the  dealers,  and  not  the  growers,  had  reaped  the  large  profit 
during  the  preceding  few  years ;  thus  the  effect  of  three  years  of 
high  prices — ^prices  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production — 
was  to  increase  our  supplies  from  other  sources  than  America  in 
the  four  years  from  1860  to  1865  by  1,508,000  bales,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Imports. 

1860. 

1865. 

Increaw. 

of 
Supply. 

Decrease. 

America    

2,580,700 

109,400 

103,800 

100 

9,800 

507,940 

H780 

480 

461,927 
333,575 
840,261 
80,803 
181,120 
956386 
177,882 
131,757 
141,610 

"4»>75 
236,961 
80,103 
121,320 
448,946 
123,102 
I3i»277 
141,610 

Percnt 
16-77 

12*11 

"•35 
2-92 

4-76 

34*73 
6-46 
4-78 
5'«4 

2,118,778 

JBffypt    

Brazil    

Turkey 



West  Indies,  Ac 

flurat „ 

— ' 

Beniml  

ri,  ,  0*"   • 

China 



Total 

8,866,600 

2,755,321 

— 

— 

611,179 

Among  the  minor  sources  of  supply  generalised  under  the  head 
of  West  India,  we  received  cotton  from  Tahiti,  from  Peru,  Central 
America,  Queensland,  Australia,  and  the  West  Indies ;  in  many  cases 
the  produce  of  private  enterprise,  in  others  of  wealthy  companies. 

The  month  of  April,  1865,  witnessed  the  &11  of  Richmond  and 
the  capitulation  of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  which  brought  to  an 
end  the  American  strife ;  but  with  peace  came  also  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  so  impressed  were  all  connected  with  the  cotton  trade 
with  the  conviction  that  it  could  not  bo  produced  by  free  labour, 
and  that  as  freedmen  negroes  would  not  work,  that  the  effect  of 
peace  only  caused  a  temporary  decline  in  prices,  and  middling 
Orleans  which,  on  the  news  of  peace  in  April  fell  to  14^.,  marked 
24£f.  per  lb.  in  October ;  but  even  this  temporary  decline,  occurring 
as  it  did  during  the  planting  season,  produced  its  effect  on  Egypt, 
from  which  country  our  import  in  1866  fell  off  to  167,451  bales. 
India,  however,  sent  her  largest  supply  this  year,  the  result  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  by  railways,  and  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  we  received  from  Western 
India  1,206,600  bales,  besides  a  largely  increased  import  frooi 
Madras  and  Bengal. 
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The  imcertaintj  which  existed  a8  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
Axaerica  tmder  the  new  regime  continued  to  sustain  prices  at  a  high 
level;  thus,  while  our  import  in  1866  was  1)356,952,389  lbs.  against 
1,429,697,450  lbs.  in  1860,  a  decrease  of  only  72,745,061  Ibe. 
=  181,862  bales  of  400  lbs.,  the  average  price  of  middling  Orleans 
was  i5^c?.  per  lb.,  and  of  fair  Dhollerah  Surat  11  Jrf.  per  lb.  This 
high  range  of  values  led  to  great  exertion  being  made  in  America 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cotton  cultivation,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  little  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  it — the  scarcity  was  produced  by  the  war  and 
the  natural  preference  negroes  have  for  a  town  life;  plantations 
could  be  bought  at  a  very  great  reduction  upon  their  value  before 
the  war,  and  therefore  labour  was  practically  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  planter's  way.  By  dint  of  high  wages  and  a  system  of  co- 
operation, by  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  was  given  to  the 
negro,  an  increasing  supply  of  labour  was  obtained,  which  was 
supplemented  by  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  tillage  by  the 
plough  and  mules  for  that  of  the  hoe  and  slave.  Greater  economy 
in  cultivation  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  extensive  use  of  ferti- 
lisers, manufactured  from  phosphates,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston ;  thus,  while  under 
the  slave  system  of  cultivation  a  bale  of  cotton  to  every  2  5  acres 
was  considered  a  fitir  average  yield,  now  on  some  plantations  a  bale 
is  made  from  every  acre  under  cultivation. 

The  crop  in  America,  which  in  1866  was  1,951,985  bales,  was 
this  year  3,035,000  bales;*  and  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  estimates  the  crop  for  next  year  at  3,500,000  bales,  the 
cost  of  production,  which  in  1866  was  lod.  per  lb.,  has  been  reduced, 
and  it  is  now  supposed  not  to  exceed  jd,  per  lb. 

The  year  1866  was  the  last  of  what  may  be  termed  artificial 
prices,  produced  by  the  fear  of  scarcity;  thus,  while  in  1866  the 
price  of  middling  Orleans  fluctuated  from  2  rrf.  per  lb.  to  12  Jc?.  per  lb., 
averaging  1 5|^.,  and  fair  Surat  oscillated  fit)m  g^d.  per  lb.  to  2od., 
averaging  iijc?.  in  1867,  the  fluctations  in  the  value  of  American 
were  only  from  'j^d.  to  1 5 |(f.,  averaging  io|c?.  This  large  decrease 
in  value  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  some  of  our  sources  of 
supply.  Egypt  only  sent  us  in  1866  188,689  bales,  a  reduction  of 
40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1865 ;  the  peasantry  of  this  country, 
ground  down  by  excessive  taxation  and  capricious  laws,  which 
rendered  the  fruits  of  their  industry  so  uncertain  in  tenure,  that 
there  was  no  inducement  to  produce  cotton  when  its  price  would  no 
longer  pay  the  vexatious  imposts  placed  upon  the  grower,  gave  np 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple ;  thus  large  tracts  of  laud  in  this  fertile 

*  Ezdnsive  of  the  quantitieB  taken  for  consumption  sontb  of  the  "P/d/tommc* 
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country  were  laid  waste,  and  land  whicli  in  1865  was  worth  50Z.  per 
acre,  is  not  now  worth  5Z.  The  north-west  provinces  of  India  only- 
sent  ns  169,198  bales  in  1868,  against  346,727  in  1866,  because  the 
Chinese  paid  a  higher  price  than  was  afforded  by  onr  markets. 
China  and  Japan  had  entirely  ceased  to  contribute  to  our  supply, 
and  Turkey,  which  in  1865  sent  us  80,303  bales,  only  yielded 
12,758  bales  in  1868.  Brazil  still  kept  well  up,  cotton  planting  in 
this  country,  which  has  largely  passed  into  the  hands  of  ex- American 
planters,  appears  to  have  become  firmly  seated,  and  in  1868  we 
received  the  large  quantity  of  636,897  bales ;  from  the  extent  of  its 
territory  and  fertiHty,  and  suitability  of  its  climate,  we  expect  to 
see  a  continued  increase  in  the  production  of  this  country,  and 
we  believe  it  will  become  eee  long  a  most  important  source  of 
supply. 

Apparently  greater  endeavours  have  been  made  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  to  plant  a  large  crop  in  Western  India  than  pre- 
viously; thus  the  crop  of  1869  would  have  reached,  had  there  not 
been  a  very  bad  season,  it  is  estimated,  1,400,000  bales,  and  we  hear 
that  the  area  of  land  now  being  pla>oed  under  cultivation  shows  a 
considerable  increase  upon  last  year.  This  is  exceedingly  gratifying, 
because  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  India  were 
hardly  less  than  those  in  America ;  the  system  of  cultivation  has 
been  changed,  and  we  see  the  results  not  only  in  the  improving 
quality  of  the  cotton,  but  in  its  gradual  increase,  better  means  of 
transit  have  been  opened  up,  and  so  by  cheapening  the  cost  of 
Lurriage  to  the  shipping  ports,  the  grower  receives  a  large  proportion 
of  the  selling  price  of  his  crop. 

From  this  brief  sketch  we  have  seen  how  "  price  "  has  enabled  us 
to  tide  over  the  cotton  famine  produced  by  the  American  war.  We 
have  seen  how  potent  and  how  quick  its  effect  was  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  our  globe,  how  the  Japanese  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles  alike  were  aroused  into  activity  to  gain  part  of  the 
prize  that  was  to  be  obtained  by  sending  the  firuit  of  their  toil  to 
our  shores. 

We  have  seen  how  high  values — ^by  recouping  the  fixed  capital 
which  the  planter  has  to  lay  out  at  his  first  outset — promote,  as  in 
Brazil  and  India,  and  even  in  America  under  the  new  regime,  an 
industry  which  might  otherwise  never  have  been  profitably  and 
therefore  successftilly  initiated.  All  those  points  we  know  are 
maxims  to  the  political  economist ;  as  water  finds  its  level,  so  will 
price  regulate  supply,  but  these  maTrims  have  never  been  so  fully 
demonstrated  as  during  the  crisis  through  which  the  greatest  trade 
of  the  world  has  gone  during  the  past  ten  years. 
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Comnimption, 

We  now  turn  to  investigate  the  effect  of  price  on  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  and  cotton  goods.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  cotton 
fabrics  are  used  daily  by  every  civilised  being  on  the  fece  of  the 
globe ;  for  years  and  years  they  have  been  the  cheapest  form  of 
clothing.  English  calicoes  have  gradually  superseded  the  native 
productions ;  and  the  cotton  of  India,  Brazil,  and  Egypt  is  sent  to 
this  country,  to  be  returned  in  a  manufactured  state. 

The  average  price  for  30s  mule  yam  in  1860  was  12^  per  lb. ; 
the  lowest  price  it  had  ever  touched  was  gd,  per  lb.,  in  1854.  The 
average  price  of  8}  lb.  shirtings  in  1860  was  95.  6\d.  per  piece ; 
the  lowest  price  they  had  ever  touched  was  ys.  in  February,  1854, 
when  middling  Orleans  was  ^\d.  per  lb.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1860,  the  cotton  spinners  of  lAucashire  and  Cheshire  had  conducted 
a  very  profitable  trade,  the  result  was  a  large  extension  of  manu- 
facturing power.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton 
factories  in  the  years  1856, 1861, 1868 :— 


Cotton  Factoriei. 

Nomber  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Spinning  Spindles.* 

1856. 

1861. 

1868. 

.  1856. 

1861. 

1868. 

England  and  Wales 

2,046 

162 

12 

2,715 

163 

9 

2,406 

131 

13 

a5»8i9i 
h04h 

a8,35a, 

»»9i5i 

120, 

30,478, 
1,398. 

Scotland    

Ireland  .......... r..., ,.... 

United  Kingdom 

2,210 

2,887 

2,640 

28,011, 

3O1387, 

3*,ooo, 

Cotton  FtctoiiM. 

Number  of  Power  Loomi.* 

Number  of  Penont  Emplojed.* 

1856. 

1861. 

1868. 

1856. 

1861. 

1868. 

England  and  Wales 

276, 

21, 

2, 

868, 

30. 

2, 

346, 

32, 

3, 

34»i 

35, 

3> 

408, 

4i» 

3» 

357, 

40, 

4. 

Scotland    

Trelftnd  ,, 

United  Kingdom 

299, 

400, 

380, 

379. 

45-, 

401, 

*  GOO'S  omitted  in  statisticf  of  loom*,  spindles,  and  persoos  employed,  thns  3o,8l9,  s  95319,000. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase  between  1856 
and  1861  of  677  factories,  2,377,250  spindles,  101,145  power  looms, 
and  72,356  in  the  nnmber  of  persons  employed;  and  as  it  is  calculated 
that  it  takes  35*2  lbs.  of  cotton  per  spindle  to  keep  the  machinexy  at 
work,  the  total  consumptive  power  of  the  country  in  1861  was 
equal  to  1,069,628,823  lbs.,  =  to  51,400  bales  of  400  lbs.  weekly. 
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The  actual  consnmptioii  of  1860  was  i,o68,727,6cx)  lbs.,  eqnal  to  a 
weekly  average  of  20,533,223  lbs.  (Table  B,  Appendix) ;  thus  the 
consmnption  of  cotton  in  1860  apparently  employed  every  available 
spindle.  The  value  of  our  import  of  cotton  in  1860  was  35,000,000/., 
at  an  average  price  of  6\d,  per  lb. ;  of  this  we  re-exported  in  the  raw 
state  5,500,000/.,  and  consumed  28,900,000/.  Table  C  (Appendix) 
shows  ^at  the  estimated  balance  lefb  for  interest  and  profit  of 
mann&ctnre  in  this  year  was  18,078,000/. ;  this  was  the  largest 
profit  realised  in  any  one  year  by  onr  cotton  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers. In  1862,  however,  with  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  all  this  was  changed,  manu^Eicturers  could  no  longer  find 
buyers  for  the  products  of  their  spindles  and  looms  at  prices  which 
vTOuld  leave  them  any  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  margins  between  cotton, 
yam,  and  cloth : — 


Tean. 

Mid.  Orleans. 

Best 

8|»».  Shirtiiigs 

per  lb. 

Margin. 

40b  Mole  Tarn. 

Margin. 

I860 

6-56 

9*o6 

19-17 

24*35 
27-68 

»9'50 
15*78 
10*84 
10-75 

13*85 
13*78 
1^*97 
27-51 
31*00 

24*30 

2i-27 
16*72 

15*63 
15-80 

7*29 
4*72 
o-8o 
3*i6 
3*32 

4-80 
6-49 
5*88 
4*88 
3*44 

11*81 

12*0 

17-81 
27-37 
28*88 

21-50 

20*8l 

15-44 

14*0 

i6*o 

5*25 
2*94 
1-36 
3-02 
1*20 

'61 

'62 

»63 

»64 

1866 

'66 

2-0 

4*  60 
3-25 
.3-64 

'67 

'68 

'69 

The  cost  of  spinning  No.  30  yam  was  4</.  per  lb.,  in  1860,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  capital  employed  and  loss  in  waste,  it 
increased  to  ^d.  in  1866. 

The  shipments  of  cotton  fiibrics  to  our  great  eastern  markets 
had  been  for  some  years  previous  to  1860  very  heavy,  stocks  had 
accumulated,  and  merchants  were  unable  to  obtain  for  them  an 
advance  in  price  equal  to  the  increased  cost  in  Manchester.  Manu- 
facturers were  adverse  to  closing  their  mills  entirely,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  partially:  thus  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  1862 
was  reduced  by  more  than  one-half,  the  total  consumption  being 
only  449,821,000  lbs.,  and  the  balance  lefb  on  the  year  for  interest 
of  capital  and  profits  dwindled  down  to  1,472,000/.;  this  was  the 
worst  year,  as  supplies  of  the  raw  material  increased  again  under 
the  influence  of  high  prices,  so  did  its  consumption,  which  was 
476,445,000  lbs.  in  1863 ;  561,196,000  lbs.  in  1864.  This  year  prac- 
tically ended  the  great  cotton  famine,  which  had  wrought  such  wide- 
spread misery  among  the  operative  classes,  who  were  thrown  out  of 
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work  in  tens  of  thonsands.  Dnring  the  three  years,  ending  Lady- 
day,  1864,  the  guardians  of  twenty-eight  nnions  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts disbursed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  1,937,928/.,  and  the  local 
committees  1,372,454/.,  making  a  total  of  3,310,382/.;  this  is  a 
sufficient  index  of  the  distress  which  existed  at  the  time,  and  which 
was  not  confined  to  the  operatives  only,  bat  extended  to  wealthy 
millowners,  who  were  mined  in  their  attempts  to  keep  on  nuinu- 
factoring  in  the  face  of  heavy  losses. 

Having  so  fer  traced  the  influence  of  high  prices  npon  onr  cotton 
mann£a.ctnring  industry,  we  must  tnm  for  a  while  to  see  their  effect 
upon  other  textile  fabrics.  The  most  nearly  allied  to  cotton  in  sub- 
stance is  linen.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  maau&cture  of 
linen,  and  the  number  of  acres  under  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
Ireland,  increased  from  128,595  in  1860,  to  301,693  in  1864;  for- 
tunately this  large  increased  production  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing that  rapid  advance  in  values  which  the  demand  for  linen  &,brics 
would  otherwise  have  undoubtedly  led  to.  In  the  same  manner  an 
opportune  heavy  import  of  wool  kept  its  value  within  moderate  com- 
pass ;  thus,  while  cotton  averaged  168  per  cent,  higher  during  the 
seven  years  1862-68  than  during  the  previous  seven  years,  flax  ajid 
hemp  were  but  10  per  cent.,  and  wool  24I  per  cent.,  dearer.  This 
comparatively  moderate  range  of  prices  naturally  caused  the  ge^ 
caused  by  the  diminution  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  to  be 
filled  up  to  a  considerable  extent  by  woollen,  worsted,  and  linen 
&brics ;  thus,  while  the  proportionate  manufacture  of  textiles  in 
1866-61  averaged  72  per  cent,  of  cotton,  1 5  per  cent,  woollen,  and 
1 3  per  cent,  linen,  the  proportion  of  the  two  latter  had  increased 
in  1868-69  to  18  per  cent,  respectively,  while  cotton  had  decreased 
to  64  per  cent. ;  this  increase  in  the  demand  for  woollen  and  worsted 
&brics,  though  large,  is  much  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  impoverishment  of  the 
country  by  the  panic  of  1866  and  two  subsequent  bad  harvests ; 
but  even  making  due  allowanoe  for  this,  it  is  astonishing  the 
supremacy  which  cotton  continued  to  exert  over  other  textOee, 
notwithstanding  the  high  oost  of  its  products. 
The  number  of  woollen  spindles  in  work  in — 


1868  was 

'61   „  ....: 

Increase 

„        per  cent. 


T^mnber. 


3>47i,78i 


2,984,089 


86 


118,865 
64,818 


54»047 


88-3 
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1868  was 

'61    „   

Increase  

„        per  cent. 


Number. 


1,678,357 
i,i5^>236 


426,121 


341 


looms. 


35.047 
>  5,347 


19,700 


128-8 


"We  will  now  pass  on  from  the  time  of  dearth  to  that  of  return- 
ing plenty.  We  still  find,  up  to  the  close  of  1869,  the  consumption  of 
cotton  overtaking  the  production ;  and  in  consequence,  a  keen  compe- 
tition was  kept  up  by  spinners,  for  the  raw  material,  which  caused  its 
price — as  compared  with'cotton  textiles — to  rule  comparatively  high, 
and  the  margin  for  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  kept  at  a  low  and 
sometimes  unremunerative  point;  the  bad  trade  since  1860  had 
caused  a  diminution  in  our  manufacturing  power  in  some  sections, 
particularly  Scotland,  the  number  of  cotton  mills  given  in  the  return 
for  1868  is  338  less  than  in  that  for  1861,  viz. : — 

Factories  for  spinning    51 

„            weaving     8i 

„            spinning  and  wearing     48 

Other  factories    158 

Total    338 

But  the  number  of  spindles  exhibits  an  aggregate  increase  of 
1,612,547,  equal  to  a  weekly  consumption  of  1,088,000  lbs.,  or  2,735 
bales  of  400  lbs.  weight,  for  although  several  districts  showed  a 
decrease,  Lancashire  gave  an  increase  of  2,630,423  spindles.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  mills  was  due  to  many  mills  with  old- 
fashioned  machinery,  and  in  out-of-the-way  places,  being  closed, 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  is  accounted  for  by  the 
modem  mills,  completed  during  the  American  war,  being  of  large  size. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  while  American  cotton  was  so 
scarce,  cotton  yam  and  ^loth  had  to  be  manufactured  chiefly  out  of 
Surat  and  other  descriptions  of  short-stapled  cotton.  Spinners 
incurred  considerable  expense  in  adapting  their  machinery  to  use 
these  low  classes  of  cotton,  and  there  was,  of  course,  a  considerable 
deterioration  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  both  the  yam"  and  cloth ; 
various  devices  of  bleaching  and  sizing  were  resorted  to,  to  improve 
the  colour  of  the  cloth,  which  had  a  very  baneful  effect  in  causing 
mildew,  and  thus  the  character  of  our  cotton  manufactures  have 
deteriorated  during  the  past  ten  years ;  it  is  now  improving  again 
under  the  ftdler  supply  of  American  cotton. 

2c  2 
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We  have  called  the  period  subsequent  to  1866  as  one  of  returning 
plenty ;  we  are  compelled  to  use  this  qualified  term,  because  the 
supply  reaching  our  shores  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
for  consumption  and  export ;  fortunately  the  high  prices  which  ruled 
in  1864  and  1865,  greatly  in  excess  of  those  warranted  by  the  relative 
positions  of  supply  and  demand,  so  kept  consumption  in  check,  both 
in  this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  a  sufficient  stock 
accumulated  to  enable  us  (i.e.,  Europe  and  America),  during  the 
years  1867-69,  to  overrun  the  production  to  the  extent  of  791,000 
bales,  or  263,660  per  annum,  without  any  material  advance  in  price. 
On  the  1st  September,  last  year,  however,  stocks  had  been  reduced 
to  such  a  low  ebb  that  we  could  no  longer  have  continued  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  between  the  supply  and  demand  out  of  them ;  it 
has,  however,  happened  most  opportunely  that  the  cotton  crop  in 
America  during  the  past  season  produced  over  3,000,000  bales,  or 
an  excess  over  the  preceding  year  of  800,000  ImiIcs,  thus  not  only 
making  up  the  margin  between  the  supply  and  demand  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  value  of  ir^zd,  for  American  cotton,  but  also 
enabling  us  to  add  to  our  stocks  over  300,000  bales,  so  that  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  at  last  emerging  not  only  from  a 
time  of  famine,  but  from  a  time  of  returning  plenty  to  those  of 
such  abundance  that  we  must  have  a  more  moderate  average  range 
of  values. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  the  value  of  cotton, 
governed  not  so  much  by  the  demand  for  its  products  as  by  the 
anxiety  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  to  keep  on  working,  merchants 
have  found  throughout  that  their  foreign  markets  were  unwilling 
to  take  off  the  quantity  of  cotton  fabrics  shipped  to  them,  except 
at  a  price  which  left  a  loss  upon  the  cost  in  Manchester,  though 
that  price  was  often  below  the  cost  of  production ;  thus  the  keen 
competition  of  spinners  has  caused  us  to  pay  a  much  larger  price 
for  our  cotton  supplies  than  we  were  warranted,  looking  at  the 
price  our  customers  were  willing  to  pay  for  its  products — ^in  short, 
our  supply  of  cotton  has  not  been  adequate  to  our  manufacturing 
power.  In  1860  we  had  spindle  power  equal  to  a  consumption  of 
51,420  bales  of  400  lbs.  per  week;  in  1868-69  we  had  a  spindle 
power  equal  to  the  consumption  of  54,153  bales  of  400  lbs.;  our 
actual  consumption  in  1868  was  47,378,  and  in  1869  45,268  bales  of 
400  lbs.,  and  it  is  this  deficiency  between  the  actual  consumption  and 
the  spindle  power  that  has  worked  so  much  mischief;  the  result 
has  been,  of  course,  to  place  all  manufacturers  of  small  capital  or 
with  old  machinery  in  a  position  of  being  unable  to  manufacture, 
except  at  a  very  serious  loss,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material,  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  goods  produced,  compelled  them  to  sell  their  products  at 
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a  loss,  and  to  frequently  adopt  short  time  with  a  view  of  adjusting 
the  out-turn  of  goods  to  the  demand. 

"We  have  here  the  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  trade  in  Lancashire, 
during  the  past  few  years ;  a  loss  of  from  lo  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent, 
in  the  producing  power  of  the  mills,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
cotton  fabrics  of  50  per  cent.,  which  naturally  very  greatly  restricted 
their  sale.  To  see  how  far  we  have  emerged  from  this  state  of  things, 
we  will  examine  very  briefly  the  consumptive  power  of  Europe 
and  the  Northern  States  of  America,  and  our  probable  supplies  of 
cotton  now  as  compared  with  1860,  in  bales  of  400  lbs. 

Consv/mptive  Power,  in  Bales  of  400  lbs. 


1860. 

1870. 

Snglond 

Bales. 
2,674,072 
1,794.000 

871,114 

Bales. 
2,816,001 

Continent    

1,944,000 
941,000 

America  (Northern  States)* 

Total    

5»339.i86 

5,701,001 

Total  ner  week  

102,676 
5^4-<5 
34»5oo 
16,752 

109,639 
54.153 
37.584 
18,096 

„     England  per  week  

,.     Continent      ,.          

„     America         „          

Supply, 

in  Bales  of  400  lbs. 

I860; 

1870 

(Estimated). 

AiTtericnn     

Bales. 

5.H3.347 

511,000 

60,000 

201,000 

3>ooo 

Bales. 

3,287,000 

1,200,000 

India   

Brazil 

280,000 

Egypt 

205,000 
40,000 

"^oJ  tr"  • 

West  Indies    

Total    

5»9i8»347 

5,012,000 

Per  week 

113,814 

9^,384 

*  The  consumption  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  the  portion  of 
the  crop  taken  to  supply  that  demand  are  not  included,  as  thej  can  be  only  Terj 
approximately  estimated. 
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We  see  from  these  figures  that  our  supply  of  cotton  this  year  is 
still  14*27  per  cent,  below  the  spindle  power  of  Europe  and  the 
Northern  States  of  America ;  the  prospects  are  very  fledr,  that  this 
deficiency,  which  amounts  to  no  less  than  689,000  bales,  may  be 
made  up  during  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months,  as  the  area 
of  land  under  cotton  cultivation,  both  in  America  and  India,  has 
been  considerably  increased ;  but  until  our  supply  of  cotton  is  equal 
to  the  consumptive  power,  and  we  have  confidence  that  such  a 
supply  will  be  kept  up,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  low  prices  whicli 
were  current  prior  to  1861.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  values 
must  return  to  this  low  level,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  force 
of  general  opinion  may  anticipate  the  natural  decline  in  values,  and, 
by  prematurely  forcing  them  down  to  a  low  point,  may  give  a  check 
to  production,  and  further  postpone  that  full  tide  of  plenty  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  this  district. 

Seven  pence  per  pound  for  middling  quality  of  American  was 
considered  the  normal  value  of  cotton  before  the  American  war ;  this 
has  been  so  far  changed  that  it  cannot  even  be  produced  to  sell  here 
under  S^d.  per  lb.  (some  authorities  state  the  cost  of  production  at 
a  higher  figure),  the  economy  efiected  by  the  improved  mode  of 
cultivation  not  compensating  for  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and 
provisions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  immigration  of  Northern 
whites  and  Chinese  coolies  into  the  Southern  States,  the  cost  of 
production  may  be  gradually  reduced  j  but  this  is  a  work  of  time, 
and  the  premature  decline  in  values,  by  checking  the  enterprise 
which  is  thus  reinforcing  the  labour  available  for  cotton  planting, 
might  postpone  indefinitely  that  regular  and  largely  increased  pro- 
duction we  stand  so  much  in  need  of. 

In  the  same  way,  India  has  made  considerable  advance  in  cotton 
cultivation,  though  it  has  been  at  an  increased  cost  of  production, 
and  thus  a  decline  to  low  prices  would  probably  curtail  our  supplies 
from  this  quarter. 

At  an  average  of  about  g\d,  per  lb.  for  middling  American,  we 
think,  sufficient  profit  would  be  returned  to  the  cotton  planter  to 
sustain  his  exertions  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  have  yet  to 
be  surmounted  before  we  can  be  confident  of  a  regular  and  reliable 
full  supply ;  if  we  could  be  sure  of  this  value  being  maintained,  we 
should  be  confident  of  having  such  a  supply  within  two,  at  the  out- 
side, three  years. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  further  inquiry,  has  our  manufac- 
turing power  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  world  for  goods  at 
low  prices  ?  But  this  is  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  that  were  we 
to  touch  upon  it  in  the  most  abstract  form,  we  should  trespass  far 
beyond  the  length  which  the  Association  allots  to  a  paper,  and 
further,  it  would  be  going  beyond  our  original  intention,  the  object 
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of  which  was  to  pass  under  review,  as  briefly  as  possible,  ihe 
writhings  of  a  mighty  commerce  stricken  down  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  cruel  war,  to  see  how  in  such  a  condition  of  things  the  maxims 
of  political  economy  have  prevailed,  how  in  a  large  trade  giving 
employment  to  not  less  than  8,000,000  persons,  and  affecting  the 
personal  interests  of  every  individual  in  the  civilised  world,  "  price  ** 
has  adjusted  supply  and  demand. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  I  would  desire  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  the  Cotton  Statistics  Act,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  form  of  the  returns  given  under  it  should  be  so  far  altered 
as  to  give  us  weekly  the  quantity  taken  by  consumption  as  well  as 
the  quantities  imported  and  exported. 

We  want,  however,  more  regular  and  reliable  information  of  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  country,  we  should  not  be  dependent 
for  the  statistics  of  our  great^est  manufacturing  industry  upon  the 
spasmodic  returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors. 
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APPENDIX, 


Table  A, — Import  of  Cotton  in  the  following  Tears. 

[GOO'S  omitted.] 


Import. 


1869. 


1868. 


1867. 


1866. 


1866. 


Descriptions — 

American 

Braza    

Egyptian  

Gtokey,  &c 

West  India,  &c.   . 

Surat 

Madras 

Bengal  

China  and  Japan . 


Bales. 
1,040, 

186, 

41. 

106, 

1,048, 

318, 

I3i» 


Bales. 
1,296, 

637, 
189, 

i3» 

lOI, 

i»039» 
244> 
169, 


Bales. 
1,226, 

437> 
181, 

17, 
129, 

i»095» 
163, 

250* 

2> 


Bales. 

1,163, 

408, 

167, 

33, 

112, 

1,207, 

294, 

347, 

>9, 


Total  bales 


3,383, 


3,660, 


3,500, 


3,749, 


46Z, 

340. 

334. 

80, 

131. 
957, 
178, 
132, 
^42^ 


2,756» 


Total  weight  in  lbs. 


1,198,355, 


1,296,958, 


i,275,ii7, 


1,356,952, 


965,727, 


Import. 

Descriptions — 

American 

Brazil    

Egyptian  

Gtokey,  &c.  

West  India,  &c 

Surat 

Madras 

Bengal  

China  and  Japan 

Total  bales    

Total  weight  in  lbs, 


1863. 


1862. 


1861. 


1860. 


Bales. 
132, 
138. 
204, 
44, 
23, 
899, 
177, 
153, 
162, 


Bales. 

72, 
134, 
132, 

16, 

20, 
915, 
124, 

30, 
3. 


Bales. 

1,842, 

100, 

92, 

I, 

10, 

907, 
80, 


2,581, 
103, 
109, 

508, 

55. 


1,932, 


1,445, 


3,032 


3,366, 


703,307, 


533,224, 


1,359,823, 


1,429,697, 
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Table  B. — Consumption  of  Cotton  in  the  foUowing  Years. 

[OOCs  omitted.] 


Consumption. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

Descriptions — 
American 

Bales. 
912, 

443, 
183, 

38, 
93, 

959, 

Bales. 
1,112, 

598, 

184, 

15, 

9i, 

801, 

Bales. 
1,066, 

3^3, 

158, 

13, 

99, 

891, 

I, 

Bales. 

931, 

290, 

162, 

27, 

93, 

922, 

10, 

Bales. 

281. 

Brazil    

219, 
297, 
79, 
109, 
876, 
174, 

KfiTDtiftn .,.  .T.,, 

■"oJr*'"""    

Turkey,  &c 

West  Indian.  &e 

East        ,,            

China  and  J^pftn  r  ,  r 

Total  bales    

2,628, 

2,8C2, 

2,553, 

2,435, 

2,035, 

Total  Wfli^ht  in  lbs. 

941,586, 

985,476, 

955,273, 

915,749, 

718,428, 

Average  per  week  in  bales 

Sh 

54, 

49, 

47, 

39, 

Ibe 

18,107, 

18,951, 

18,376, 

17,611, 

13,816, 

Consomption. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

Descriptions — 
Americnn 

Bales. 
120, 
112, 

238, 

16, 

893, 

Bales. 
261, 
101, 

121, 

IS, 
698, 

Bales. 
1,810, 

85, 
109, 

13, 
349, 

Bales. 
2,137, 
"3, 

94, 
6, 

Brazil    

Egyptian  T 

Turkey,  &c J 

West  Indian.  &c 

East        «             1 

China  and  tT&pan 

174, 

Total  bales    

1,739, 

1,186, 

2,366, 

2,524, 

Total  weiffht  in  lbs. 

467,184, 

414,905, 

988,052, 

1,068,728, 

Average  per  week  in  bales 

26, 

23, 

45> 

49, 

lbs 

8,984, 

7,979, 

19,001, 

20,533, 
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Table  C. — An  Estimate  of  the  Weight  and  Value  of  the  Total  Production  vf 

Balance  Remaining  for  Interest  of  Capital 
[OOO't  onitted,  Uim  836,087,  »  83&,OS7.000.] 


Farticniare  at  to  Quantity. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Cottx>n  coniuraed 

lbs. 

1.079,321, 

113,328, 

9^Sr993> 

197,343, 

542,770, 
225,880, 

Iba. 

1,005,477, 

105,575, 

899,902, 

177,848, 
496,284, 
225,770, 

Ibf. 

449,821, 

76,469, 

373,35-» 

88,554, 
324,128, 
39,380,* 

lbs. 

476,445. 
71,466, 

404.979. 

70,678, 

321,561, 

12,740, 

Waste  in  spinning   

Yam  prodiioed 

Exported  

..          in  nicco  ffoods.  &c 

Betained  for  home  conBumption  and  stock 

Particnlart  as  to  Value 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

18«. 

Declared  yalue  of  yam  exported  

£ 

9,870, 
46,248, 
24,470, 

£ 

9,292, 
41,514, 
23,525, 

£ 
7,523, 
38,616, 
3,413,* 

£ 

8,679, 

„             piece  goods,  apparel,  &c 

Estimated  value  of  home  consumption 

49,046, 
2,070, 

Total  value  of  goods  produced  

80,588, 

74>33^ 

42»7a6, 

59.795. 

Cost  of  cotton  consumed    

28,910, 
33,600, 

32,205, 
31,360, 

26,734,  , 
14,520, 

40,689, 

Paid  in  wages  and  other  expenses 

15,690,    i 

Total  expenditure 

62,510, 

63,565* 

41,254, 

56,379. 

Balance  loft  for  interest  of  capital  and  profits 

18,078, 

10,766, 

1,472, 

3.416, 

*  Excess  of  export  orer 


D. — The  Weight  of  Tarns  and  Goods  Produced^  tlie  Qiuintities  Exported 
[000*i  omitted,  thus  178,000,  =  178,000,000.] 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Stock  on  hand  Ist  January 

lbs. 
189,120, 
965,993, 

lbs. 
242,000, 
899,902, 

lbs. 
293,770, 
373,352, 

Iba. 
152,440, 
404,979, 

Vftrn  anfl  Tnaniiffl/^iipefl  nroduoed 

Total  buddIv 

i,i55,»i3. 

1,141,902, 

667,122, 

557,419. 

yuma  and  oroods  exported 

740,113, 
173,000, 

674,182, 
174,000, 

412,682, 
102,000, 

392,239, 
93,000, 

'Rntimated  actual  home  eonsumption .,.,,,..,,,.,, 

Total  deliveries 

913,113, 

848,132, 

514,682, 

485.239, 

Stock  on  hand  8l8t  December    „ 

„    of  cotton  held  hj  the  trade  on  Slstl 

December    J 

in  the  Dorts*  81st  December 

242,000, 

86,100, 

250,549, 

293,770, 

87,600, 

279.207, 

III 

72,180. 

18,000, 

119,667, 

and  cotton,  81st  December J 

578,649, 

610,577, 

335,639, 

209,847, 
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Cott07i  Manufactures  in  Oreat  Britain,  with  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  the 
and  Profits  for  ecu:h  of  the  past  Ten  Years. 

[OOO'tf  omitted,  thai  835,027,  =  82o,037.000.] 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Particnlan  m  to  Quantity. 

lbs. 

561,196, 

78,567, 

482,629, 

71,951, 

332,048, 

78,630, 

Ibt. 
7i8,6<;i, 
100,611, 
618,040, 

98,563, 
377,357, 
142,120, 

lbs. 
890,721, 
115,793, 
774,928, 

134,889, 
490,713, 
149,326, 

Ibi. 
954,517, 
114,538, 

839,984, 

164,276, 
523,582, 
152,126, 

lbs. 

996,197, 
119,544, 

876,653, 

169,410, 
550,093, 
157,150, 

Cotton  consumed 
Waste  in  spinning 
Yarn  produced 

Exported 

„        in  piece  goods,  &c. 
Betained  ibr  home  consumption  and  stock 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Particnlan  as  to  Value. 

£ 

9,467, 

53,100, 

13,740, 

£ 
10,351, 
51,005, 
21,910, 

£ 
13,598, 
66,146, 
23,020, 

£ 
13,690, 
57,382, 
19,363, 

£ 

14,684, 
87,449, 
19,153, 

Declared  ralue  of  yam  exported 

„                piece  goods,  apparel,  &c. 
Estimated  value  of  home  consumption 

76,307, 

S3,z66, 

102,763, 

90,435, 

91,286, 

Total  yalue  of  goods  produced 

52,462, 

18,680, 

47.257, 
23,850, 

51,958, 

31,288, 

41,262, 
33,338, 

40,989, 
34,940, 

Cost  of  cotton  consumed 

Paid  in  wages  and  other  expenses 

71,142. 

71,107, 

83,246, 

74,600, 

75,929, 

Total  expenditure 

S^^^S, 

12,159. 

19,517, 

15,383, 

15,357, 

Balance  left  for  interest  of  capital  and  profits 

production  to  be  deducted. 


ajid  Consumed  at  Home,  and  the  Stock  on  Hand  at  the  Close  of  each  Year. 

pXHTf  omitted,  thn*  178.000,  =  178,000,000.] 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Ibi. 

72,180, 

482,629, 

Ib8. 

40,810, 
618,040, 

Ibt. 

32,930, 

774,928, 

Iba. 

87,416, 

889,984, 

lbs. 

44,5 12, 

876,653, 

Stod:  on  hand  1st  January 
Yam  and  manuiacturee  produced 

554,809, 

658,850, 

807,858, 

877,400, 

921,195, 

Total  supply 

403,999, 
110,000, 

476,920, 
150,000, 

626,602, 
146,000, 

687,858, 
145,000, 

719,503, 
160,000, 

Yams  and  goods  exported 
Estimated  actual  home  coDsomption 

513,999, 

625,920, 

770,602, 

832,858, 

879,503, 

Total  deliyeries 

40,810, 

81,664, 

194,482, 

32,930, 

32,868, 

149,776, 

37,256, 

46,301, 

209,822, 

44,542, 

80,262, 

191,416, 

41,692, 

28,963, 

178,280, 

Stock  on  hand  Slst  December 
f     „     of    cotton   held   by  the   trade   op 
\               31st  December 

„    in  the  ports  3l8t  December 

266,856, 

215,574, 

292,379, 

266,209, 

248,925, 

/  Estimated  total  weight  of  yams,  goods,  and 
\     cotton,  31st  December 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Session  1869-70. 


First  Ordinary  Meetiiig,  Tuesday,  l^th  November,  1869. 

William  Newmarcli,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  G^entlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Gabriel  Goldney,  M.P.         |    Christopher  Weg^elin. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

An  Inaugural  Address  "  On  the  Progress  and  Present  Condition 
"  of  Statistical  Inquiry."     By  the  President. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2\st  Deceniber,  1869. 
William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 


VIZ. 


Alfred  Hutcheaon  Smee. 
Samuel  Ingnll. 
James  Mnir  Davies. 
Cornelius  luglis. 


Dr.  William  Robert  Macaulay. 
John  Oldfield  Chadwick. 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart. 
Hammond  Chubb. 
Hon.  Henry  Xichohis  Duvergcr  Beyts. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

Report  "  On  the  Seventh  International  Statistical  Congress." 
By  Mr.  Samuel  Brown. 

"  On  House  Accommodation  in  England  and  Wales,  in  relation 
"  to  the  Census  of  1871."     By  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  ISth  January,  1870. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  (Jentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

lltudus  Thomas  Prichard.     I    James  Maclagan. 
Henry  Hoare.  |    Josiah  Samuel  Parker. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Statistics  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  from  1814  to  the 
'^  Present  Time ;  and  of  Companies  with  Limited  and  Unlimited 
"  Liability,  formed  since  the  Year  1856."     By  Professor  Levi. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \hth  February,  1870. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Fountain  John  Hartley.        |    John  Hewitt. 
H.  R.  Williams. 
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The    following    Gentlemen    were    elected    Foreign    Honorary 
Members,  viz.: — 

Hon.  David  Welle,  Washington,    I    Clement  Jnglar,  Paris. 

United  States.  |    J.  Sandford,  Boston,  United  States. 

Tlie  following  G^tlemen  were  elected  Corresponding  Members, 
viz.: — 
Hon.  T.  J.  Hovell-Thnrlow,  The  Hague.  |    A.  Mansolas,  Athens. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  International   Coinage  and    Foreign   Exchanges."      By 
Mr.  Ernest  Seyd. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday,  \hth  March,  1870. 

"William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

John  Mutr  Leitch. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Finances  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland."     By  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Bnchanan. 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19th  AprU,  1870. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Salomon  Weil. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  our  Home  Monetary  Drains,  and  the  Crisis  of  1866.'*     By 
Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  May,  1870. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gtentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Felix  Henrj  Gottlieb.        |    WiUianx  P.  Fftttison. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Incidence  of  Local  Taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
By  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  TuesdoAi,  21st  Jimey  1870. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Engene  Absolon. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  Free  Libraries.'*    By  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1870. 


Fortieth  Meetmg  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  at  Liverpool,  14dh — 21st  Septemb&r,  1870. 

Section  F. — Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 

JRre»(fe»<.— ProfcBBor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A. 

Vice-PrendetUs. — Sir  J.  Bowring;  the  Earl  of  Derby;  Dr.  Wm.  Fair;  Principal 
Greenwood;  James  Heywood,  M.A.;  Lord  Houghton;  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote, 
Bart.,  M.P.;  Professor  Bonamy  Price;  Sb  J.  Kay  Sbnttleworth,  Bart.;  Profeaor 
Waley. 

Secretaries. — B.  Dadley  Baxter,  M.A.;  Edmund  Macrory,  M.A.;  John  Miles 
Moss,  M.A. 

Commiitee,—-U,  G.  Bohn;  W.  Botley;  C.  H.  Bracebridge;  Frederick  J. 
Bramwell;  H.  A.  Bright;  J.  T.  Danson;  Henry  S.  Ellis;  F.  P.  Fellowes; 
Rev.  G.  Gould;  —  Grantham;  A.  Hamilton;  W.  N.  Hancock,  LL.D.;  Professor 
Henry;  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson;  William  Hope;  Rev.  Dr.  Home;  A.  Kimiaird, 
M.P.;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.;  A.  J.  Macrory ;  Thomas  de  Meschin,  LL.D.; 
J.  Muroh;  E.  Muspratt;  Lord  Neaves;  J.  H.  Open,  LL.D.;  B.  H.  Ingiis 
Palgrave;  T.  B.  Spragne;  R.  Wilkinson. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  in  the  Section : — 

Thursday,  \6th  September, 

The  FresidenVs  Opening  Address, 

Frank  P.  Fellows, — Our  Navy. 

Oeorge  Campbell,  JD.CL, — The  Duties  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  of  the  Merchants  of  England,  in  promoting  Production 
in  India. 

JDr,  de  Meschin. — The  Impolicy,  on  Economic  Ghx)unds,  of  Convert- 
ing the  I^ational  Debt  into  Terminable  Annuities. 

Friday,  16th  September, 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Coins  in  the  Interest  of  Science.  * 

W,  Westgarth, — On  Decimal  Money  and  a  Common  International 
Unit. 

O,  Johnstone  Stoney,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — On  the  Effect  upon  the  Value 
of  the  Standard  Coin  of  a  Mint  Charge. 

William  Botly, — On  the  Economy  of  Large  and  Small  Farms. 

W,  B.  Forwood. — On  the  Influence  of  Price  upon  the  Cultivation 
and  Consumption  of  Cotton  during  the  Ten  Years  1860  and 
1870,  includiug  the  Period  of  the  Cotton  Famine. 
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Bolert  T,  Saunders. — The  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  affecting  Agriculture,  with  Suggestions  for 
the  Increase  of  the  Production  of  Cotton. 

Saturday,  17th  September. 

James  Sey wood,  M.A.,  F.B.S., — On  the  Aptitude  of  North  American 
Indians  for  Agriculture. 

Thovias  Rose. — On  the  Utilisation  of  Fibrous  Cotton  Seed. 

Dr.  Fankhwrst. — On  the  Policy  and  Provisions  of  a  Patent  Law. 

E.  Benals. — ^On  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Bill. 

Monday,  IWi  September. 

Br.  Wm.  Farr,  F.B.S. — ^Moved  a  Resolution  relating  to  the  Adoption 
of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins. 

B.  WtUcinson^ — Statistics  on  Tobacco,  its  Use  and  Abuses. 

/.  P.  Campbell. — On  the  Tobacco  Trade  of  Liverpool. 

Bev,  John  Jones, — Intemperance — ^purely  with  reference  to  Liver- 
pool. 

T,  A.  Welton. — On  Emigration  and  Immigration  as  regards  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Alfred  Haviland. — On  a  Proposed  Rearrangement  of  the  Registra- 
tion Districts  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
Facilitating  Scientific  Investigation. 

Tuesday,  20th  September. 

Berkeley  HUl,  M.B. — Statistical  Results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 

Acts.     (At  1  o'clock,  P.M.) 
The  President. — To  move  a  Resolution  with  regard  to  the  Approach- 

ing  Census. 

B.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A. — ^National  Debts. 

Wednesday,  21st  Septemher. 

C.  H.  W.  Biggs. — ^Middle  Class  Schools  as  they  are ;  as  they  ought 

to  be. 
0.  Williams. — Local  Taxation. 

Hyde  Clarke. — Proposition  for  a  Census  of  Local  Names. 
John  Patterson. — Remarks  on  Railway  Accounts,  A.D.   1868,  with 
^  /  . .  )i  some  Suggestions  for  Railway  Reform. 
J.  Parry. — On  Baths  and  Washhouses. 
/.  Walter  Ellis. — On  the  Decline  of  Small  Farmers  in  Yorkshire 

and  Lancashire ;  the  Cause  and  Effect. 
Dr.  de  Meschvn. — On  the  Compulsory  Conversion  of  Substantial 

Leasehold  in  Towns  into  Freeholds. 
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I. — Synopsis  of  Local  Taxes  Levied  in  Bateahle  Districts, 

The  following  exhaustive  description  of  this  division  of  English 
local  rates  is  taken  from  the  report  drawn  np  by  the  Eight  Hon. 
G.  J.  Gk>schen,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Local 
TaiMition,  and  recently  issued.  The  amount  of  these  imposts 
severally,  and  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Professor  Rogers's  paper,  ante,  pp.  258 — 263: — 

The  principal  points  upon  which  your  committee  have  sought 
for  and  obtained  information,  are  the  following : 

(A).  The  various  kinds  of  local  rates  wluch  are  leviable. 
(B).  The  purposes  for  which  they  are  levied. 
(C).  The  authorities  by  whom  they  are  levied  and  expended. 
(D).  The  manner  in  which  those  authorities  are  constituted. 
(E).  The  persons  by  whom  the  several  rates  are  paid. 
(F).  The  difference  in  the  scale  of  contribution;  and 
(G).  The  incidence  of  the  rates,  with  respect  to  occupiers  and 
owners  generally. 

(A).  The  various  rates  leviable. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  rates  levied  for 
local  purposes : — 

Class  I. 
Bates  levied  in  primary  districts  such  as  a  parish. 

1.  The  Poor  Bate, 

2.  „  Highway  Bate. 

3.  „  Burial  Board  Bate, 

4.  „  Lighting  and  Watching  Bate, 

5.  „  Oeneral  District  Bate, 

6.  „  Sewerage  Bate, 

7.  „  Towns  Improvement  Bates, 

8.  „  Animal  Contagious  Diseases  Bate. 

9.  „  Church  Bate, 

10.  „     Seivers    „ 

11.  „     General  Seicers  Tax, 

12.  „    Drainage,  Embankment^  and  Inctomre  Bates, 
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Class  II. 
Bates  levied  in  aggregate  districts,  such  as  a  conntj : — 

1.  The  Gotmty  Bates. 

2.  „     Hundred  Bate. 

3.  „     BoTorigh  Bates. 

A  complete  list  of  the  several  local  rates  will  be  fonnd  appended 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Danby  P.  Pry.* 

(B).  Purposes  for  which  the  rates  are  levied. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
statement  show  the  chief  purposes  to  which  they  are  applicable ; 
but  with  respect  to  some  of  them  further  explanation  is  required. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  poor  rate  which  is  applied  specially  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  and  the  remaining  portion 
which  is  devoted  to  paying  the  contribution  required  fix>m  the  over- 
seers for  the  county,  borough,  and  other  rates,  totally  unconnected 
with  poor  relief. 

It  has  long  since  been  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  provide  for 
the  levy,  through  the  poor  rate,  of  the  sums  required  for  many 
other  local  purposes,  owing  to  the  faciHties  aflforded  for  raising  con- 
tributions in  that  manner.  In  the  vear  ended  Lady-day,  1869, 
upwards  of  4,000,000/.  sterling,  out  of  the  amount  levied  under  the 
name  of  poor  rate,  were  expended  on  other  objects  than  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

The  chief  expenditure  which  the  County  Bates  are  intended  to 
cover  may,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  to  be  that  in  respect  of  county 
bridges,  gaols,  and  shire  halls,  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  county 
police.  Bat  there  are  many  other  objects  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  expenditure. 

The  Hundred  Bate  is,  as  its  name  shows,  limited  to  hundreds, 
and  it  is  now  only  leviable  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  damage 
to  property  in  cases  of  riot. 

The  Borough  Bates  are  levied  in  municipal  cities  and  boroughs 
in  which  the  county  justices  have  either  no  jurisdiction  or  a  partial 
jurisdiction  only;  and  they  embrace,  to  a  great  extent,  similar 
objects  to  those  provided  for  by  the  county  rates. 

The  General  District  Bate,  which  is  levied  by  local  boards  under 
the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Acts,  is  applied  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  making  and  maintaining  sewers  and  drains, 
public  streets  and  highways,  and  various  works  of  towns  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  rates  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  several  district  boards  in  the  metropolis  are  for  the  most 
part  applied  towards  similar  objects. 

The  Sewers  Bate  is  not,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply,  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  sewerage,  as  that  term  is  now  understood,  but 
for  works  of  drainage  and  embankment. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  several 


*  See  Seport  of  Select  CommUtee,  p.  291  et  seq. 
VOL.  xmil.     PIBT  III.  2  D 
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local  rates  are  applied,  is  given  in  the  statement  handed  in  by 
Mr.  Fry,  and  already  referred  to. 

(C).  Anthorities  by  whom  the  local  rates  are  levied  and 
expended. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  principal  local  rates  into  two 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  those  levied  by  one  autho- 
rity and  expended  by  another,  from  those  which  are  levied  said 
expended  by  the  same  authority.  The  former  may  be  termed 
precept  rates. 

1.  Precept  Bates, 

The  Poor  Bate  is  made  and  assessed  by  the  overseers,  who  are 
annually  appointed  by  the  justices ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  is  expended  by  them  or  subject  to  their  control. 

The  sums  required  by  the  guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
are  contributed  upon  the  orders  of  the  guardians,  which  orders  the 
overseers  themselves  have  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 

In  like  manner,  the  sums  required  for  the  county  rate  are  paid 
over  to  the  county  treasurer  by  the  overseers,  sometimes  directly, 
but  generally  through  the  board  of  guardians,  upon  the  precepts  of 
the  county  justices.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  hundred  rate. 

The  Borough  Bate  also,  whether  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate,  or 
levied  as  a  separate  rate,  is  paid  over  by  the  overseers  upon  the 
precept  of  the  town  council. 

The  Highway  Bate,  in  highway  districts,  is  paid  by  the  overseenr 
out  of  the  poor  rate,  except  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  when  the 
rate  is  levied  by  the  waywarden,  and  paid  over  by  him  on  the  pre- 
cept of  the  highway  board. 

The  Bvjrial  Board  Bate  is  paid  by  the  overseers,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  burial  board,  in  those  cases  where  the  board  is  elected  under 
the  Burial  Acts.  In  other  cases  it  is  either  collected  as  a  separate 
rate,  or  paid  out  of  the  general  rate  of  the  authority  acting  as  the 
burial  board. 

The  Lighting  and  Watching  Bate  is  levied  in  parishes  which  have 
adopted  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV,  cap.  90. 

The  expenditure  under  thia  Act  is  under  the  control  of  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  ratepayers,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  a  limit  is 
annually  fixed  by  the  ratepayers,  beyond  which  no  expenditure  can 
be  incurred.  The  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure  is 
raised  by  the  overseers,  who,  upon  the  order  of  the  inspectors,  levy 
a  separate  rate  for  the  purpose. 

The  Library  and  Musewnv  Bate,  and  the  Baths  and  Washhmisea 
Bate,  are  sometimes  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate,  which  is  itself  a 
precept  rate,  and  sometimes  assessed  separately  as  precept  rates. 
In  other  cases  they  are  paid  out  of  the  general  rate  of  Improvements 
Commissioners,  or  other  local  boards,  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  levied  by  the  authority  directly  entrusted  with  their  expen- 
diture. 

The  following  rates  also  come  within  the  category  of  precept 
rates,  viz.: — 

(a).  The  Consolidated  Baie  of  the  MetropoUt^m  Board  of  Works. 
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(h).  Bates  for  defraying  the  exfpenses  of  district  hoards  and  vestries 
under  tJie  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 

(c).  The  Metropolitan  Police  Bate. 

The  Consolidated  Bate  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worlis  is  con- 
tributed upon  the  precept  of  the  board  by  the  several  district  boards 
and  yestries  in  the  metropolis,  who  in  their  tnm  obtain  the  snms 
required  bj  them  both  for  this  rate  and  the  rates  expended  by 
themselves  by  precepts  addressed  to  the  overseers.  In  the  case  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  precept  for  the  consolidated  rate  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Worics  is  addressed  to  the  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  rate  in  places  where  no  poor  rate  is 
levied. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Bate  is  paid  by  the  overseers  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police. 

2.  Boies  other  thaai  Precept  Bates. 

The  Highway  Bate,  when  levied  in  parishes  not  within  a  high- 
way district,  is  made  and  assessed  by  the  surveyor  of  highways, 
who  is  annually  appointed  by  the  vestry.  The  vestry,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  direct  control  over  the  expenditure,  and  the 
only  checks  upon  the  surveyor  are  his  annual  appointment,  and  the 
power  which  the  justices  possess  of  disallowing  improper  items  in 
ids  accounts. 

The  Church  Bate,  which  no  longer  exists  as  a  compulsory  rate, 
except  where  it  is  continued  for  the  purposes  of  liquidating  existing 
charges,  is  made  and  collected  by  the  churchwardens  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  vestry. 

The  Sewers  Bate  and  the  General  Sewers  Tax  are  levied  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  appointed  under  the  23  Henry  VIII, 
cap.  5,  and  are  collected  by  officers  specially  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Braina^e,  Emhanhment,  and  Inclosv/re  Bates  are  levied  and 
expended  under  various  local  Acts  by  the  local  authorities  consti- 
tuted by  those  Acts. 

The  General  District  Bate  is  levied  by  local  boards  constituted 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Act. 

The  Tou^ns  Improvement  Bates,  in  like  manner,  are  levied  by 
Improvement  Commissioners  appointed  under  various  local  Acts^ 
and  the  Towns  Improvement  and  Police  Clauses  Act  (1847),  where 
those  Acts  have  been  adopted. 

[It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  the  taxes  named 
above,  a  considerable  revenue  is  obtained  for  local  objects  from. 
turnpike  trusts,  harbour  dues,  tolls,  &c.  In  the  metropolis  a  large 
income  is  derived  from  the  coal  and  wine  duties  gathered  by  the 
city  of  London. — Ed.  S.  /.] 
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IL — Ocld  Standard  for  an  International  Coinage. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Economist  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hendriks  on  the  29th  June  last : — 

"  The  following  details,  hased  upon  public  and  other  sources  of  information, 
may  interest  your  readers  in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
High  Council  of  Commerce,  now  shortly  expected : — 

"  The  main  questions  considered  were  as  follows : — (1).  Would  the  coinage  of  a 
French  25-iTanc  gold  piece  be  useftil  ?  (2).  Would  the  adoption  of  a  single  gold 
standard  be  preferable  to  the  existing  double  or  alternate  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  P  (3).  In  case  of  affirmation  of  the  superiority  of  the  single  standard,  what 
measures  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  mlver  5-fTanc  pieces,  the  only  subnst* 
ing  representative  of  the  double  standard  in  the  monetaiy  system  of  France. 

"  The  witnesses  were  thirty-seven  in  number.  They  included  men  representing 
all  shades  of  opinion.  As  a  proof  of  the  impartiality  with  which  the  inquiry  was 
conducted,  it  suffices  to  mention  that  the  roll  of  witnesses  includes  the  names  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  M.  Rouland,  and  three  of  the  Regents,  de  Warn, 
de  Rothschild,  de  Plceuc;  Messrs.  Le  Touz^  Lalou,  Carlhian,  Hendriks,  Andr6» 
Feer-Herzog,  Seyd,  Tolhausen,  Wolowski,  Bkise  des  Vosges,  Verd^Delisle,  L^oo, 
Levasseur  (of  the  Institute),  Clement-Juglar,  Broch  (Minister  of  Norway),  Barthe- 
lemy  St.  Hilaire  (deputy),  J.  Gamier,  Wallenberg  (director  of  the  Bank  of  Stock- 
holm), Marquis  d'Audiffiret,  Sacerdoti  (of  P^ua),  &c  An  analysb  of  the  evidence 
of  the  thirty-seven  i/v'itnesses  shows  that  thirty  were  in  favour,  and  seven  opposed, 
to  the  striking  of  a  2  5 -franc  piece.  And  on  the  question  of  a  single  gold  standard 
twenty-three  were  in  its  favour,  twelve  against,  and  two  doubtful. 

"  The  High  Council  consisted  of  ministers  and  high  functionaries,  with  the 
addition  of  special  commissioners  representing  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
results  of  their  voting  show  that  they  have  agreed  with  the  majority  of  tlie 
witnesses,  and  have  adopted  their  recommendations.  Messrs.  de  Lavenay,  Michel 
Chevalier,  Marshal  VaiUant  (Minister  of  the  Emperor's  household),  Barbet,  Bonnet, 
Ozenne,  Picard,  Bordet,  Audibert,  De  Paiieu  (Minister  President  of  the  Council  of 
State),  Vitu,  Darimon,  Am^,  have  voted  for  the  single  gold  standard,  which  they 
consider  indispensable  for  the  future  of  monetary  unions.  The  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, M.  Louvet,  was  inclined  to  agree  in  this  opinion,  if  a  reform  in  that  direc* 
tion  be  (as  the  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rightly  says  it  is)  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  a  monetary  convention  being  brought  about  between  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  The  only  voters  against  the  adoption  of  the  single 
standard,  and  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  as  regards  the  standard, 
were  ^IM.  Dumas  (commissioner  for  the  French  Mint),  Cornudet,  Zoepfl,  and  Clerc 
M.  Mogne  (the  late  Minister  of  Finance)  did  not  vote,  but  has  expressed  his  views 
in  writing.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  existing 
5-fTanc  silver  piece,  and  in  favour  of  the  25-franc  gold  piece  being  coined  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  as  a  tentative  measure.  But  the  majority  ot  the  Council 
decided  in  favour  of  the  25-franc  gold  piece  without  any  such  qualifications  of 
limited  issue.  Even  some  of  the  advocates  of  a  double  standard  coincided  in  the 
latter  view.  The  exceptions  were  Messrs.  Chevalier,  Barbet,  Cornudet,  Bonnet,  and 
Audibert,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  fear  that  the  2  5 -franc  gold  piece  would  some 
day  oblige  France  to  give  up  its  system  of  counting  in  francs  by  becoming  the  unit 
of  international  account. 
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"  The  questions  of  the  single  gold  standard  and  of  the  coinage  of  a  piece  of 
25  fra,  being  thus  determined  a£Srmatively,  the  Council  then  had  to  vote  upon  the 
demonetisation  of  the  rilver  5  •franc  pieces,  the  representatiTe  sign  in  France  of  the 
double  standard.  This  demonetisation,  which  would  take  effect  upon  considerable 
masses  of  coin,  although  its  amount  has  been  exaggerated,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished very  rapidly,  except  at  considerable  expense,  and  the  attention  of  the  Council 
wns  directed  to  the  transitional  measures  that  might  be  adopted  in  arriving  at  this 
result  without  much  loss,  and  in  avoiding  the  increase  of  this  stock  of  silver  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  existing  legislation.  The  partisans  of  the  single  standard  of 
gold  advocated  the  cessation  of  coinage  of  the  5-firanc  pieces  of  silver,  ns  an 
unlimited  issue  of  them  could  not  co-exist  with  a  single  standard.  The  partisans 
of  the  double  standard  seem,  in  the  person  of  some  of  their  leading  representatives, 
to  have  abandoned  the  rigorous  application  of  their  principles,  and  to  have  indirectly 
admitted  that  the  legblation  respecting  the  double  standard  as  it  now  exists,  pre- 
sents dangers  to  the  monetary  circulation,  for  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Clerc  were  in 
favour  of  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  5 -franc  pieces,  and  M.  Comudet  of 
limiting  their  issue.  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  although  he  voted  for  the  single  gold 
standard,  recommended  the  unlimited  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces  of  their  present 
weight  and  fineness  as  a  commercial  money,  without  legal  tender  in  the  interior  of 
France,  basing  his  recommendation  on  the  demands  of  the  Oriental  commerce 
of  the  future  being  likely  to  call  for  coins  of  this  type. 

"  The  Council  differed  from  M.  Chevalier,  for  it  voted  by  a  large  mf\jority  the 
discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  silver  5-franc  pieces.  As  to  the  pieces  still  in 
circulation,  it  was  suggested  by  M.  de  Lavenay,  President  of  a  Section  of  the 
Council  of  State,  that  the  legal  tender  of  silver  5-franc  pieces  might,  as  a  transi- 
tional measure,  be  limited  to  sums  under  100  frs.  The  Council  appear,  however, 
to  liave  been  in  favour  of  preserving  the  unlimited  l^al  tender  of  the  existing 
stock  of  silver  5-fTanc  pieces,  as  a  temporary  measure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  diflScul- 
lies  that  would  otherwise  arise  as  between  the  Bank  and  Treasury  in  France, 
leaving  it  to  trade  to  exhaust  by  degrees,  for  purposes  of  export  trade  and  of  manu- 
facture, the  over  supply  of  silver  coin  now  existing  in  France.  Thus  the  demone- 
tisation of  the  5-franc  pieces  would  be  an  automatic,  self-adjusting,  process,  which 
would  not  occasion  any  loss  to  the  State. 

"  The  details  of  the  voting  of  the  Council  are  abridged  from  Le  Fran^ais  of 
Friday  last.  "We  may  assume  the  information  as  correct.  It  now  rests  with  the 
French  Government  to  give  active  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  High 
Council  of  Commerce.  The  publication  of  the  report  will,  we  may  confidently 
expect,  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  solution  of  the  International  Coinage  question 
in  Gcnnany,  the  United  States,  and  England.  The  probability  is  that  not  one  of 
these  three  great  commercial  nations  will  find  it  either  convenient  or  consistent 
with  its  interests  to  remain  outside  the  circle  of  this  reform.  No  sooner  was  the 
English  Coinage  Act  of  this  Session  passed,  than  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  communicating  an  able  report  of  Mr.  John  Jay  Knox  in  relation  to  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  United  States  mint  and  coinage  laws.  A  Bill  had  also 
been  introduced,  in  March  last,  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  S. 
Hooper,  for  reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  to  that  of 
France  and  of  the  other  continental  nations  included  in  the  Convention  of  December, 
1865.  In  Canada  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  reported  that  the  Canadian 
silver  coins  about  to  be  struck  are  to  be  of  a  decimal  character,  and  of  denomi- 
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nations  and  intrinsic  valae  such  as  wiH  serre  for  snbdivistons  of  tbe  proposed 
2  5 -franc  piece,  if  established  as  an  international  standard,  as  well  as  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  f-dollar  (or  half-eagle)  gold  piece,  when  assimilated  to  the  a5-franc 
piece  exactly.  Alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  Prussia  (according  to  her 
oflknal  journal  of  11th  Juno  inst.)  has  invited  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  a 
commission,  including  representatives  from  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Heese,  Brunswick,  Ac.,  to  hear  witnesses  and  report  upon  the  triple  programme — 
(1).  Of  establishing  a  national  and  uniform  system  of  coinage,  based  on  a  decimal 
division.  (2).  Of  creating  a  money  of  gold  for  circulation,  either  upon  the  smgle 
standard  of  gold,  or  else  by  taking  the  fixed  double  standard  simply  as  a  means, 
transtionally,  for  passing  to  a  single  gold  standard,  by  fixing  the  relation  of  value 
between  the  two  metals  at  i  =  15*5,  or  i  =  15*55,  or  even  i  =  15*75.  (3).  Of 
putting  the  German  monetary  unit  into  harmony  with  the  units  of  other  countries, 
either  by  adopting  the  franc  system,  such  as  it  is,  or  else  by  basing  the  system  on  a 
gold  coin  of  the  value  of  25  firs.,  which  would  lead  to  the  following  snbdividonal 
units: — the  gold  thaler  of  5  frs.;  the  gold  florin  of  two-thirds  of  a  thaler;  the 
mark  of  one-third  of  a  thaler.  (4).  Of  introducing  the  gold  crown,  chiming  in 
with  the  metric  sysfcem  of  weights. 

'*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practical  sense  of  the  German  Monetary  Congress 
of  Berlin  will  dissipate  the  illusion  of  the  gold  crown.  Its  signal  practical  fidlmre 
in  the  German  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  discomfiture  of  its  analogous 
decagram  of  gold  at  all  the  Monetary  Conferences  at  Paris,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  want  of  feasibility. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  fnends  of  international  coinage  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  French  monetary  inquiry  of  1870.  Its  meetings 
were  ably  presided  over,  with  dignity  and  courtesy  combined,  by  M.  Lonvet,  the 
Minbter  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  the  utmost  patience  was  exercised  in 
listening  to  arguments  based  on  every  dass  of  opinion.  So  fbll  indeed  were  the 
discussions  on  certain  points,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  nigh 
exhaustively  conducted.  A  few  points  still,  however,  remtun  for  discussion  at  some 
further  special  and  strictly  international  conference,  particularly  upon  identical  mint 
regulations  and  min^  charges  in  all  countries.  A  full  consideration  of  the  question 
of  seignorage  as  a  sustentation  fund  for  keeping  up  the  quality  of  the  coinage  is 
also  essential.  In  England  we  have  experience  of  the  necessity  for  this,  whilst  on 
the  Continent  their  new  and  much  larger  amount  of  gold  currency  has  not  yet  made 
the  question  one  of  urgency.  This  question  has  hitherto  been  more  fnlly  studied  in 
England  than  abroad,  but  signs  of  progress  in  that  direction  wrill  be*  found  in  some 
of  the  evidence  given  in  Paris.  There  is  every  disposition  amongst  foreign  nations 
to  assimilate  tlicir  monetary  and  mint  systems,  and  to  make  mutual  concessions  on 
minor  points.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  we  in  England  may  not  lag  last  in  this  good 
endeavour." 


III. — The  Cenms  of  Irish  Paupers. 

From  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette  ;— 

"  Greatly  exaggerated  statements  of  the  number  of  criminals,  paupers,  vagrants, 
and  such  like  pests  of  the  commonweal  are  not  unfrequently  put  fi>rth.  We  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  attaching  too  little  importance  to  these  troublesome  facton 
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of  oar  Bodal  system,  nor  of  wishing  to  extenuate  the  evil  of  their  existence  hy 
deprecating  exorbitant  estimates  of  onr  dangeroas  classes.  On  the  faith  of  official 
statistics,  it  used  to  be  stated  some  years  ago  that  a  ninth  or  a  tenth  of  the  English 
population  were  paupers.  After  a  while  the  poor  law  authorities  found  that  they 
had  been  counting  their  charges  upon  a  wrong  principle ;  and  when  they  amended 
the  enumeration,  discovered  that  the  proportion  of  the  rate-supported  to  the  self- 
supported  population  of  the  kingdom,  was  scarcely  half  so  great  as  was  represented. 
"  Xiast  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  development  of  pauperism  which  has  been 
going  on  lately,  the  proportion  to  the  population,  according  to  Mr.  Ooschen,  was 
1  in  2 1,  or  4*7  per  cent.  Irish  poor  law  statistics  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  this 
subject.  During  the  year  which  ended  at  Michaelmas  last,  285,378  persons  had 
been  relieved  in  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  The  minority  were  maintained 
in  the  workhouses,  and  about  50,000  were  out-door  paupers.  The  population  of 
Ireland  at  the  last  census  was  5,799*000.  The  persons  relieved  in-door  and  out 
during  the  year  1869,  give  a  ratio  upon  that  number  of  i  in  20 — a  proportion,  as 
we  shall  find,  much  in  excess  of  the  truth,  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  when  both 
the  paupers  and  the  general  population  are  enumerated  upon  the  same  principle. 
For  a  valid  comparison  the  paupers,  as  well  as  the  other  classes  of  the  people, 
should  be  counted  on  one  day.  The  Dublin  office  very  properly  do  this  for  ther 
workhouse  population  by  showing  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers  upon  the 
books. 


dumber  of  Persons  Relieved  in  ike  Irish  Workhouses  during  the  Years 
ended  Michaelmas,  1868  and  1869 ;  also  the  Daily  Average  Number  in 
the  Workhouses  during  those  Years, 


1868. 

1869. 

Prorincea. 

Number  of  Penoni 

Relieved 

during  tlie  Year. 

Arerage 

Baily  Number 

ReUeved. 

Number  of  Persona 

Relitnred 

doling  the  Year. 

Average 

Daily  Number 

ReUered. 

Ulster    

66,394 

89,286 

108,481 

24,792 

11,746 

18,893 

16,916 

6,IZ2 

58,317 
77,246 
79,492 
20,507 

16,276 

MiniRffli*      

Leinstcr 

Connaught    

5,857 

Total 

288,953 

53.677 

235,562 

5^,244 

"  The  number  of  individuals  relieved  during  each  year  was,  therefore,  about 
five  times  the  daily  average.  The  difference  is  easily  explained.  Say,  for  example^ 
that  A,  B,  and  C  are  in  the  workhouse  during  all  January,  but  that  they  are 
replaced  by  D,  £,  and  F  in  February.  These,  in  turn,  fall  into  the  industrial 
ranks,  while  Q,  H,  and  I  enter  the  house  and  remain  there  during  March.  Now,  it 
is  here  plain  that  during  the  three  months  nine  individuals  have  been  relieved  in 
the  workhouse,  but  that  the  average  number  of  paupers  has  only  been  three  daily. 
In  1868  the  diuly  average  in  the  workhouses  appears  to  have  been,  for  all  Ireland, 
1 8  per  cent,  upon  the  agg^regate  number  of  individuals  relieved  during  the  year, 
and  22  per  cent,  in  1869.  The  table  shows  there  was  a  large  decrease  of  indi- 
vidual recipients,  but  only  a  moderate  diminution  in  the  daily  average  during 
1869. 
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*<  We  note  also  that  wHle  the  daily  average  last  year  was  52,244  in-door 
paupers,  the  highest  nnmber  ocenrred  at  the  commencement  of  March,  namely. 
59,024;  and  the  lowest  at  the  beginning  of  September,  namely,  43,657.  The 
relation  of  the  average  to  the  aggregate  pauperism,  varies  in  the  different  provinces. 
Thus  the  figures  for  1869  give  20  per  cent  for  Ulster,  24  per  cent  for  Hunster, 
20 J  per  cent  for  Leinster,  and  29  per  cent,  for  Connaught  Assuming  tlie  same 
proportion  of  the  average  to  the  aggp*egate  pauperism  for  the  out-door  as  for  the 
in-door  poor,  the  daily  mean  of  both  classes  would  be  63,000,  or  about  i  in  90  of 
the  Irish  population.  Therefore  differing  greatly  from  the  rates  computed  upon 
the  aggregate  numbers  instead  of  the  daily  average." 


IV, —  Wages  in  Aiutralia, 
From  the  Melbourne  Argva,  18tli  June : — 

"  During  the  last  month  there  has  been  a  rather  slack  demand  for  labour  in 
most  trades.  This  has  been  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  completion  of  many  of  the 
large  contracts  in  Melbourne  and  the  suburbs ;  and,  as  we  are  now  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  there  are  not  many  fresh  works  commenced.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
considerable  number  of  tradesmen  being  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  at  all  the  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  immigration  to  represent  the  existing  temporary  depression  as  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  labour  market.  At  these  meetings  statements  are  constantly 
made  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  out  of  employment  in  the  various 
trades  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts.  One  speaker  at  a  public  meeting  stated 
that  so  great  was  the  depression  in  trade,  that  one  large  clothing  manufacturer's 
firm  had  lately  discharged  500  girls  from  their  employment  in  one  day ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  assured  on  the  best  authority  that  no  individual  firm  in 
Melbourne  or  the  suburbs,  has  employed  more  than  350  hands,  male  and  female, 
during  the  last  year.  As  a  rule,  really  good  tradesmen  can  always  find  ready 
employment ;  but  a  largo  portion  of  our  artisans  have  only  taken  up  a  trade,  and 
not  been  brought  up  tradesmen ;  hence,  whenever  business  gets  slack,  these  men 
who,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  trade,  receive  as  much  wages  as  the  heak  men,  are 
discharged.  At  present  the  demand  for  ordinary  labourers  is  slack,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather  and  the  temporary  stoppage  of  many  large  public  works.  As  soon  as 
the  railworks  are  commenced,  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  labouring  men.  The 
continued  rain  has  also  seriously  interfered  with  farming  operations,  the  land  bong 
too  wet  to  get  the  crop  in.  The  demand  for  household  servants  has  been  met  pretty 
&irl y,  and  the  rates  are  maintiuned. 

**  Domeitio  servants  for  town. — Housemaids,  20Z.  to  30Z.  per  annum ;  female 
cooks,  352.  to  40/.  per  annum ;  male  ditto,  20s,  to  60s.  per  week ;  nursemaids,  20^ 
to  30/.  per  annum ;  laundresses,  30/.  to  40^.  per  annum. 

*'  For  hotels. — Cooks,  male  and  female,  50Z.  to  looL  per  annum;  housemaids, 
30^.  to  35^.  per  annum ;  grooms,  15*.  to  20*.  per  week. 

"  For  stations. — First  class  married  couples  for  home  stations,  60Z.  to  80/.  per 
annum ;  second  class  ditto,  50?.  to  60^.  per  ditto ;  cooks,  40Z.  to  50Z.  per  ditto ; 
housemaids,  30Z.  to  35^.  per  ditto;  nursemdds,  252.  to  30^.  per  ditto;  grooms,  40I. 
to  5  5^  per  ditto. 

**  For  farms. — Cooks,  30^.  to  40Z.  per  annum ;  married  couples,  40Z.  to  50^.  per 
ditto;  general  female  servants,  30^.  to  352.  per  ditto. 

"  Staiion  Hands. — Married  couples  for  out  stations,  40^.  to  50Z.  per  annum; 
shepherds,  first  class,  35^  to  45^.  ditto;  hutkeepers,  25/.  to  30^.  ditto;  general 
station  hands,  15^.  per  week;  lads,  los.  per  week. 

"  Farm  Servants. — Ploughmen,  1 5*.  to  20*.  per  week ;  horse  drivera^  1 5*.  to 
20S,  ditto ;  ordinary  £Eirm  labourers,  121.  to  14^. 
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"  All  tlio  alwve  servants  are  fed  and  lodged  by  their  employers.  Where  rations 
are  given,  the  following  is  the  scale  per  week  allowed  in  Victoria:  lolb.  to  12  lb. 
meat  (beef  or  mutton),  10  lb.  flonr,  2  lb.  sngar,  and  \  lb.  tea. 

**  The  following  wages  for  skilled  labourers  and  other  tradesmen  are  without 
rations,  unless  where  specially  mentioned : — 

'*  Tradesmen. — Among  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  carpenters,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  employers  that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  bo 
10*.  per  day;  builders*  labourers  (hodmen),  7*.  per  day;  pick  and  shovel  men,  6«. 
per  day. 

"  Tailors. — In  first  class  establishments  good  men  are  scarce,  and  constant 
work  is  to  be  had  at  the  average  of  from  ^l.  to  3^  1 5*.  per  week.  In  second  class 
estabUshments  the  average  earnings  are  from  zl,  los.to  %L  In  factories,  tailors, 
best  hands,  average  zL  10s.  Tailoresses  can  earn  as  follow : — Trousers  and  vest 
hands,  309.  per  week ;  coat  ditto,  35^.;  preesers,  zl. 

"  Clothing  Machinists. — Best,  30*.  per  week ;  ordinary,  20*.;  shirtmakors 
(machinists),  girls,  12*.  6d.  to  17*.;  cutters,  15*.  Sd,  to  30*.;  finishing,  2#.  to  6s, 
per  dozen. 

**  Bootmal-ers. — In  the  best  establishments,  for  bespoke  work,  the  rates  paid 
nre  as  follow: — ^Wellingtons,  14*.  6d,}  elastics,  12«.;  closing,  8*.;  riding  boots, 
back  strap,  24*.  In  factories,  good  workmen  can  earn  from  zl,  to  zl.  1 5*.  per 
week  at  slop  work.     Ordinary  hands  earn  zl,  per  week. 

"  Cabinet  Makers. — In  the  best  shops  the  average  earnings  for  good  tradesmen 
are  9*.  per  day ;  first  class  hands  in  upholsterers*  earn  from  3?.  to  ^l,  per  week. 
In  second  class  establishments  and  factories  the  best  hands  earn  \os,  per  day; 
upholsterers,  9*.  to  lo^.;  polishers,  8*.  to  9*.;  sawmill  hands,  10*.  per  day  of  eight 
hours.     Work  in  this  trade  is  rather  dull  at  present. 

"  Ironfonnders,  Smiths,  ^c. — Smiths  are  paid  per  hour,  and  good  men  can  earn 
on  an  average  10s.  to  14s,  per  day;  fitters,  9*.  to  izs,;  turners,  14*.;  moulders, 
II*.  to  14*.;  pattern  msikers,  10*.  to  13*.;  mechanical  engineers,  izs.  to  14*. 
Shoeing  smiths  earn  on  an  average  zl.  los.  per  week  of  ten  hours  per  day. 

"  Stevedores*  Men, — Lumpers  and  woobtowers  are  paid  i  zs.  per  day ;  foremen, 
J  6s,  The  rate  never  alters,  but  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  broken  time.  Donkey- 
engine  drivers  about  4Z.  per  week ;  engineers  in  tow-boats,  1 61.  per  month. 

"  Painters. — Ordinary  hands  get  8*.  per  day,  but  work  is  not  very  steady  in 
this  trade. 

"  Watchjohhers. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  steady  workmen  at  4Z.  per  week. 
Jewellers,  enamellers,  and  single  engravers  would  find  ready  employment  at  remu- 
nerative wages. 

"  Coopers. — Most  of  the  work  in  this  trade  is  done  by  the  piece ;  the  wages 
fixed  by  the  trade  are  10*.  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

"  Carnage  Builders. — Good  workmen  are  scarce  in  all  branches  of  this  trade, 
and  can  get  constant  employment  at  from  3^.  to  4Z.  per  week. 

**  Grooms  in  livery  stables  get  ft^m  30*.  to  40*.  per  week. 

**  Saddlers  and  Harness  Makers. — The  best  hands  in  this  trade  cam  3^.  per 
week — time,  ten  hours  per  day ;  second  class  (mostly  young  men),  25*.  to  30s. 

"  Bakers. — First  class  workmen  (foremen)  average  3Z.  per  week ;  second  hands, 
zl,  to  zl,  5#.    The  work  in  this  trade  is  ten  hours  per  day. 

**  Gardeners. — First  class  men,  without  rations,  for  situations  near  town,  get 
50*.  to  60s,  per  week ;  but  the  demand  for  best  hands  is  very  limited ;  ditto,  for 
country,  50*.;  second  class  ditto,  near  town,  36*.  to  42*.  per  week;  third  class,  for 
country,  with  rations,  1 5*.  to  20*. 

"  Butchers, — Shopmen  receive  firom  35*.  to  40*.  per  week ;  boys,  20*.  to  z$s, 
per  week  each,  with  board  and  lodging.    The  hours  in  this  trade  are  long. 

"  Plumbers  and  Qasfltters, — Good  tradesmen  find  ready  employment  in  this 
trade,  and  earn  3^  per  week  of  eight  hours  per  day. 

**  Miners, — The  average  rate  for  miners  in  the  Ballarat  district  is  zl.  $s,  per 
week,  eight  hours*  shift ;  breaksmen  get  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  wages.  In 
Bendigo  district,  quartzminers  in  deep  sinkings  for  pit  work,  get  zl,  los.',  ordinary 
quartzminersy  zU  $s,  and  zl,,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work ;  engineers  get 
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from  3/.  io«.  to  3/.;  ordinary  labourers,  5«.  to  6#.  6d.  per  day.  In  Ben^Ugo  a 
great  deal  of  the  mining  is  done  on  tribute.  The  rates  for  B^idigo  and  Ballant 
are  generally  accepted  thronghont  the  country  as  the  criterion  for  quartz  and 
allaml  miners'  wages." 


V. — Shipping  Casualties,  1857-69. 

Mr.  Henry  Jbula  has  kindly  supplied  these  comprehensive  statistics 
of  maritime  accidents  reported  in  Lloyd's  List: — 

The  following  figures  are  gleaned  from  different  Analyses  of  Wrecks  and 
Casualties,  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd's,  the  fourth  i«ue  of 
which  has  just  been  published  :— 

Average  dumber  of  Losses  Posted  on  Lloyds  Loss  Book  for  Four  Periods 
of  Ten  Years  each. 


January  .... 
February.... 

March 

April   

May 

June    

July 

August    .... 
September 
October   .... 
KoTember 
December 


First  quarter 
Second    ,, 


First  half-year 


Third  quarter.. 
Fourth    ,, 


Second  half-year.. 
Annual  total  


Ten  Yean  ending  (incliuire) 


1866. 


409-7 
297-6 
300-9 

226-6 

186-6 
168-8 
163-8 

189-0 

230-7 
383-1 

462-2 

424-1 


3443*1 


ioo8-2 

582- 


1590-2 


583-5 

1269-4 


1852-9 


3443* » 


1867. 


416-6 
291*4 
299*4 
222-6 
188-4 
166-2 
165*4 
178-9 
222-7 
378-5 
479-9 
443-6 


3457-6 


1006-4 
677-2 


15S3-6 


667* 
1307* 


1874- 


3457-6 


1868. 


426-1 
290*7 
289*1 
215-8 
183-6 
163-8 
154-6 
183-6 
224-8 
371-8 
468-9 
447-8 


3420-6 


1005*9 
563-2 


1569-1 


1238*5 


1851-5 


3420-6 


1869. 


409-7 
291*8 
289-9 
201-1 
184-3 
169-8 
162-2 
177*0 
229-4 
354-8 
451-2 
4^-2 


3343-4 


991*4 
646-2 


1536-6 


568-6 
1248-2 


1806-8 


3343-4 


Showing  a  gradual  reduction  of  2*90  per  cent,  upon  the  first  ten  years'  arerage. 
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The  effect  of  greater  rapidity  in  receipt  of  informatioB  appeart  in  the  increase 
of  numbers  in  December,  tbe  almost  stationary  figures  of  January  and  February, 
and  the  gradual  reduction  in  succeeding  months  until  September,  when  the  numbers 
are  again  nearly  identical. 

Strandings  reported  i 


1866.. 
'67.. 


ATera|;e  for  three  years,  1 
ending  1868  incIusiTO  J 


Number 

of 
Strandings. 


8,381 
8,442 
3,084 
8,168 


3,286 


Percentage 

on 

irhole  Casoalties. 


27*51 
29*35 
27-25 


28-52 


Showing  a  reduction  in  1869  of  3*74  per  cent. 

The  CoUinons  in  1869,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  considerable  increase,  the 
numbers  being — 


1866« 


Ayerage  for  three  years,  1 
ending  1868  inclusiye  J 


Number 

of 

Collisions. 


1,958 
2,062 
1,923 
2,185 


1,981 


Percentage 

on 

whole  Casoaltiet. 


16*72 
16-48 
i8-6 
18-82 


17-20 


Ginng  an  increase  in  1869  over  the  average  of  10*30  per  cent. 
The  Misnnff  8kip$  were  as  under : — 


1866.. 
•67.. 
'68.. 


Averace  for  three  years,  1 
endmg  1868  inolusiye  J 


Number 

of 

Missing  Shipi. 


98 
100 

91 
101 


96 


Percentage 

on 

whole  Gasnalties. 


•^4 
•8 
•88 
•87 


•84 


Showing  an  increase  in  1869  of  5*21  per  cent. 
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The  vessels  Abandoned  numbered  in — 


[Sept. 


1866 

*67 

*68 

'69 

Ayerage  for  three  years,  \ 
endmg  1868  inclusive  j 


Number  of 

Vessels 
Abandoned. 


341 
486 
809 


862 


PercenU|;e 

on 

whole  Ounalties. 


2*91 

3-48 
z-99 

2-52 


3-H 


Showing  a  reduction  upon  the  average  in  1869  equal  to  19*06  per  cent. 


VI. — OyTrmastics  in  the  British  Army. 

From  the  Qlohe: — 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  a  report  lately  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  under  the  influence  of  gymuastics  the  British  army  b  increasing  in  activity, 
wciglit,  girth  of  chest,  and  size  of  arm.  To  these  fiicts  commanding  officers, 
doctors,  and  statistics  alike  bear  testimony.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  recorded 
increase  of  weight  and  size  in  many  instances,  that  they  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  individuals  were  young  recruits  whose  natural 
j:ro\vth  has  had  something  to  do  with  theur  vastly  increased  proportions.  At 
Aldersbot,  classes  of  men  from  every  regiment  have  been  continuously  under 
instruction,  and  the  results  have  been  deemed  very  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  sixteen  men  of  the  34th  Foot  showed  the  following  remarkable  average 
increase,  viz.,  i^lb.  in  weight,  3  J  in.  in  girth  of  chest,  }in.  in  the  forearm,  and 
1^  in.  in  the  upper  arm.  At  Colchester  the  increase  was  even  more  remarkable  ; 
there,  in  one  class,  the  average  increase  in  weight  during  the  course  of  three  months 
was  13  lb.;  while  at  Canterbury,  one  young  giant.  Comet  Lysaght,  guned  16  lb. 
in  weight,  3  in.  round  the  chest,  i  in.  round  the  forearm,  and  2  in.  round  the  upper 
arm.  As  may  be  expected,  the  increase  at  the  Military  College  was  even  larger 
than  in  the  army ;  one  cadet  increased  more  than  5  in.  in  girth  of  chest,  and 
another  gained  21  lb.  in  weight;  these  enlargements  are,  however,  to  l)e  attributed 
to  natural  as  well  as  gymnastic  results.  In  India  the  same  system  has  been  tried* 
and  with  success ;  but  then  there  seems  to  have  been  doubts  as  to  the  advisability 
of  practising  the  running  drill,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  it ;  twenty  commanding 
officers  declared  in  its  favour,  and  twenty-four  against  it.  At  Aden  the  medical 
officer  reported  that  the  climate  being  extremely  depressing,  the  running  drill  was 
found  to  caase  great  exhaustion,  and  was,  therefore,  discontinued.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  folly  of  any  commanding  officer  for  a  moment  sanctioning  such 
violent  exorcise  in  such  a  place  as  Aden.'' 
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VII. — Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India, 

From  the  Timee  of  IndiOy  18th  July:— 

«*  The  returns  of  the  *  trade  and  navigation  of  British  India,'  issued  monthly 
by  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Financial  Department,  hare  now  attained  that 
stage  when  they  inclnde,  besides  the  monthly  returns,  parallel  statements  for  the 
latest  twelve  months,  and  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  ktest  of  these  trade  returns  is  brought  up  to  the  end  of  March.  It  thus 
synchronises  with  the  financial  year  both  in  India  and  England.  It  has  generally 
been  the  tables  of  declared  values  that  have  been  referred  to  as  a  test  of  the  actual 
state  of  trade.  When  once  these  values  are  assessed  on  correct  principles — as  \vc 
believe  they  have  been  during  recent  years — it  is  not  only  more  convenient,  but 
more  scientifically  correct  to  use  the  totals  of  values  rather  than  those  of  quantities 
in  comparing  the  progress  or  fluctuations  of  international  commerce.  But  this 
March  return,  in  an  obliging  footnote,  reminds  us  of  a  drcumstanoe  affecting  tho 
comparison  by  valuation  of  the  last  two  years'  trade,  which  we,  in  common  with 
other  writers  on  this  subject,  have  overlooked,  when  noticing  the  decline  in  import 
trade  during  last  year,  mainly  spread  over  the  four  months  April  to  July.  It  is 
this.  In  the  middle  of  March  last  year  there  came  into  operation  the  readjusted 
scale  of  declared  values,  often  petitioned  for  by  our  own  and  other  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  which  rated  cotton  goods  and  the  principal  metals,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
tells  us,  on  an  average  1 5  per  cent,  less  than  for  previous  years.  Therefore  an 
adjustment  to  that  extent  in  the  value  of  these  imports  must  be  made  in  comparing 
1868-69  with  1869-70.  But  we  should  first  extract  the  totals  of  Indian  foreign 
commerce  as  they  stand  for  the  two  years  in  this  return.  And  this  opportunity 
may  be  taken  of  remarking  that  the  simple  and  complete  table  we  have  now  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  constructing,  ought  to  be  found  ready  made  by  our  official  statis- 
ticians on  one  or  other  of  the  two  pages  from  which  we  take  it : — 


Foreign  Trade 

of  British  hvdia. 

Twelve  Months  endinR  Slit  March. 

1868^. 

1869-70. 

Imports — 

Merchandise   

Ss. 

35.99»oi.4i7 
I5»i5.59»544 

Rt. 

3a»9i»75»i98 
i3,95»48>o72 

Treasure 

Total  of  import  trade   

51,14,60,961 

46,88,23,270 

Exports — 

Merchandise   

51,67,62,321 
i,39»55,797 

50,67,95.443 
1,04,23,528 

Treasure 

:} 

53,07,18,118 

51,72,18,971 

Grand  total  of  British  Indiai 
foreign  trade  

£104,217,907 

£98,604,224 

Note. — We  have  not  included  in  the  above  the  re-exports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise—amounting in  1868-69  to  1,385,932^.,  and  in  1869-70  to  1,791,831/. 
It  is  open  to  argument  whether  these  ought  to  be  excluded ;  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  to  include  them  would  be  to  count  twice  over.  As  to  the  coasting  trade, 
large  though  it  be — over  25,000,000^.  in  1869-70— there  can  be  no  plea  whatever 
for  including  it  with  foreign  commerce. 
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"  And  now  for  the  required  adjoBtment  already  referred  to  above.  It  wUL  be 
seen  from  our  table  of  total  valnet,  that  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  1869-70 
ezhibito  a  declension  of  5,583,681^.  as  compared  with  that  of  the  prerioos  year. 
We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  explain  that  5I  millkmB  away ;  but  it  is  not  only 
possible,  it  is  quite  needful  for  the  sake  of  correctness,  to  show  that  more  than  half 
that  decline  is  not  real  and  only  apparent.  The  tariff  values  affixed  to  the  two 
principal  articles  of  our  import  trade,  and  which  form  bases  of  certain  columns  in 
these  tables,  were  maintained,  as  we  have  seen,  at  their  unduly  high  rate  past  the 
end  of  1868-69.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deduct  that  1 5  per  cent,  from  the 
tw6  items  of  cotton  goods  and  metals  imported  in  that  year.  The  total  value 
of  each  of  these  commodities  in  the  two  years  is  g^en  as  follows,  and  we  apply  the 
necessary  deduction  :~^ 


Imparted 

into  British  India  in 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

OoH^on  manufivctunff 

Rs. 

18,85,81,125 

3,8i,35»4oa 

Rt. 

16,27,12,163 

3,5^,64,883 

Metals 

in  these  twol 

foreign  trade  \ 
1-70 / 

Deduct  1 5  per  cent.  . 

22,67,16,527 
3,40,07,475 

i9»79»77,04« 

Beal  increase  in  1869-70 
items   

i9»i7,09,o52 

5x,67,094 

Apparent  decline  in  total 

of  British  India  in  186S 

Deduct  as  above 

— 

3,400,747 



Beal  decline  only  

— 

£a,  181,934 

«  As  the  cotton  manafiu^res  are  necessarily  classed  under  the  various  heads  of 
*  yards,'  *  pieces,'  *  pairs,'  and  *  pounds,'  it  is  not  convenient  here  to  state  the  total 
quantities  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  values,  but  we  may  give  the  two  prin- 
cipal items  :^ 


Fiece  Ooodt — 

Grey 

White    


1868-69. 


Yard!. 
67,78,92,404 

i5»i3»87,759 


1869-70. 


Taids. 
65i5o»39»227 

i4»30,30|27i 


**  As  to  metals,  they  are  scattered  under  many  different  heads,  and  in  those 
monthly  returns  are  not  rendered  under  totals  as  in  the  yearly  statistics;  so  we  can 
do  nothing  here  by  way  of  offering  figures  for  a  comparison  between  the  quantities 
and  values  of  them  in  the  two  years. 

"  Having  done  what  we  could  to  set  the  trade  figures  of  1869-70  in  theb  true 
light,  we  may  turn  aside  to  see  if  these  dry  tables  may  be  made  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  exciting  topic  of  the  day — ^war  between  two  of  our  European  customeis. 
Doubtless  the  conflict  now  declared  will  cause  a  very  real  decline  in  the  Indian 
trade  of  this  year,  even  should  it  rage  but  for  a  few  weeks.  Let  England  remain 
as  passive  as  she  may,  our  direct  trade  with  home  will  be  seriously  affected,  and  in 
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ooimtless  indirect  ways  the  '  war  time '  will  exerdse  an  adverae  influence  on  Indian 
commerce.  Our  trade  with  France  and  North  Germany  will  not  entirely  cease,  but 
it  will  be  very  noaterially  lessened.  The  direct  trade  between  India  and  Germany 
(not  entered  separately  in  the  monthly  statement)  is  very  small,  showing  a  total 
under  ten  lakhs  in  1868.  Our  direct  commerce  with  France  is  connderable 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  give  a  few  particulars  which  may  serve  to  explain 
how  fiar  this  section  of  our  commercial  returns  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  lawless 
outbreak  of  the  French  Emperor.  If  we  have  correctly  taken  out,  from  the  many 
pages  over  which  they  are  scattered,  all  the  items  of  trade  with  France,  our  total 
direct  commerce  with  that  country  is  thus  represented : — 

Trade  between  British  India  and  France,  1869-70. 

Imports  from  Frames —  Es. 

Goods 4M5>96o 

Treasure 37,61,315 


80,27,285 


Exports  to  Francs-^ 

Merchandise   3193162,509 


Total  trade  with  France 4»73f89,794 


**  The  tonnage  of  French  vessels  during  the  past  year  in  and  out  of  our  ports 
was  52,606  entered,  and  84,351  cleared  ;  but  the  tonnage  of  vessels  '  with  cargoes' 
from  and  to  France  stands  at  25,890  and  1,17,203  respectively.  We  observe  that 
our  import  of  treasure  from  France  in  the  previous  year  was  close  on  96  lakhs.  In 
the  period  between  1861  and  1868  the  value  of  oor  trade  with  France  appears  to 
stand  thus : — 

£ 

Exports  to  France 15,716,965 

finports  from   „     « 12,786441 


Total  of  seven  years  28,503,406 


"  We  presume  that  treasure  is  excluded  from  this  account ;  but  no  indication  is 
given  on  that  point.  From  1863  to  1867  the  French  steamers  frt)m  Marseilles 
brought  for  India  a  total  of  treasure  21,050,400^.;  but  this  would  be  largely  on 
English  account.  The  discrepancy  between  our  exports  to,  and  imports  from, 
France,  serves  as  one  illustration  of  the  special  commercial  disadvantage  under 
which  India  labours  in  order  to  provide  the  annual  'tribute*  required  for  her 
imperial  suzerain.  But  we  can  ill  afford  to  see  a  foreign  trade  of  fire  millions 
sterling  interfered  with  as  our  French  commerce  will  be  by  this  mad  freak  of  the 
French  ruler.  No  doubt  a  larger  part  of  our  trade  with  both  France  and  North 
Germany  will  now  be  carried  on  in  '  British  bottoms '  and  by  other  neutral  vessels. 
There  will,  in  consequence,  perhaps  be  a  slight  improvement  in  freight  rates  for 
British  vessels ;  but  this  will  be  very  small  compensation  for  the  general  depression 
that  a  continental  war  must  induce.  Many  other  facts  brought  out  by  these  tables 
are  worthy  of  special  notice,  but  enough  for  the  present.'' 
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VIII.— CWony  of  South  Australia,  1860-69. 

Abstracted  from  the  Australian  Mail  of  the  12th  July : — 

**  The  Statistical  Tables  showing  the  trade  and  oommerce,  the  land  sales, 
immigration,  and  financial  position  of  the  cdony  of  South  Australia  during  the 
year  1869,  give  the  following  particolars : — 

"  The  following  tahle,  shows  the  valne  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the 
following  years : — 


1860 
'66 
'68 
'69 


Population. 


No. 
121,960 

156,605 

176,298 

181,150 


Imports. 


£ 
1,639,692 

2,927,596 

2,238,510 

2,754,770 


Staple  Exports. 


£ 
1,576,326 

2,754,657 

2,603,826 

2,722,438 


**  It  must  be  stated  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  re-exported,  so 
that  in  order  to  know  the  exact  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in  iLe  colony 
itself  the  whole  of  the  imports  as  given  above  must  be  reduced  by  about  a  tenth. 

*'  The  following  statement  of  the  totals  imports  of  1869,  distinguishing  those 
from  Great  Britain,  British  possessions,  and  Foreign  States,  is  interesting  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  competition  and  even  of  the  mastery 
which  is  being  obtained  by  foreign  manufactures  over  our  own  in  the  colonial 
markets.  For  the  above  years  the  totals,  as  fisur  as  South  Australia  is  conoemed, 
are: — 


1860 
'65 
'68 
'69 


Great  Britain. 

British  Possessions. 

Foreign  States. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

939,345 

654,319 

55,028 

1,741,691 

1,034,334 

151,571 

i,4"»509 

696,501 

130,500 

1,630,761 

951,683 

172,026 

"  From  this  table  we  deduce  the  following  facts : — 1.  During  the  ten  years  over 
which  it  extends,  the  imports  reached  their  maximum  in  1865.  2.  The  imports  of 
1869  exceeded  those  of  1868  by  516,260^.  3.  The  imports  of  1869  exceeded  the 
average  of  those  of  the  previous  nine  years  by  489,757/.  4.  The  total  imports  of 
the  last  ten  years  from  Great  Britain  were  58  per  cent-.,  those  from  British  posses- 
sions  37  per  cent.,  and  those  from  Foreign  States  5  per  cent,  upon  the  grand  total, 
which  amounted  to  23,139,889/.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  forei^ 
imports,  although  their  comparative  value  is  still  trifling,  are  increasing  in  greater 
ratio  than  those  from  Great  Britain,  for  in  1869  it  appears  that  the  total  impcnts 
from  Great  Britain  were  60  per  cent.;  from  British  possessions,  34  per  cent.;  and 
from  Foreign  States,  6  per  cent,  upon  the  whole.  Of  the  total  imports  horn 
Foreign  States,  the  tea  and  sugar  alone  exceeded  in  value  100,000/.,  and  the 
timber  45,695/.,  leaving  only  24,443/.  as  the  value  of  all  other  gooda  imported 
from  foreign  parts.  It  appears,  tiierefore,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  market  is  swamped  with  the  products  of '  American  prison  labour,'  or  with 
any  other  foreign  manu&ctures. 
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"  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of  staple  produce  in 
1868  and  1869:— 


Agricultoral   .. 
Horticultural .. 

Dairy  

Animal    

Minerals 

ManufEu^ures .. 

Natural  

Unenumerated 


1868. 


£ 

570,259 

11,786 

8,928 

1,357,325 

619,604 

16,042 

17,847 

1,336 


2,603,826 


1869. 


£ 

895,286 

16,591 

9,758 

1,098,858 

^43,345 

3i|29i 

23»340 

3»97o 


2,722,439 


"  Another  table  is  also  yery  interesting  as  indicating  the  progress  of  settlement. 
A  few  years  ago  Port  Adelaide  was,  if  not  the  only  port,  the  one  from  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  exports  were  shipped.  Now  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  other 
shipping  ports,  viz.,  Wakefield^  Augusta,  Robe,  WiUunga,  Yankilla,  Macdonnell, 
Goolwa,  Wallaroo,  Mannum,  Blanchetown,  Victor,  Milang,  Caroline,  and  Swan- 
port. 

'*  The  first  exports  of  staple  products  which  commenced  in  1838  and  those 
of  the  two  following  years,  consisted  exclusively  of  wool,  whalebone,  and  oil.  In 
1841,  lead,  timber,  and  slates  were  added,  and  in  1842  butter  and  cheese.  In  1843, 
6our,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  vegetables,  salted  beef,  salt,  hides,  barilla,  and  copper 
were  included  in  the  exports.  After  that  the  exports  became  general.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  gradual  progress  of  the  colony  at  periods  of  five  years : — 


Population. 

Staple  Exports. 

Savings  Bank 
Sepoaiti. 

1838   

No. 

6,000 

17,366 

38,666 

76,050 

118,340 

140,416 

176,298 

181,150 

£ 

5,040 

66,160 
466,878 
731,695 
1,356,041 
2,095,356 
2,603,826 
2,722,438 

£ 

'43    

'48   

5»3i3 

54»355 

63,880 

189,143 

312.728 

382,284 

'53   

»58   

•63   

'68   

'69   

"  The  interest  attached  to  the  sales  of  Crow»  lands  seems  to  increase  yearly, 
principally  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  several  colonies  to  induce  the 
settlement  of  the  country  in  each,  and  specially  to  encourage  agriculture.  The 
sales  in  1869,  on  and  after  11th  February,  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  1868-69,  which  authorises  the  purchaser  to  daim  four  years'  credit  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount,  upon  his  paying  also  an  additional  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
purchase  money  at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  An  amendment  of  the  Act 
has  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  extencUng  the  period  to  five  years,  and  in  other 
TOL.  XXXIII.      PART  ni.  2  E 
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reepecti  giving  the  parchaaer  more  liberal  terms,  bot  it  hat  not  jet  been  aaented 
to,  and  consequently  has  not  been  brought  into  operation.  The  following  tablet^ 
compiled  ftom  official  sources,  show  the  laud  sales  in  1869,  distinguishing  those 
sold  by  pubUc  auction  and  priyate  contract : — 


Public  auction    

Priyate  contract 

Deferred  payments 
Agricultural  areas  . 

Totals 


Acres. 


No. 

134*593 

52>4»3 

10,376 

23,663 


221,245 


Amounts. 


£ 
172,628 

54,496 

10,876 

49,012 


286,506 


**  It  should  be  understood  that  the  latter  amount  does  not  represent  the  actual 
sum  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  Act  of  1868-69,  as  stated,  provides  that  the 
purchaser  under  the  credit  clauses  should  pay  20  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money, 
which  is  r^arded  as  interest  upon  the  amount ;  consequently  the  actual  payments 
in  1869  were  only  245,739^. 

**  By  'private  contract'  is  meant  lands  purchased  at  iZ.  per  acre  after  ihey 
have  passed  the  hammer.  Of  such  lands  there  were  open  for  selection  at  the  end 
of  the  year  over  470,000  acres. 

**  llie  average  of  the  yearly  sales  by  auction  and  private  contract  during  the 
seventeen  years,  from  1852  to  1868,  was  180,128  acres,  and  the  average  yearly 
amount  realised  235,3162.  15^.  The  greatest  quantity  of  land  sold  in  any  one 
year  since  the  first  sales  by  auction  was  that  of  1865,  when  316,477  acres  were 
alienated,  for  which  the  sum  of  510,268/.  was  received.  The  total  quantity  of  land 
alienated  to  the  end  of  1869  was  3>99i,i65  acres,  exclusive  of  that  cUsposed 
of  under  the  provisions  of  the  Scrub  Lands  Act,  the  returns  of  which  -  are  not 
published  in  the  Gagette.  The  area  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  the  northern  terri- 
tory, is  estimated  at  245,128,374  acres.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  actual  sales 
have  scarcely  yet  reached  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole  area." 


IX. — Prussian  Agriculture. 

From  an  article  in  the  N'orth  British  Review  on  the  "  Agriculture  and 
Agrarian  Laws  of  Prussia :" — 

"  If  Prussia  has  been  behindhand  in  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  yet 
the  fact  is  known  that  in  1870  the  land  supported  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  in 
1816,  though  a  greater  space  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  the  production  of  plants  for  manufactures ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
advance  that  has  been  made,  when  it  is  added  that  the  excess  of  production  over 
consumption  has  not  decreased,  that  is  to  say,  that  Prussia,  in  ordinary  timet, 
exports  corn.  And  nevertheless  the  country  is  not  reckoned  among  the  most 
fertile,  and  the  seasons  in  the  north  are  by  no  means  very  mild.  The  following 
figures  relative  to  the  actual  production  are  taken  from  the  latest  official  documents: 
-—The  extent  of  arable  land  is  reckoned  at  a  little  more  than  half  the  territory 
(50*7  per  cent.).  This  land  is  cultivated  aa  follows: — Of  100  morgen,  10  are  in 
wheat,  24  in  rye,  8  in  barley,  1 6  in  oats,  3  in  peas  and  beans,  2  in  buckwheat,  3  in 
rape  and  poppy,  12  m  potatoes,  22  in  turnips,  in  trefoil,  and  in  fidbw.    Now  the 
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average  yield  of  lo  morgen  of  wheat  is  redconed  at  87*6  icbeffek  (the  wbefibl 
=  55  litres,  and  the  hushel  =37  litres),  which  makes  ahuost  8  bushels  an  acre. 
This  shows  that  the  soil,  and  still  mor6  the  diooate,  is  not  well  suited  for  wheat. 
Bat  does  it  snit  other  cereals  better  ?  The  mass  of  the  people  eat  rye  braad ;  and 
it  appears  that  24  morgen  of  rye  produce  an  average  of  nearly  189  scheffels.  That 
wonld  be  from  6J  to  7  boshels  an  acre — a  figure  which  is  probably  below  the 
troth.  It  is  incident  to  statistics  of  prodnotion  to  give  figures  which  are  below  the 
mark ;  the  producer  understates  for  fear  of  the  tax.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the 
cattle  that  we  have  information  which  can  be  considered  exact.  The  folkiwmg  are 
the  numbers  for  the  years  1816,  1858,  and  1867 : — 


Horses 

Prussia  as  enlarged 

Horned  cattle 

Prussia  as  enlarged 

Sheep  

Pnissia  as  enlarged 

Swine  

Prussia  as  enlarged 


1816. 


1,243,261 
4,013,912 
8,260,396 
i.494»3<59 


1858. 


1,622,400 

5,527,402 

I5»374.7i7 

ii589»37i 


1867. 


1,878,167 
2,313,817 

5.997,964 
7,996,818 

18,520,780 
22,262,087 

3,802,143 
4,875,114 


*'  The  breeding  and  sdentific  feeding  of  cattle  have  much  occupied  the  German 
agriculturists  and  (as  they  are  now  called)  zootecbnicians.  Some  remarkable 
experiments  have  been  made,  but  of  a  kind  and  method  quite  different  from  that 
of  Bakewell  and  his  rivals.  The  English  have  endeavoured  to  improve  breeds,  to 
produce  good  types,  and  have  succeeded  in  almost  transforming  the  bodies  of 
animals,  and  making  them  more  useful  to  man.  They  have  striven  for  a  tangible 
result  and  have  obtained  it.  The  Germans  have  concerned  themselves  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  why  and  the  how ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  follow  each  particle  of 
nourishment  through  the  intestines,  the  blood,  and  the  muscles  of  the  animals ; 
they  have  investigated  thoroughly,  but  always  without  taking  into  account  the  vital 
principle,  the  relative  value  of  the  different  fodders.  And  if  they  have  thus 
obtained  less  palpable  results  than  the  English,  they  have  contributed  none  the  less 
to  the  progress  of  science.  In  fact,  however,  scarcely  anything  is  yet  definitively 
acquired  in  this  direction.  Only  a  comer  of  the  veil  of  physiology  has  yet  been 
raised;  and  to-morrow  will  perhaps  in  more  than  one  case  reveal  the  error  of 
to-day.  But  these  researches  have  at  least  ijhe  effect  of  popularising  the  methods 
of  rigorous  observation,  and  introducing  system  into  experiments. 

**  The  scientific  spirit  of  Germany  has  found  yet  another  sphere  and  another 
application  in  the«<  industrial  accessories '  of  agriculture.  It  might  seem  stretching 
this  term  too  far  to  include  under  it  tilefields,  brickfields,  and  some  other  industries 
belonging  by  their  nature  to  the  country,  and  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  culti- 
vators. We  also  exclude  com  mills,  oil  mills,  breweries,  starch  factories,  &c.  The 
breweries  were  for  a  long  time  properly  reckoned  amongst  these  accessories,  but  are 
not  so  any  longer,  unless  in  rare  exceptional  cases ;  the  exigencies  of  modem  pro- 
duction have  necessitated  their  general  establishment  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  eman- 
cipated them  from  agriculture.  The  two  industrial  accessories  about  which  a  word 
must  be  said,  are  distillation  and  the  mann&cture  of  beetroot  sugar.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  cereals  and,  still  more,  potatoes  have  been  used  for  distillation  in 
Prussia,  the  refuse  of  this  process  being  employed  for  fattening  cattle.  Distilling 
is  a  delicate  operation ,'  and  the  materials  employed  in  Prussia,  especially  the  potato, 
present  peculiar  difficulties.  And  as  the  apparatus  is,  for  the  most  part,  found  on 
large  pr^qperties,  the  possessors  of  which  are  generally  educated  and  have  money  at 
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their  disposal,  it  is  not  wonderfol  that  science  has  been  often  consulted,  that  its 
indications  have  been  followed,  and  that  notable  progress  has  been  made.  Bat  this 
scientific  progress  itself,  by  requiring  an  apparatus  more  and  more  costly,  and  at  Uie 
same  time  larger  and  larger  (for  costly  machinery  is  not  profitable  except  when 
production  is  on  a  large  scale),  has  contributed  considerably  to  diminish  the  number 
of  disinlleries,  while  it  has  increased  the  amount  of  production.  The  manufacture 
of  beetroot  sugar  has  taken  an  extension  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fore- 
see. In  1836  only  about  half  a  million  quintals  of  beetroot  were  used,  and  at  the 
present  date  (1870)  the  amount  is  about  fifty  millions.  Thus,  in  thirty-four  years 
the  production  has  increased  a  hundredfold ;  or  rather,  as  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
sugar  was  extracted  from  the  beetroot  in  1836,  and  nearly  7  per  cent,  is  extracted 
now,  the  production  has  risen  from  1,089,900  kilogrammes  to  at  least  210,000,000 
of  kilogrammes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  part  science  has  taken  in  this 
progress;  but  in  faumess  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  French  and  Belgian 
chemists  have  contributed  to  it  in  a  very  large  degree. 

"  It  would  be  useful  now  to  test  the  advance  of  prosperity  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural population.  But  here  again  the  want  of  statistics  makes  itself  felt,  and  we 
have  only  indications  to  judge  from.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  population 
has  doubled  in  fifty  years,  being  supported,  nevertheless,  by  the  same  territoiy.  It 
may  now  be  added  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  in  question,  seven- 
eighths  of.  the  population  belonged  to  the  agricultural  class,  whilst  now  more  than 
half  the  population  is  connected  with  other  industries.  The  Prussian  census  of 
1867  showed  that  the  country,  including  the  new  provinces,  contained  23,970,941 
inhabitants,  of  whom  11,527,440  were  occupied  in  agriculture.  Of  the» 
1 1,527,440,  the  actual  workers  were  4,105,362 ;  the  remaining  7,422,078  were  the 
members  of  their  families.  The  census  of  1861,  applicable  to  Prussia  as  it  then 
stood,  gives,  on  a  total  population  of  18,491,220  inhabitants,  753,579  proprietor 
cultivators  employed  exclusively  in  agriculture,  30,194  farmers  under  the  same  con- 
dition, 357,039  proprietor  cultivators  concerned  with  agriculture  as  an  industrial 
accessory,  30,455  farmers  under  the  same  condition.  Adding  the  members  of  the 
families,  this  reaches  a  total  of  4,922,050  persons.  The  number  of  agricultural 
auxiliaries  amounted  to  3,412,672  persons,  viz.,  32,647  managers  and  overlookers, 
13,734  female  inspectors  or  head  managers,  556,773  fiftrm  servants,  herdsmen,  and 
shepherds,  498,869  female  servants,  574,332  day  labourers,  565,064  female  day 
labourers.  Adding  1,089,112  members  of  their  families,  this  makes  4,501,784 
persons.  And,  with  the  4,922,050  masters  and  their  fiirailies,  the  total  thus 
becomes  9,423,834  persons.  One-half  of  the  population  therefore  produced  the 
food  for  the  whole.  It  must  be  supposed  of  the  large  number  of  proprietors  who 
cultivate  for  themselves,  not  indeed,  that  they  are  all  rich,  but  at  least  that  they 
possess  a  certain  competence;  and  that  the  more, since  their  land  produces  sufficient 
to  support  not  only  themselves,  but  also  other  persons  as  numerous  as  themselves. 
The  sale  of  their  surplus  produce  must  procure  for  them  either  an  enhancement  of 
their  comfort  or  an  addition  to  their  capital.  These,  indeed,  are  only  conjectures ; 
but  they  are  based  in  their  turn  on  facts,  such  as  the  gprowing  increase  of  wages, 
the  more  and  more  frequent  employment  of  machinery  and  improved  instruments, 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  increasing  consumption  of 
luxuries,  such  as  coffee  and  sugar.  And  the  evidence  they  rest  on  is  suffidently 
strong  to  enable  us  to  accept  them  as  true.  It  would,  indeed,  be  melancholy,  if 
freedom,  the  recent  discoveries  of  physical  science,  and  juster  economic  views,  had 
not  produced  their  ordinary  effect,  and  resulted  in  that  progress  of  which  they  are 
the  most  powerfhl  agents." 


X. — The  Food  Consumption  of  Paris. 

Abstracted  from  the  Economist  of  17th  September : — 

"  The  novelty  of  the  riege  of  a  city  like  Paris  naturally  gives  an  onosnal 
interest  to  the  question  of  the  supplies  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  there  are  one  or  two 
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aspects  of  that  question  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention.  •  •  •  • 
Fortunately  there  is  no  lack  of  authentic  facts,  which  are  good  as  far  as  they  ^« 
In  consequence  of  the  octroi  an  authentic  record  is  kept  of  the  consumption  of 
almost  eyery  article  except  flour.  The  statistics  are  not  chance  fig^ures,  like  some 
of  our  Board  of  Trade  figures,  collected  hy  people  who  have  little  interest  in  them 
from  others  who  have  still  less,  and  suhjcct  to  no  sort  of  verification.  They  are  the 
statistics  of  the  collection  of  a  tax  where  those  who  pay  and  those  who  receive  the 
duty  have  an  interest  in  not  being  cheated,  so  that  there  can  he  no  practical  error 
in  the  result.  A  short  pamphlet  which  comes  before  us  at  the  present  moment, 
written  by  M.  Clement  Juglar,  one  of  the  ablest  French  economists,*  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and 
it  is  some  of  the  facts  there  detailed  and  reasoned  out  which  we  wish  to  bring 
before  our  readers. 

"  The  information  collected  does  not  apply  to  flour,  but  it  includes  meat, 
alcoholic  liquors,  salt,  and  certain  articles  of  so-called  *  luxury,'  such  as  fish,  eggs, 
poultry,  butter — in  short,  a  very  large  number  of  what  are  practically  articles  of 
first  necessity.  It  also  shows  the  annual  amount  per  head  of  the  duties  paid,  and 
as  the  rates  we  understand  vary  little,  we  thus  get  an  additional  indication  of  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  consumption  in  a  series  of  years.  M.  Juglar  enables 
us  to  repeat  a  considerable  part  of  this  information  in  a  condensed  form.  He  states 
the  variation  in  the  annual  consumption  and  duties  paid  at  certain  dates,  between 
1840  and  1867,  and  we  may  take  the  two  extreme  dates  to  show  what  the  present 
consumption  is,  and  the  wonderful  improvement  indicated  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  Parisians  during  the  last  thirty  years.     The  comparison  is : — 

Duties  Paid  {per  Head), 


All  duties  together    

Duty  on  wine 

„        meat 

„        eatables  (including  meat) 


1840. 


£    s,    d, 
16    9^ 


-  8  lOi 
-87 

-  4  11 


1867. 


£     8. 

2       3 


17  7 
5  8 
7      7 


Quantities  Consumed  {per  Head), 


Alcoholic  Liquors — 

Wines  in  wood   

„        bottle 

Spirits 

Beer     

Butcher  Meat — 

From  the  slaughter-houses  and  imported 

Meat  sold  by  auction 

Pork    

Salt 


*  Les  Consummations  de  Paris  et  I'Octroi.  Par  Clement  Juglar.  Extrait  du 
JowmaL  des  Economstes,  Num^  de  Mars,  1870.  Paris :  Quillaumin  et  Cie., 
Editeurs. 
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Valtte  of  Oooda  Sold  {per  Head), 


Eggs    

Butter 

Saltwater  fieli  ... 
Freshwater  fish 

Poultry    

Ojsters 


1840. 


1870. 


».  d. 

*.    d. 

4    8   - 

7     9 

10    2 

13     6 

4    5 

7     4 

-    6 

-  loi 

6    8 

15     6 

1     1 

-  ici 

*'  A  table  like  thk  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  quantities  which  Paris  can  con- 
some.  The  population  is  one  which  has  been  steadUy  growing  in  comfort  daring 
the  last  thirty  years,  till  now  there  is  a  mass  of  people  accnstomed  to  large  supplies 
of  food  of  good  quality.  The  average  of  the  various  descriptions  of  meat  alone  is 
4  lbs.  per  head  a-week,  and  the  fact  that  this  average  necessarily  includes  many  who 
get  little  or  none,  only  proves  the  greater  dependence  on  their  meat  supplies  of  the 
still  remaining  multitudes,  wliose  large  consumption  swells  the  average.  The  con- 
sumption of  wine,  again,  is  nearly  a  gallon  per  head  per  week,  not  to  speak  of  the 
consumption  of  spirits  and  beer.  One  has  only  to  look  at  such  figures  to  see  that, 
although  the  diiBculty  may  be  surmounted,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  distribute 
supplies  in  Paris  during  a  siege.  Not  only  will  the  great  pauper  population  come 
to  the  surface  very  soon  demanding  to  be  fed,  but  the  mete  diflSculty  with  great 
numbers  of  respectable  men  and  women  deprived  of  employment  and  resoui-ces,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  good  living,  will  be  enormous.  Either  the  bourgecnae 
and  all  the  richer  classes  must  share  equally  with  the  families  of  the  poor,  or  the 
families  of  the  very  men  who  are  defendiinp:  Paris  will  starve ;  and  in  either  case 
there  is  danger  to  the  unity  of  resistance.  Considering  the  additional  and  enormous 
danger  from  the  mob,  no  prospect  could  well  be  more  gloomy. 

**  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  "years,  M.  Juglar  notices,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts,  the  effect  upon  Paris  of  the  political  com*ulsion  of 
1848.  In  almost  every  other  period  there  has  been  a  uniform  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  usually  even  of  *  luxury,*  but  the  convul- 
sion of  1848  must  have  involved  an  incredible  amount  of  private  suffering.  In 
that  year  the  consumption  of  the  various  articles  above  enumerated  fell  off  as 
follows : — 

Per  Head  per 
Cent. 

Butcher  meat 45 

Pork   40 

Wines  in  wood , 16 

Spirits     95 

Wines  in  bottle 44 

Saltwater  fish    25 

Oysters  24 

Beer   20 

Eggs  19 

Butter    13 

Poultry  6 

Which  shows,  according  to  M.  Juglar,  that  while  there  was  general  suffering  it 
was  the  mass  of  the  poorest  who  were  most  affected.  Works  were  at  a  standfi^ll, 
and  the  consumption  of  meat  and  pork,  as  well  as  of  wines  in  wood,  wfaidi  indode 
the  common  wine  of  the  poor,  fell  off  enormously.  The  conclusion  we  draw  finom 
this  fact  is  that  the  characteristic  suffering  of  1848  must  already  have  begun  in 
Paris.     The  period  of  defeat  has  now  lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  during  all  that  i ' 
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even  if  the  war  itself  had  not  produced  a  material  distorbanee  of  industry,  there 
has  been  a  rapidly  extending  sospension  of  business.  Bevolntion,  as  in  1848,  has 
followed  a  hoge  calamity,  such  as  had  not  then  occurred,  and  which  by  itself  has 
produced  much  greater  loss  and  ruin.  It  is  anoth^  aggravation  of  the  evil  that 
months  ago  the  building  trades  of  Paris  entered  upon  a  '  bad  time,'  through  the 
financial  collapse  of  the  mnnicipa£ty  and  the  suspension  of  the  dependent  schemes 
of  private  speculators  which  were  largely  carried  on  by  borrowed  money.  M.  Juglar 
calculates  that  much  of  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Pkuris  is  due  to  the 
artificial  expenditure  on  workmen's  wages.  All  this  had  partly  come  to  an  end 
before  the  war  broke  out,  and  must  now  be  wholly  suspended  with  every  species  of 
industry.  If  everything  had  been  done  with  the  express  purpose  of  making  Paris 
enter  on  the  defence  under  the  condition  of  accumulated  misery  among  its  masses, 
its  unfitness  to  make  a  start  could  hardly  be  increased.  The  chronic  state  of  af&irs 
was  bad  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  delay  which  has  elapsed  between  the  first 
defeats  and  the  siege,  though  it  has  given  time  for  purely  military  preparation,  has 
also  given  time  for  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  to  begin.  The  actual  si^^, 
until  Paris  is  bombarded,  can  have  few  worse  terrors  for  thousands  than  the  mere 
continuance  of  the  utter  lack  of  employment  which  has  existed  for  weeks."   •     • 


XI. — Out-door  Relief  in  Monet/  and  in  Kind. 

It  appears  from  a  recently  published  return  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
that  of  the  649  unions  of  England  and  Wales,  no  administered  during 
the  half  year  ended  Lady-day,  1870,  the  whole  of  the  relief  to  the  out- 
door paupers  in  money ;  the  other  unions  gave  the  relief  partly  in  kind 
but  more  largely  in  money.  On  the  aggregate,  as  the  subjoined  table 
shows,  about  one-sixth  was  given  in  kind,  and  five-sixths  in  money  : — 


DiriaioDB. 

Number 

of 
Unions. 

Belief  to  Oul-door  Paupers, 
Half  Year  ended  Lady-day,  1870. 

In  Money. 

In  Kind. 

Total. 

The  MetroDolis        

31 

98 

64 
56 
79 
82 

45 
41 

61 

39 
53 

£ 

147,739 

144,025 
135,116 
102,155 
188,887 
146,123 
104,103 
144,914 
125,792 
91,107 
170,111 

67,188 
57,90a 
4i»32o 
50,166 
30,384 
31,314 
i5,i6o 
zi,oi9 

7,02Z 

8,640 

£ 
214,927 

South- ^Eastern 

201,927 

^£idland 

176,436 

Sastem         

152,321 

South- Western 

219,271 

West  Midland 

177,437 

North       ,             

119,363 

„      Western    

165,933 

York 

132,814 

Korthem  

93,720 

Welsh    

178,751 

England  and  Wales 

649 

1,500,072 

33^)828 

1,832,900 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES—QuABTEB  Bin>ED  Maboh,  1870. 
BIBTHS  AKD  DEATHS— QxTABTBB  ended  JuiTE,  1870. 


A. — Seinal  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Tears  1870-64,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1870-64; — Numbers, 


Years 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths    ....  „ 

— 

176,629 
infill 
495,086 

176,962 
786,858 
480,622 

179,154 
768,349 
471,073 

187,776 
753,870 
500,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tea/r^  1870-64. 
(I.)  Maeeiaoes: — Nwnbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'70. 

•69. 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

March No. 

36,506 

37,713 

36,696 

36,441 

37,579 

36,807 

37,988 

June  „ 

— 

43,071 

45,364 

45,589 

48,577 

45,827 

44,599 

September    „ 

— 

43,831 

43,509 

44,086 

46,257 

45,852 

44,676 

December     „ 

— 

52,014 

51,893 

53,088 

55,363 

56,988 

53,125 

(II.)  Births  :- 

-Numbers, 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

*70. 

•69. 

'68. 

*67. 

'66 

'65. 

•64. 

March No. 

206,441 

204,055 

198,584 

194,763 

196,753 

194^130 

192,947 

June  „ 

203,484 

188,459 

202,839 

199,660 

192,437 

192,988 

188,835 

September   „ 

— 

190,132 

192,583 

190,782 

179,086 

181,941 

181,016 

December    „ 

— 

190,231 

192,852 

183,144 

185,594 

179,010 

177,478 

(HI.) 

Deaths  :- 

—Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

•70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

'66. 

•65. 

•64. 

143,991 

133,437 

119,676 

134,008 

188,136 

140,410 

142,977 

June   „ 

121,246 

118,849 

110,010 

112,355 

128,551 

115,892 

116,880 

September   „ 

— 

114,654 

180,482 

108,513 

116,650 

113,362 

112,223 

December    „ 

— 

128,146 

120,454 

116,197 

117,352 

121,245 

128,461 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  atid  Deaths,  per  1,000  Persons 
LiviNQ  in  the  Years  1870-64,  arid  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1870-64: — General  Ratios. 


Tbaes 

•70. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

E8tmtd.Poplii.i 
of    England 
in  thousands  > 
in  middle  of  1 
each  Year....) 

22,090 

— 

21,870 

21,649 

21,430 

21,210 

ao,99i 

20,772 

Persons  Mar- "I 
ried / 

Births 

^~" 

16-84 

35*38 
2^51 

16-16 

35-34 
22-64 

16-34 

86-35 
22-20 

16-72 

35-86 
21-98 

17-70 

35-54 
23-61 

17-68 

35-64 
23-89 

17-36 
35-64 

Deaths 

23-86 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1870-64. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Satio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'70. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

March 

13-46 

14*03  ' 
17-08 
16-36 
19*75 

14-04 
15-82 
16-88 
18-80 

13-64 
16-84 
15-92 
18-76 

13-84 
1708 
16-80 
19-56 

14-42 
18-40 
17-28 
20*64 

14*28 
17-54 
17-32 
21*46 

14-72 

Jane 

17-24 

September  

December   

17-04 
20-22 

(XL)  Births  :—5a/*o  ^^  1,000. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'70. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

•64. 

March 

38-05 
8700 

37*02 
36-52 
34*09 
33*82 

37-98 
34-61 
34-45 
34-38 

36-93 
37-63 
35-25 
35-21 

37-00 
37-42 
35-28 
38-78 

37-77 
36-44 
33-46 
84-68 

37-65 
36*92 
34-34 
33*70 

37-40 

June 

36-51 

September  

December   

34-53 
33-76 

(m.)  Deaths  :— Ratio  per  1,000. 

Qrt'  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

•70. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

26-54 
2205 

25*32 
22-05 

20*6  X 

22*03 

24-84 
21-88 
20-77 
23-16 

22-26 
20-41 
23-88 
21-99 

25-46 
21-06 
20-06 
21*48 

26-52 
24*34 
21-79 
21*87 

27-23 
22-17 
21-40 
22-88 

27-72 

Jnne 

22-60 

September  

December   

21-41 
23-49 
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B. — Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Pauperism,  and  Tbjcpb- 
RATURE  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  June^  1870. 


1 

3 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money). 

S 

Average 

Bate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 

Dis- 
count. 

4 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wlieat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

5                  6 
Average  Prices  of 

7 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

BegenU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterside 
Market, 

Southwark. 

8                   9 
Pauperism. 

10 

Quarters 
ending 

at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase), 

with  tlie  Mean  Prices. 

the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
latt  day  of  each  week. 

Mean 

Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

jOttt-door, 

tare. 

1868 
June  30 

Sept.30 

Dec.  31 

1869 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.30 

Dec.  31 

1870 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

941 
94f 
941 

92| 
93i 
93 
93f 

921 

94 

2*0 

4*i 
2-9 
2-8 

3*o 
3*0 

71  10 
59    1 
51  U 

50    2 

45  7 
50  11 

46  - 

•42    3 

44.  8 

d,  d.  d. 
4i-6i 

5f 
4i~6f 

5f 
4i~7 

5i 

4i-7i 

6 

4^-7i 

4f-7i 

4f-7i 

6\ 

4i-7 

5i 

4i-6f 

Si 

d.  d.  d. 
4f-7 

5i 
4f-6i 

5i 
4i-6i 

5l 

4f-7i 
61 

5-7f 
6f 

5i~7i 
6i 

5--7i 

6J 

5i~7i 
6i 

5i-7i 
61 

*.  s.  s. 
130—170 

150 
120-175 

147 
70—140 

105 

70—140 

105 
60—180 

95 
95—125 

no 

75-100 

87 

95—110 

102 

115—135 
125 

14^*588 
138,284 

152,733 

162,308 

H5,094 
137,406 
152,021 

164,387 
144,226 

800,944 
778,804 
797,546 

850,883 
816,260 
781,382 
813,753 

892,822 
825,337 

55-8 
63-9 
451 

41-3 
52-0 
61-4 
43-3 

38-0 
54-4 

C. — General  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England, 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 

Divisions. 

Ten  Years, 
1851^. 

1869. 

1870. 

Year. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

AntnniQ 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
QnaxteiL 

I.  liondon 

23-63 
19-55 
20-44 
20-58 
2001 
22-36 
21-10 
25-51 
23-09 
21-99 
21-28 

24-66 
19-68 
2o-i8 
20-40 

19-90 

21*12 
22-04 
25-16 
25-80 
23-21 
20-43 

22-25 
18-71 
19-01 
20-S6 
20-62 
20-06 
21-74 
23-63 
24-79 
22-63 
22-07 

24-31 
18-45 
18-94 
18-41 
17-05 
18-75 
20-02 
23-23 
23-87 
21-34 
16-92 

26-66 
2016 
20-84 
19-79 
20-16 
22-08 
22-05 
25-65 
26-45 
22-83 
19-60 

26-73 
24-66 
25-34 
24-36 
2608 
26-37 
24-93 
28-60 
27-36 
2508 
25-60 

22-04 

II.  South-Eastem  countieB    .... 
III.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties  

20-63 
20-71 
20-79 

V.  South-Westem  counties  .... 

VI.  West  Midland        „ 

vn.  North  Midland      „ 

VIII.  North- Western       „ 

IX.  Yorkshire  

21-29 
20-75 
20-71 
23-10 
24-72 

X.  Northern  counties    .- 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

20-84 
22-09 

Note. — The  raortalifcy  for  the  year  1869  is  the  mean  of  the  quarterij  rates. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  m  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1870-68. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Aoret. 

Enmnerated. 

Qnarten 
endiiig 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  eaeh  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1870. 

Mean 
•60-69. 

1869. 

1868. 

rnl42DUtrict8,and*1 
66   Sub -districts,  1 
comprising      the  [ 
Chief  Towns J 

3,287,151 

10,930,841 

rMaich.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

27-77 
22-81 

a7-23 
23*42 
22-98 

H'53 

26-65 
22-78 
23-32 
25-75 

23-91 
22-22 
26-84 
24-25 

— 

24*54 

24-60 

24-31 

34,037,732 

9>i35»383 

Year  .... 

rMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

— 

19-92 

20-04 

19-27 

In   the   remaining    Dis-*^ 
trict*  and  Sub^iitricU 
of  Ensfknd  and  Wales,  L 
comprising-  chiefly  f 
Small    Totcn»    and 

24-87 
21-02 

22-91 

17*59 
18-84 

22-56 
20-56 
17-36 
19-67 

2009 
1803 
19-97 
19-00 

Note,— The  three  months  January,  Febmary,  March,  contain  90,  in  IcHp  year  91  daya :  the  three  months  April, 
May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year,  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  oorreotion  has  been 
made  in  the  calcuJations,  also  for  the  difiertncc  between  S65  and  3S5*25  days,  and  866  and  SGS'25  days  in  leap  year. 


E. — Special  Town  Table: — Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperature  and 
Rainfall  in  last  Spring  Qxuirter,  in  Twenty  Large  To^wns, 


Cities,  &c. 


Total  of  20  towns  in  U.  K. 

London    

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Wolrerhampton 

Birmingham   

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Salford 

Bradford 

Leeds   

Sheffield  

Hull 

Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-Tyne    

Edinburgh 

Glasgow  

Dublin: 

Paris     

Berlin  

Vienna     


Estimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1870. 


7,216,325 

3,214,707 
122,084 

81,087 
'71,382 

72,990 
369,604 

97,427 

88,888 
517,567 
374,993 
121,580 

143,197 
259,527 
247,378 
130,869 
100,979 
133,367 
178,970 
468,189 
321,540 
1,889,842 
800,000 
622,087 


Births 

Deaths 

in 

lU 

13  Weeks 

13  Weeks 

ending 
2nd  July, 

endinz 
2nd  JuTv, 

1870. 

1870.' 

66,142 

41,000 

28,492 

17,717 

1,012 

584 

694 

430 

1,568 

1,119 

696 

411 

3,214 

1,674 

974 

454 

681, 

450 

4,969 

3,092 

8,466 

2,405 

1,187 

685 

1,498 

990 

2,782 

1,605 

2,461 

1,385 

1,069 

649 

987 

427 

1,248 

720 

1,854 

1,116 

5,216 

3,271 

2,192 

1,816 

— 

15,524 

7,491 

6,012 

— 

5,687 

Annual  Rate 

to  1,000  I  jving  during 

the  13  Weeks 

ending  2nd  July. 


Births.        Deaths. 


35-6 
33-2 
34-2 
36-6 
88-1 
34-8 
40-0 
80-8 
38-3 
370 
391 
41-8 
42-1 
39-8 
32-4 
371 
37-4 
41-4 
44-6 
27-3 

37-6 


22*7 
22'0 
19-1 
21-2 
26-1 
22-5 

i8-i 
i8-6 
20-3 
23*9 
25*7 
22-5 
27-7 
24*7 

22-4 

19-8 
16*9 

21-6 

24*9 

27*9 

22-6 

32*9 
30-1 
36-6 


Mean 

Tcmperatnre 

in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

2nd  July, 

1870. 


62-9 

64-7 
53-6 
62-6 
521 
531 
53-6 

63-5 
52-7 
63-6 
52-3 
63-2 
53-5 
63-1 
60-5 


51-6 
63-4 


58-0 


Rainfall 

in 
Inches  in 
13  Weeks 
ending 
2nd  JiUy, 
1870. 


3*33 

1-29 

1-98 

3*33 
2-52 
2-92 
3*05 

2*3» 
3*47 
4-85 

4*94 
3*91 
4*13 
3*07 

2*65 


6-96 
1*99 
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F,-— Divisional  Table: — Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  Zlst 
Marchy  1870-68;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Qttarters  ended  20tA 
June,  1870-68. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

3 

AUA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

8 

POPCLATIOir, 

1861. 
(Persons.) 

4                S                6 

SlBt  March. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

Engld.  &WAJjB8....Toials 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
36,506 

No. 
37,713 

No. 
36,670 

I.  London 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 

3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,862,732 
3,543,397 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,116 
1,289,380 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

5.967 

2,745 
1,576 
^517 

2,756 

4,275 
2,044 

6,479 
4,333 
2,542 

2,272 

6,376 

2,942 
1,723 
1,635 

2,836 
4,334 
2,030 

6,701 
4,632 
2,494 

2,210 

6,185 

2,860 
1,646 
1,495 

2,845 
3,996 
2,056 

6,754 
4,251 
2,428 

2,154 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern 

XI.  Monmthsh.  AWales 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                 9                 10 

BiSTHs  in  Qnartertended 
30th  June. 

11              IS           18 

BiATHsin  Onarters  ended 
30th  June. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1870. 

1869.     1868. 

Engld.  &WALBS....TotaU 

No. 
203,484 

No. 
188,459 

No. 
202,892 

No. 
121,246 

No.     1      No. 
118,849   109,984 

I.  London 

28,492 
17,507 

12,233 

10,283 

14,939 
24,822 
12,604 

32,786 
22,930 
13,841 

13,047 

26,570 

16,035 

11,205 

9,318 

14,173 
22,894 
11,320 

30,547 
20,768 
13,258 

12,876 

28,629 

16,864 

12,090 

9,913 

16,089 
25,006 
12,296 

33,565 
22,229 
18,862 

13,349 

17,717 
10,691 

7,012 

6,075 

9,924 

14,240 

7,037 

19,703 

13,883 

7,015 

7,949 

17,575     1'7.A4.<1 

II.  South-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

9,646 
6,388 
6,093 

9,675 

13,556 

7,326 

19,765 

13,716 

7,469 

7340 

8,568 
5,726 
5,285 

7.851 

12,797 

6,662 

19,680 

12,308 

7,121 

6,993 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midhmd 

vin.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 
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G. — General  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  June,  1870. 
[Abitracied  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Registrar-General  by  Zkms  Glajshxb,  Esq^  F.R.S.,  &c.] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1870. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rfaames 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diif. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

99 
Yeiurs. 

Diflf. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

29 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diflf. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

f/ 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•r 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

fipom 
Aver- 
age  of 
29' 
Years. 

Mean. 

niff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

April  ... 
May    ... 
June   ... 

o 
489 

53-4 

60-9 

O 

+2-9 
+0-8 
+2-7 

o 
+1-8 

+0*4 

+1-9 

o 
44-3 

49-2 

56-4 

o 
+0-2 

-0-1 

+0-8 

o 
89-2 

46-1 

50-6 

o 
-1-4 

-0-5 

-0-1 

o 
23-6 

24-9 

24-1 

o 
+6-2 

+4-6 

+8-1 

0 

43-4 

In. 
•839 

-301 

-869 

In. 
-•016 

-•003 

-•003 

Gr. 

2^8 

3-4 

4-1 

Gr. 
+0-1 

-0-1 

-0-1 

Mean... 

W4 

+;J-1 

+  1-4 

49-6 

+0-3 

46-0 

-07 

24-2 

+4-3 

— 

■303 

-•007 

3-4 

0-0 

Degree 

of 

Ilamidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

DaUy 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 

est 
Read- 

in. 

Night. 

1870. 

Mean. 

Diflf. 
from 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•?."" 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

High- 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
30°. 

Be- 
tween 
30O 
and 
40°. 

Above 
40O. 

est 
Read. 

^"af 
Night. 

April  ... 
May    ... 
June   ... 

69 
78 
68 

-10 

-  3 

-  6 

In. 

29-984 

29-896 
29-947 

In. 

+•218 

+•124 
+-136 

Or. 
646 

689 

632 

Gr. 
+  8 

-  8 

0 

In. 
0-8 

0-6 

0-4 

In. 
-1-4 

-1-7 

-1-5 

Miles. 
344 

364 

348 

12 
10 
0 

17 

IS 

6 

1 

8 

84 

o 
18-3 

21-3 

81-7 

o 
40-7 

46-5 

52-5 

Mean  ... 

70 

-  6 

29-942 

+•169 

639 

0 

Sum 
1-2 

Sum 
-4-6 

Mean 

247 

Sum 
38 

Sum 
86 

Sum 
88 

Lowest 
18-3 

«sK' 

NoU.—lu  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signiaes  below  the  average,  and 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  April  was  48°-9,  being  3*^*9  higher  than  the  average 
of  99  years,  lower  than  in  1869  by  l°-4,  but  higher  than  in  1868,  by  0°-8. 

The  mean  temperature  of  May  was  53°-4,  being  0°-8  higher  than  the  average 
of  99  years,  and  higher  than  in  1869  by  2°-9,  lower  than  in  1868  by  3°-9,  and  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  value  in  1867. 

T?ie  mean  temperature  of  June  was  60°-9,  being  2°-7  higher  than  the  average 
of  99  years,  higher  by  5°"6,  than  in  1869,  lower  than  in  1868  by  1®-1,  higher  than 
in  1867  by  2°-8,  and  of  the  same  value  as  that  recorded  of  the  corresponding 
month  in  1866. 

The  mean  Ugh  day  temperatures  of  April,  May,  and  June,  were  higher  than 
their  averages  by  4°-3,  2*^-8,  and  3°'7  respectively. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatures  of  April  and  May  were  lower  than  their 
respective  averages  by  1*^2,  2°-2,  respectively,  but  higher  in  June  by  0°-7. 
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{Sept^ 


K.'^Speeial  MeUorotogioal  TahUy  Quarter  ended  30ih  Junej  1870. 


NAMSt 

OP 

Stations. 


Metn 

PreMoreof 

Drr  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
LeTel  of 
the  Sea. 


Highest 
ELeadiag 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Reading 
oftlie 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Qaarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
^perature. 


Mean 

Daily 
Range 

of 

Tern- 

peratore. 


Mcmn 

Ttwt. 

permimre 

oftU 

Air. 


Utmm 

Degree 
of  Ha. 
miditj. 


Q-uemfey   

Osborne  

Barnstaple 

Boyal  Obseryatory 


Eoyston 

Lampeter   

Norwich 

Derby 

Lirerpool    

Stonyhurst 

Leeds 

North  Shields 


in. 


29-842 
29-778 
29-798 
29-812 


29-810 
29-823 
29-808 
29-761 


29-812 
29  -763 

29-800 


71  0 
87-8 
80-0 
90-2 


86-7 
83-8 
86-4 
82-0 


76-8 
77-0 
84-0 
75-8 


^5-6 

28-7 
81  0 
26-0 


26-5 
26  0 
29  0 
28  0 


32-4 
30-3 
30  0 
32-5 


36-5 
59-1 
49-0 
64-2 


60-2 
57-8 
57-4 
54  0 


44-4 
46-7 
54-0 
43-3 


28-8 
45-7 
38-9 
52-4 


61-8 
46-9 
46  1 
41 -3 


36-8 
39-5 
46-7 
33-8 


11-5 
22-8 
17-2 
24-2 


25-1 
20-3 
18-9 
19-1 


14-7 
16-4 
22-5 
16-1 


51-8 
54-1 
54*4 
54-4 


53-9 
52-2 
52-8 
64  0 


52  1 
51-2 
54-7 
50-6 


82 
83 

79 
70 


75 
75 
72 

68 


75 

80 
68 
78 


10 


Names 

or 
Stations. 


11 


13        IS 
Wind. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


£. 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


17 


18 


R^IN. 


Number 

of  Days 

on  winch 

itfeU. 


Amount 
collected. 


Q-uemsey    

Otbome — 

Barnstaple , 

Boyal  Obserratoiy 


Boyston  .. 
Lampeter 
Norwich .. 
Derby 


Liyerpool    

Stonynnrst 

Leeds  

North  Shields. 


1-3 
0-2 
1-4 
0-3 


0-6 


14 

1-7 
1-7 


4 
3 
4 
3 


12 
11 


12 
12 
12 
17 


16 
20 
11 
11 


2-9 
4-3 
3-7 
5-3 


4-8 
6-4 


5-9 
6-8 
5-5 
6-2 


13 
18 
23 
15 


22 
26 
24 
27 


29 
26 
23 
36 


in< 
2-63 
1-88 
3  13 

lis 


2-29 
3-96 
3  15 
2-70 


8-41 

6-82 
2-80 
4-52 
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No.  n.-SCOTLAND. 

MABBIAGES,  BIRTHS,  aitd  DEATHS  nr  thb  Quisxbb 
siTDXD  80th  Juotb,  1870. 


I. — SericU  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  Population,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year;  also  the 
Number  during  each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1870-66  inclusive. 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cimt. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent, 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

1st  Quarter^ 

Births 

Deathfl 

Marriages.. 

28,674 

22,184 

5,631 

0*69 

28,429 

20,431 

5,291 

3*54 
2*54 
0*66 

28,736 
18,086 

6,287 

3*60 
2-a6 
0-66 

27,962 

19,977 

5,356 

3-5^ 
0-66 

28,888 

19,095 

5,642 

3-66 
2-42 
0-71 

Mean  Tern-  "1 
perature  J 

36°-9 

40^-0 

40*^-6 

66°-5 

88''0 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,645 

17,984 

5,754 

3'8o 

Z'20 

071 

29,472 

19,449 

5,596 

3-67 
a-42 
0*69 

31,025 

16,928 

5,660 

3-89 

2*12 
0*71 

30,375 

17,475 

5,627 

3-83 

2'20 
0*70 

29,808 

18,675 

6,034 

3-78 

i-35 
0*76 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

61^-0 

48^-4 

6ro 

49^-0 

49°-8 

^rd  Quarter^ 

Births 

Dieaths 

Marriages  .. 

-_ 

— 

27,646 

16,532 

4,870 

3*44 
2-o6 
o'6o 

28,393 

16,662 

4,804 

3-56 
2*09 
0-59 

27,870 

15,125 

5,071 

3*51 
1-90 
0*63 

27,204 

15,470 

5,104 

3*45 
1-95 
0*64 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

— 

56^-4 

5r-4 

66«-2 

64°-4 

4/A  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

z 

— 

27,848 

19,377 

6,326 

3-47 

2*42 

0-78 

27,519 

17,760 

6,202 

3*45 

2*22 

o*77 

27,847 

16,491 

6,664 

3-51 

2*07 

0-82 

27,772 

18,210 

6,908 

3-52 
2-30 
0*87 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

— 

40°-9 

41°-5 

42°-3 

43°-5 

Tear-- 

— 

3»205H^i 

3,188,125 

3>i  70,769 

3,153,4x3 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

113,395 
75,789 
22,083 

3*54 
2-36 
0-68 

115,673 
69,386 
21,853 

3-63 
2-17 
0-68 

114,044 

69,068 
22,618 

ys9 

2-17 

0-71 

113,667 
71,350 
23,688 

y6o 
2-26 

0*75 
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Il.—^pecial  Average  Tahle: — Number  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
laiid  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
ZOth  June,  1870,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


PopnUUon. 

Total  Births. 

XUegitfmaU  Births. 

Census, 
1861. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1870. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTLJLND    

3,062,294 

3,222,837 

80,6^15 

3-8o 

26 

2,772 

9-0 

11-0 

Town  districts    .... 
Rural      „ 

1,643,282 
1,419,012 

1,796,989 
1,425,848 

18,977 
11,668 

4-22 

3*27 

23 
30 

1,661 
1,111 

8-7 
9'S 

U-4 
10-6 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Mtrria^ea. 

Census. 
1861. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1870. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
One  IB 

every 

SCOTLIKD    

3,062,294 

3,222,837 

17,984 

2'20 

44 

5,754 

o-yi 

110 

Town  districts    .... 
Rural      „ 

1,643,282 
1,419,012 

1,796,989 
1,425,848 

11,533 
6,451 

2-56 

1-74 

89 
59 

3,786 
1,968 

0-84 

o*54 

119 
181 

III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  20th 
June,  1870. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illcgi. 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUcgi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illcgi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Scotland 

Northern  

9-0 

5*9 
6-6 

8-9 
8-1 

8-3 

7-9 

11-8 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss     and! 
Cromarty/ 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

3"o 
4*0 
8-5 
6-1 

5-6 

7*4 
8-3 
13-0 
14-8 
14-4 
10-5 

Forfar    

Perth 

9*4 
9'3 
7-8 

CO 

9-7 
7-8 
7*5 
9*a 
8-0 

7*1 

7*7 

Linlithgow. 
Edinburgh . 
Haddinil^on 
Berwick  .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfifies .... 
Kirkoud-  1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown .... 

8-7 

6"2 

North-Western 

Fife    

8"2 

North-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

io*6 

9*1 
7-4 
8-2 

South-Westem 

Elgin 

11*8 

Banff 

South-Eastem. 
Southern   

Aberdeen  .... 
Kincardine.... 

Benfrew 

Ayr 

U-4 

15-6 

**/* 
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1Y, ^Divisional  TMc—Mai^kiaqes,  BiRtHS,  and  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Quarter  ended  2iOth  June,  1870. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Sootiand) 

2 

Arbjl 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

3 

Population, 

1861. 

(Fernnt.) 

4 
Midniageii. 

5 
fiirtbt. 

Deatlii. 

SoonAND Totals 

I9i^39>377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
5»754 

No. 
30»^45 

No. 
17,984 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4»739»876 
2H-29»594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
i>*9i>5H 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,829 
866,788 

623,822 
242,607 

1,008,263 
408,962 
214,216 

toS 
H» 
657 

894 
356 

2,288 
970 
340 

794 
1,013 
8,477 

4,662 
2,131 

12,478 
4,386 
1,704 

486 

fi.  North-WeBtom 

III.  North-Eastem 

17.  Bastlfidlsnd   

V.  West  Midland 

Yi.  Soutli-We*t6rti 

▼II.  Soutli-Eastem  

VIII.  Southern  

689 
i,6«4 

ai949 
i|294 

747« 
2,3^a 
1,046 

No.  m.'^GREAT  BRil'AIN  AND  IBELAKl). 

Summary  of  MAltRiAOES,    in  the  Quarter  ended  Zlst  Marcky  1870^ 
and  Births  and  DEAtHS,  in  t%e  Quarter  ended  30M  JutVs,  1870. 


[OOO'a  omitted]. 

Marriagea. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popn- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

CODBTEIBS. 

Area 

in 

SUtute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
latioa, 
1861. 

{Versona.) 

1.000  of 
Popu- 
laUon. 

Singland    andl 
Wales / 

Scothoid 

37,3*5/ 

19,639, 
ao,322, 

No. 
20,066, 

3,062, 
6,799, 

No. 
36,606 

6,681 
11,966 

Ratio. 
1-8 

1-8 

2*1 

No. 
208,484 

80»646 
41,167 

Ratio. 

lO'I 

lO*© 

7-1 

No. 
121,246 

17,984 
23,491 

RaUo. 
6-0 

5*9 

Inland    

4-t 

Obxat  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland  j 

77,286, 

28,9^, 

63,102 

1-8 

276,286 

9*5 

162,721 

5-6 

iTo^.— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  suooeeded  in  recording;  but  how  fax  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
wiH  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  6t  births 'and  deaths  are  much  under  those  of  England 
and  Scotland.— Ed.  8,  J. 
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Trade  of  Ualted  Elngdom,  1870-69-68.— i>M^n6t^2:(>n  of  Ezports^/rom  United  Kingdom, 

according  to  the  Dedured  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Pr^ 


IferchandiM  {excUt^ng  Oold  attd  Sihtr), 

Imforted  from,  and  Exported  to, 
the  foUowing  Fopeign  Covntriet,  fce. 

[OOCTfonuttod.] 


First  Thiee  Months. 


1870. 


Imports 
flrom 


*C^ 


1869. 


lBaport» 


L — 'EOSLEJQV  OOXTJrTBIBS: 

Northern  Eirope;  vu..  Russia,  Sweden, 
ITorway,  Denmark  &IceliEuid,&  Heligoland 

Central  Enrope ;  viz-,  Prussia,  G^nnany, 
the  Hanse  Toynis,  Holland,  and  Belgium 

Western  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal 

iwitli  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

Sonthem  Europe;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian 

Empire,  Cb^eoe,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 

Levant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallaohia  and 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Northern  AMca;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria  and  Morocco 

Western  Africa - 

Eastern  Africa;  ^^^  African  Ports  on 
Eed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  ZooriaMoorif  Islands 

Indian  SeaSi  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
pines; o£er  Islands    

fiouth  Sea  Islands    .- 

China,  including  Hong  Eong **. 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  HaytL » 

Sonth  AniArirA  (Horthem)  ,NewGranada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 

^  (Pacific),    Peru,    Boliv^ 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   .... 

(Atlantlc)Brazil,Unigaaf, 

and  Buenes  Ayres   

Whde  Pineries ;  Gmhad^  Daids*  Strain 
8e«thn.Whale  Fishery,  ftFaUdandlslafids 

Total— Foreign  Countries  


£ 

345a» 

io,405» 
1,281, 

182, 

Ill 

ii»749i 
417. 
578, 

1,270, 

1,834. 

Hi 


48,024, 


n.— Bbitibh  Posssssiovb  : 

British  India,  Geylon,  and  Singapore   

Austral.  Cols.^li.  So.  W.,yict,  and  Qoeensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,~ 

and  N.  Zealand 

British  North  America   

„    W.  Indies withBtsh.Guiana& Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands   .' 


3>"", 
>,797, 

6c7, 

369, 

757, 
614, 

80, 
300, 

93, 


Total— JMUsh  Possessions.. 


8,738, 


General  Total    4 


56*76*, 


9,006, 

4^646, 

2,122, 
4,«40, 

64, 
220, 

8P, 

84fi, 

9, 
2.816, 

7,523, 
195, 
831, 

500, 

1.106, 

1,676, 

1, 


£ 

8,647, 
10,758, 

S>66%, 

9i, 
241, 

3^3> 

323331 

9,788, 

457, 

5*0, 

195, 

963. 

«,894, 


£ 
67i, 

8,920, 

a,7i», 

1,979, 

78, 
253, 

aia. 


7,761, 
168, 
858, 

598, 

707, 

2,180, 

4, 


£ 
3.^87, 

6,016, 

9,89  »t 
1,646, 
5,937, 

380, 


377. 

«9, 
2,948, 

",163, 
»75. 
5>9. 

3*9. 

1,434* 

1,700, 


86,611, 


47,940, 


88,661, 


46,973, 


5,462, 
1,626, 

572, 

766, 
741, 
493, 
193, 
134, 
181, 


4,740, 
1,879, 

5*7, 

H6, 
760, 
516, 

91, 
3*3, 

70, 


4.466, 
2,000, 

681, 

652, 
618, 
894, 
168, 
75, 
148, 


3*6 10, 
617, 

493, 


896, 
4«*. 
119, 
430, 
71, 


10,068, 


9,»5*j 


9,14$, 


7,088, 


4^.679, 


57,09*. 


42,803, 


54,061,  .41.481 


*  t.g.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 


uigitizea  oy  >^jv_/v_/^iv. 
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ImportSy  Stij^w^t  Skipping^  BuUion. 
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IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Pirat  Pfre  Months  (January  —  i/ay). 
1870-e9-68-67-66.— Com/)w<erf  Real  Value  {Ex-duty\  at  Port  of  Entry  {and 
therefore  induding  Freight  aiid  Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(KnI  Fbe  MoUki^)             [OOO'i  OBiiiied.] 
ToKBMM  Amncut  lM»ovn», 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

UAwUMnji.-TesiUe,&m,  Cotton  Wool  .... 

W*ol  (Sheep's).. 

«  Silk* 

£ 

26,328, 
7,94a, 
8,583, 
1,397. 
1,684, 
1,122, 

£ 
21,969, 
6,679, 
6,252, 
1,212, 
1,697. 
1,687, 

£ 

85,516, 
4,014, 
6,499, 
1.18e» 
1,098, 
819, 

£ 

26,884, 

6,302, 

6,637, 

1,124, 

798, 

975, 

£ 

88,39», 

6,073, 

6,232, 

Hat 

1,050, 

TTeniT)  

1,064, 

720V 

47,056, 

39,146, 

39,134, 

41,620, 

53,537r 

VariouM    ITidefl   

1,166, 
1,37a, 

9*7, 
1,162, 

892, 
1,876, 
1,544, 

636, 
1.183, 

819, 
1/446, 
1,489, 

442, 
1,140, 

713, 

1,401, 

1,333, 

243, 

993, 

952^, 

Oils 

1,289, 

Met&k 

1,662, 

Tallow 

632, 

GKmber 

1,496, 

6,212, 

5,630, 

5*336, 

4,683, 

5,821, 

-        ..         AareUl,    Gwui^ 

1,092, 
73a, 

886, 
1,028, 

907, 
1,118, 

429, 
986, 

623, 

99             ,.                 ^^rwwvt       x^«««*«av  

SMib   

1,068, 

1,824, 

1.358, 

2,020, 

1,365, 

1,681, 

7BoyiaAXi.ftc..PB0i>iTCi.  Tea  

4,910, 

1,127, 

6,775, 

544, 

264, 

519, 
2,084, 

>,I37r 

4,398, 

1,414, 

6,026, 

444, 

873, 

640, 

2,464, 

986, 

4,787, 
1,488, 
6,821, 

666, 
^       639, 

624, 
2,889, 

862, 

4.316, 

1,183, 

6,604, 

688, 

166, 

162, 

2,088, 

740, 

4,369, 

Coffee  

991, 

SogarAMcdassefl 
Tobaooo  

4,747, 
876> 

Bice 

209, 

Fruits  

62, 

Wines 

2,068, 

Spirits 

844, 

>7,359, 

16,245, 

16,726, 

14,736, 

14,151, 

JoOD  ChrainanAMsal. 

11,799, 

5,654, 

11,979, 
6,399, 

17,370, 
4,648, 

16,375, 
3,296, 

10,891, 

FiroTisions    

3,627, 

17,453, 

17,378, 

22,018, 

18,671, 

14,581, 

Bemaander  of  Bnumsrated  ibiioles   .... 

5,986, 

6,920, 

4,933, 

2,366, 

2,3  2  >r 

95,890, 

23,972r 

86/77, 
21,669, 

90,167, 
22,542, 

83,441, 
20,860, 

92,029, 
23,007, 

TOTAX  IirPORTfl  

119,862, 

108,346, 

112,709, 

104,301, 

115,036, 

*  "  Silk,"  inolnsiye  of  manu&ctured  silk,  "  not  made  up,"  amounting  to  3,684,090/*  in 
January — May,  1870. 
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EXPORTS.  --  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Six  Months  {January  —  June\ 
IQ70'69'6S'67 '66^— Declared  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Artides 
of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United 
Kingdom, 


(Fint  Sii  Uontht.)                 [000*1  omitUd.] 

BElTItH  FkODUCB,  8lC.,  EXPOKTBP. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Makvbs.— IVdi^tTe.  Cotton  Mftnufftctores.. 
„       Yarn 

£ 

7,3o6| 
10,760, 

a.740> 

>,203, 

106, 
3>67o, 

£ 

25,855, 

6,996, 

10,840, 

2,771, 

1,061, 

94, 

3,478, 

1,181, 

£ 
24,322, 
7,664, 
8,671, 
3,423, 
1,051, 
99, 
3,364, 
1,213, 

£ 

27,601. 

7,131, 

9,878, 

2,775, 

728, 

100, 

3,797, 

1,334, 

£ 

80,418, 

6,681, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
Yarn 

10,534. 
2A81. 

Silk  Manufactures 

Yarn 

869. 
115, 

Linen  Manufi^ctures .... 
Yam 

4.918, 
1.165. 

54*474, 

52,211, 

49.697, 

53,244, 

56,881. 

^         Sewed.    Annarel 

9401 
a,a52, 

1,148, 
2,229, 

992, 
2,102, 

1,027. 
2,196, 

1,347. 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

2,808, 

3>»9*» 

3,377, 

3,094, 

3,223, 

4,150, 

Mbtals,  &c^  .......  "Hardware  

2*1 75i 
2,647, 
10,651, 
1,771, 
2)373, 
2,616, 

2,027, 
2,278, 
9,053, 
1,545, 
2,386, 
2,298, 

3,760, 
2,004, 
6,918, 
1,677, 
1,939, 
2,586, 

1,896, 
2.376, 
6,964, 
1,441, 
1,621, 
2,463, 

2,181, 

Mftchinflry  

2,049. 

Iron    

7.498, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Leaa  and  Tin    

1.4fi7. 
1,632. 

Coals  and  Culm    

2,416, 

22,233, 

19.537, 

16,784, 

16,761, 

17,153, 

Ceramic  Manufcts.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,285, 

1,316, 

1,197, 

1,236, 

1,198, 

Indigenous  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  Ale 

1,111. 

138, 
51, 
56, 

187, 
94, 

700, 

1,044, 

135, 

45, 

88, 

201, 

97, 

666, 

1J)53, 
121, 
58. 
110, 
246, 
«5, 
754. 

1,111, 

131, 

60, 

93, 

206, 

69, 

793, 

1,159, 

tmd  Products.      Butter    

178, 

Cheese   

85, 

Candles 

110, 

Salt 

199. 

Spirits    

78, 

Sod^  

760, 

2,337, 

2,276, 

2,422. 

24.63, 

2,569^ 

Viitious  Jfanufcts.  Books,  Printed 

278, 
96. 
1,218, 
105, 
219, 
235, 

304, 
100, 
1,250, 
100, 
234, 
221, 

308, 
82, 
1,123, 
126, 
100, 
188, 

269, 
89, 
846, 
14S, 
197, 
182, 

276. 

Furniture 

117. 

Leather  Manufiictures 
Soap   

940, 
104. 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Eltationery 

203, 
178. 

2,151, 

2,209, 

1,987, 

1,726, 

1,818. 

Bemainder  of  ^numerated  Articles   

TTnenumerat-Atl  Arf.inlAii 

6,291, 
5,i4<5, 

5»854, 
4,705, 

4.973, 
4,447, 

4,861, 
4,099, 

4.886. 
4,202, 

Total  Exports 

97,iC9, 

91,485, 

84,601, 

87,612, 

92,857, 
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SHIPPING.  —  FoRWON  Trade.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Hrst  Six  Months 
(January— June),  1870«69^68-67.— F«Me^  Entered  and  Cleared  wiik  Cargoes^ 
including  repeated  Voyages,  Imt  excluding  Oavemment  Tra^ieports. 


(First  Oz  Months  J 

SvxzBXD:*- 

VeeeeU  helongitig  to-^ 

JELuBtOA 

Sweden 

NorwBj  

Denmark...... 

Proflflia  and  Ger.  Sts..... 
Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  &  other  Enpn.  Sts. 

United  States .:.. 

All  other  Statte 

United    KingAn.    &  1 
DepdB J 

JMale  StOered.... 

OtJEARSD:^^ 

Bossia 

Sweden    

Kotway  

Denmark 

^roBsia  and  G^er.  Sts 

Holland  andBelgiUln.... 

Prance ^... 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
t  tidy  &  other  En][>n.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

tJnitdd    KSngdm.   &\ 
Dcpdi J 

TotaU  Cleared.... 


1870. 


Yewelt. 


(OOCi 
omitted.) 


Ko. 
^49 
638 

i»94« 
1,042 

1,357 
933 

1,071 

240 

491 

131 

io 


8,208 
12,057 


20,265 


247 

574 

1,480 

1, 120 

2,214 

1,029 

2,032 

223 

772 

326 

6 


1 0,023 
16,319 


26,342 


ATsragi 
ToBiiagtt 


Tons, 
98, 
109, 
449, 
126, 
425, 
154, 
123, 
80, 
190, 
248, 

e, 


2,010, 

4,558, 


6)563, 


101, 
101, 
886, 
186, 
648, 
187, 
26B, 
77, 
809>, 
338, 


2,892, 
5,802, 


8>194, 


Tout. 
893 
171 
280 
120 
318 
165 
116 
888 
407 

1,071 
900 


240 
377 


324 


4D9 
177 
228 
120 
247 
182 
128 
345 
400 
1,024 
600 


238 
862 


1869. 


Ysiselt. 


Tonntgc 

(000*1 

omitted.: 


No. 
244 
537 
2,044 

944 
1,696 
1,050 
1,102 

256 

455 

137 

3 


8,468 
2,080 


20,548 


*23 

487 

1,278 

993 

2,247 

1,032 

1,666 

229 

SH 

186 

9 


8,914 
^5,3^H 


811   24,258 


Tom. 

84, 

92, 

472, 

118, 

462, 

148, 

109, 

87, 

176, 

189, 

2, 


1,884, 
4^1, 


6,266, 


88, 

91, 

27f, 

117, 

662, 

169, 

19^, 

82, 

229, 

177, 

2, 


1,9^3, 
5,415, 


7|39o, 


1868. 


Ysiielfl. 


Tonnage 

(000*8 

omitted.) 


No. 

184 

476 

1,717 

1,042 

1,74* 
909 

1,051 

268 

269 

270 

7 


7,934 
11,630 


19,5^4 


215 

450 

1,111 

1,116 

*,537 

>,094 

2,017 

232 

411 

343 

7 


9,533 
>  5,849 


25,382 


Tona. 

61, 

86, 

400, 

118, 

480, 

131, 

102^ 

80, 

97, 

277, 

8, 


1,888, 

4aoi, 


5,989, 


80, 

79, 

842, 

125, 

618, 

178, 

218, 

88, 

168, 

824, 

2, 


2,107, 
6,836, 


7^48, 


1867. 


Yeaaela. 


IVmnage. 

(000*8 
omitted.) 


No. 

«38 

457 

1,580 

^,155 

1,632 

871 

1,227 

242 

306 

202 

6 


7,816 
"1352 


19,168 


»75 
427 
1,006 
1,284 
2,342 
9>5 
2,115 

2»5 

392 

259 

8 


9,>38 
4,510 


23,648 


Tons. 

68, 

81, 

860, 

126, 

417, 

112, 

118, 

79, 

97, 

218, 

8, 


1,644, 
3,9lS9, 


5,613, 


57, 

827, 
148, 
477, 
128, 
153, 
81, 
122, 
257, 
2, 


1,8310, 
4,419, 


6,249. 


2f3 
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Periodical  Ueiwrns. 


[Sept. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
Six  Months  (January— Juiui),  1870-69-68. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

(First  Six  Months.) 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Sold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported  from:— 

Australia                ..tt 

£ 

3,115, 

848, 

793, 

£ 

4, 
i>742, 

922, 

£ 
5,367, 
1,032, 

277, 

£ 
I, 
1,291, 

510, 

£ 
3,204, 
927, 

4,606, 

£ 

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 
Indies ; 

United  States  and  1 
Cal / 

»,77o, 
1,238, 

France 

4.756, 

52, 

2, 

20, 

76, 

ll, 
263, 

2,«68, 

358» 
6, 

53, 

9, 

II, 
281, 

4,676, 

474, 
22, 

33, 

69, 

1, 
58, 
30, 

1, 80a, 

1,184, 

941, 

62, 

3i 

20, 

8,736, 

193, 
41, 

414, 
21, 

"55, 
469, 

3,008, 

6<8, 

HanseTowns,HoU.  1 
ABelg 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and! 
Gbrltr J 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and 
Egypt J 

€hina  

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Coontries.... 

102, 

52, 
28, 

3, 
34, 

5,220,. 

3,387, 

5,363, 

4,012, 

9,929, 

3,885, 

Exported  to  :— 

France 

Han8eTown8,HolI.  "1 

&Belg 1 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 

Obrltr „../ 

1,586, 
56, 

4'3, 
794, 

1,786, 
81, 

2,210, 
116, 

4,366, 
124, 

803, 

812, 
2,169, 

Ind.  and  China  (vi&  1 

Egypt) / 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

1,642, 
277, 

70, 
61, 

73, 
344, 

1,209, 

1,622, 

260, 

1,817, 
554, 

606, 

420, 
526, 

2,326, 

1,743, 

995, 

4,793. 
583, 

I7, 
63, 

573, 
140, 

2,981, 
522, 

South  Africa 

Mauritius    

BrazU 

All  other  Countries.... 

^4, 

106, 

Totals  Exported.... 

2,457, 

3.1 13, 

3,923, 

5,064, 

6,169, 

3,^33, 

Excess  of  Imports.... 
9»        Exports .... 

2,763, 

274, 

1,440, 

1,052, 

3,760, 

252, 
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EEVENUB.— (United  KnroDOM.)— 80th  June,  1870-69-68-67. 
Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Quarters  ended  ZOth  June,  1870-69-68-67. 

[000*1  omitUd.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1870. 

1869. 

1870. 

Comsponling  Qnartcn. 

ended  30th  Jnne. 

L4SS. 

More. 

1868. 

1867. 

Outitoms t.....r. 

£ 

5,033, 

2,262,. 

699, 

1,170, 

140, 

£ 
6,515, 

4,971, 

2,486, 

1,480, 

1,120, 

£ 

482, 

224,. 
781, 

£ 

295» 

501 
140, 

£ 
5,463, 

4,867, 

2,872, 

1,476, 

1,120. 

£ 
6,499, 

6,028, 

2.647. 

Excise « 

Stftmpfl 

Taxes  

1,606, 
1,150, 

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Serrioe  .... 

ProDerfcv  Tax 

14,570, 
.    890, 

15,522, 

2,489, 

1,437, 
1,599, 

4851 

16,278, 
2,269, 

16,780, 
1.677. 

Crown  Lands 

15,460, 

75» 

773, 

18,011, 

74, 

762, 

8,036, 

485, 

I, 

II, 

17,647, 

73, 

664, 

17.807, 
72, 

MiBwllftTieoufl  -TT 

402, 

TofaU 

16,308, 

18,847, 

3,036, 

497. 

18,284, 

17,781, 

Nbt  Dscm.  £8,538,450 

YBABS, 

1870. 

1869. 

1870. 

Corresponding  Teart. 

ended  30th  June. 

Uss. 

More. 

1868. 

1867. 

Oustoms 

£ 

21,047, 

22,058, 

9,024, 

3,769, 

4>720, 

240, 

£ 
22,486, 

20,576, 

9,382, 

8,448, 

4,660, 

£ 
1,439, 

308, 

£ 

1,482, 

321, 

60, 

240, 

£ 

22,604, 

19,991, 
9,366, 
8,479, 
4,600, 

£ 
22,581, 

Sxdse 

20,554, 

Stamps    

9,484, 
8,496, 
4,550, 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

Pronertv  Tax 

60,858, 
8,445» 

60,502, 
8,838, 

1,747, 
893, 

2,103, 

60,040, 
6,869, 

60,615, 
5,6^0, 

Crown  Lands  ...» 

69,303, 

376, 

3»2i6, 

69,340, 

361, 

8,454, 

2,140, 
237, 

2,103, 
15, 

66,909, 
846, 

2»847, 

66,295, 
831. 

1^iiinMllA.nAmifi 

8.127, 

MaU 

72,895, 

78,155, 

2,877, 

2,118, 

■J- 

70,102, 

69.763. 

NiT  Dbc».  £25»,230 
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BBVKNUE.— Ukitbd  EnfGDOu. — Qttistbb  xvdbd  SOte  Jvini,  1870: — 

An  Account  $howing  the  Bbyenub  and  other  Rbcbipts  in  the  Quarter 
ended  20th  of  June,  1870;  the  Issubs  cfut  of  the  eamey  amd  the 
Chargee  on  the  Coneclidated  Fwnd  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surphu  or 
Deficiency  of  the  Balame  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  20th  of  June^  1870, 
in  reepect  of  euch  Chargee. 

Beceived:— 

X 
Bupliis  BftUnee  In  the  Exchequer  on  the  8l8t  Harohf  1870,  beyond') 

tne  Amount  of  the  Charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  that  date,  >        1,782,629 

at  per  latt  Account  J 

Income  receiyed,  as  shown  in  Account  I  16,308,594 

Amount  received  in  Bepayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac  ...  669,146 


X18,760,868 


Pald:- 

Amount  applied  otit  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Servicet 9,854,608 

Charge  of  the  ConBolidaled  f\md  on  the  80tfa  of  June,  1870,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,079,609 

Terminable  Annuities   266,749 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds  11,875 

PrincipU  of  Exchequer  Bills   ....« 25,500 

Interest  of  „  45,691 

The  Civil  List 101,670 

Other  Chargee  on  Consolidated  Fund   865,679 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  4c    258,678 

Sinking  Fund „ 1,592,875 

8,742,326 

Surplus  Balance  in  tiia  i^chequer  on  the  80th  of  Jttne,  1870,  beyond 

the  Amount  of  the  Charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on  that  date, 

payable  in  September  quarter,  1870,  viz.:-* 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Brit&in £804,869 

Surplus  over  Charge  tn  Ireland 967,808 

K^t  surplus    "068,434 

£18,760,868 


•  Charge  on  80^1  June,  1870 £8,742,326 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  June  quarter,  1870    -..•,...       527,520 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  September  quarter,  1870   8,214,806 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  80th  of)     oonQojm 
June,  1870  .!;. J    8,878,240 

Ket  surplus  as  on  the  other  side 668,484 
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BRITISH  CORN.— (?a«?«tf  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Secmd  Quarter  of  1870. 

{Thk  Table  i«  commnTiifiit^d  hj  the  Statiatical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade  J 


Week!  endod  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  ATerage.   (Per  ImpL  Onarter.) 

1870. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

April     a  

t.     d. 
42      1 
42      8 

42    10 
42      7 
42      7 

i.     d. 
85     - 

84  11 

85  2 
84    11 
88     1 

s.     d. 
21      & 

20     9 

;;   i« :;;::::;:::::::::::;;:::;:::::::: 

21      5 

«   23 

„       80 

20  8 

21  7 

Awtruae  for  April 

4a     7 

34     7 

ai     a 

May       7 

43  S 

44  5 

45  8 

46  4 

84     2 
83     9 
82     5 

82    11 

28     1 

,;  u  :;;:::;:::::::::;::;::::::::::::: 

23      1 

«    21 » 

„    28 „ 

22      - 

28    10 

Average  forMtqf 

44     6 

33      3 

a3    - 

June       4 

45  8 

46  1 
48      - 
50      5 

82     - 
38      1 
82      5 
88      5 

28     - 

„       11 

SS     - 

18 ::;:::;:::;:;:;;;:::;;;;::;::;:;: 

25      - 

„       ss 

85      1 

Average  for  June 

47     5 

33     8 

a3     9 

Avenge  for  the  qoarter 

44     8 

88     7 

22     3 

RAILWAYS.- 

-Prices,  Apr^ 

[Abrtract  from  " 

l^June; — and  Traitic,  January— June, 

Hentpath'i  Journal"  and  the  "Timee."] 

1870. 

Total 

lUUway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 

8«  Weeki. 

(OOO*!  omitted.) 

TrafRepr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
83  Weeks. 

Diridendi  per  Cent, 
for  Half  Years. 

pended 
Mini. 

lit 
June. 

2nd 
May. 

lit 
April 

70. 

*69. 

'70. 

'69. 

70. 

'69. 

81  Dec, 
'69. 

SOJnn. 
*69. 

31  Dec. 
'08. 

£ 

49,9 

21,1 

a9»7 
>7,7 

20,2 

'7,4 

Lond.&N.We8t^. 
CbeatWeBtern.... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

130J 

74 

125i 

46i 

77i 
92i 

128 
72i 

122 
421 
45i 
77i 
92 

123f 

67i 
115 
38i 
44 
74 
89 

No. 

1,483 
1,386 

487 
748 
368 
346 
560 

No. 
1,424 
1,386 
487 
746 
365 
346 
553 

£ 

3,292, 
2,080, 

>»034, 
963, 
562, 
699, 
675, 

£ 
3,135, 
2,006, 
994, 
942, 
567, 
699, 
685, 

£ 

85 

58 
82 

49 
59 
77 
46 

£ 

85 
56 
79 
48 
60 
77 
47 

t.    d, 
70     - 
32     3 
77     6 
10    - 
10    - 
40    - 
52     6 

s.  d. 
65- 
20  - 
42  6 

6  - 
NU 
25  - 
40  - 

*.  d. 
67  6 
15  - 
76- 

12  6 

South-Eastem  .... 
„     Western... 

Midland    

40  - 
52  6 

214.5 

84 

83 

78J 

5,378 

5,307 

9,305, 

9,028, 

66 

65 

41     9 

26  9 

37  6 

35,8 
a3,5 
>5.9 
40,7 

130f 

1841 

64 

146i 

126* 
131 
52i 
136 

125 
127i 
511 
134i 

826 

4*3 
249 

1,275 

778 

411 

251 

1,260 

1,790, 

1,275, 

574, 

2,128, 

1,626, 

1,230, 

592, 

1.910, 

83 

1x6 

88 

64 

80 

116 

91 

68 

65     - 
67     6 

25    - 
72     6 

57  6 
67  6 
20- 
67  6 

57  6 

Laoosh.andYork. 
SheffieldandMaa. 
$orth-Eastem  .... 

OtJedoDian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  aver 

67  6 
25  - 
60- 

"5,9 

116 

llli 

109i 

a,773 

2,700 

5,767, 

6,357, 

77 

76 

57     6 

50  7 

52  6 

aa,3 
6,2 

74} 
103 

74i 
103 

100 

679 
420 

677 
420 

1,015, 

983, 

58 

56 

n    6 

50    - 

35  - 

50  - 

37  6 
46  - 

358,9 

95 

93 

891 

9,250 

9,104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46  II 

36  7 

42  7 

CofMOJr.— Money  Prices,  1st  June,  94i  to  i.^2nd  May^  94.— 1«^  April,  98i. 

Exchequer  Bills. — 1st  June,  par  to  5«.  pm. — 2nd  May,  par  to  hs.  pm. — 1st  April,  par  to  hs,  pm. 


uigitizea  oy  ^ 
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Periodical  Beimms.—Apvil,  May,  June,  1870.  [Sept 


BANE  OF  ENQLANDw-^WsKLT  BBTiriiH. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wednnday  im 
each  Week,  during  the  Sbcokd  Qujatbr  {April — June)  of  1870. 

[©.OOO"!  omitted.] 


1 

8 

s 

* 

1 

6                     7 

ISSUB  DBPABTmiNT. 

COLBATSBAL  COLUMirfl. 

Liabilities. 

Datbs. 
(Wedneidayi.) 

ABseto. 

Noteein 
Uandeof 
Pnblie. 
(CoL  1  minus 
eot  16.) 

Mininun  RatM 

Kotet 
leraed. 

Qorernment 
Debt. 

Otlier 
SecnriUee. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BoUion. 

ofDiscovnt 

at 

Bankof  Ei^IaiiA. 

£ 

Mini. 
84,56 
8447 
83,97 
83,99 

1870. 

April  6.... 

„     13.... 

„     20.... 

„     27... 

£ 
Mini. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mln». 
3,9» 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 

Mini. 
19,56 
19,17 
18,97 
18,99 

£ 
Mlua. 

»3»45 
23,75 
*3,36 
»3.*o 

1869.  Peraan. 
4  Nov.  3  pc*. 

83,90 
83,73 
83,95 
84,37 

May    4.... 

„     11.... 

„     18.... 
•„     25.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
8,98 
3,98 
8,9» 

18,90 
18,73 
18,95 
19,37 

«3»87 
*3,44 
23,23 

22,8l 

84,54 
84^69 
34,92 
85,58 
85,8G 

June    1.... 
„       8.... 
^     15„.. 
„     22„.. 
„     29.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
3,98 
8,98 
8,98 
3,98 

19,54 
19,69 
19,92 
20,58 
20,89 

23,01 
22,85 
22,6  f 
22,54 

35,86 

8 

» 

10          11 

13 

18 

14            15            16           17 

18 

LiabiliUes. 

Datss. 

(Wdntdyt.) 

Assets. 

Tbtal» 

Capital  and  Rett. 

DeposiU. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

BiUt. 

Secnritiet. 

Resenre. 

of 

fiahtfr 

Capital. 

Rett. 

Pablk. 

Priratc. 

Gorera- 
ment. 

Ofher. 

Notes. 

Cold  and 
8ihrer 
Coin. 

ties 
and 

Aatel* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mint. 

Mine. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mine. 

1870. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mine. 

Mini. 

Mine. 

14,65 

3,09 

8,32 

17,88 

,37 

April  6 

12,82 

18,82 

11,11 

,91 

43.6r 

14,55 

3,10 

7,29 

18,04 

,43 

„     13 

12,83 

19,27 

10,42 

,89 

48,41 

14,55 

3,11 

7,66 

16,98 

,43 

„     20 

12,83 

>8,34 

10,61 

.95 

42,73 

14,55 

3,11 

8,07 

16,35 

^ 

„     27 

12,85 

17,84 

10,79 

,98 

48,40 

14,55 

3,10 

8.63 

16,00 

,48 

May    4 

12.90 

18,85 

10,03 

,95 

42,7» 

14,55 

3,12 

8,88 

16,34 

,39 

„     11 

12,93 

1^,02 

10,29 

1,06 

43,29 

14,55 

3,12 

9,18 

15,91 

,39 

„     18 

12,93 

18^*5 

10,72 

1,06 

48,16^ 

14,55 

3,13 

9,55 

16,02 

,38 

n     26 

12,98 

18,06 

11,56 

1,03 

48,63? 

14,55 

3,10 

10,06 

16,31 

,41 

June    1 

12,97 

18,98 

11,53 

,96 

44,43 

14,55 

3,09 

10,72 

16,67 

,39 

„       8 

13,02 

19,01 

11,84 

,94 

44^82r 

14,55 

8,11 

11,17 

17,34 

,87 

„     15 

13,02 

20,21 

12,31 

1,00 

46,54 

14,55 

8,12 

11,86 

16.34 

,40 

„     22 

13,02 

19,24 

13,04 

,97 

46,27 

14,55 

3,13 

13,68 

17,83 

.87 

„     29 

13,02    22,85 

12,66 

lfi»    49,67 
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LONDON  CLEARINa;  CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing^  and  the  Average  Amount  of  PromUsory  Notes  in  Circttlation  im 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Second  Quarter  {April — 
June)  of  1870;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under, 

iOfiOfTn  omitted.] 


Enocand  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

LotuUm: 

Piivate 

Joint 

Datss. 

Cleared 

Banka. 

Stock 
Banks. 

Total. 

Weeki 

£1 

Under 

Total. 

£1 

Under 

Total. 

SR/MT^y. 

in  each  Week 
ended 

S^. 

(Fixed 
laaaet. 

(Fixed 
lMaea» 

ended 

and 
apwarda. 

£5. 

(Fixed 
Iteaea, 

and 
npvarda 

£€. 

(Fixed 
loaoea. 

WOnttiay.^ 

4.04). 

8,74). 

«,78). 

».76). 

W). 

1870. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April     2 

79,6o 

2,68 

2,41 

5.09 

H           9 

70,65 

2,76 

2,46 

5.2* 

„      16 

90,50 

2,79 

2,46 

5,^5 

n      2» 

60,49 

2,77 

2,43 

5.^0 

April  23 

1,79 

2,80 

4.59 

3,66 

3,24 

6,90 

„      80 

66,08 

2,76 

2,40 

5>^S 

May     7 

89»3i 

2,76 

2,42 

5ii8 

»      14 

64.14 

2,73 

2,39 

5.1* 

».      21 

85.30 

2,68 

2,36 

5.04 

May  21 

1,99 

2,97 

4.97 

8,73 

8,23 

6,96 

«      28 

6547 

2,68 

2,30 

4i93 

June     4 

85»37 

2,61 

2,67 

4.88 

H      11 

64.75 

2,56 

2,24 

4.80 

«      18 

85»»8 

2,62 

2,21 

4.73 

June  18 

2,06 

3,13 

5,t« 

8,68 

3,10 

6,68 

•  The  Wednesdays  precediMg  the  Satordnys. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGES.^-««oto<ion*  as 
Calcutta; — arid  New  York,  Calcutta, 
collateral  eels. 


under,  London  on  Paris, 
Kong  and  Sydney,  on 
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London — with 


1 

s 

8              4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.    1 

10 

11 

18 
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8m.d. 
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6  m.  a. 
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80  d.  a. 

SUndaid 
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8  m.d. 

Ballion 
as  Arbitrated. 

Frem. 

or 
Die.  on 

Gold 

lime. 

India 
ConndL 

60d.8. 

At 
CalcntU 

on 
London. 

«m.d. 

8il9tr 

in  bars 

in 

iss- 

For 
Engd. 

Ixmdon. 
pr.  oa. 

1870. 
April  2. 
,,     16. 
„     80. 

25-42^ 
I. 

pr.ct. 

pr.tJt. 

E 

13-lOJ 
•11 
•lOJ 

pr.ct. 
108i 

109i 

d. 
23i 

„i 
23 

d. 

d. 

m 

64 

pr.ct. 
ipm. 

.. 

9. 

d. 
60i 

May  14. 
,.     28. 

•40 

— 

— 

— 

22f 

..A 

1.  t 

» 

*:: 

m 

/una  11. 

•m 

— 

— 

— 

„   J 

'•! 

23 

„i 

„i 

1. 

„* 

„     26. 

99 

^ 

9,    i 
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99 

»  * 

>» 

i  .. 

99  i 
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Oborgb  Robins,  Esq. 
A.  H.  Shadwell,  Esq. 
Richard  Smith,  Esq. 
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John  Boodle,  Esq.  I         Arthur  H.  Bailet,  Esq. 

Wm.  H.  Dunstkr,  Esq.  |  John  Charles  Temtleb,  Ei 

Solicitor.— Obobgb  Roopeb,  Esq.,  96»  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Medical  Officer.— W.  Qi.  Mabkham,  M.D.,  8,  Harley  Street. 
Aotoary  and  Secretary.— Thomas  Bobd  Spbague,  Esq.,  M.A. 


moome  £186,018;  Assets  £704,108;  Sums  Assured  £8,217,645. 
Hew  Business  of  1860 :— Suns  Assured  £870,405 ;  New  Premiiims  £18,028. 

The  EXPENSES  of  management  are  now  only  Foxtb  fir  Cbitt.  on  the 
Income. 

The  realixed  PBOFITS  are  ascertained  every  five  years ;  and  NiKE-TfiNTSS 
of  the  whole  are  divided  among  the  assured.  As  considerably  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  profits  is  derived  from  Policies  which  do  not  participate  in  the 
Profits,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Assured  haioe  greater  advantages  in  this  Society 
than  if  they  formed  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company ^  dividing  among  themselves 
the  whole  of  the  profits  derived  from  their  own  PoUoies. 

The  PBEMIUMS  are  calculated  for  every  half-year  of  age. 

The  Conditions  of  the  Policies  allow  persons  whose  lives  are  insured  to  reside 
or  travel  in  any  part  of  the  world  distant  more  than  83''  from  the  Equator. 

Policies  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  are  not  vitiated  by  suicide,  or  by  the  life 
assured  transgressing  the  stipulated  limits. 

Policies  are  granted  in  conformity  with  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the  Assured,  which  Policies  are  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  Creditors. 

The  business  of  the  Society  includes  the  Purchase  and  the  Q-ranting  of  Loans 
upon  the  security  of  Life  Literests  and  Beversions  ;  also  the  granting  of 
immediate  Annuities. 

The  usual  commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  on  all  Policies  introduced  by  them. 

The  Annual  Beports  of  the  Directors  are  regularly  printed,  with  full  accounts 
of  the  Beceipts  and  Expenditure,  and  may  be  obtained  by  written  or  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 
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EAGLK  INSURANCK  COMPANY, 

LONDON. 


BEPOBT  of  the  Birectors,  for  the  Tear  ending  ZOth  June,  1869,  read 
at  the  Amiual  Oeneral  Meeting  of  Proprietars,  ISth  August, 
1869.  William  Frederick  Dr-la-rub,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chudrman 
of  the  Company,  in  the  Chair, 


Thr  Report  irhicli  the  Directors  hare  now  to  rabmit  to  the  Proprietors  differs  in  its  tenor  but 
ittle,  save  in  one  or  two  particulars,  fhmi  that  laid  before  them  in  1868. 


The  Income  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen,  amounts  to  £510,499  18«..  and  the  total  Charge  U 
£445,077  \0i.  9d.  The  difference,  £95,423  7s.  S</..  added  to  the  balance  of  the  Sorplos  Fund  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Financial  Year,  raises  that  item  to  £1,002,974  ISs,  9i.,  its  ] 


SURPLUS    FUND    ACCOUNT. 
80th  JUNE,  1869. 


Ihoomb  or  THB  Tbab. 

£       i.   d.     £ 


Dalnnce  of  Account,  Jane 

80.1868     

Premiums  on  New  Aun- 

ranees     18.600   6   1 

Ditto      on  Old  ditto  ...  857.0M   7   0 


907.589   8   0 


871.M8U    I 
Interest  from  InrMtments  120,aiO  IS  10 


401.506   4  11 
Profit  and  Loss  Balance  of 

Account  .„       47.001  18   1 


Total  Income 


54a40ei8   0 


£1.448.063    e    6 


OiABaB  o»  TBB  Tbab. 

«V. 

£      i.  d. 

£     •,  d. 

DiTldend  to  Proprietors... 

8,880  4   • 

Claims  on  decease  of  LItm 

Aarared 80^014   8   • 

Additions  to  those  under 

ParticipstinR  Policies     S4.804   0   • 

Policies  surrendered      ...     S0.a00   6   6 

Reassurances,  New        ...      4,188  IS   « 

Ditto.        Old 61.0Q9  4    I 

IS  1 

Commission 1Q.618  11  S 

Medical  Fees        ...      ...        780  IS  0 

Income  Tax 8.017  16  8 

Expenses  of  Management     10^288   9  0 


Total  Obarge 

Balance  of  Account.  June  80. 1800^  as 
per  Balance  Sheet  ... 


488.m   •   • 
44MV7   •   • 


.    1.00M74  1I   9 
£1«44flUm   f  6 


Kxaroined  and  approved, 


(Signed)         Thomas  AiiKit,  I    .-.^^ 
Hkwbt  Roai.      ;  ^««*»«- 


The  total  of  Premiums  reeeired  is  £371>&48  12«.  1  J.,  of  which  sum  £13,560  &#.  li.  it  for  nmr 
assurances  effected  in  the  year. 


The  Interest  from  investments  is  £120,959  12s.  lG<f.,  or  £4  it.  per  cent,  on  the  net  i 
of  the  Company's  realised  Assets  existing  in  June,  1868,  and  in  connection  with  this 
feature  of  the  Company's  affairs,  the  Directors  have  the  satisiaotion  of  reporting  that  the  Prolt  and 
Loss  Account  again  exhibits  a  considerable  profit,  amounting  this  year  within  a  trifle  to  the  sum 
of  £48,000.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  profit  of  nearly  equal  amount  was  announced  in  last 
year's  Report. 
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Turning  to  the  itemt  eoniUtntiaf  tlie  chnrge  of  the  joar,  it  wQl  be  notioed  thtt  the  ram  payable 
in  ntiafkcUoo  of  claimi  on  decease  of  Livea  Atanred  is  larger  tban  osnaL  Tbii  circnmitance,  how- 
ever, la  not  Terr  material;  as  waa  oliaerred  on  a  preriona  occasion,  the  proper  qninqnennisl  avenige 
la  generally  pretty  sure  to  obtain,  and  the  fact  that  the  average  for  the  past  two  yeara  barely  exceeds 
£309,000  tends  to  conftrm  that  statemeut. 

The  Ezpenaea  of  Management  are  greater  by  nearly  £800  than  they  were  last  year.  They  wonld 
bare  been  materially  leas,  but  for  the  nnavoidabe  cost  of  transferring  the  Company's  aecnrities  into 
the  names  of  additional  Trusteea.  Taken  as  they  are,  however,  theae  expenses  must  be  regarded  as 
very  moderate.    It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  only  8  per  eent.  of  the  total  income. 
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Vol.  XXXm.]  [Part  IV. 

JOUENAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER,  1870. 


On  ihe  Claims  of  Science  to  Public  Recognition  wnd  Suppobt; 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  so-called  "  Social  Sciences." 
By  William  A.  Gut,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Mygime,  King^s  College^  London,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Statistical  Society,  8fc.,  8fc, 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  15th  November,  1870.] 
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In  treating  of  the  claims  of  Science,  I  have  two  objects  in  view,  the 
one  general,  the  other  special.  I  wish  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Science,  as  distinct  &om  Learning  and  Art,  is  eminently 
deserving  of  the  snpport  and  patronage  of  the  pnblic ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  now  generally  known 
as  the  "  Social  Sciences  "  have  special  claims  of  their  own.  And 
I  desire  so  to  handle  my  subject  in  these  its  two  divisions,  as  to 
promote  an  object  our  President  has  long  had  at  heart,*  and  in 
which  every  member  of  this  Society,  and  of  those  which  are  now 
co-operating  with  it,  may  be  presumed  to  take  a  lively  interest :  I 
mean,  the  bringing  together  under  one  roo^  with  the  great  and 
obvious  advantages  of  fixity  of  tenure,  dose  proximity,  facile  and 
friendly  co-operation,  and  economy  of  management ;  with  offices 
convenient  for  the  transaction  of  business,  a  spacious  theatre,  large 
meeting  rooms,  and  well-lighted  libraries  and  museums ;  of  such 
societies,  or  groups  of  societies,  as  have  most  in  common  in  their 
aims  and  objects. 

*  See  Mr.  Newmardi's  communication  to  the  Sodety'  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resigning  office  as  Editor  of  the  Journal  and  acting  Honorary  Secretary,  voL  xxvi, 
p.  78  (March,  1863) ;  also  his  inaugural  address  for  the  Session  1869-70,  published 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  for  1869,  p.  382. 
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L — Of  Science. 

Thongli  most  men  speak  of  science  as  of  a  something  eminently 
entitled  to  consideration  and  respect,  there  are  few  who  could  give 
a  clear  account  of  the  origin  of  these  feelings.  Like  the  words 
"civilisation"  and  "progr^s,"  "genius"  and  "taste,"  this  word 
science  is  very  hard  to  define  or  describe.  It  is  not  often,  indeed, 
that  scientific  men  themselves  stop  to  inquire  what  the  honourable 
title  they  bear  really  implies.  But  there  are  occasions,  and  this  is 
one  of  them,  when  it  is  well  that  we  should  try  to  realise  what  we 
mean ;  for  when  men  have  claims  to  assert,  and,  still  more,  if  they 
have  ftivours  to  ask,  they  may  expect  to  find  those  whom  they 
address  both  critical  and  exacting. 

I  ask  you  then  to  bear  with  me  for  a  little,  while  I  try  to  clothe 
in  words  the  idea  I  have  of  science.  But  first  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  analogous  attempt  I  made  five  years  since,  at  the  fijrst 
meeting  of  our  Session  1865-66.  After  treating  of  the  original  and 
acquired  meaning  of  the  term  "statistics,"  and  on  the  proper 
^uictions  of  a  statistical  society,  I  ventured  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  there  be  a  "  science  op  statistics,"  and,  in  order  that  I 
might  answer  that  question,  offered  some  preliminary  suggestions 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  science."  By  referring  to 
dictionaries,  and  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  Professor  Sedgwick,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word 
was  one  "  of  very  unsettled  import,"  and  that  it  might  have  every 
**  shade  of  meaning  between  knowledge  arra/nged  and  methodised, 
**  and  certainty  hosed  on  demonstration.**  From  dictionaries  and  the 
dicta  of  philosophers,  I  turned  to  the  sciences  themselves,  and 
found  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  I  had  met  with  in  the 
obviously  dissimilar  character  of  branches  of  human  knowledge 
to  which  men  by  common  consent  aflix  the  name  of  science.  It 
was  evidently  no  easy  task  to  find  out  and  explain  a  common 
element  in  sciences  so  various  as  logic  and  arithmetic,  music  and 
perspective,  astronomy  and  chemistry,  physiology  and  psychology. 
I  failed  in  the  attempt  then ;  and  am  not  disposed  to  repeat  it  now. 
I  must  be  content  with  reiterating  the  statement  that  science  is 
knowledge,  "  with  certain  qualifications  and  reservations :"  know- 
ledge, that  is  to  say,  in  its  most  definite,  condensed,  and  exquisite 
form,  dealing  with  worthy  objects,  and  applied  to  worthy  uses. 
And  now,  if  we  pass  firom  science  in  general  to  sciences  in  par- 
ticular, and  survey  them  in  detail,  we  shall  find  them  conforming 
to  these  xmiversal  characteristics.  We  shall  see  that  every  branch 
of  knowledge  that  is,  by  common  consent,  stamped  with  the  word 
sdencey  aims  at  some  useftd  and  worthy  object,  studies  a  certain 
defined  order  of  things,  which  it  identifies  by  accurate  descriptions 
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and  exact  definitions,  by  expressive  words  and  phrases;  which  it 
arranges  in  lucid  order,  under  classes  and  sub-classes ;  on  which 
it  brings  to  bear  the  most  delicate  instruments  of  research  and 
most  refined  methods  of  analysis;  to  which  it  apphes,  afl  far  as 
practicable,  the  rules  of  logic  and  the  figures  of  arithmetic ;  crown- 
ing the  entire  edifice,  if  it  proves  equal  to  the  burden,  with  some 
comprehensive  nttmerical  theory. 

This  toilsome  accumulation  and  careful  assortment  of  materials, 
this  close  inspection  and  critical  examination,  this  weighing  and 
measuring  and  testing,  this  planning  and  building,  and  crowning 
of  the  edifice,  this  watchful  preservation  and  timely  enlargement  of 
the  structure,  presupposes  the  co-operation  of  many  minds,  with 
varied  and  special  endowments;  and  this  co-operation,  sooner  or 
later,  takes  the  form  of  the  scientific  society  or  association,  of 
which  I  shall  presently  have  something  more  to  say.  But  I 
observe,  in  passing,  that  whatever  claims  any  science  may  have 
to  public  recognition  and  support,  may  fitly  be  vested  in  the 
society  which  has  come  to  represent  its  interests  and  promote  its 
objects. 

I  ought  to  say  something  in  this  place  of  the  relation  of  science 
to  art;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  liken  science  to  a 
leaven  which,  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  any  assemblage 
of  objects  or  facts,  of  observations  or  experiments,  soon  pervades  the 
whole  mass,  changing  what  was  an  art  practised  in  ignorance, 
uncertainty,  and  waste,  into  a  science  replete  with  reasonable  rules 
and  principles,  the  parent  of  new  methods  of  procedure,  simpler, 
shorter,  and  more  economical.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
leaven  pervades  the  whole  mass,  as  when  the  art  of  construction 
is  changed  into  the  science  of  the  architect  or  engineer.  But,  in 
other  instances  its  effect  is  partial :  the  leaven  does  not  pervade  the 
whole  mass :  the  art  is  only  imperfectly  transmuted  into  a  science ; 
— as  when  the  art  of  healing,  uncertain  and  conjectural  in  many 
things,  attains  to  exactitude  and  precision  in  the  diagnosis  of  some 
diseases,  and  in  the  cure  of  others.  Again,  this  scientific  leaven 
does  not  always  act  in  the  same  way,  in  the  same  degree,  with  the 
same  speed.  There  are  some  great  branches  of  natural  history  in 
which  its  working  has  not  gone  beyond  the  first  stage  of  clear 
description  and  terse  definition,  with  perhaps  a  tentative  and  pro- 
visional classification  and  nomenclature ;  others  in  which  there  are 
added  to  these  certain  delicate  instruments  of  research ;  others  in 
which  it  has  become  possible  to  express  and  record  many  facts  and 
phenomena  in  the  exact  and  condensed  language  of  symbols  and 
figures :  a  favoured  few  have  all  their  facts  firmly  bound  together 
by  one  comprehensive  numerical  theory.  Among  the  claims  of 
science  which  I  shall  presently  state  more  precisely,  this  improve- 
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xnent  of  the  arts  out  of  which  it  springs,  will  be  fonnd  not  the  least 
worthy  of  consideration. 

II.— 0/  the  Science  called  "  SoGialV 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  (from  1660,  when  the  Boyal  Society  was  founded,  to 
1834,  when  this,  the  Statistical  Society,  came  into  existence)  should 
have  elapsed  without  any  distinct  recognition  of  the  great  branch 
of  human  knowledge  to  which  we  now  give  the  appropriate  and 
expressive  name  of  "Social  Science."  The  "natural  knowledge" 
which  the  Royal  Society  was  founded  to  improve  did  not  comprise 
the  study  of  man  himself  as  the  unit  of  communities  and  nations, 
but  only  as  an  organised  living  being.  The  parish  rasters  first 
set  on  foot  in  1538,  followed  two  years  later  by  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII  enabling  ecclesiastical  persons  and  corporations  to 
grant  leases  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years,  supplied  both 
materials  and  a  motive  for  instituting  inquiries  into  the  value  of 
life ;  and  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  commenced  in  1592,  to  be 
resumed  in  1603,  ftimished  numerical  data  to  which  Captain  Graunt, 
and  Sir  William  Petty,  writing  respectively  in  1662  and  1683,  so 
applied  the  methods  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  as  unconsciously  to 
create  a  new  subject  of  study  not  underserving  the  name  of  science. 
A  little  later  (in  1692)  Halley  made  his  attempt  to  construct  a 
table  of  mortality  fi^m  the  mortuary  registers  of  Breslau,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  the  series  of  valuable  tables  and  treatises  to  which 
the  names  of  Davenant,  Gregory  King,  Kerseboom,  De  Moivre,  and 
Simpson  are  attached.  In  1706,  these  applications  of  the  mathe- 
matics to  the  facts  afforded  by  registers  of  death  had  assumed  so 
sure  a  form,  as  to  inspire  the  commercial  world  with  confidence ; 
the  Amicable  Assurance  Society  was  established,  and  the  founda- 
tions were  unconsciously  laid  for  that  important  branch  of  social 
science  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  actuary.  The  next 
great  step  towards  the  building  up  of  a  social  science,  was  taken 
when  John  Howard  set  the  first  example  of  the  study  of  the 
condition  of  an  important  section  of  the  commxmity  by  the  truly 
scientific  method  of  laborious  inspection  and  exact  record,  on  a 
uniform  system,  of  the  facts  observed.  In  these  prison  inspections 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  model  and  exemplar  of  some  of 
the  most  useful  inquiries  in  which  this  Society  has  engaged ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Church  Lane, 
St.  Giles's. 

But  already,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  date  of 
Howard's  prison  inspections — ^in  the  year  1 749— Gtottfiied  Achenwal, 
Professor  of  Law  and  Politics  at  Gottingen,  had  recognised  under 
the  name  statistik,  that  State  science  which  we  cultivate  here. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  1833,  when  Quetelet  had  given  an  impulse 
to  nnmerical  studies  of  man  physical  and  moral,  by  the  publication 
of  the  papers  which  were  soon  to  grow  into  the  "  Essai  de  Physique 
"  Sociale,"  that  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  added  a  Statistical  Section  to  the  five  already  existing ;  and 
not  till  the  following  year  that  this  Society  was  set  on  foot.  Its 
object  was  to  procure,  arrange,  and  publish  "  fects  calculated  to 
"  illustrate  the  condition  and  prospects  of  society,"  "and,  as  fiur 
"  as  it  may  be  found  possible,  facts  which  can  be  stated  nume- 
"  ricaUy,  and  arranged  in  tables."  This,  then,  was  the  distinct 
and  formal  recognition  of  that  science  which  we  now  call  "  social" 
That  it  deserves  the  name  of  science  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  as  read  and  published  in  our 
Journal  five  years  ago.  Assxmiing,  then,  the  existence  of  a  social 
science,  of  which  many  of  the  materials  had  been  in  process  of 
collection  for  three  centuries,  but  of  which  the  full  and  complete 
recognition  dates  from  the  foundation  of  this  Society  in  1834,  I 
proceed  to  show  that  this  new  science  of  man  has  had  a  history  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  "  natural  knowledge  "  which  the  Boyal 
Society  was  established  to  improve  and  promote.  The  Boyal 
Society  was  founded  in  1660,  and  had  continued  its  multifarious 
scientific  labours  till  1831,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In 
this  nineteenth  century,  the  march  of  events  is  quicker ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  science  which  had  its  first  embodiment  in  the  Statistical 
Society  of  1834,  found  its  British  Association  in  the  Social  Science 
Association  of  1857 — an  interval  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  Social  Science  Association,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  a 
second  development  and  modified  culture  of  that  branch  or  division 
of  human  knowledge — that  science  of  States — to  which  we  had 
previously  given  the  name  of  Statistics.  Our  two  societies  have  a 
common  aim — the  improvement  of  man's  condition  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  through  the  patient  heaping  up,  intelligent 
sorting,  and  critical  examination  of  the  elements  of  a  knowledge 
which,  properly  applied,  is  power  indeed. 

Of  this  "  social  science  "  let  me  further  observe,  that  it  differs 
from  most  other  sciences  chiefly  in  this,  that  its  units  are  of  voidable 
magnitude,  and  that  its  truths  and  principles,  gathered  from  large 
assemblages  of  such  units,  admit  of  application  only  to  like  collec- 
tions of  facts,  not  to  the  individual  units  themselves.  The  actuary 
has  the  ftmction  of  first  establishing  truths  of  this  order,  and  then 
applying  them ;  the  statist  must  look  to  the  statesman  to  carry  into 
efiect  the  practical  works  of  justice  and  benevolence.  And  here, 
while  I  point  out  this  fortunate  conjunction  of  theory  and  practice 
in  the  labours  of  the  actuary,  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sen- 
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timent  of  every  member  of  this  Society,  when  I  say  with  what  satis- 
faetion  we  view  the  ties  which  hold  our  two  societies  together,  and 
with  what  lively  pleasnre  we  should  hail  the  day  that  saw  the 
Statistical  Society,  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  the  Institate 
of  Actuaries  under  the  same  roof,  working  side  by  side,  in  harmo- 
nious co-operation,  with  the  one  common  aim — "  the  vm/pravemeni 
"  of  ma/tCB  estate,**  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  principle  of 
association  admits  of  being  carried  much  farther,  so  as  at  length  to 
embrace  in  one  group,  under  one  roof,  all  the  societies  or  associationa 
that  make  man  himself,  as  a  physical  and  moral  unit,  the  object  of 
their  study  ? 

And  now  I  pass  on  to  a  further  consideration  of  sdenoe,  as 
represented  by  the  scientific  society  or  association. 

III. — Of  Scientific  Societies  and  Associations, 

If  I  found  it  difficult  to  define  the  word  science,  I  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  identify  the  scientific  society  or  association;  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  two  scientific  bodies  are  found  to  be  exact 
coxmterparts  of  each  other.  There  are  some  few,  for  instance,  that 
are  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  the  bremch  of  knowledge 
after  which  they  are  named,  while  others  much  more  numerous 
blend  scientific  culture  with  objects  not  less  worthy  perhaps  though 
different.  Thus  there  are  examining  and  Hcensing  bodies,  such  as 
our  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  with  whom  the  promotion 
of  science  has  been  only  one  among  several  objects;  but  these 
powerful  and  useful  institutions,  which  are  almost  identified  with 
the  great  names  of  Harvey  and  Hunter,  cannot  be  properly  omitted 
from  any  list  of  scientific  bodies  claiming  to  be  comprehensive  and 
complete.  Again,  there  are  associated  bodies  of  which  a  chief  object 
is  to  promote  science  rather  as  teachers  than  as  students.  Such  is 
the  Boyal  Institution,  with  whose  past  history  the  great  names  of 
Davy  and  Faraday  are  inseparably  associated — I  am  tempted  to  say 
as  living  products  of  its  laboratory.  Nor  could  we  rightly  exdude 
from  the  list  of  scientific  societies  such  printing  clubs  as  the  Syden- 
ham, the  Ray,  the  Wemerian,  and  the  Cavendish ;  or  the  **  Surtees 
"  Society,"  which  charges  itself  with  the  publication  of  MSS. 
illustrative  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and  social  condition 
of  certain  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  so  claiius  a  place 
among  the  cultivators  of  social  science. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  take  this  large  and  comprehensive  view  of 
scientific  societies  and  associations,  I  should  begin  the  history  of 
such  institutions  in  England  with  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians, 
founded  in  1518  by  the  learned,  accomplished,  and  munificent 
Linacre,  and  privileged  a  century  later  (in  1616)  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  William  Harvey,  their  Lumleian  lecturer,  the  first  true 
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desoription  of  the  drcnlation  of  the  blood.  The  next  subject  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  any  associated  body,  was  antiquarian  lore. 
As  early  as  1572,  Archbishop  Parker  originated  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton.  But  the  society  alarmed  James  I,  who  accordingly  dis« 
solved  it ;  and  it  remained  in  abeyance  till  1707.  Meanwhile,  in 
1660,  the  Royal  Society  was  founded,  and  in  1662  received  its 
charter.  It  may  be  said  to  have  originated  somewhat  earlier — ^in 
1645.  With  the  exception  of  a  similar  society  at  Rome,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  the  sole 
representative  of  science  under  the  name  of  "  natural  knowledge  *' 
during  what  remained  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  up  to  the 
year  1707,  when  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  resuscitated. 

If  we  would  learn  how  the  three  associations  that  satisfied 
our  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth,  have  grown  into  a  multitude  in  this  the  nineteenth,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  such  a  work  as  Hume's  "  Learned 
"  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs,"  or  to  some  current  printed  list. 
I  will  pass  these  societies  rapidly  in  review,  without  stopping  to 
criticise  the  claims  of  each  society  to  the  title  of  scientific. 

In  what  remained  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Society  of 
Arts  (1753),  the  Physical  Society  of  Guy's  Hospital  (1772),  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  (1773),  and  the  Tnnnman  Sodety  (1788)» 
four  in  all,  took  their  rise. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  for- 
mation of  the  Royal  Institution  (1800),  the  Horticultural  Society 
(1804),  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  (1805),  the  Geological  (1807), 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (1818),  the  Royal  Astronomical 
(1820),  the  Royal  Medico-Botanical  (1821),  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  (1823) :  nine  societies  in  all. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  the  Zoological  Society 
(1826),  the  Incorporated  Law  (1827),  the  Royal  Geographical 
(1830),  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  United  Service  Institution  (1831),  the  Provincial  Medical 
Association  (1832),  the  Entomological  (1833),  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  this,  the  Statistiail  Society  (1834),  the 
London  Electrical  (1835),  the  Botanical  and  the  Numismatic  (1836), 
the  Royal  Botanic  and  the  Microscopical  (1839),  the  Pharmaceutical 
and  the  Chemical  (1^1),  the  Philological  (1842),  the  Ethnological, 
the  ArchsBological  Association,  and  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
with  the  Sydenham  (1843),  the  Syro-Egyptian,  the  Ray,  and  the 
Wemerian  (1844),  the  College  of  Chemistry  (1845),  the  Cavendish 
(1846),  the  Palaeontological  (1847),  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
(1848) :  in  all  twenty-eight  societies. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  societies  were 
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instituted,  we  have  seen  several  others  added  to  the  list — the 
Epidemiological  for  instance,  in  1850,  and  one  of  which,  as  specially 
connected  with  mj  present  design,  I  would  make  honourable  men- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  Social  Science  Association,  set  on  foot  in  1857, 
and  since  maintained  in  active  usefulness,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Hastings. 

In  this  imperfect  list  of  scientific  societies  and  associations, 
some  few  are  included  that  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  literature 
and  art  than  to  that  of  science  properly  so  called ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  excluded  through  inadvertence  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  those  wrongfully  admitted;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
after  the  most  rigid  exclusion  of  all  societies  and  associations  not 
belonging  to  the  category  of  science,  there  would  remain  at  least 
fifty  distinct  bodies  of  educated  and  intelligent  men,  with  London 
for  their  head  quarters,  committed  more  or  less  fully  and  earnestly 
to  the  culture  and  support  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  can 
claim  for  itself  a  distinct  name,  or  separate  organisation. 

I  should  like  to  have  classified  the  scientific  societies  and  asso- 
ciations according  as  their  scope  is  more  or  less  wide,  their  objects 
general  or  special ;  to  have  separated  the  societies  that  simply  cul- 
tivate some  branch  of  knowledge  from  such  as  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute themselves  the  representatives  and  guardians  of  the  interests 
of  some  special  profession  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life ;  to 
have  said  something  more  about  our  great  examining  bodies,  such 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  London;  something  of  our  two  metropolitan  colleges 
(University  and  King's);  something,  too,  of  the  museums  and 
educational  bodies  directly  supported  or  partially  assisted  by  ihe 
State — ^the  British  Museum,  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Becord  Office,  the  museum  of  the  United 
Service  Institution.  But  I  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  longer  on 
these  topics,  and  proceed  to  take  special  notice  of  the  societies  and 
associations  that  may  be  said  to  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
social  science. 

First  among  these  in  order  of  time  is  our  own' Society,  founded, 
as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  in  1834,  and  now  in  dose  alliance 
with  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  which  dates  firom  the  year  1848. 
The  Social  Science  Association,  set  on  foot  in  1857,  in  like  alliance 
with  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  bearing  some  such  relation 
to  the  Statistical  as  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  does  to  the  Royal  Society,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
nucleus  of  four  societies,  having  similar  objects  and  pursuits,  round 
which  other  organised  bodies  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  group 
themselves.    If  we  enlarge  our  notions  of  "  social  science ''  so  that 
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it  may  embrace  all  those  societies  that  have  for  their  object  the 
study  of  man  himself,  we  may  expect  to  attract  to  ourselves  such 
bodies  of  scientific  men  as  the  Ethnological  and  Anthropological 
Societies;  perhaps  the  ArchoBological ;  certainly  the  Epidemiological 
and  other  societies  that  cultivate  the  wide  and  firuitftd  field  of  hygiene. 
These  cannot  fistil,  1  think,  to  acknowledge  a  common  aim  and  object, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  desiring  to  Hve  side  by  side  in  some  common 
home,  or  to  occupy  some  distinct  section  of  any  building  that  may 
hereafter  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  societies 
which  now  exist  where  they  are,  with  inadequate  accommodation 
and  only  upon  sufierance. 

1  will  assume  the  co-operation  of  these  societies  at  least  to  this 
extent,  and  proceed  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of  persons 
who,  as  members  of  these  societies,  must  be  interested  in  obtaining 
better  and  more  permanent  accommodation. 

The  Statistical  Society  and  Institute  of  Actuaries,  not  reckoning 
47  duplicate  members  twice,  have  a  joint  constituency  of  6o8.* 
The  Social  Science  Association  has,  in  round  numbers  1,500.  The 
Ethnological  and  Anthropological  together,  also  in  round  numbers, 
750;  and  if  the  Epidemiological  and  one  or  two  smaller  societies 
were  added,  we  should  have  little  short  of  3,000  promoters  and 
cultivators  of  the  social  sciences  who  may  be  expected  to  co-operate 
in  the  wholesome  effort  to  improve  their  condition  in  this  important 
particular.  But  if,  as  seems  likely,  any  building  that  it  may  be 
found  expedient  to  erect  would  provide  accommodation  for  more 
societies  than  I  have  named,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
and  active  support  of  a  very  large  body  of  scientific  men. 

If  the  societies  which  desire  either  larger  accommodation  or  a 
more  certain  tenure,  could  be  induced  to  co-operate,  the  aggregate 
numbers  would  be  found  to  exceed  io,ooo.t 

lY. — Of  the  Claims  of  Sdeiice  to  Public  Becognition  and  Support, 

Science  has  found  favour,  encouragement,  and  support  under 
every  form  of  Government.  Kings  have  acknowledged  that  it 
adds  lustre  even  to  thrones,  and  republics  have  deemed  it  quite 
consistent  with  their  sterner  virtue  to  hold  out  to  it  the  hand  of 
fellowship.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  recent  notable  example  in  the 
pecuniary  assistance  and  means  of  trsmsport  afforded  by  the  United 
States  to  two  parties  of  its  citizens  bent  upon  voyages  to  Spain  and 
Sicily  to  view  the  total  eclipse  of  the  22nd  December.    And  though 

*  An  analysis  of  the  lists  of  the  two  societiee  shows  that  they  contain  some 
infloential  elements,  among  which  I  may  mention  fifteen  peers  and  thirty-one 
members  of  parliament. 

t  The  Society  of  Arts  has  3,339,  and  the  United  Service  Institution  3,850 
members. 
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our  own  Government  at  first  declined  to  convey  to  their  deeidnaiians 
the  two  observing  parties  to  whom  our  scientific  societies  had 
already  voted  large  sums  of  money,  thus  leaving  the  Gk)vemment 
of  the  United  States  the  honour  of  supplying  our  shortcomings,  I 
am  happy  to  day  that  better  and  more  liberal  thoughts  prevailed  at 
last.  For  in  justice  to  our  own  Government,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  this  want  of  sympathy  with  the  scientific  societies  which,  bj 
helping  themselves,  had  earned  the  right  to  invoke  aid  from  higheor 
powers,  would  have  been  quite  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  England. 
It  could  only  have  occurred  during  one  of  those  cold  fits  of  economy 
to  which  the  nation  is  subject  at  the  close  of  some  feverish  parox^^m 
of  prodigal  expenditure ;  or  it  may  have  been  an  outbreak  of  the 
hypochondriac  fency  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  which  is  apt 
to  seize  the  richest  nations  no  less  than  the  wealthiest  individuals. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  an  occurrence  which  for  a  time 
carried  disappointment  and  discouragement  into  the  ranks  of 
scientific  men,  to  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  setting  forth  the  daims 
of  science,  and  of  showing  how  cheerftQly  they  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nation  and  Government  in  the  times  that  are  passed. 

Science,  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  of  the  more  precise,  exact, 
and  exquisite  order,  sets  up  her  claim  to  public  recognition  and 
support  on  the  ground  of  benefits  conferred  on  the  nation  in  the 
shape  both  of  honour  and  profit.  She  shares  with  righteousnefis 
the  prerogative  of  exalting  a  nation ;  for  the  love  of  truth,  which 
causes  men  to  seek  after  knowledge,  and  the  patient  industiy  and 
self-denial  which  are  the  first  conditions  of  the  search,  are  among 
the  manly  virtues  that  give  strength  and  solidity  to  a  people.  Hence 
science  must  be  preferred  before  learning,  as  being  more  practical, 
and  coming  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  reaUties  of  life; 
before  art,  as  less  apt  to  be  turned  to  •  unworthy  uses,  more  sure 
not  to  become  an  agent  of  effeminacy  and  luxury. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  mass  of  mankind  that  they 
should  value  scientific  pursuits  for  the  virtues  which  they  foster. 
To  them  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  address  the  argument 
of  utility;  and  happily  this  is  of  overwhelming  cogency,  as  the 
examples  I  am  about  to  adduce  will  abundantly  prove.  The  science 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  in  which  I  have  long  taken  the 
liveliest  interest,  is  hygiene ;  and  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  study 
closely  certain  of  its  achievements  with  which  I  had  long  been 
tolerably  familiar.  Now  within  the  short  space  of  about  thirty  years, 
four  men  who  more  or  less  consciously  addressed  themselves  to  the 
investigation  and  prevention  of  disease  by  scientific  methods,  con- 
ferred first  on  this  nation,  and  through  it  on  all  mankind,  these  benefits. 
Sir  George  Baker,  by  a  series  of  logical  eliminations  and  ingenious 
inferences,  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  celebrated 
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essay  on  "  Dew  "  of  Dr.  Wells,  detected  the  cause  of  the  Devon- 
shire colic,  and  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  colic  of  Poictou  and 
Jamaica,  and  on  the  insidions  poison  of  lead  wherever  it  was  fonnd 
to  be  in  operation.  Captain  James  Cook,  by  applying  on  board 
ship  the  truths  which  science  had  imperfectly  established,  so  kept 
the  scurvy  and  its  &.tal  attendants  in  check,  so  economised  life 
among  his  crews,  as  to  earn  the  Copley  medal  at  the  hands  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  John  Howard,  by  his  prison  inspections,  marked 
by  all  those  characters  of  industry,  accuracy,  and  perfect  truthfulness 
which  distinguish  the  best  labours  of  the  modem  statist,  revealed 
to  our  ancestors  the  jail  fever  in  all  its  loathsomeness,  as  the  bane 
of  our  civil  population,  the  scourge  of  our  armies  and  fleets. 
Edward  Jenner,  by  his  truly  scientiflc  treatment  of  facts  known  in 
and  around  the  dairies  of  several  of  our  English  counties,  gave  to  us 
and  to  the  world  the  boon  of  vaccination.  By  what  figures  of 
arithmetic  shall  I  attempt  to  measure  the  greatness  of  these  four 
gifts  of  science,  freely  bestowed  upon  us,  and  upon  all  men  every- 
where, in  the  short  space  of  a  single  generation  ?  I  believe  it  to  be 
no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  great  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  brought  to  a  successM  issue  as  much  through  the  lives 
thus  saved,  as  by  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Such  have 
been  the  triumphs,  such  the  precious  gifts  of  this  one  science  of 
hygiene. 

I  will  take  one  other  science — ^the  science  of  the  chemist.  Who 
is  there  among  us  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  whole  history 
of  chemistry  from  flrst  to  last  is  one  unbroken  series  of  purely 
scientific  discoveries  made  for  love  of  truth,  without  thought  or 
hope  of  reward,  but,  sooner  or  later,  turning  to  profit  in  the  hands 
of  our  manufacturers  ?  Take  as  an  illustration  the  metal  sodium, 
discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1807.  It  was  a  discovery  of 
pure  science,  and  continued  for  a  time  to  be  a  chemical  curiosity ; 
but  now  it  is  made  by  the  hundredweight,  and  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium  and  magnesixmi,  both  of  great  and  grow- 
ing importance  in  the  arts.  Or  take  the  purely  scientific  discovery 
of  Professor  Daniell.  The  deposit  on  the  negative  electrode  of 
metallic  copper  from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  as  the  result  of  a 
laboratory  experiment,  turned  out  to  be  the  central  and  radical  fact 
round  which  gathered  the  processes  of  electro-casting,  plating,  and 
gilding ;  and  I  well  recoUect  my  former  colleague,  once  and  again 
referring  to  this  scientific  discovery  of  his,  as  having  conferred  some 
honour  on  himself  but  much  wealth  upon  others.  Need  I  remind 
you  of  the  recent  history  of  the  great  art  of  photography,  or  of  the 
somewhat  older  history  of  the  electric  telegraph,  both  of  them 
offsprings  of  pure  science ;  need  I  speak  of  the  microscope,  and  of 
its  profitable  use  by  the  custom-house  authorities  ;  need  I  insist  on 
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the  manifold  obligations  under  whicli  sdence  and  scientific  men 
have  laid  ns  for  all  the  arts  that  make  this,  onr  civilised  existence, 
to  differ  from  the  rude  life  of  the  savage  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  room  who  could  not  pile  instance  upon  instance  of  pure  science 
ripening  into  practical  utility.  Among  so  many  examples,  we  are 
embarrassed  by  the  difl&culty  of  selection.  The  mind  becomes  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  multitudinous 
&cts  that  illustrate  and  embellish  the  great  central  truth. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  something  yet  to  say  of  the 
special  claims  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  known  as  the  social 
sciences.  I  have  spoken  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  an  ofispring  of 
pure  science.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  penny  post,  with  its  "  moral, 
"  social,  and  economical  advantages ;"  its  spreading  benefits  and 
constant  developments  ?  I  claim  it  without  hesitation  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  science.  It  was  by  truly  scientific  inferences  from  ascer- 
tained fisw5ts  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  an  honoured  member  of  this 
Society,  was  led  to  expect  that  fivefold  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  which  formed  the  chief  among  the  convincing  arguments 
that  led  the  nation  to  adopt  his  grand  project  of  reform.  It  was  by 
similar  scientific  procedures  that  a  recent  considerable  economy  in 
the  cost  of  the  dietaries  of  our  convicts  was  commended  and 
brought  about.  But  the  members  of  this  Society  have  not  far  to 
seek  for  an  illustration  on  the  grandest  scale  of  the  application  of 
pure  science  to  the  highest  uses.  Our  respected  associates,  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  know  well  what  I  mean.  Their  privilege 
is  to  moderate  the  anxieties  of  the  life  which  science  in  more 
than  one  of  its  practical  applications  has  virtually  lengthened, 
by  scientific  calculations  of  the  value  of  life,  and  the  risks  of 
property. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  important  view  of  the  services  we 
render  to  the  public,  and  the  consequent  claims  to  State  recog- 
nition and  support  of  this  Society,  taken  as  the  exponent  of  a  great 
social  science.  The  scientific  labours  of  our  members,  inspired  by 
a  mere  love  pf  truth,  looking  to  no  pecuniary  reward,  and  bearing 
directly  on  the  very  questions  which  come  under  discussion  in  the 
legislature,  are  in  many  cases  a  direct  saving  of  expense  to  the 
nation,  sometimes  by  rendering  some  costly  return  unnecessary, 
sometimes  by  doing  the  necessary  work  of  condensation  and  analysis. 
An  important  return  is  made  to  Parliament.  It  abounds  in  tables 
and  columns  of  figures.  The  work  of  analysis,  which  must  be 
undertaken  if  the  return  is  not  to  become  so  much  waste  paper,  if 
Parliament  and  the  public  are  to  profit  by  the  expense  incurred — 
this  work  of  analysis  is  done  by  some  member  of  the  Society  seized 
with  a  wholesome  curiosity  to  know  the  truth.  He  bestows  upon  it 
time,  and  thought,  and  the  skill  acquired  by  practice ;  he  submits 
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his  work  to  our  criticism ;  his  paper  is  pnblislied  in  onr  Journal,  at 
our  proper  cost;  and  thns  the  pnbhc  and  the  Gbvemment  save 
money  and  become  possessed  of  wholesome  and  fruitfal  truths.  The 
admirable  paper  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  read  here  in  May,  1841,  and 
published  in  the  July  Journal  of  that  year,  is  a  case  every  way  in 
point;  so  is  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  series  of  papers  on 
electoral  statistics,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  our  President,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  contributions  to  mercantile,  trade,  and  banking 
statistics  with  which  he  has  enriched  our  Journal.  How  can  I  speak 
in  fitting  terms  of  praise  of  such  papers  as  those  with  which,  a  few 
years  since,  Mr.  Hodge  illustrated  the  mortality  arising  from  naval 
and  military  operations ;  how  of  such  exhaustive  treatises  as  those 
of  Mr.  Lumley  on  the  poor  law ;  how  of  the  labours  of  a  score  or 
more  of  fellow  workers,  past  and  present,  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned with  honour  wherever  science  is  held  in  esteem !  Of  all 
their  labours  I  may  safely  a£GLrm  that,  while  they  have  benefited  the 
pubHc,  they  have  efiected  a  direct  and  appreciable  saving  of  money 
which,  but  for  them,  the  Government  itself  must  have  expended. 
And  this  which  is  true  of  our  own  Society  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
in  its  degree,  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  of  the  Social 
Science  Association. 

Such,  then,  are  the  claims  of  science,  and  of  the  societies  which 
cultivate  and  represent  it,  to  public  recognition  and  support ;  and 
such  the  special  claims  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  social  science. 

I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  precedents  in  fiivour  of  such  recog- 
nition and  support,  to  be  found  in  the  past  and  present  action  of 
Government. 

V. — Of  Precedents. 

This  pi^er,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  throughout  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive.  I  shall  continue  to  give  it  this  character ; 
and  shall  rest  content  under  thi§  head  of  precedents,  with  adducing 
a  few  instances  only  of  public  recognition  and  support  to  science. 

1.  Boyal  Society. — Grant  by  the  Crown  of  the  college  and  lands 
in  Chelsea,  sold  in  1682  ;  subsequently  of  apartments  in  Somerset 
House;  still  later  of  apartments  in  Burlington  House.  Ample 
accommodation  in  course  of  being  provided  in  the  new  buildings 
erecting  on  that  site. 

2.  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Graut  by  George  HI  of  apartments 
in  Somerset  House. 

3.  Geological  Society  of  London. — Grant  by  the  Crown  of  apart- 
ments in  Somerset  House. 

4.  Royal  Astronomical  Society. — Grant  by  the  Crown  of  apart- 
ments in  Somerset  House. 
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5.  Boy  ail  Astatic  Society. — ^An  annnal  donation  of  lOO  guineas 
from  the  East  India  Company. 

6.  Boyal  Geographical  Society. —  Two  gold  medals,  presented 
annually  by  Her  Majesty. 

7.  Chemical  Society. — ^Apartments  to  be  provided  in  tlie  new 
building  at  Bnrlington  Honse. 

The  foregoing  (with  the  exception  of  the  last)  are  extracted 
from  Hnme's  "  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs."  The  follow- 
ing are  taken  fix>m  the  "Civil  Service  Estimates  for  1870-71, 
"  No.  IV." 

1.  SotUh  Kensington  Museum. — ^Vote  of  37,659^. 

2.  School  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street. — 
Vote,  10,704/. 

8.  College  of  Chemistry. — ^Vote,  820Z. 

4.  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^Vote  for  England, 
13,127/. 

5.  British  Museum. — ^Vote,  91,665/.,  of  which  900/.  is  the  pro- 
duce of  30,000/.  Eeduced  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities  directed  to  be 
applied  in  aid  of  salaries  and  other  expenses  by  26  Geo.  II,  cap.  22, 
sec.  48. 

6.  National  Gallery. — ^Vote,  16,181/. 

7.  NatioTial  Portrait  Gallery. — Vote,  1,800/. 

8.  Boyal  Society. — ^Vote,  1,000/.,  and  10,000/.  to  it»  meteoro- 
logical committee. 

9.  Boyal  Geographical  Society. — ^Vote,  500/. 

10.  University  of  London. — ^Vote,  9,577/.  A  handsome  and  com- 
modious building  recently  erected  at 'Burlington  House. 

Among  these  Votes,  Nos.  3,  8,  and  9  are  of  special  interest  to  ns, 
being  grants  to  societies,  as  distinct  fix)m  money  voted  toi  institu- 
tions and  objects  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Government. 
Some  of  the  grants,  as  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  10  it  will  be  seen,  are 
for  objects  not  purely  and  simply  scientific. 

Other  grants  of  public  money  to  scientific  societies,  are  to  be 
found  in  estimates  other  than  those  for  Civil  Service,  No.  IV.  Thus 
the  United  Service  Institution  receives  a  grant  of  600/.  a-year,  of 
which  300/.  figures  as  an  item  in  the  army,  and  300/.  in  the  navy 
estimates.  It  has  also  the  use  of  a  building  at  Whitehall,  contain- 
ing museum,  theatre,  and  offices. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  this  confessedly  imperfect  lif?t  of 
State  aids  to  scientific  institutions  having  their  home  in  London 
(for  I  exclude  grants  to  Scotland  and  Ireland),  such  cases  as  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  their  site  at  Trafalgar  Square ;  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  their  Hunterian  Museum,  purchased  by  the  State ; 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  with  George  IVs  princely  gift  of 
i)ioo  guineas  a-year  and  a  site;  and  King's  College  and  its  site, 
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granted  by  tlie  Crown  at  a  nominal  rent,  in  exchange  for  flervioe 
rendered  to  the  pnblio  in  completing  the  east  end  of  Somerset 
House  and  its  terrace.  The  Mechanical  Mnsenm  of  (Jeorge  III, 
given  to  the  college  on  condition  of  its  providing  a  snitable  room 
and  safe  cnstody,  also  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Of  gifts  in  money 
to  men  "who  have  cnltivated  science  with  snccess,  the  Parliamentary 
grant  of  30,000/.  to  Edward  Jenner,  and  the  scientific  annuities  to 
be  found  on  the  pension  list  are  examples.  Bnt  these  are  of  less 
present  interest  than  the  assistance  given  to  scientific  societies.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  may  mention  with  propriety,  as  a  flattering 
instance  of  aid  afforded  to  the  science  we  cultivate,  the  gracefol 
courtesy  of  the  Government  in  placing  Westminster  Hall  and  its 
accessories  at  the  service  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  that  it 
might  hold  the  converzatione  which  closed  the  successful  London 
meeting  of  1862.  The  timely  accommodation  which  King's  College 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  to  the  Statistical  Congress 
of  1860,  as  guests  of  the  Government,  may  also  be  deemed  worthy 
of  mention  in  this  place. 

To  these  precedents  of  State  support,  I  add  two  illustrations  of 
the  extent  to  which  scientific  bodies  have  helped  themselves  when 
called  upon  to  place  a  building  on  the  sites  given  to  them : — 

1.  When  George  IV  made  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  a 
present  of  a  piece  of  land  opposite  St.  Martin's  Church,  the  members 
voluntarily  subscribed  4,300/.  to  build  a  house  upon  it. 

2.  When  the  king  gave  the  College  of  Physicians  their  site  in 
Pall  Mall,  the  fellows  and  members  contributed  nearly  14,000/. 
towards  the  sum  of  25,000/.  expended  on  the  building. 

VI. — Clavms  of  the  Statistical  Society ;  a  Building  Bite, 

The  precedents  just  adduced  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Crown 
and  Government  of  England  have  given  liberal  encouragement  and 
support  to  science  for  a  period  extending  over  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  that  this  encouragement  and  support  have  assumed  more  than 
one  shape.  There  have  been  gifts  in  money  to  individuals  and  to 
societies,  house  accommodation,  and  convenient  building  sites ;  and  • 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  while  griants  once  made  have 
been  continued,  new  obligations  have  been  cheerfiilly  incurred.  Of 
this  I  am  able  to  adduce  a  substantial  instance  in  the  buildings  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Burlington  House.  Among  the  six  societies 
for  which  the  Government  are  providing  this  handsome  accom- 
modation, there  are  two  (the  Chemical  and  Innnaean)  which  had 
established  no  claim  by  previous  occupancy  of  Somerset  House. 
Assuming  now,  what  I  believe  I  am  fally  justified  in  doing,  that 
the  Statistical  Society,  during  its  thirty-six  years  of  scientific 
activity,  has  established  a  strong  claim  to  the  patronage  and  support 
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of  Gk>veniinent,  and  asErcuning  fiirfcher  that  that  claiin  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  of  other 
societies  haying  analogous  objects,  I  proceed  to  intimate  the  form 
which,  in  my  judgment,  our  application  for  assistance  ought  to 
take,  and  also  to  offer,  on  my  own  responsibility,  some  suggestions 
of  a  definite  and,  as  I  believe,  practical  kind. 

I  think  that  I  feirly  represent  the  views  of  this  Society  and  of 
the  other  societies  which  have  associated  themselves  with  us,  when 
I  say  that  we  have  never  contemplated  any  other  application  to 
Government  than  that  for  a  site.  But  we  would  not  have  this  our 
moderation  misconstrued;  for  I  have  ofben  heard  the  opinion 
expressed  that  we  have  as  good  a  claim  to  house  accommodation 
as  more  than  one  of  the  societies  to  whom  that  boon  has  be^i 
accorded. 

In  applying  to  Gt)vemment  for  a  site,  we  should  have,  as  I 
think,  very  convincing  arguments  and  inducements  to  oflTer — argu- 
ments arising  out  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable 
site  by  purchase  in  the  open  market,  and  inducements  based  on  a 
certain  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  the  public  in  return.*  Of  the  pre- 
cedents just  brought  forward,  two  at  least  may  be  used  in  illustra- 
tion of  my  meaning.  For  many  a  long  year  Somerset  House,  now 
one  of  the  stateliest  ornaments  of  the  Embankment,  which  so 
gracefully  connects  St.  Paul's  in  the  east  with  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  west,  promising  to  be  for  London  and  the  Thames,  all 
that  the  noble  line  of  buildings  and  ornamental  open  spaces  that 
stretch  along  the  Seine,  in  one  unbroken  line,  from  the  Barriere  de 
TEtoile  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  is  for  Paris, — for  many  a  year  the 
river  front  and  terrace  of  Somerset  House  stood  unfinished,  and 
might  have  so  remained  to  this  day,  but  for  the  interchange  of 
services  between  the  Government  and  King's  College,  by  which  the 
noble  facade  was  completed,  and  a  site  secured.  The  other  case  is 
that  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  spent  25,000^.,  on  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  "  the  noblest  site  in  Europe,"  in  acknowledgment, 

*  In  making  application  to  the  Government,  we  might,  I  think,  submit  the 
following  considerations  :^ 

1.  That  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  could  hope  to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  would  purchase  a  really  eligible  site. 

2.  That  even  if  we  could  purchase  such  a  site,  we  could  not  make  ourselves 
secure  against  the  intrusion  of  some  unwelcome  and  unsuitable  neighbour — 9A,  for 
instance,  some  noisy  place  of  refreshment  or  entertainment. 

8.  That  after  the  purchase  of  a  site  open  to  these  objections  and  inconvemencee^ 
we  could  not  hope  to  be  able  to  erect  a  bculding  in  all  respects  such  as  we  could 
vrish. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  the  Government  acceding  to  our  request^  paii  of  the 
money,  which  must  otherwise  be  spent  upon  an  inferior  site,  might  be  expended  in 
making  the  building  more  worthy  of  the  position  it  would  occupy. 
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as  it  were,  of  the  liberality  which  had  placed  the  grotuid  at  its 
disposal. 

Encouraged  by  these  precedents,  I  will  set  ont  in  search  of  a 
site,  yery  naturally  attracted  to  the  Embankment,  and  desirons  of 
contribnting  something  to  its  adornment,  or  to  that  of  some  thorongh- 
&re  leading  to  it.  I  know  that  the  Gh)Yemment  owns  a  considerable 
tract  within  the  space  comprised  between  the  Embankment  and 
Whitehall,  bounded  by  Whitehall  Place  to  the  north,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Dnke  of  Bncclengh  to  the  south.  I  know  of  no  spot 
in  all  London  so  well  suited  to  be  the  home  of  societies  and  museums 
as  this.  It  is  not  traversed  by  any  public  thoroughflEiTe,  and  is  acces- 
sible both  from  Whitehall  and  from  the  Embankment.  With  the 
exception  of  the  private  residences  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  a  small 
plot  marked  with  the  name  of  Lord  Gage,  and  the  larger  one  that 
belongs  to  Lord  Carington,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  building  that  is 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  or  under  its  control,  and 
there  are  also  large  spaces  of  ground  unoccupied.  The  whole  plot 
is  characterised  in  an  unusual  degree  by  structural  shabbiness, 
disorder,  and  neglect.  The  buildings,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are 
low,  mean,  and  curiously  ugly ;  while  the  one  handsome  structure, 
the  banqueting  hall  of  the  glorious  palace  of  Lugo  Jones,  put  to  the 
most  inappropriate  of  all  possible  uses,  has  a  stable  for  its  next 
neighbour.  It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  that  I 
ask  your  special  attention  to  this  channing  specimen  of  Italian 
architecture.  As  we  walk  from  it  towards  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  encounter  first  the  stables  in  question,  then  the  not  very 
attractive  Poor  Law  Board,  then  a  perfectly  useless  open  space,  occu- 
pied by  a  few  stunted  trees ;  a  space  for  the  retention  of  which  as 
open  ground  not  the  most  enthusiastic  of  sanitazy  reformers  would 
venture  to  put  in  a  plea.  I  earnestly  advocate  the  pulling  down 
of  the  intrusive  stables,  and  shabby  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the 
covering  of  the  open  space.  No  one  who  studies  this  part  of 
London,  with  a  view  to  economy  of  space  and  architectural  fitness 
and  beauty,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  banqueting  hall  is  the  key 
of  the  position ;  and  that  to  make  any  improvement  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  must  first  build  a  chapel  on  some  adjoining  plot  of  ground. 
This  done,  the  staircase  that  now  gives  access  to  the  hall  would  have 
to  be  taken  down,  and  the  north  end  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  east  and  west  &9ades.  The  banqueting  hall  should  be  repeated 
on  the  open  space,  and  part  of  the  site  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  the  twin  structures  connected  by  a  centre  containing  a  handsome 
recessed  entrance.  This  centre  might  be  of  greater  or  less  extent 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  whole  building  is  designed. 
If  we  suppose  the  ends  of  the  building  to  receive  as  much  light  as 
is  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  structure,  and  the  centre  to  be 
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Ugbted  from  above,  we  should  have  one  of  the  finest  mnfleuns  in 
the  world,  with  Rubens'  Apotheosis  of  James  I.  looking  down  on 
fiomediing  more  impropriate  than  the  services  of  a  christian  place  of 
worship ;  and  if  we  farther  snppose  the  bnilding  to  be  given  over  to 
the  United  Berrice  Institation,  with  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
it  in  a  fit  state,  and  with  its  orwn  collections  supplemented  by  instm- 
ments  of  warBenre  ofiensiTe  and  defensiYe— with  suits  of  armour 
and  coats  of  maO,  with  swords  and  spears,  arms  of  precisioai, 
mitrallenrs,  and  heavy  ordnance — ^the  new  bnilding  would  be  pnt  to 
a  nse  which  the  pnblio  would  be  snre  to  approve  and  appreciate. 
Here,  in  a  noble  bnilding,  £acing  the  Horse  Guards,  in  near  prox* 
imiiy  to  the  Admiralty,  and  widi  ready  access  to  the  Embankment, 
the  peo]^  might  recreate  themselves  wii^  a  sight  of  all  that  man 
has  done,  or  is  doing,  to  promote  the  work  of  destruction.  On 
the  site  of  the  temporary  United  Service  Mnweujn,  the  new  Poor 
Law  Board  might  be  erected.  If  I  am  asked  for  precedents, 
in  making  this  suggestion,  I  point  to  the  Hunterian  Mnsemn 
in  the  College  of  Burgeons,  azid  G^eorge  Ill's  Museum  at  King's 
College. 

I  snppose  ihe  new  (^i^d  to  be  built  on  the  line  of  the  wide 
footpath  leading  from  Whitehall  to  the  Embankment,  but  confflder^ 
ably  in  the  rear  of  the  present  chapel ;  and  opposite  to  it  between  the 
existing  United  Service  Institution  and  the  Embankment  Gardens 
I  find  Ihc  spot  of  ground  which,  as  I  venture  to  su^^est^  we  might 
ask  the  Gk>veniment  to  cede  to  our  nse. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bellamy  has  been  good  enough  to  put  my  andii- 
tectnral  theories  upon  paper,  with  the  discretian  and  g^ood  taste 
which  I  believe  him  so  eminently  to  possess.  I  send  round  a  block 
plan  showing  the  lajriug  out  of  the  ground,  and  an  elevatkm  show- 
ing  the  banqueting  hall  enlarged.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  also  prepared 
a  plan  for  the  Learned  Societies'  AceommodaticHi  Committee,  which, 
if  it  come  to  occupy  the  site  in  question,  will  not  do  discredit  to  the 
embankment,  or  to  its  architectural  neighbours. 

In  the  scheme  I  have  ventured  to  submit,  I  do  not  find  anything 
unreasonaUe  or  impracticable.  But  if  it  does  not  assist  in  pro- 
curing for  us  the  boon  of  a  suitable  site,  It  may  possibly  give  a  little 
impetus  to  a  work  that  the  Gk>vemment  ou^t  not  to  shrink  horn. 
oiv  delay.  Mr.  Pennethome's  report  and  plans  on  ''the  Thames 
''  Embankment  and  Horse  Guards  Street,"  submitted  to  the  €k>vem- 
ment  in  1666,  has  become  a  dead  letter  and  waste  pi^>er  in  coup 
sequence  of  a  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the 
subject  will  have  to  be  reeonsidered.  But  whatever  the  &te  c£  the 
suggestions  I  have  dared  to  offer,  I  trust  that  we  shall  see  our  way 
to  make  application  for  a  site  at  or  near  the  spot  indicated,  thai 
that  application,  if  made,  will  be  fiivourably  entertained,  and  that 
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we  may  be  allowed  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the  architectural 
attractions  of  the  Embankment  and  its  approaches. 

Bnt  happen  what  may,  I  am  sore  that  I  have  said  nothing 
unworthy  of  my  theme,  and  nothing  which  ought  to  prejudice  the 
chances  of  our  obtaining  a  suitable  site  whereon  to  erect  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  building.  The  Government,  as  I  have  shown, 
cannot  re^e  us  without  ignoring  many  a  wholesome  precedent. 
We,  on  our  parts  (the  Fellows  of  this  Society,  and  of  those  now 
co-operating  with  us)  may  be  counted  upon  to  emulate  the  examples 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  A  building  f^d  will  not  be  wanting,  if  only  a  proper 
site  can  be  procured. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  if  my  oommunicaiion  lacks  something 
of  the  stem  severity  of  statistics,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Session,  when  it  is  usually  permitted  to 
the  reader  of  a  paper  to  be  somewhat  discursive. 


ExpiUmaUon  of  the  Armexed  Elevation  cmd  Flan. 

Elevation, — This  shows  the  Banqueting  Hall  (now  the  Chapel  Itoyal>  Whitehall), 
enlarged  hy  the  addition  of  a  recessed  centra  with  lateral  flights  of  steps  meeting 
at  a  central  entrance,  and  a  new  wing  in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of  the  ezirting 
building.  l%e  centre,  lighted  from  above,  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  displaj  of 
delicate  models  and  machinery,  and  the  wings  to  larger  and  coarser  objects.  The 
back  part  of  the  centre  might  be  arranged  for  offices  and  residence. 

Flan, — ^The  central  line  of  the  Horse  Guards  (A)  is  supposed  to  be  continued 
through  a  broad  footway,  having  the  proposed  Museum  on  its  right,  then  a  new 
building  (Poor  Law  Boaid  ?)  then  the  proposed  new  Chapel  Boyal,  then  additions  to 
the  private  residences  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  Sknrting  tiie  embankment  on  the  left 
of  the  footway,  are  figured  in  order.  Lord  Carington's  house  and  offices,  the  United 
Service  Museum,  and  the  site  suggested  for  the  **  Scientific  Sodeties'  House." 
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On  MBOHAincs'  Institutions  <md  the  Elemkntast  Educatioh  Bill. 
By  E.  Benals,  Esq. 

[Bttd  before  Section  F,  Britiih  AjBOciatdoD,  at  Liverpool,  September,  1870.] 

The  first  Mechanics'  Institution  in  this  conntrj  -was  founded  in 
1828,  and  most  of  the  institntioiis  now  in  existence  have  been 
established  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  that  whilst  they  have  been  the  means  of  effecting  much  good, 
the  advantages  derived  firom  them  have  been  mainly  impropriated 
by  the  middle  classes,  and  that  they  have  not  accomplished  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  those  who  promoted  their  organisation* 
They  were  established  ostensibly  to  afford  working  men  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  their  education,  as  well  as  continuing  it 
through  life ;  and  if  in  the  future  they  are  to  retain  their  position 
as  educational  institutions,  the  original  idea  which  prompted  their 
formation  must  be  more  closely  adhered  to. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  it  must  be  confessed  that  mechanics' 
institutions  have  failed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  working  men,  or 
to  attract  them  in  any  considerable  number  to  their  class-rooms  and 
lectures.  The  statistics  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  prove 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  are  not  composed  of  those 
persons  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  following  handicraft  trades.  A 
few  examples  taken  from  the  returns  supplied  to  me  establish  this 
statement  with  regard  to  the  principal  institutions  in  the  kingdom, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 


Derby  loi titation . 

GlAflgOW 

fiuddenfield , 
Leeds 

ypttingham 
Stockport 


Fonoded  in 


1825 
'28 
'40 
'42 
'87 
'84 


Memberain 
1870. 


435 
i,ooo 
M30 

i>539 
774 


Working  Mai. 


118 
500 
900 
450 
109 
184 


It  appears  from  the  replies  which  were  forwarded  to  me,  that  in 
many  institutions  there  is  no  classification  of  the  members,  whilst 
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in  others  the  classifioatioii  is  yery  imperfect,  so  that  it  is  yeiy 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  position  which  they  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  working  classes.  The  Haddersfield  institation,  in  which 
iiearly  two-thirds  of  the  members  belong  to  the  working  classes, 
more  nearly  approximates  to  the  ideal  of  their  fonnders  than  any 
mechanics'  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  £Edlure  so  far  as  regards  the 
operative  classes  ?  And  how  are  they  to  be  removed  in  prospect 
of  the  altered  circumstances  which  a  few  years  will  bring  about  P 
The  most  prominent  of  these  causes  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
inadequacy  of  our  provision  for  securing  proper  elementary  educa- 
tion to  the  rising  generation.  A  second  cause  was  the  early  age  at 
which  young  persons  were  sent  out  to  labour ;  and  a  third,  the  pro- 
tracted hours  of  work  in  all  trades  and  manufactures  up  to  a  recent 
period.  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  causes,  but  those 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  will  experience  little 
difficulty  in  tracing  out  others  to  which  this  &ilure  may  in  some 
degree  be  attributed. 

The  remedies  which  are  suggested  by  individuals  who  have 
bestowed  much  thought  on  this  question,  should  be  carefolly  con- 
sidered. In  a  year  or  two,  elementfuy  schools  will  be  spread  over 
the  land,  and  one  great  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  mechanics' 
institutions  thereby  removed.  How,  then,  can  these  institutions  be 
gradually  made  what  they  were  intended  to  be — centres  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  youths  and  working  men  may  follow  the  course  of 
study  which  taste  or  interest  marks  out,  and  thus  prepare  them- 
selves for  discharging  with  greater  efficiency  the  duties  of  their 
respective  occupations  P 

1.  I  suggest  that  the  science  classes  which  are  now  so  judiciously 
and  so  extensively  encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on 
Education,  should  always  be  connected  with  mechanics'  institutionB, 
when  the  accommodation  can  be  provided  without  inconvenience  to 
the  members.  But  I  proceed  a  step  further  in  this  direction,  and 
maintain  that  it  would  be  to  the  permanent  interest  of  all  institu- 
tions to  make  some  sacrifice,  whether  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  to 
ensure  this  amalgamation  of  the  science  classes  with  their  other 
operations.  It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  management  of  these  institutions,  to  allow  a  separate  organi- 
sation to  spring  up  in  the  locahty  for  teaching  the  practical  sciences, 
without  making  an  effi)rt  to  bring  it  into  relationship  with  their 
own  members ;  for,  besides  dividing  and  weakening  the  educational 
resources  of  the  town  or  district,  it  very  ofben  happens  that  the 
more  thoughts  and  intelligent  members  join  one  or  other  of  the 
science  classes,  and  in  the  end  separate  themselves  from  the  insti- 
tution.   Wherever  a  mechanics'  institution  has  been  established,  it 
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should  become  the  home  of  the  science  classes,  and  in  this  waj 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  working  men,  who  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  their  social  position  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  technical  or  scientific  information  which  they  bring  to  bear 
on  their  callings.  When  opportunities  are  placed  before  iliem  of 
obtaining  this  technical  knowledge  through  their  connection  with  a 
mechanics*  institution,  they  will  not  foil,  after  haying  receired 
elementary  instraction  in  the  public  schools,  to  deTote  their  leisure 
hours  to  its  acquisition. 

2.  Another  suggestion  which  I  venture  to  make  is,  ih&t  there 
should  be  a  technical  library  in  every  institution.  By  this  I  mean 
that  something  more  should  be  done  than  proTiduig  books  which 
are  of  a  merely  mdimentary  character.  These  are  of  course  requi- 
site, but  the  library  should  include  advanced  text  books  on  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  district,  and  especially  those  works  which 
describe  the  raw  materials  that  enter  largely  into  our  different 
industries.  There  are  many  working  men  who  purchase  these 
books,  and  pay  for  them  by  monthly  instalments,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  not  feel  that  deep  interest  in  mechanics' 
institutions  which  they  otherwise  wo  aid  if  these  books  were  found 
on  the  library  shelves.  When  it  is  considered  that  untrained  labour 
is  being  constantly  superseded  by  mechanical  contrivances,  and  that 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  superintending  the  machinery 
thus  brought  into  use,  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  the  necessity  for 
technical  libraries  becomes  more  apparent.  The  beneficent  action 
of  mechanical  science  in  raising  the  condition  of  working  men  and 
diminishing  their  physical  toil,  will  become  all  the  more  palpable 
as  elementary  education  prepares  them  for  receiving  the  technical 
instruction  to  qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  higher  duties. 

8.  A  third  suggestion  which  I  throw  out  is,  that  some  means 
should  be  adopted  by  which  young  persons  on  leaving  sdiool  to 
Berve  an  apprenticeship  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  trade, 
should  be  brought  into  connection  with  mechanics*  institutions. 
This  might  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  but  the  one  which 
seems  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  both  to  the  institution  and  to 
the  individual  is,  free  admission  to  a  course  of  technical  instruciaon 
bearing  directly  on  the  employments  which  they  are  following,  con- 
ditionally  on  their  becoming  members  of  the  institution.  By  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  mechanics'  institutions  would  become  the 
centres  of  technical  education  for  the  industrial  population. 

4.  There  is  a  farther  suggestion  which  I  would  make,  in  relatioii 
to  the  mans^ng  bodies  of  mechanics'  institutions.  It  is  desirablci, 
on  many  grounds,  that  working  men  should  form  a  part  of  each 
committee,  so  that  they  might  be  able  in  some  degree  to  mould  the 
classes  according  to  thoir  own  requirements.    Some  su<^  regulation 
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as  tills  is  essential  to  the  deyelopment  of  meclianics'  institations  in 
the  direction  indicated  in  this  paper. 

The  reasons  which  should  prompt  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
changes  proposed,  or  in  any  others  likely  to  place  mechanics'  insti- 
tations on  a  broader  basts,  are  so  obvions  as  scarcely  to  reqnire 
mention.  The  demand  for  skilled  labonr  is  continnally  on  the 
increase,  whilst  the  call  for  nntrained  labonr  is  on  the  decHne,  and 
of  conrse  the  rate  of  remnneration  yaries  with  the  every  day 
requirements  of  industry.  Now,  on  the  large  body  of  tmia^med 
labourers,  mechanical  improvements  for  eoonomising  labour  press 
severely,  because  they  render  still  more  redundant  the  supply  of 
labour  which  is  abready  greater  than  the  demand.  This  redundancy 
of  untrained  labour  is  one  cause  of  the  destitution  which  prevails  in 
so  many  centres  of  industry,  and  is  so  frnitM  a  source  of  pauperism. 
With  a  system  of  elementary  education  estabhshed  throughout  the 
country,  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation,  there 
will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  technical  training  and  instruction ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  mechanics'  institutions  meet  this  advance  in  the  social 
elevation  of  the  working  classes,  they  will  ftdfil  the  anticipations  of 
-die  earnest  men  who  so  unselfishly  contributed  to  their  formation. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  as  we  are  a  largely  producing 
and  exporting  nation,  this  increase  of  sidled  labour  is  absolutely 
needed  to  place  our  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise on  a  satis&ctory  and  permanent  basis.  We  can  only  secure 
employment  for  the  population  of  this  country  by  improving  and 
elevating  the  capacity  of  the  producing  classes ;  and  it  is  because 
we  have  not  borne  this  circumstance  sufficientfy  in  mind,  that  we 
are  brought  face  to  fisice  with  the  alarming  feet  that  our  resources 
are  so  largely  taxed  to  contribute  to  the  maantenance  of  unskilled 
labour.  In  bringing  about  this  desirable  change,  mechanics'  insti- 
tutions should  take  a  prominent  position  by  preparing  to  widen  the 
circle  of  scientific  training  and  instruction. 
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On  the  Aptitude  of  North  Ameeican  Indians  for  Agricultum. 
By  James  Hetwood,  MA.,  F.RS. 

[Bead  before  Section  F,  British  AiBodation,  at  Liverpool,  September,  1870.] 

Indian  reservatioiis  in  Canada  are  nnder  the  control  of  iiie 
Secretary  of  State  at  Ottawa ;  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  holds  this 
office  at  the  present  time,  and  is  Superintendent-Gbneral  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr.  W.  Spragge,  Depuiy-Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiurs, 
presents  annnallj  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  report  on  the  Canadian 
settlements  of  Indians. 

The  Six  Nations  Indians  in  the  Tnscarora  reserve,  near  Brant- 
ford,  on  Grand  Biver,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  form  the  most 
important  settlement  of  aborigines  in  Canada.  Their  reservation 
comprises  55,000  acres,  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  thriving  commu- 
nities of  white  settlers.  The  Indian  popnlation  of  this  reserve 
amounts  to  about  3,000  persons,  including  2,800  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  about  200  of  the  Mississaguas,  or  Ojibbeways,  located  near  the 
river  New  Credit,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tnscarora 
reserve. 

According  to  a  report  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  Governor- General  of  Canada,  in  1856,  the  Six 
Nations  Indians  were  settled  in  the  Tuscarora  reserve,  by  Mr. 
Thorbum,  the  Commissioner,  in  ''fiarm  lots,  averaging  100  acres 
**  each  by  actual  survey." 

The  total  clearing  of  the  Tuscarora  reserve  "  amounted  in  1856, 
"to  7,348  acres,  more  than  half  of  which  had  been  done  by  the 
"  Indians  themselves,  the  remainder  having  been  chopped  by 
"  squatters,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  land." 

"  Most  of  these  squatters  were  compensated  for  their  improve- 
''  ments  to  the  amount  of  more  than  8,000/.,  paid  trom,  the  funds 
"  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians." 

The  Conmiissioners  of  1856  report  that  the  Six  Nations  Indians 
cultivate  on  their  reserve  "  separate  farms,  and  each  is  secure  in  his 
"  possession  from  the  intrusion  of  other  Indians  on  the  lot  he  occu- 
''  pies.  His  heirs  inherit  his  improvements,  but  the  soil  belongs  to 
'^  the  Six  Nations  in  common.  The  Indian  has  no  right  of  trans- 
"  ferring  his  portion  of  land  to  another." 

"  The  revenue  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians  amounts  to  39^489 
"  dollars  annually.* 

•  «  Canadian  Commimrioners*  Beport/'  1866,  p.  88. 
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'*  It  is  derived  &om  the  invested  proceeds  of  their  land 
"  sales.  They  are  also  proprietors  of  6,121  shares,  of  25  dollars 
"  each,  Grand  River  Navigation  Company  Stock,  for  which  the 
'*  Government,  acting  as  their  trustees,  paid  X539O25  dollars,  or 
"  38,2  56Z.  5«.  5d 

"  This  investment  is  qnite  unproductive,  and  the  Indians  com- 
^'  plain  of  the  hardship  of  so  much  of  their  money  being  alienated, 
"  without  their  consent,  in  an  unproductive  speculation. 

"  The  Six  Nations  Indians  also  hold  2,400  dollars,  or  600/. 
**  Stock,  in  Cayuga  Bridge,  from  which  they  receive  no  interest. 
"  They  possess,  in  addition,  a  few  shares  of  Bank  Stock,  and  they 
'*  are  farther  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  30,856  dollars,  which  arise 
"  from  mortgages  given  by  different  parties." 

A  more  detailed  account' of  the  finances  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Spragge  in  his  report  on  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Grand  Biver  Indians  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1868,  which  contains  the  following  items : — 

Six  Nations  op  the  Q-BAim  Biybb. 

Receipts, 

Dollan.  Cents. 

Land,  timber,  &o 4*423  46 

Interest  on  inyestments    46,5x1  41 

Disbursements. 

By  warrant 45,680    ai 

„   transfers   436     50 

Credit  Balances. 

Ist  July,  1867 798,288    98 

80th  June,    '68 803,107     14 

At  the  rate  of  45.  for  a  dollar,  the  credit  balance  of  the  Six 
Nations  Indians,  on  the  ^Oth  of  June,  1868,  would  amount  to 
i6o,oooZ. 

The  expenditure  for  the  Grand  River  superintendency  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1868,  comprises  : — 

Dolkn.  Centi. 
I.  Paid  from  the  Fund  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Credit — 

Pensioners    250      - 

Allowance  for  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday  ....        131      - 

n.  Faid  from  the  Fund  qf  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  Biver — 

Losses  by  fire  476  50 

J.  T.  Q-ilkison's  contingencies   321  27 

Adyertising 33  76 

Law  expenses  22  97 

Distribution 39>*7i  51 

Assistance  to  sick  Indians,  and  medicines    98  70 

Chief,  board  bill  attending  councils 400 

Insurance 12  50 

Trayelling  expenses  of  three  sick  Indians    55  - 
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JkSkn,  Oeata. 
XSL—Paid  Jhm  the  Fumd  of  the  MusietaffMoe  of  the  CredU^ 

Pensioners    150      — 

J.  T.  GHlkison's  contingencies    45  40 

Insurance  npon  saw  mill » — . — ^.~  27  50 

Distribution -...  4,103  64 

Postage - 3  93 

Sundry  biDs  approyed  by  the  tribe  in  council,  and  allowed  \  j^o  ^a 

by  ttie  Supenntendent-Gfeneral J  >^  73 

In  the  Grand  River  Indian  Superintendency  the  following 
officers  are  connected  with  the  bands  of  Indians  of  that  reser^ 
ration : — 

Dolhis.   CcbU. 

1.  For  the  Whole  Settlement^ 

J.  T.  Gilkison,  vice-president  and  commissioner,  appointed!  .^jno  _ 

by  the  Superintendent-G^eno^al  of  Indian  Af^irs ;  salary  J  *^^  " 

Heniy  Andrews,  clerk,  appointed  by  the  Gk)vemor-Gteneral  \       g  ^ 

of  Canada ;  salary    J  " 

2.  Six  Nations  Indiana — 

Medical  attendant,  B.  H.  Bee,  M.D.,  nominated  by  the  bandl 

of  Indians,  and  approved  by  the  Indian  Department;  >  1,500      - 

salary J 

Medical  attendant,  W.  M.  Cargo,  M.D.,  nominated  by  the  1  go      . 

band,  and  approved  by  the  department;  salary  J  *          ~ 

Or.  H.  M.  Johnson,  interpreter,  nominated  by  the  band,  and  1  _ 

approved  by  the  department ;  salary    J  ^^^      ~ 

James   McLean,  warden,    nominated   by  the    band,  and! 

approved  by  the  department ;  salaiy ^ „ j  *           ~ 

David  Hill,  caretaker,  nominated  by  the  band,  and  approved  1  20      - 

by  the  department;  salaiy J  ~ 

3.  Jliissitsaguas  of  the  (Siver)  Credit — 

David  Sawyer,  chief  and  agent,  nominated  by  the  band,  and  \  _ 

approved  by  the  department ;  salary J  **^      ~ 

Moses  Padaguong,  sexton,   nominated  by  the  band,  andl  _ 

approved  by  the  department ;  salaiy j  ^      " 

Thomas  Pyne,  M.D.,  medical  attendant,  nominated  by  thel  _ 

band,  and  approved  by  the  department ;  salary J  " 

Elyah  McDougall,  teacher,  nominated  by  the  band,  audi  _ 

approved  by  the  department ;  salary j  ^        " 

Francis  Wilson,    teacher,  nominated    by  the   band,  and! 

approved  by  the  department ;  salary ., /  *59     7* 

James  McLean,  warden,    nominated    by   the    band,  andl 

approved  by  the  department ;  salary j  '^^      "" 

Besides  the  two  Schools  in  the  New  Credit  district,  maintained 
hj  the  Indian  bands  of  that  locality,  there  are  in  the  portion  of  the 
Tnscarora  reserve  inhabited  by  the  Six  Nations,  eight  schools, 
principally  supported  by  the  New  England  Company,  a  London  cor- 
poration, formed  nnder  the  Commonwealth,  whose  fonds  are  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  among  the  abori- 
gines in  British  colonies,  and  especially  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Heniy  Lister,  a  member  of  the  New  England  Company, 
visited  the  Tnscarora  reserve  in  1868,  and  reported  of  the  Six 
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Nations  Indians  that  tli6ir  chief  crops  were  **  wheat,  Indian  com, 
"  oats,  and  hay." 

Most  of  the  Indian  honses  in  this  reserve,  Mr.  Lister  described 
as  "  cottages  of  one  or  two  rooms,  built  of  boards  or  logs,  and 
"  nsnallj  heated  by  a  stove." 

"  There  is  not  a  single  village,"  Mr.  Lister  remarks,  "  on  the 
"  reserve ;  each  honse  stands  in  its  own  lot  of  about  50  acres." 

An  agricultural  society  was  formed  in  1868,  among  the  Six 
Nations  Indians  of  the  Grand  River,  at  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  dollar  (about  45.),  for  each  member,  and  their  first  show  was 
held  on  the  16th  of  October,  1868,  on  a  fArm  within  the  reserve. 

The  judges  awarded  prizes  as  follows,  the  exhibitors  being  all 
Indians. 

Prizes : — Two  for  farm  horses ;  two  for  ponies ;  two  for  saddle 
horses ;  two  for  gig  horses ;  two  for  brood  mares ;  two  for  three- 
year-old  horses ;  two  for  two-year-old  colts. 

For  cattle,  two  prizes  were  awarded  for  yokes  of  oxen ;  one  for 
the  best  two-year-old  steer;  one  for  the  best  two-year-old  buU; 
one  prize  for  the  best  one-year-old  bull.  Similarly,  for  cows,  two 
prizes  were  given  for  cows  of  any  breed ;  one  for  the  best  two-year*, 
old  heifer;  one  prize  for  the  best  one-year-old  heifer,  and  one  for 
the  best  spring  calf. 

Under  the  head  of  sheep,  two  prizes  w^re  given  for  rams,  and 
two  prizes  for  ewes. 

The  prizes  for  grain,  &c.,  are  thus  described  in  the  Judges' 
report: — 

Grain, 

Best  spring  wheat  ('*  Tee  "  variety),  Leyi  Jonathan ;  2nd,  Sqnire  Hill. 

„  wheat  (Fyfe  variety),  Richard  Hill ;  2nd,  Jacob  Jamieaon. 
M         ^     (Johnson  variety),  James  Jamieeon. 

„  barley,  Isaac  Powless ;  2nd,  W.  Smith. 

„  peas,  Henry  Staats,  Sr. 

„  oats,  Richard  Hill ;  2nd,  Jacob  Jamieson. 

„  bndc  wheat,  Joseph  Powless. 

Roots. 

Best  com  (white),  James  Jamieson ;  2nd,  Levi  Jonathan. 
„      „     (yellow),  JamoB  Givens;  2nd,  Henry  Btaats,  Sr. 
„     potatoes,  Jacob  Jamieson ;  2nd,  Joab  Martin. 
„    onions  (English  mnltipliers),  Isaac  Powless ;  2nd,  Isaac  Powless. 
„      „       (black  seed),  Isaac  Powless ;  2nd,  Isaac  Pbwless. 

Fowls, 
Best  pur  of  geese,  Jacob  Davis. 

„  Dannick  fowls,  James  Jamieson. 

„  Spankih     „  „ 


Best  breeding  sow,  Isaac  Barefoot. 
„    pair  of  yonng  BerksUres,  Albert  Jamieson. 
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DcUry. 
Beflt  batter,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Smith;  2nd,  Mrs.  Jacob  Davis. 

Domestic  Manufactures,  dc 

Best  bread,  Joab  Martin ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Joseph  Powless. 
M    beadwork,  Mrs.  Albert  Jamieson. 
„    buckskin,  James  Jamieson. 
„    axe  handles,  James  Hill  Waneas ;  2nd,  James  HiU  Waneaa. 

Isaac  Dttscax,  Presidsmi. 
Shonagabowanh;,  ^00.  pro  tern, 

A  correspondent  of  the  '*  Brantford  Courier  "  mentions  that  (m 
the  day  of  the  show  he  overtook  a  neatly-dressed  young  Indian 
woman,  carrying  a  pretty  black-eyed  baby,  and  walking  briskly 
along  towards  the  agricxdtnral  exhibition.  *'  Our  show,"  she  said, 
with  a  spice  of  laudable  pride  in  her  voice. 

Mr.  Gilkison,  the  visiting  superintendent  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians,  attended  the  exhibition,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1869,  a  grant  of  20L  was  made  by  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  New  England  Company,  for  the  Indian 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  Grand  Biver  reserve. 

A  similar  grant  of  20L  to  the  Indian  Agricultund  Sodeiy  has 
also  been  made  in  1870,  by  the  New  England  Company. 

The  policy  hitherto  pursued  in  Canada,  with  regard  to  TudianB, 
has  been  to  induce  them  by  means  of  small  annuities  to  remun,  to 
a  great  extent,  as  residents  in  the  Indian  reservations  of  the 
Dominion  to  which  their  lands  or  settlements  may  respectively 
belong. 

According  to  the  Bev.  Edward  E.  Boberts,  missionary  to  the 
New  England  Company  at  Chemong,  near  Peterborough,  in  Canada, 
the  province  of  Ontario  was  "  divided  into  districts,  with  reference 
"  to  the  Indians." 

"  The  land  of  each  district  was  valued  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre, 
"  and  the  interest  of  the  aggregate  sum  was  paid  half-yearly  to  the 
"  Indians  included  in  that  district,  which  constituted  iJieir  annuity. 
"  And,  in  addition,  each  band  of  Indians  had  a  reserve  of  land  in  a 
"  particular  locality  for  their  settlement. 

"  The  aggregate  annuity  of  the  several  bands,"  Mr.  Roberts 
observes,  "  remains  the  same,  whatever  changes  by  death,  birth,  or 
"  emigration,  may  take  place.  If  a  band  of  Indians  becomes  less  in 
<<  number,  those  who  remain  receive  proportionably  more  annuity. 

"  While,  however,  an  individual  Indian  (or  family)  ceases  to 
'*  receive  his  annuity  from  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  band  he 
'*  leaves,  he  may  be  received  into  another  band,  by  application,  and 
<*  a  vote  of  the  people ;  but  as  such  an  accession  to  their  niunberB 
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<<  diminifilies  their  individnal  ajmiiity  by  allowmg  others  to  share  it, 
*'  an  application  of  this  sort  is  seldom  acceded  to,  as  might  be 
"  expected. 

**  It  sometimes  occnrs  that  an  Indian,  from  some  private  reason, 
"  wishes  to  leave  one  band  and  to  nnite  with  another,  bnt  the  diffi- 
"  cnlty  jnst  referred  to  stands  in  his  way." 

Free  grants  of  land  to  settlers  in  varions  parts  of  the  province 
of  C)ntsu*io  are  now  fonnd  to  interfere  with  some  of  the  arrangements 
entered  into  for  Indian  annnities ;  and  in  Jnne,  1869,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ojibbeway  Indians  met  at  Garden  Eiver,  near  Lake  Superior, 
and  drew  np  the  following  memorial  to  the  Qovemor-Gteneral  of 
Canada,  setting  forth,  for  his  Excellency's  consideration,  that  lands 
freely  granted  to  settlers  will  produce  no  frmds  whereby  the  Indian 
annuities  can  be  augmented,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
Canadian  Gk)vemment  to  the  Ojibbeway  Indians  in  the  treaiy  of 
cession  in  1850. 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Young, 
^'  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Gk>vemor- Greneral  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

<<  The  Memorial  of  the  Ojibbeway  Indians, 

«  Great  Chief, 

"  Your  memorialists  most  respectfully  present  and  pray : — 

"  1.  That  in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  1850,  they  ceded  to  Her 
**  Majesty's  (Government  the  whole  of  the  vast  extent  of  country 
"  bordering  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

"  2  That  the  treaty  of  cession  provided,  that  should  the  territory 
"  so  ceded  at  any  fiiture  period  produce  such  a  sum  as  will  enable 
'*  the  Government,  without  incurring  a  loss,  to  increase  the  annuity 
'*  which  has  been  already  secured  to  them,  the  same  to  be  augmented 
^'  from  time  to  time,  provided  that  the  amount  paid  to  each  indi- 
**  vidual  shall  not  exceed  iL  currency  in  any  one  year. 

"  3.  That  under  the  system  of  free  grants  of  lands  to  actual 
"  settlers,  the  territory  so  ceded  will  produce  no  frmds  whereby  the 
<<  said  annuity  should  be  augmented  from  time  to  time  according  to 
**  promise  made ;  and  as  your  memorialists  feel  that  they  have  a 
**  claim  upon  the  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  promise  made, 
"  they  therefore  humbly  oflTer  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
**  surrender  of  their  reversionary  interests,  and  would  execute  a 
^'  deed  of  surrender  upon  receiving  reasonable  compensation. 

"  4.  That  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  the  right  of  fishing  was 
**  reserved  by  your  memorialists,  and  which  is  now  withheld. 

"  Your  memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Excellency's 
*^  protection  for  the  maintenance  of  that  right,  which  forms  part  of 
^'  their  support. 
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'*  That  the  said  treaty  alBO  provided,  that  the  zmmber  of  Indians 
"  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  shall  amount  to  two-thirds  of 
"  the  present  nnml^er.  And  should  they  not  at  any  fntnre  period 
<<  amount  to  two-thirds  of  their  present  nnmber,  then  the  said 
"  annuity  shall  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  their  actual  num- 
^'  bers.  If  the  diminution  of  annuity  herein  referred  to  means  ihe 
'*  perpetual  annuity,  your  memorialists  humbly  pray  your  kind 
"  interposition,  and  cause  and  order  for  the  waiver  of  the  diminution 
^'  of  annuity,  and  that  the  original  amount  should  be  paid  to  the 
'*  descendants  of  your  memorialists,  and  their  respective  bands  fat 
**  ever, 

"  Ghreat  Chief, — ^Always  unhesitatingly  loyal  to  your  Excellency, 
"  your  memorialists  venture  to  claim  your  favourable  oonsideratioii 
*'  in  this  their  expectation,  and  as  in  duty  bound  your  memorialistB 
'*  will  ever  pray. 

(Signed)  ''Chief  SmNQwiNEOoiinsB. 

oojeehakqoome. 

Nebuhnigoojiky. 

Wahbenakma. 

PUHQUBADGBNBNl. 
AUGESTA. 

Ahktjhwagoons. 

Waoemahka. 

Ahshuhwahsqa. 

Solomon  Jambs. 

Wrahkahbakbthik. 

Pagahmbqahbow. 

Pabalimakeduhoq. 
"  William  Wawbnosh, 
'*  Joseph  Wawbnosh, 
"  William  Fisher, 
"  John  Cannsard, 

"  Witnesses  from  Saznia  and  Walpole  Island. 
''  Dated  at  Garden  Biver,  this  I2th  day  of  June,  1869." 

The  distribution  of  annuities  to  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  near 
Grand  Eiver,  amounted  in  the  year,  June,  1867,  to  June,  1868,  to 
39,27 1  dollars ;  and  the  distribution  to  their  neighbours,  the  Missi*- 
saguas,  to  4,203  dollars  j  total  43,474  dollars,  or  about  8,695!. 
sterling. 

On  the  30th  June,  1868,  the  credit  balance  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians  amounted  to  about  i6o,oooZ.,  so  that  an  ample  fund,  with 
regard  to  the  Six  Nations,  exists  for  assisting  that  settlement  of 
Indians  in  their  agricultural  improvement. 
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Statistical  Results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  By 
BiBKXLBT  Hill,  1C.B.  Lond.,  F.B.C.S.,  Asmtami  Swgeon  to 
UnwersUy  OoUsge  RotpUal,  (md  Swgeon  for  Out-PaHenta  to  the 
Loch  HospUah 

[Bead  before  Section  F,  British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  September,  1870.] 

The  preyenMon  of  contagious  venereal  disease,  when  examined  by 
statistics,  has  two  main  points  of  inqniiy.  First,  the  extent  to 
which  these  diseases  reach;  second,  the  amount  of  control  that 
sanitary  regulations  can  exert  over  their  propagaticm. 

There  are  three  distinct  disorders  included  in  the  term  venereal 


1.  The  most  frequent  is  gonorrhoea ;  this  though  often  a  trifling 
ailment,  is  very  frequently  a  cause  of  much  suflering,  and  in  women 
of  sterility;  in  men,  through  producing  stricture,  it  may  entail 
organic  disease  that,  in  many  cases,  besides  crippling  the  individual, 
sooner  or  later  destroys  him.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  dwell  a 
moment  on  the  gravity  of  gonorrhisa,  because  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  section  of  his  eleventh  report  devoted  to 
the  question  of  extending  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  has  stated 
that  this  disease  *'  is  never  even  temporarily  of  much  importaoce  to 
*'  women,  nor  ever,  unless  very  exceptionally,  of  much  permanent 
^'  importance  to  men."  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  is 
not  the  opinion  held  by  the  majority  of  surgeons  and  physicians 
with  regard  to  the  gravity  of  gonorrhoea.  In  order  to  test  this 
statement,  I  applied  to  a  large  number  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  obtained  strong 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council.  For  example,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  surgeon  to 
St  George's  Hospital,  states  that  rheumatic  disease  of  joints  is  a 
common  consequence  of  gonorrhoea,  and  that  he  knows  of  three  cases 
of  pyawnia  (putrid  infection  of  the  blood)  due  to  gonorrhoea,  of  which 
one  died  and  another  escaped,  but  with  rigidity  of  the  hip. 

But  without  detaining  you  with  such  quotations,  perhaps  a  short 
statistic  of  the  patients  under  my  care  at  the  Lock  Hospital  will 
best  show  the  proportion  of  severe  to  mild  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

In  the  year  1869,  1,289  male  patients  came  under  my  care  for 
f^norriioea ;  in  595  the  disease  was  the  singly  inconvenient  disorder 
to  which  it  is  urged  this  contagion  can  alone  give  rise ;  in  395  it 
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prodaced  severe  pains,  and  more  or  less  disablement  for  sereral 
weeks;  239  were  cases  of  long  dnration,  all  of  which  had  cansed 
mnch  suffering  and  loss;  in  60  the  malady  had  given  rise  to 
stricture,  an  affection  that  not  seldom  in  the  end  destroys  the 
patient. 

2.  The  next  disease  of  the  group  is  that  which  concerns  as  most 
nearly.  Syphilis,  the  malady  in  question,  is  one  of  the  gravest  of 
human  diseases,  which,  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  by  its  tedious  course 
keeps  its  victims  long  disabled,  by  its  tendency  to  attack  organs 
essential  to  life,  causes  death ;  and  by  the  faculiy  of  passing  from 
parent  to  offspring,  influences  most  materially,  even  when  the 
patient  survives,  the  development  of  the  individual  attacked. 

3.  The  last  form  is  the  local  contagious  sore,  which  very  rarely 
endangers  life  or  permanently  injures  the  sufferer,  and  only  gains 
importance  through  the  difficuliy  of  distinguishing  it  &om  ihose 
other  sores  which  are  connected  with  true  syphilis.  For  this  reason 
all  contagious  ulcers  are  termed  Primary  Syphtlia  in  the  official 
reports,  consequently  under  this  head  both  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  constitutional  disease  and  the  purely  local  sore  are  included,  a 
classification  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  estimating  the  effect 
of  the  Acts  in  reducing  the  extent  of  true  syphilis. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  of  loss  from  these  three 
venereal  diseases,  or  even  their  mortality  among  the  civil  population, 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  an  exact  one  impossible.  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  knowledge  that  any  form  of  visceral  disease  is  the 
consequence  of  syphilis,  is  a  comparatively  modem  discovery.  In 
the  next  place,  our  most  accurate  pathologists  are  still  increasing 
the  proportion  of  those  oft-occurring  forms  of  brain  disease,  liver 
disease,  heart  and  lung  disease,  and  kidney  disease,  which  is  set  in 
action  by  syphilitic  infection.  It  is  thus  indubitable  that  mudi 
mortality  and  much  disabling  sickness  due  to  syphilis  are  not  so 
registered,  but  are  still  attributed  to  other  causes.  Whence  it  foUows 
that  as  this  more  accurate  pathology  becomes  the  current  know- 
ledge of  the  medical  profession,  the  number  of  deaths  assigned  to 
syphilis  rapidly  increases ;  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  ascribed  to 
syphilis  in  the  ten  years  1857-66  has  risen  from  50  per  million  of 
population  to  75  per  million. 

Nevertheless,  while  improved  diagnosis  has  increased  the  rois- 
tered number  of  deaths  frt)m  syphiHs,  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the 
actual  proportion  of  mortality  has  also  augmented,  because  the 
propagation  of  syphilis  through  increased  facilities  of  communica- 
tion is  more  widely  spread  throughout  the  population. 

But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  extent  of  venereal  diseases  is 
very  wide,  and  that  they  inflict  great  damage,  it  follows  that  their 
prevention  is  worth    attempting,  without  waiting  for  an  exact 
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measure  of  the  loss  thej  cause,  and  there  would  remain  only  the 
necessary  precaution  that  this  attempt  do  not  induce  worse  evil. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Harveian  Society 
**  On  the  Prevalence  of  Venereal  Disease/'  1867,  was  published  a 
mass  of  information  collected  by  that  committee  from  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  which  showed  that  the  amount  of  venereal 
disease  is  very  great ;  most  of  this  was  reprinted  in  the  first  report 
of  the  Association  for  Extending  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
Thus  at  Guy's  Hospital,  according  to  the  resident  medical  officer, 
25,800  venereal  cases  are  annually  treated  in  that  institution,  being 
43  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  out-patients.  At  the  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  i  in  10  of  the  patients  applies  for  relief  from 
syphilitic  disease.  One  of  the  surgeons  of  the  RoyaJ  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Moorfields  (at  which  institution  20,000  applicants  are 
attended  annually),  states  that  i  in  5  of  his  patients  have  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  eye.  At  the  Throat  Hospital,  of  626  patients,  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  application,  93,  or  1 5  per  cent.,  had  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  throat. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  eleventh  report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  number 
of  venereal  patients  seen  at  a  few  general  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
of  the  metropolis,  during  periods  varying  from  one  day  to  one 
week,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  venereal  to 
other  kinds  of  sickness  treated  gratuitously  in  London. 

At  the  charitable  institutions  visited,  10,229  persons  of  all  ages 
were  seen,  of  these  902  had  some  kind  of  venereal  disease,  and  of 
these  again  467  had  true  syphilis,  39  being  children  with  inherited 
disease,  and  251,  or  53  per  cent.,  of  the  syphilitic  patients  being 
adult  males. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  number  of  venereal  patients  of 
the  metropolis,  the  Medical  Officer  considers  that  during  their  few 
days'  investigation,  one- fourth  of  the  sick  who  applied  for  relief  at 
the  charitable  institutions  of  London  in  that  period  came  under  the 
observation  of  his  deputies ;  but  as  no  account  was  taken  of  Qny's 
Hospital,  nor  of  the  Dreadnought  Hospital,  nor  of  the  male  out- 
patients of  the  Lock  Hospital,  it  would  seem  that  the  estimate  that 
one-fourth  of  the  venereal  patients  of  London  were  seen,  is  calcu- 
lated on  insufficient  data.  Again,  when  endeavouring  to  get  at  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  sickness  annually  relieved  by  the  charitable 
institutions,  the  reporter  to  the  Privy  Council  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge *'  that  in  many  instances  no  returns  are  kept,  in  others,  there 
**  is  no  attempt  at  accuracy,  while  at  many  institutions  there  is  a 
**  tendency  to  greatly  overstate  the  amount  of  work  done."  For 
these  reasons  I  think  we  must  accept  with  much  reserve  the 
estimates  drawn  up  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  from 
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the  data  lie  collected,  namely,  that  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
sick  poor  are  Buffering  from  venereal  disease  of  any  kind,  and  only 
about  5I  per  cent  from  true  syphilis. 

But  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  only  $\  per 
cent,  of  the  total  sickness  of  the  metropolis  is  in  the  form  of  true 
syphilis ;  then  taking  the  calculation  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Privy  Goun<^  that  i,500,cx>0  persons  are  aunually  treated  grar 
tuitously  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  52,500  persons  yearly  suffering 
from  a  disease  that,  unlike  other  diseases,  TnaintiaiTifl  its  contagious 
condition  for  months,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  years  in  the 
sufferer.  Moreover,  as  55  per  cent,  of  the  syphilitic  patients  seen 
were  adult  males,  we  get  28,000  of  the  male  working  population 
of  London  alone  in  every  year  more  or  less  hindered  from  eamiTig 
iheoT  bread  by  syphilis. 

These  calcukktions  do  not  include  that  portion  of  the  venereal 
sick  which  is  either  treated  by  regular  practitioners,  by  druggists, 
or  by  quacks,  or  which  has  no  treatment  at  all — a  very  numerous 
class.  Though  until  completely  disabled,  venereal  patients  do  not 
usually  receive  treatment  from  poor  law  medical  officers,  those  who 
ultimately  come  to  burden  the  ratepayers  are  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  number.  In  the  three  years  1862-64,  855  venereal 
patients  were  treated  in  the  workhouses  of  the  three  contiguous 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Stonehouse.  Also,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Ooundl  tells  us  that  of  the  sick  inmates  of  St. 
Pancras  and  Lambeth  workhouse  infirmaries,  i.e.,  of  those  supported 
by  the  poors  rate  for  actual  sickness,  10  per  cent,  were  there  with 
venereal  disease.  I  may  here  remark,  that,  possibly  astonished  by 
the  large  proportion  of  venereal  disease  to  the  total  of  actual  sick- 
ness in  the  two  workhouses  examined,  the  reporter  for  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  estimates  the  percentage  of  venereal 
sick  not  on  the  number  of  sick  inmates,  but  on  the  total  population 
of  those  workhouses.  This  does  not  give  a  correct  indication  of  the 
ratio  of  venereal  to  other  kinds  of  disease  in  our  workhouses,  a 
ratio  that  is  doubtless  far  higher  in  towns  than  in  country  districts. 
One  other  fact,  that  indicates  the  extent  to  which  venereal  disease 
prevails  among  the  young  adult  population,  is,  namely,  that  16  per 
1,000  of  those  who  offer  tJiemselves  as  recruits  for  the  army  have 
true  syphilis,  while  38  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  rejected  have 
syphilis.     (See  Table  No.  XII.) 

As  an  instructive  comparison  of  the  extent  of  venereal  among 
the  sick  poor  of  Paris  and  London,  I  will  mention  the  following. 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lefort,  surgeon  to  the  Midi  Venereal  Hospital 
of  Paris,  published  in  the  "  Lancet "  of  28th  May,  1870,  it  is  stated 
that  in  1866  there  were  325,287  persons  seen  as  in-  and  out- 
patients at  the  general  hospitals  alone,  for  all  kinds  of  sickness. 
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Of  these,  10,842  suffered  from  venereal  aflfections,  or  3*3  per  cent. 
Now,  the  observers  employed  by  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Conncil  saw,  in  the  general  hospitals  they  selected  as  fair  standards 
of  the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  of  London,  10,229  persons,  of  whom 
902  were  venereal,  or  8*8  per  cent.  I  exclude  in  both  cases  the 
patients  seen  at  the  special  venereal  hospitals,  and  I  also  ezclnde 
the  estimate  for  that  portion  of  the  sick  poor  who  are  treated  by 
the  poor  law  medical  officers  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  relieve  venereal 
disease.  The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Conncil  says  the  poor 
law  relieves  as  ont-patients  abont  one-fonrth  as  many  as  the  number 
relieved  by  the  charitable  institutions;  hence  the  8*8  per  cent.,  may 
be  reduced  to  6|  per  cent,  or  just  double  the  amount  seen  in  Paris. 
I  have  already  contended  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  greatly  underestimated  the  amount  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  London  sick  poor.  Yet  even  his  data,  so  far  as  this  compari- 
son is  trustworthy,  would  show  venereal  disease  to  be  double  as 
common  in  London  as  in  Paris. 

The  navy  and  army  are  the  only  fields  for  exact  observation  that 
we  at  present  possess,  or  probably  shall  possess  for  some  time  to 
come.  Li  the  statistical  reports  of  those  forces,  we  have  records  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  these  diseases  (called  the  "  enthetic  group  ") 
for  several  years. 

In  the  accompanying  table  (see  Appendix  No.  I)  the  ratio  of 
admission  to  hospital,  and  the  consequent  loss  in  time,  have  been 
inserted  so  far  as  the  published  returns  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  famish  them.  An  inspection  of  this  shows  that  the 
loss  from  venereal  disease,  from  some  xmknown  cause,  steadily 
diminished  before  sanitary  regulations  were  set  in  force.  Conse- 
quently the  wJiole  diminution  of  venereal  sickness  in  the  districts 
under  the  Acts,  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  this  unknown 
influence,  and  none  to  the  operation  of  those  Acts.  This  conclusion, 
I  venture  to  maintain,  is  incorrect,  and  I  would  prove  it  by  showing 
that  the  gradual  diminution  from  the  year  1860  to  1865  has  not 
continued  to  the  present  time,  but  has  been  replaced  by  an  increase 
that  is  plainly  seen  at  those  stations  where  the  Acts  are  not  in 
force. 

On  p.  88  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons  on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,"  8th  July,  1869, 
is  a  table  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  the  ratios  of  the  admissions  to  hospital 
for  venereal  disease  during  the  nine  years  1860-68,  at  twenty-four 
military  stations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am,  however,  given  to 
understand  by  Dr.  Balfour  himself  to  whose  kindness  I  am  con- 
tinually indebted,  that  the  figures  of  this  table  are  not  absolutely 
trustworthy,  inasmuch  as  some  entries  commonly  classed  as  venereal, 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  due  to  that  cause.     But  as  this  source  of 
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error  has  been  in  operation  thronghont  the  nine  years,  it  probably 
affects  all  the  ratios  alike,  consequently,  so  long  as  these  years  are 
compared  only  with  each  other,  the  discrepancies  will  not  affect  the 
rgnment.  Now,  if  we  add  together  the  ratios  of  the  nine  years 
for  the  same  station,  and  divide  it  by  nine,  we  shall  get  a  quotient 
that  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  usual  annual  ratio  for  that 
station  during  the  nine  years.  Another  disturbing  cause  renders 
this  quotient  not  absolutely  correct,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  ratio 
of  the  station  for  each  year  is  calculated  on  the  mean  strength  at 
that  station  in  that  year,  and  I  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  those  mean 
strengths.  Nevertheless,  practically,  my  quotient  will  serve  to 
represent  the  usual  annual  ratio  for  each  station  during  the  nine 
years  in  question,  because  the  number  of  troops  quartered  at  these 
stations  has  not  materially  varied.  With  these  limitations,  I  venture 
to  put  forward  the  following  deduction.  Twenty-four  stations  are 
included  in  the  table :  at  seventeen  of  them  the  Act  did  not  operate 
in  1866-68 ;  at  two,  Shomcliffe  and  Windsor,  the  Act  was  set  in 
operation  only  in  1868,  thus  we  may  conclude  the  returns  from 
these  staticms  were  practically  uninfluenced  by  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  that  year.  Then,  if  the  ratios  of  the  years  1867-68  are 
compared  with  their  usual  ratio,  we  find  that  at  twelve  of  tiie 
nineteen  stations,  the  usual  proportion  was  exceeded  in  1867-68 ;  at 
two  others  it  was  attained,  although  not  surpassed;  at  the  other 
five  the  ratios  in  1867  and  1868,  though  below  the  usual  rate,  were 
very  considerably  above  the  minimnm  year  in  all  but  one  station, 
Edinburgh  (see  Appendix,  Table  No.  II). 

Again,  by  lookmg  at  Table  No.  Ill,  which  gives  the  ratios  of 
the  entries  for  primary  sore  and  gonorrhoea  from  1864  to  1869,  you 
will  see  the  usual  ratio,  the  most  important  fonn,  in  die  unprotected 
stations  fell  slowly  to  1866,  but  from  that  year  has  risen  to  its  old 
ratio  of  iii.  From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  proportion 
of  admissions  to  hospital  for  venereal  disease  in  the  army  at  home 
is  not  gradually  diminishing  where  the  Acts  are  not  earned  out,  but 
that  there  the  old  level  is  certainly  kept,  if  it  does  not  rise. 

Next,  if  the  entries  at  the  five  stations  where  the  Act  was  put 
early  in  force  are  examined,  we  find  a  marked  and  great  decrease  in 
the  ratio.  Starting  with  an  entry  for  v^iereal  sore,  similar  to  that 
in  the  unprotected  stations,  namely,  loo,  it  has  fallen  in  1867  to 
86 ;  in  1868  to  70  ;  and  in  1869  to  only  59.  Table  No.  IV,  shows 
the  variations  of  the  entries  in  1869  for  primary  sore  and  gonorrhcoa 
from  those  of  previous  years.  The  decrease  at  the  protected 
stations  is  very  marked. 

The  number  of  men  of  the  British  army  constantly  off  duty  per 
1,000  from  contagious  disease,  was  in  1864  19  (the  average  daring 
the  years  1860-67  being  20-43,  see  No.  I  of  Appendix),  but  taking 
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the  qnarterly  poKco  retnms  for  the  data  of  the  calonlatioii  (the 
"  Army  Medical  Report  **  for  1869  being  not  yet  pubKshed),  only 
12*6  per  i,ooo  of  the  effective  military  force  stationed  in  the  pro- 
tected districts  were  so  disabled.  In  Table  No.  V  the  percentage 
for  both  seamen  and  soldiers  is  set  down  at  ii'o6,  but  the  foregoing 
calcnlation  refers  only  to  the  military  forces. 

This  amelioration  is  very  great,  and  most  satisfactory  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  sanitary  restrictions ;  but  the  informa- 
tion that  we  can  glean  of  the  condition  of 'foreign  armies,  shows 
that  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  &r  less  than  it  is  in  our  own.  The 
French  army  has  ii  men  per  i,ooo  of  those  actually  present  in 
garrison  kept  fix>m  duty,  and  the  whole  loss  estimated  on  that  force 
is  only  four  days,  or  about  half  what  used  to  be  the  loss  in  our  own 
army. 

According  to  an  official  return  from  the  Belgian  War  Office,  in 
the.  Belgian  army  the  average  annual  loss  from  this  cause  has, 
during  the  six  years  1863-68,  equalled  2*96  days  of  each  effective 
soldier's  services.  In  the  British  home  army,  from  1860-67  it 
equalled  7*44  days. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  general  effect  on  the  troops  stationed  within 
the  protected  districts,  to  the  effect  at  particxdar  stations,  it  appears 
from  a  return  (furnished  to  me  by  Dr.  (Jordon,  principal  medical 
officer  of  the  district),  of  the  entries  for  primary  sore  and  gonorrhoea 
at  the  military  hospitals  at  Portsmouth,  during  the  seven  years 
1863-69,  that  the  annual  ratio  of  the  first  six  years  for  these  two 
diseasqp,  was  over  254  per  1,000,  whereas  in  1869,  the  last  year 
of  the  statistic,  it  was  178.  And  on  the  authority  of  the  same 
gentleman,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  single  week  of  May,  1870,  the 
12,666  men  of  the  navy  and  army  at  Portsmouth  sent  only  17 
fresh  cases  of  venereal  to  hospital ;  in  the  corresponding  week  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  the  number  was  60. 

Another  excellent  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  Acts  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  W.  Lane,  assistant-surgeon  Grenadier  Guards,  in 
the  "  Lancet "  for  8th  May,  1870.  On  the  1st  March,  1869,  the 
battalion  to  which  he  is  attached  left  London  for  Windsor,  and,  the 
Act  being  in  force  in  that  town,  the  men  were  examined  on  their 
arrival,  those  found  diseased  being  sent  to  hospital.  After  this,  the 
admissions  or  venereal  for  the  first  four  months  were  only  30; 
nearly  all  the  cases  were  of  a  mild  form  and  readily  amenable  to 
simple  treatment.  On  the  1st  September  the  battalion  returned  to 
town,  and  was  quartered  at  Chelsea  Barracks,  the  number  under 
treatment  then  was  only  7.  From  that  date  venereal  rapidly 
increased,  and  during  the  succeeding  four  months  as  many  as 
108  cases  were  admitted  into  hospital,  or  more  than  three  and  a-half 
times  the  number  admitted  at  Windsor. 
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The  latest  statistical  report  yet  published  on  the  health  of  the 
navy,  is  that  for  1867,  and  therefore  we  have  no  means  of  learning 
to  what  extent  this  force  has  benefited  by  the  Acts  at  the  present 
time,  beyond  the  single  fact  that  whereas  before  their  introduction 
the  admissions  for  venereal  sore  were  104  per  1,000  mean  strength, 
they  are  now  52.  But  I  have  also  collected  the  following  from  the 
official  blue  books.  Between  1861  and  1865,  both  years  inclufive, 
the  average  annual  strength  of  the  crews  afloat  on  the  home  station 
was  21,420  men,  and  the  average  annual  number  of  days'  sickness 
from  venereal  was  99,658.  (See  Table  No.  VI.)  On  3rd  December, 
1864,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1864  was  set  in 
force  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  April,  1865,  at  Devonport.  Though  so 
inadequate  that  it  was  replaced  by  the  stringent  Act  of  1866,  it  was 
not  devoid  of  efiect  on  the  health  of  the  seamen,  for  in  1866  the 
number  of  days'  sickness  from  venereal  fell  to  76,429,  and  in  1867 
to  72,132, — the  strength  of  the  crews  being  rather  higher  than 
before.  Anxious  to  see  if  the  saving  in  money  that  attended  this 
saving  in  health  could  be  expressed,  I  turned  to  the  Appendix  to  the 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Surgeons  on  Venereal  Disease  in  the 
"  Army  and  Navy,  1865,"  p.  2,  where  an  official  return  states  that 
the  cost  of  venereal  among  the  seamen  and  marines  afloat  in  1862 
was  32,000/.  This  estimate  gives  an  expenditure  per  man  for  wages 
of  32/.,  for  victuals  of  19/.,  and  for  hospital  expenses  of  29/.  lot.,  or 
a  total  of  80Z.  los.  per  man.  According  to  these  data,  ^e  oost  of 
venereal  among  the  crews  afloat,  from  1861-65,  averaged  21,867^. 
aryear,  while  in  1866  it  fell  to  16,840/.,  and  in  1867  to  15,898^ 

This  process  applied  to  the  saving  in  the  military  strength  is 
also  reassuring.  If  we  take  Sir  Alexander  Tnlloch's  estimate  of 
the  annual  cost  of  a  private  soldier,  namely  100/.,  we  shall  find  a 
considerable  saving  to  set  ofi*  against  the  expense  of  the  Acts,  even 
at  this  early  stage  of  their  operations.  At  the  nine  stations  where 
the  Acts  were  in  operation  in  1869,  29,437  men  were  the  mean 
strength  of  that  year.  This,  at  the  rate  of  1 9*  i  o  per  i  ,000  constantly 
off  duty  in  1864,  gives  a  total  of  $62  men  rendered  useless  by 
venereal.  But,  as  calculated  from  the  quarterly  poKce  returns,  12*61 
per  1,000,  or  371  men  were  so  diseased,  and  191  men  were  oonse- 
quently  kept  on  duty  at  a  money  saving  of  19,100/. 

[During  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper,  it  was  objected 
that  the  saving  was  outweighed  by  the  outlay  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  Acts ;  some  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  being  voted  by  Parliament 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  objector  forgot  that  this  sum  induded  a 
large  portion  for  building  hospitals  and  other  similar  purposes. 
Hence  this  annual  saving  becomes  a  very  handsome  return  for  tiie 
outlay  of  capital.] 

There  is  one  point  respecting  the  diminution  of  syphilis  for 
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whicli  I  must  ask  a  inmate's  indulgence  before  passing  to  the  last 
portion  of  the  paper.  This  is  to  pnt  before  yon  snch  eyidence  as 
we  possess  concerning  the  reduction  of  true  syphilis  by  the  Con- 
tagions Diseases  Acts.  I  admit  that  this  cannot  yet  be  shown  by  as 
condnsiye  a  set  of  figures  as  those  by  which  the  diminution  in  the 
primary  venereal  sore  can  be  proved.  But  I  would  remark  that 
as  a  venereal  sore,  almost  without  exception,  begins  the  course  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  the  diminution  by  one-half  of  those  sores  must 
imply  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  those  cases  which  belong 
to  the  constitutional  or  true  syphilis.  Corroborative  of  this  view  is 
Table  No.  YII,  given  me  by  Dr.  GK>rdon,  4J[ie  principal  medical  officer 
of  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth,  which  shows  that  the  entries  for 
venereal  sore  and  for  true  syphilis  were  one-third  less  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1869  than  they  were  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1868.  Another,  No.  VIII,  also  shows  that  there  has  been  diminu- 
tion at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  testimony  from  the  records  of  tho 
effect  of  the  Acts  on  the  health  of  the  women  subjected  to  them, 
which  has  been  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  on  the  health  of  the 
men,  but  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  at  length.  In 
Table  No.  JX  I  have  arranged  the  proportion  of  local  disease  and 
constitutional  disease  in  the  patients  treated  in  the  Devonport  Lode 
Hospital  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (mly  since  Mid- 
summer, 1868,  has  the  accommodation  in  hospital  been  sufficient  to 
receive  all  the  women  who  might  be  found  diseased.  Consequently 
that  is  the  first  period  at  which  aZZ  the  prostitutes  were  subjected  to 
periodical  ezaminaticm,  and  all  the  cases  of  disease  secluded  from 
contagion.  1  may  also  mention  that  during  the  six  successive  half 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1866  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  Devonport,  the  Lock  Hospital  for  that  district,  the  average 
length  of  stay  in  hospital  for  the  cases  of  truo  syphilis,  fell  from 
125  to  66  days.  This  may  be  offered  as  a  proof  that  the  Act  has 
greatly  diminished  the  severity  of  true  syphilis. 

1  will  add  three  other  facts,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in 
reducing  venerei^  disease,  especially  as  these  show  the  effect  on  the 
civil  population  rather  than  on  the  military  or  naval  forces.  The 
number  of  women  found  diseased  at  the  periodical  examinations  of 
all  the  prostitutes  at  Devonport  was,  when  those  were  instituted, 
33  per  cent.  They  form  at  the  present  only  15  per  cent.  During 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  Acts,  149  venereal  males 
and  706  venereal  females  were  admitted  into  the  workhouses  of 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse.  During  the  three  years  of 
the  operation  of  those  Acts,  there  were  55  mi^ee  and  167  females 
admitted.  (See  Table  No.  X.)  The  diminution  of  the  females  seni 
to  the  workhouse,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  hospital  accom- 
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modatioii,  bnt  the  dimmntioii  in  the  maleB  cannot  be  so  explained, 
for  no  increase  in  the  hospital  accommodation  for  them  has  taken 
place.  So  again,  the  percentage  of  venereal  cases  among  the 
prisoners  of  the  Devonport  borough  gaol  from  1851  to  the  end  of 
1864,  was  4'o6 ;  the  percentage  from  1864  to  the  31st  March,  1870, 
being  i'89. 

The  effect  of  the  Acts  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
women  subjected  to  them.  Without  delaying  yon  longer,  a  few 
statistics  on  this  point  may  serve  to  show  that  the  Acts  have  been 
as  signally  successful  in  ameliorating  the  moral  condition  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  as  they  have  been  in  improving  their  health. 

No  one  who  has  made  himself  in  any  way  familiar  with  the 
real  position"  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  are  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts,  can  think  of  their  forlorn  and  miserable  state 
without  grief.  Two  and  a-half  years  ago  I  undertook,  besides 
researches  in  the  localities  of  London,  inhabited  by  the  abandoned 
women  of  the  metropolis,  an  investigation  in  the  districts  under  the 
Acts.  In  these  inquiries,  I  was  witness  to  many  horrors  that  it  is 
needless  to  recount,  the  more  so  as  lately  far  more  graphic  pens 
than  mine,  notably  those  of  Mr.  James  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Acton, 
have  given  most  vivid  and  correct  pictures  of  the  hardships  and 
degradation  of  this  class. 

The  most  remarkable  diminution  in  rmnibers  has  taken  place, 
almost  without  exception,  wherever  the  Acts  are  put  in  force.  The 
Tables  Nos.  XIII  and  XV  illustrate  this  most  incontestably.  The 
number  of  2,020  ascertained  to  have  been  residing  in  the  Devon- 
port  district  in  December,  1864,  had  dwindled  to  564  in  September, 
1870. 

In  the  "  Hampshire  Telegraph  "  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Colebrooke,  matron  of  the  Portsmouth  Home,  "  that  374  young 
'*  women  have  either  been  reclaimed  or  sent  to  their  homes ;  that 
"  women  are  properly  treated  at  the  hospit^  and  the  religious 
'^  instruction  afforded  is  readily  received."  Also  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  1869,  of  1,114  prostitutes  living  in  Portsmouth 
during  that  year,  161  have  left  the  district,  94  are  now  living  with 
their  friends,  43  have  married,  30  have  entered  the  home,  10  are  in 
service,  24  in  the  workhouse,  12  have  died,  10  have  returned  to 
their  husbands,  leaving  730  prostitutes  still  in  the  town,  or  384  lees 
than  last  year. 

To  show  the  good  influence  of  the  Acts  at  all  the  stations  where 
they  have  been  enforced,  let  me  quote  fit)m  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's 
admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  debate  of  the 
24th  of  May,  1870,  in  which  he  gives  the  aggregate  result  of  the  Act 
for  all  the  protected  stations.  (See  Table  XV.)  "  Since  they  were 
"  brought  xmder  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  7,766  common  women 
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"  have  been  registered,  of  whom  now  only  3,016,  or  less  than  half, 
**  remain.  Hence  4,750  no  longer  practise  their  vocations  in  these 
"  towns.  What  has  become  of  the  remainder  ?  107  have  died,  385 
"  have  married,  451  have  entered  refuges,  and  1,249  ^^^^  been 
**  restored  to  their  friends.  In  short,  27  per  cent,  are  known  to  have 
"  returned  to  a  respectable  life.  Then,  2,558,  or  32  per  cent.,  have 
'^  left  the  stations ;  many,  doubtless,  to  pursue  their  miserable 
**  career  elsewhere,  but  many  also,  as  the  police  believe,  and  as  in 
**  charity  we  are  bound  to  hope,  to  return  to  their  own  homes." 

This  statistic  has  been  met  by  simple  denial,  and  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  prostitutes  under  the  present  system  practise  their 
trade  clandestinely,  instead  of  openly  as  before.  But  this  allegation 
is  utterly  opposed  to  all  evidence.  It  is  notorious  that  the  young 
women,  who  recruit  the  ranks  of  prostitutes, — those  who  frequent 
dancing  saloons,  singing  halls,  and  the  like, — have  ceased  to  do  so 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  are  thus  removed  from  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Again,  the  class  of  clandestine  prostitutes  has 
an  intimate  and  constant  relation  with  the  open  prostitute  class, 
and  she  who  begins  in  the  first  soon  merges  into  the  second.  Still 
more,  a  place  of  resort  is  essential  to  all  habitual  prostitutes, 
clandestine  as  well  as  avowed,  but  we  find  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  most  seriously  interferes  with  the  existence  of  these  places  of 
resort.  In  the  three  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
hoxLse,  there  were  410  houses  of  ill-fEime  in  December,  1868.  In 
December,  1869,  they  had  fallen  to  131.     (See  Table  Xm.) 

[These  convincing  results  of  the  influence  of  the  Acts  in  favour 
of  good  morals,  have  been  lately  disputed  by  Mr.  Duncan  McLaren, 
M.P.,  who  in  a  speech  at  Newcastle,  last  September,  since  repub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet,*  has  undertaken  to  controvert  the  statements 
of  the  report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police 
to  the  Admiralty,  on  the  '*  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
"  Acts,"  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  8th 
August,  1870.  Mr.  McLaren  charges  this  official  document  with 
putting  forward  "gross  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations," 
in  place  of  "  honestly  giving  the  true  results  of  the  tables  in  the 
"  report  itself."  He  then  undertakes  to  prove  "  these  misrepresen- 
"  tations  from  the  tables  to  be  utterly  unfounded  on  fact."  Such 
unreserved  allegations  against  an  official  report,  would  be  made  by 
a  man  careful  of  his  reputation  for  accuracy,  if  for  nothing  else, 
only  after  most  careful  investigation;  but  his  deductions  are  so 
evidently  erroneous,  that  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  Mr.  McLaren 
did  not  revise  the  report  of  his  speech  after  it  was  printed.     This 

•  "  Facte  respecting  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts,"  &c.,  by  Dnncan  McLaren, 
Esq.,  M.P.    Second  edition.    Ireland  and  Co.,  Manchester. 
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k  not  the  place  to  introduce  a  refutation  of  Mr.  McLaren's  state- 
ments, but  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  two  leading  charges  made 
by  that  gentleman,  will  denote  their  little  value. 

The  first  statement  of  the  report  attacked  is  this : — The  PoKce 
Commissioner  says  "these  returns  show  that  7,766  women haye 
"  been  placed  on  the  register,  and  that  4,750  have  been  removed 
"  therefrom,  that  is — 

2,558  left  the  district 
385  married. 
451  entered  homes. 
1,249  ^^^  restored  to  friends. 
107  died. 

4»75o 

"  leaving  3,016  on  the  register."  (See  Table  XV.)  But  this  gtaie- 
ment  is  also  supported  by  more  minute  information ;  for  the  report 
includes,  on  pp.  8  and  9,  returns  which  give  the  total  numbers  of 
common  women  known  to  have  been  residing  in  the  various  towns 
under  the  Acts  on  the  last  day  of  every  year  of  the  Acts*  operation  m 
those  towns.  For  example,  Portsmouth  had,  on  Slst  December, 
1865,  1,355  prostitutes ;  who  have  year  by  year  decreased  to  730  on 
Slst  December,  1869,  and  the  same  in  the  other  districts.  Next,  the 
report  gives  on  p.  3  a  return  which  shows  the  number  put  on  the 
register  in  each  year,  and  the  number  removed,  with  the  reasons 
that  led  to  their  removal.  It  is  also  stated  more  than  once  (pp.  Z 
and  10)  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  hospital 
accommodation  during  the  early  operation  of  the  Acts,  only  the 
women  stron^y  suspected  to  be  diseased  were  put  on  the  roister. 
How  well-grounded  was  this  suspicion,  is  shown  by  the  first  year's 
operation  of  the  Acts  at  Devonport,  where  203  women  were  put  on 
the  register,  of  whom  202  were  sent  to  hospited.  A  moment's  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  put  on  the  register,  with  the  numbers  known 
to  the  police,  would  have  saved  Mr.  McLaren  from  the  absurdity  of 
accusing  the  police  of  pretending  to  have  put  7,766  women  on  the 
register  at  the  very  first  operation  of  the  Acts,  while  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  these  7,766  are  in  the  towns  brought  under  the  Acts 
in  the  present  year.  Yet,  this  is  assumed  in  the  &ce  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  by  Mr.  McLaren.  The  next  absurdity  is  his  conclusion, 
that  because  the  number  of  women  added  to  the  register  was  larger 
in  each  succeeding  year,  that  the  actual  number  of  the  prostitutes  la 
the  subjected  towns,  also  increased  instead  of  diminishing,  as  stated 
in  the  police  report.  The  number  put  on  the  register  increased 
because  two  causes  were  at  work  to  render  the  accommodation  in 
hospital  equal  to  the  demand.  1.  The  Gbvemment,  finding  the 
experiment  prove  beneficial,  allowed  more  beds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
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treatment  of  the  women,  2.  The  early  Beclusion  and  treatment  of 
the  women  presently  rendered  the  disease  curable  in  a  shorter  time 
than  it  was  at  first.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  1868  that  the 
supply  of  beds  permitted  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  to  be  applied  to 
(dl  the  notorious  women  in  the  district.  Before  that  time  there  had 
been  always  a  portion  who  were  not  interfered  with  at  all. 

The  next  point  of  the  police  report  Mr.  McLaren  attacks,  is  the 
statement  that  disease  has  greatly  diminished  among  the  women. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  though  the  proof  put  forward  to  substantiate 
the  statement  is  not  altogether  accurate.  The  report  says  that 
disease  is  now  found  only  six  times  in  every  hundred  examinations, 
where  in  1868  it  was  found  seventy  times  in  every  hundred  examina- 
tions. The  fallacy  is  this :  now,  every  known  prostitute  is  examined, 
but  before  1868  the  want  of  sufficient  hospital  accommodation 
rendered  it  useless  to  examine  all  the  women,  for  the  wards  could 
be  kept  full  by  only  taking  such  as  were  suspected,  or  avowed 
themselves  to  be  diseased.  Consequently  at  the  present  time  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  women  free  from  disease  are  examined  than 
formerly,  and  partly  from  this,  the  ratio  of  diseased  to  the  number 
of  examinations  has  lessened.  Nevertheless,  the  prevalence  of 
disease  has  also  diminished.  In  every  loo  women  on  the  register 
42  were  diseased  in  1868;  but  only  24  were  diseased  per  cent, 
during  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  that  several  new  districts 
have  been  taken  in  and  the  examinations  made  much  more  frequent. 
(See  Table  XIY). 

But  this  mistake  in  the  police  report  is  not  detected  by  Mr. 
McLaren.  He  bases  his  assertion  that  disease  has  very  greatly 
increased  where  the  Acts  are  in  force,  on  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  women  sent  to  hospital  has  greatly  increased.  This  increased 
admission  to  hospital,  has  been  shown  to  result  from  the  hospital 
accommodation  being  now  more  ample ;  and  thus  it  allows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  to  be  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  women. 
Only  a  part  pf  the  disease  prevailing  among  the  women  was  caught 
and  treated  in  hospital  until  recently;  now  it  is  nearly  aU  detected 
and  secluded.  Further  than  this  I  need  not  go  to  show  that  Mr. 
McLaren's  conclusions  are  untrustworthy.  Any  person  desirous  to 
do  so  can  satisfy  himself,  after  a  very  short  perusal,  that  the  Police 
Commissioners'  report  is  a  very  valuable  statistical  document.] 
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Table  I. — Loss  by  Venereal  Disease  in  the  Home  Army. 


Tear. 

Strength  for 
the  Year. 

Venereal 

per  1,000  of 

Mean  Strength. 

Loia  in  Dayi  per  Man  of  Whole  Eoree 
of  EffecUTea. 

STphiHtic 
Gronp. 

Gonorrheeal 
Group. 

Total 

I860 

97,703 
88,955 
78,173 
75,945 
73,252 
72,999 
70,292 
73,420 

369 

354 

330 

306 

291 

282-8 

258-6 

291-6 

4-8i 

3*93 
4-o6 

2-17 

1-98 
2-19 

8-69 
8-56 
8*iz 

'61 

'62 

'63 

7-4 
TO 

'64 

'66 

6-59 
5*91 
<J-25 

'66 

'67 

Year. 

ATerage 

Strength  for 

the  Year. 

Venereal 

per  1.000  of 

Mean  Strength. 

Average  Number  per  1,000 
of  Effectivea  constanay  Off  Doty. 

Syphilitic 
Group. 

Gonorrheeal 
Group. 

TMaL 

I860 

97,703 
88,956 
78,173 
75,945 
73,252 
72,999 
70,292 
73,420 

369 

354 

830 

806 

291 

282-8 

258-6 

291-5 

16-96 
10-82 

1818 

10-76 
1114 

7-50 

5*92 

6*43 
5-99 

a3*^9 

»3-45 
22-24 
20*28 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

19*10 
18-06 

'65 

»66 

16*19 
1713 

'67 

Year. 

Average 

Strength  for 

the  Year. 

Venereal 

per  1,000  of 

Mean  Strength. 

each  Patient'a  Stay  in  Hoapital  in  Days. 

Syphilitic 
Group. 

Gonorrheeal 
Group. 

TtotaL 

I860 

97,703 
88,956 
78,173 
75,946 
73,252 
72,999 
70,292 
73,420 

369 

364 

830 

806 

291 

282-8 

258-6 

291-6 

27-81 

28-13 
26-44 

19-0 

16-68 
15-89 

23*5 
24-19 
24*61 
24*10 

^3*43 
23*30 

22*86 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'66 

'66 

'67 

21-46 

Note. — Compiled  from  the  "  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  Health  of  the  Army." 
The  gaps  are  caused  by  the  abstracts  not  giying  the  information  in  the 
minuteness  eyery  year. 
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Table  II. — Venereal  Disease  in  the  Army,  The  Mean  of  the  Yearly 
Ratios  of  the  Admissions  to  Hospital  per  1,000  of  Mean  Strength  for 
Venereal  Disease  of  all  Kinds  at  Twenty-four  Stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  Jsine  Years  1860-68. 


Station. 


Mean  of 
the  Yearly 

Batioin            1 

Batioa. 

1867. 

1868. 

888 

378 
312 

348 
280 

854 

811 

.   377 

275 

291 

261 

191 
237 

297 

800 

260 

215 

435 

500 
288 

537 
349 
376 
407 

849 

817 

354 
375 

868 

182 

129 

133 

821 

326 

343 

261 

196 

209 

294 

280 

243 

302 

327 

346 

329 

328 

330 

190 

'53 

159 

876 

50 » 

312 

887 

361 

379 

244 

244 

'57 

194 

202 

186 

314 

272 

291 

865 

333 

333 

807 

230 

329 

Bate  of  Act 

of  1866 

coming  into  Force. 


Portsmoath    

Devonport  and  Plymouth.... 
Sheerness  and  Chatham 

WoolTfich   

Alderahot    

Shorncliflfe  

Colchester  

Winchester 

Dover 

Canterbury 

London  and  )  Household  Oavaliy 

Windsor  ....J  Foot  G-uards. 

Cork    

Curragh  , 

Isle  of  Wight 

»Warley    

Pembroke  Doek 

Manchester     

Preston   

Edinburgh 

Fermoj   

Limerick 

Dublin     

Belfast    


October 


NoTember  6, 
n  6, 

April 


8,  1866 
10,     *66 


12, 


July 
Januaiy 


'66 
'67 

'68 


27, 

27, 

6, 

19, 

February   5, 

April  1,  1868,  for 

WindsOT  only 


70 
70 
'70 


yote. — Compiled  from  the  table  at'  p.  88  of  the  "Appendix  to  Report  of 
**  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts," 
8th  July,  1869. 

Table  III. — Comparison  of  the  Admissions  to  Hospital  per  1,000  of  Mean 
Strength  for  Primary  Venereal  Sore  and  for  Gonorrhcea  respec- 
tivdi/y  at  the  Military  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are,  and  are  not,  in  Force, 


Tear. 

Stations  nnder  the  Operation  of  the 
Contagions  Diseases  Acts. 

Stations  where  the  Act  is  not,  or  only 
just  lately,  put  in  Force. 

Strength. 

Primary 
Venereal  Sore. 

Strength. 

Primary 
Venereal  Sore. 

Gonorrhoea. 

1864 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

28,775 
80,169 
26,883 
26,677 
29,271 
29,487 

100 
96 
84 
86 
70 
59 

117 
117 
119 

129 
106 

29,849 
30,391 
80,858 
81,462 
80,612 
28,196 

119 
103 
98 
106 
108 
III 

no 
117 
104 
127 
125 
102 

Note. — Arranged  from  a  table  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Balfour, 
F.E.S.,  Head  of  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
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Table  TV, — Differeivce  in  the  RoUio  of  Admisaums  per  1,000  of  Mean 
Strength  for  Primary  Venereal  Sore  and  Gk)KORRH(BA  m  the  Heme 
Army  in  1869,  a%  Cornered  with  the  Admiseione  of  Former  Yeare. 


SutioDs. 


Primary  Venereal  Sore. 


1869  was  Higher  than 


1864 
by 


1865 
by 


1866 
by 


1867 
by 


1868 
by 


1869  was  Lower  than 


1864 

by 


1866 

by 


1866 

by 


1867 
by 


1868 
by 


Deronport „.. 

Portsmouth 

Chatham 

Wo<dwich 

Aldershot 

Colchester 

Shomdiffe 

Dover    

Canterbmy   

Winchester  , 

Isle  of  Wight  ... 

Warley 

Pembroke  Dock 

Manchester  

Preston 

Edinburgh    

Cork  

Fermoy 

Limerick  

Curragh 

Dublin  

Belfast  


56 
9 

66 
73 


82 


18 


97 


83 

87 


72 


80 
6 


65 
118 

20 
68 
97 

2 
24 
80 

6 
11 
64 


18 


49 
70 

23 

85 

1 
46 


61 


16 
46 
86 
14 
12 


3 
41 


36 
59 
47 
28 

42 
33 
22 
10 

i3 
10 


14 


6 
3 

75 
41 

57 


59 
51 
45 
24 
37 

22 
8 

32 


36 
3a 


5» 
13 

17 
II 


8 

38 
42 

37 
18 
88 

10 

n 


18 


2 

54 
30 
38 
18 
60 

5* 
74 


13 

17 

3 


63 
26 

37 


H 

22 

14 
97 
17 
3' 
69 

3 

31 


60 


Stations. 


Ghonorrhoea. 


1869  was  Higher  than 


1864 
by 


1865 
by 


1866 
by 


1867 
by 


1868 
by 


1869  was  Lower  than 


1864 
by 


1866 
by 


1866 
by 


1867 
by 


1868 
by 


Devonport 

Portsmouth  ... 

Chatham  

Woolwich 

Aldershot 

Colchester 

Shomcliffe 

Dover    

Canterbury  ... 
Winchester  ... 
Isle  of  Wight  .... 

Warley 

Pembroke  Dock 

Manchester  

Preston 

Edinburgh    

Cork  

Fermoy 

Limerick   

Curragh 

Dublin  

Belfast  


4 

16 


9 
11 


40 
16 


21 
62 


4 
21 
36 

21 

7 


36 


12 

76 

1 

18 

17 


14 


20 

24 
6 


6 

78 


37 


22 

1 


10 


5 
3a 

17 
32 


37 
50 

88 
40 

^5 
15 
23 

43 
29 


25 
12 

25 

8 
23 


75 
"3 

42 
3 

50 
7 

128 
16 

H 
26 


45 
41 
47 


43 
II 


16 

'3 
128 

39 


7 
13 


54 
55 
17 
27 

81 

25 
32 
40 


139 

32 

130 

47 

>4 

58 
40 


24 

63 

42 

7 

79 
23 
77 
74 
4> 

102 
17 

4 


20 
66 
3* 

89 


Note.—GomvMeA  under  the  direetioB  of  Dr.  Balfour,  F.B.S.,  Head  of  the 

the  Army  Medicjy  Department. 
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Tablb  V. — dumber  of  Cases  o/ Common  Women  Admitted  into  LoeJc  Wards 
of  Hospitals,  the  Number  of  Soldiers,  Seamen,  and  Marines,  tmder 
Treatment  for  YEvnKEJLL,  who  Contracted  the  Disease  in  the  Several 
Districts  under  the  Acts;  the  Strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
Garrison  and  Port,  and  the  Percentage  of  Disease  existing  amongst 
them,  for  each  of  the  Tears  the  Acts  have  been  in  Operation, 


Number  of 
Cases  of 

Number  of  Men  Treated  for  Venereal. 

Tawendiig 

Common  Women 
Admitted  into 
Lock  Wards. 

Soldiera. 

Qcamen 

Marines. 

TMaL 

Slrt  Dooember,  1866 
'66 
'67 
•68 
•6» 

783* 
•     1,103 

1,977 
4,363 
4,767 

2,503 
2,660 
5,646 
4,537 
4,068 

1,762 
1.606 
1,764 
1,241 
1,338 

955 
1,292 
1,163 
1,847 
1,018 

5,*ao 
5.557 
8,473 
7,'25 
6,4H 

Strength  of  Armj  and  Navy. 

Perceniaceof 
VenereallKseaso 

Tear  ending 

SoldierB. 

Seamen. 

Marines. 

Total 

in 
ArmjandNaTj 
intheDistricU. 

8l8t  December,  1865 
'66 
'67 
•68 
•69 

11,822 
16,203 
26,065 
29,938 
32,789 

10,666 
12,701 
13,674 
15,914 
14,842 

6,930 
8,685 
8,984 
6,929 
6,781 

27,818 
37.589 
48,7*3 
52.781 
53,91* 

22-68 
18-87 
i8-oo 
12-19 
1 1 -06 

*  Women  only  Imown  to  be  diseased  were,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  up 
for  examination,  on  account  of  the  limited  hospital  accommodation. 

Ifote. — ^The  numbers  shown  for  the  year  1866  are  for  Portsmouth,  Deyonport, 
Sheemess  and  Chatham.  Woolwich  is  included  in  1866,  Aldershot  in  1867, 
Windsor  and  Shomdiffe  in  1868,  and  Colchester  in  1869. 

(Eeprinted  from  "  Report  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  to  the  Board  of 
**  Adnuralty,  on  the  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,"  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8th  August,  1870). 

Table  VI. —  Venereal  Disease  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Showing  the  Loss 
of  Time  and  Money  through  Venereal  Disease,  among  the  Crews  of 
Her  Majesty's  Naval  Forces  on  the  Home  Station  during  the  under- 
mentioned  Years, 


Total  Number 

Ratio  ConitanUy  Sick 

Cost  of  Venereal 

Tear. 

Strength. 

of  Dajs'  Sickness 

per  1,000 
of  Mean  Force. 

from  Yeoereal. 

in  Money.* 

1861 

22,900 

106,854 

12-7 

£ 

23462 

'62 

20,760 

96,207 

12-5 

21,203 

'63 

21,570 

101,595 

12-7 

22,008 

'64 

19,630 

90,480 

12-8 

19.931 

'65 

20,980 

103,157 

18-3 

22,733 

'66 

21,200 

76,429 

9-6 

16,840 

'67 

21,600 

72,132 

8-1 

15,898 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

142,075 

•  Per  man — wases,  32^.;  victual,  19?.;  hospital,  29/.  10*. 

Note. — Compiled  from  the  "  Statistical  Abs^^acts  of  the  Health  of  the  Kayy.' 
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Table  VII.  —  Relative  Proportion  of  Primart  Venereal  Sore  and 
Constitutional  Stfhius,  in  those  sent  to  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Portsmouth,  during  the  Last  Quarters  of  1868  and  1869. 


Lut  Quarter 
of 

Strangth 
of  QarriMD. 

Primary  Sore. 

GoMtitatioiial 
Syphilia. 

1V)taL 

Ratio 
per  1/100  or 

1868 

5,189 
4,954 

108 
69 

88 
21 

146 
90 

28 
19 

'69 

Table  VIII. — Effect  of  Contagious  Diseases  Act  on  Constitutional 
Stphilis.  Admissions  of  all  Kinds  of  Disease,  and  Proportion 
of  Venereal  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospitaly  Plymouth, 


Tear. 

Total 

AdmiMions  into 

HoBpiuO. 

Total  Venereal 
AdnuMions. 

Primary 
Syphilii. 

Secondary 
Syphilii. 

1865 .... 

'67.... 
'68.... 

1,797 
1,964 
1,786 
1,804, 

675 

558 
411 
419 

320 
249 

185 
156 

270 
233 
173 
156 

84 
76 

53 
107 

Table  IX,^  Total  Number  of  Female  Lock  Cases  passed  through  tks 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport,  since  the  Institution  was  Opened  ofn 
3rd  December,  1867,  and  the  Percentage  of  sim^y  Local  Disease  omd 
of  Constitutional  Syphilis  with  or  without  Local  Discharge. 


Before  the  Act — 

3rd  December,  1868,  to  Slst  Marcli,  1 

1865,  484  days   J 

Act  of  1864— 

let  April,  1865,  to  SOtli  September,  \ 

1866,  548  days   J 

Act  of  1866— 

l8t  October,  1866,  to  Slst  Marcb,  1867 

„  April,  1867,  to  30th  Sept.,  '67 

„  October,  1863,  to  3l8t  March,  '68 

„  April,  1868,  to  30th  Sept.,  *68 

„  October,  1868,  to  3l8t  March,  *69 

„  April,  1869,  to  3l8t  December,  *69 


Local  Sorea  and 
Diichargea. 


Number. 


192 


318 


122 
137 
187 
655 
765 
925 


Percent. 


68-08 


75'35 

78-71 

78-57 
86-87 
90-42 
87-18 


Constitntional 

Syphilis, 

with  or  without 

Local  Diaeaae. 


Nnmber. 


90 


104 


33 
31 
51 
99 
80 
136 


Percent 


3>*91 


24-65 


21-29 
18-45 
21-43 
13*13 
9-58 
12-81 


Totals. 


155 
168 
238 
754 
835 
1,061 


Note. — This  table  is  compiled  from  the  official  return  signed  by  Thomas 
Woollcombe,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  hospital 

The  first  period  comprises  those  women  who  were  Toluntary  patients  receired 
into  the  charity ;  in  this  period  twenty  women  suffering  from  gonorrhcea,  and 
forty-eight  with  syphilis,  were  discharged  uncured  at  their  own  request.  The 
second,  that  of  the  Act  of  1864,  when  women  were  sent  to  hospital  solely  by  a 
magistrate's  order,  and  maintained  there  at  Goyemment  expense.  The  third 
period  comprises  the  operation  of  the  present  Acts.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  hospital  was  at  first  greatly  less,  than  equal 
to  the  number  of  diseased  women.  Hence  until  Midsummer,  1868,  the  prorisions 
of  the  Acts  were  applied  only  to  the  women  strongly  suspected  of  being  diseased. 
Since  that  time,  howcTer,  aU  the  common  prostitutes  known  to  the  police  hare 
been  periodically  examined,  and  all  found  diseased  sent  to  hospital. 
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Table  X. — ComparcUive  Return  of  the  Nimher  of  Panders  Treated  for 
Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Devonport^  Stonehouse,  and  Plymouth  Work- 
houses for  Three  Years  prior  to  Operation  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Three 
Years  last  past. 


Tears. 

Miles. 

Female*. 

Total. 

1862-64 

149 
55 

706 
167 

^5S 

122, 

'67-69 

r  Before  operation  of  Contagious 
\     Diseases  Acts 

r  After   operation   of   CSontagious 
\     Diseases  Acts 


Table  XI. — Syphilis  among  the  Yonmg  Male  Adult  Population  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Number  of  Inte^nding  Recruits  R^ected  for  Constitutional 
Syphilis, 


Tear. 


1864... 
'66... 
'66... 
'67... 
•68... 


Number  Bejected. 


468 
890 
888 
440 


Ratio  per  1.000 

of 

Intending  Recmits. 


16-86 

16*51 
16*51 
12-88 


Jfo^.~Extraoted  from  the  "  Yearly  Statistical  BeporU  of  the  Health  of  the' 
•Army." 


Table  XII. — Invaliding  for  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  British  Army. 


Tear. 


1864.. 
'65.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 


Number  Discharged 
for  Yenereal. 


106 
185 
146 
172 
181 


Batio  per  1,000 

of 
those  Inralided. 


24 
39 
H 

38 


IToie, — Extracted  from  the  **  Official  Statistical  Beports  on  the  Health  of  the 
'  Army." 
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Table  XIII.— Diminution  of  Pbostitutbs  and  Bbothbls  in  the  Dewm- 
port  District  of  the  CorUagiovs  Diseases  Acts,  Population  hy  Census 
of  1861,  117,381 :  Estimated  Increase  for  1864,  date  of  the  First  Act^ 
136,950.     UsimL  Strength  of  Naval  and  Military  Forces,  10,000  Men. 


Ptriod* 

Total 
Brothels 
known 
at  the  under- 
mentioned 
Dates. 

Total  Woihen 
known  as 

Prostitutes  by 

the  PoUce 

at  the 

Dates. 

Number 
of  Women  who 

hare  been 

on  the  Register 

of  the  AcU 

in  each 
Year  ending 

Number 
of  Women  wte 

hare  been 
BemovedfTOA 

Be«M«r 

in  each  Year 

w*ding 

SUt  December,  1863.... 

'64... 

'66.... 

•66.... 

•67.... 

•68... 

'69.... 
24th  September,    '70.... 

410 
356 
280 
206 
170 
181 

1,960 

2,020 

1,770 

1,310 

1,010 

820 

661 

664 

203 

395 

i»5C3 

1,189 

878 

t4» 
»75 
»S 
«74 

1.314 

Total  added  to  register.... 

— 

— 

2,5*5 

— 

rcffiOTod 

— 

— 

1,957 

Note. — ^This  table  is  compiled  from  information  supplied  by  tbe  MetropolilJm 
Police  stationed  at  Deronport.  At  the  request  of  the  Admiralty  the  inlbniation 
was  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  first  return  for  1863  is  the  result  of  the  officers  of  the  fbrce  Tisitmg  eadi 
brothel,  and  writing  down  the  number  of  women  stated  to  sleep  in  each  house. 
The  return  of  1864  was  obtained  by  a  more  precise  inyestigation.  The  officers 
visited  every  brothel,  and  noted  down  her  name  and  address  from  each  proetitute 
herself 

The  diminution  of  1865  was  produced  in  the  following  way : — On  the  fint 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which  took  place  Ist  April,  1865,  about  300  young 
girls,  belonging  to  the  mining  districts,  left  Devonport  for  their  homes.  Since 
that  time  the  police  have,  by  persuasion,  induced  nearly  zoo  more  to  return  to 
their  friends.  None  of  these  are  included  in  the  number  of  the  women  who  have 
been  returned  to  their  friends  after  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  as  they  were  never  put  on  the  register  of  women  to  whom  the 
provisions  of  those  Acts  applied. 

At  Midsummer,  1868,  the  accommodation  in  hospital  became  sufficient  to 
receive  all  the  women  likely  to  be  found  diseased;  since  which  time  all  the 
prostitutes  known  to  the  police  in  Devonport  have  been  subjected  to  periodical 
examination,  and  the  diseased  sent  to  hospital.  Prior  to  that  date,  only  those 
women  suspected  of  disease  were  examined. 
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Tablb  'XJY. -Showing  the  Oradual  Decline  in  the  Prevalence  of  Disease 
among  the  Women  stthfeoted  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  ActSy  from 
1st  January^  1868,  to  the  Present  Time. 


Number 

of 

Hospital  BedB 

Period. 

Number  who  have  been  on  the  fiegiater 

in  each  Qaarter: 

Number  of  Timet  Disease  was  Found  among  them ; 

Number  on  the  Register. 

Prorided. 

Number  of 
Women. 

Number  Diaeaaed. 

Eatio  per  Cent 

848 

1868. 
l?t  qiiarifii* 

1,966 
2,683 
2,966 
2,899 

8,020 
8,006 
2,968 
2,888 

8,467 
8,776 
8,672 

811 
1,094 
1,296 
1,220 

1,264 
1,226 
1,138 
1,092 

1,249 

1,027 

998 

41-5 

43*6 
4Z-0 

41-5 
40-7 

38-9 

37-8 

36*0 
27-1 
H'3 

484 

2nd      „      

617 

8rd      „      

617 

4tih      „      

642 

1869. 
Ist  quarter 

682 

2nd      „      

682 

3rd      „      

682 

4tb      „      

672 

1870. 
lift  quarter..... 

672 

2nd      ••      ................ 

672 

3rd      „      

Number 
of 

Period. 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of 
Caaet  of  ^i8ease  (o  the  Number  of 

ATorage  Number 

of 

EzaminatioBi 

per  Quarter  of 

each 

Woman  on  the 

Begiater. 

H<»p{talBedB 
Provided. 

Number 

of 

ExaminationB. 

Caset 

of 
Biseaae. 

Batio 
pcrCeni 

848 

1868. 
lit  quarter 

1,274 
2,212 
8,307 
4,668 

6,974 
8,037 
9,746 
9,922 

12,342 
13,638 
13,139 

811 
1,094 
1,296 
1,220 

1,264 
1,226 
1,188 
1,092 

1,249 

1,027 

993 

6y6 
49*4 

26-1 
17-9 

15-2 

11-6    - 

II'O 

9*1 

7*5 
7-5 

o'6 

484 

2nd      

o*8 

617 

3rd      „      

1*1 

617* 

4th 

v6 

642 

1869. 
Ist  quarter 

2*3 

2*6 

682 

2nd      „      

682 

8rd      ,.      

3*» 

3*4 

3-5 
3-6 
3*5 

682 

4th      „      

672 

1870. 
Ist  quarter 

672 

2nd      „      

672 

8rd      „      

Compiled  from  the  "  Quarterly  Betums  "  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Kote, — Quoted  from  ** Facte  respecting  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts:  an 
**  Answer  to  Mr.  McLaren,''  bj  James  B.  Lane,  F.B.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  tl^ 
London  Lock  Hospital :  London,  1870. 
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Table  XY,—N^umber  of  Cokm on  Women  ccming  within  the  Prwinm 


Period. 


81  Deo.,  1864. 


•66.... 


'67 
'68... 


Nomber  of 

Women 
put  into  the 

BegUter 
in  each  of  the 
Under- 
mentioned 
lean. 


I  Mar.,    70. 


30 
823 
798 

1,814 


Number  Bemoved  from  Begistar. 


Left  the 
District 


67 

181 
858 

788 


Married. 


941 


Total 


7,766 


216 


2,558 


11 

15 
46 

105 

156 


Entered 
Homea. 


52 


885 


15 

40 
59 

188 

143 


Beatored 

to 
Frienda. 


61 


74 

101 
140 

444 

877 


Died. 


118 


451 


1,249 


15 
15 


41 


TtAal 
Beaored 

frocn 
Begiater. 


I7» 

618 
1.443 
1,715 


107 


45» 


4.750 


30 

772 
99 
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3,016 


•  Women  only  known  to  be  diseased  were,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  up  for  examiMb* 
Beprinted  from  *<  Beport  of  Chief  Conmiissbner  of  Polioe  to  the  Board  of  AdmiiaHj  os  tke 
8th  AuguBt,  1870. 

N.B. — An  additional  column,  giving  the  total  numbers  remoTed  firom  the  register  hsf  beei 
headings  of  Cols.  2,  8,  10,  11,  and  12,  haye  been  slightly  altered  to  make  the  meaniof  »«« 
"  Found,"  is  worded  in  the  Parliamentarj  paper,  **  Number  Examined  and  Found  Fl«  » 
examinations,  in  which  the  same  women  haye  appeared  oyer  and  oyer  again. 
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/  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  each  of  the  UfuiermenHoned  Tears. 
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Further  Proceedings  Taken  in  the  Cases. 

Operations  Commenced 

Kmnbor 

of 

Bzaminatioiis 

in  which 

no 

1>iseaMWM 

Kmnberof 
Cases  of  Diseaie 

Admitted 

to  Hospital  on 

Certifieateof 

Visiting 

Surgeons. 

Number  of  Times 

which  the 

Women,  on  being 

Discharged 

from  HoMital 

Free  from  liisease, 

have  Retomed 

to  their 
Former  Pnrsniis. 

Number 
IMscharged 
Incorable. 

Number 
against  whom 

it  was 
Necessaiy  to 

Proceed 

before 
Magistrates. 

On 

At 

12 

6,605 
29,515 

11,093 

18 

783» 

1,108 
1,977 

4,868 

4,767 

1,240 

6 

670 

866 
1,622 

8,764 

4,866 

1,089 

19 
86 

68 

68 

6 

12 
9 

11 

8  Deo.,  1864 
r  1  April,    '66 

-  9  June,   '66 
.12    „        '66 

14  Not.,    '66 

12  April,  '67 
•  1  „  '68 
.27  July,    '68 

27  Jan.,    '69 

'2    „        '70 

6    „        '70 

19    „        '70 

-  21    „        '70 

6  Feb.,    '70 
16    „        '70 
.17    „       '70 

Portsmouth 

Deronport 

Sheemess 

Chatham 

Woolwich 

Aldershot 

Windsor 

Shomdiffe 

Colchester 

Gbeenwich 

Winchester 

Doyer 

Canterbuiy 

Deal 

Maidstone 

Graresend 

49,389 

14,260 

12,211 

182 

82 

m  aooount  of  the  limited  hospital  accommodation. 

Operaticm  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,"  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 

interpolated  between  the  column  of  "  Died,"  and  that  of  "  Bemaining  on  Begister."  Also,  the 
dear.  For  example,  the  tenth  column,  "  Number  of  Examinations  in  which  no  Disease  was 
Oiseaae."    Obriouslj,  if  only  7,766  women  hare  been  registered,  the  total  49,389  must  refer  to  the 
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On  Wool  Supply.    By  Abohibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
[Read  before  the  Stetdetical  Sodeiy,  December,  1870.] 
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Thb  StoHsticcd  Journal  for  MarcH,  1859,  contains  a  valuable  paper, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Barnes,  on  the  woollen  mann&ctnre  of  England, 
besides  which  it  has  elsewhere  been  frequently  discussed,  and  has 
formed  the  subject  of  several  volumes  by  various  writers.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  limit  this  paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply  of 
wool,  as  well  as  to  place  on  record  the  more  important  £aotB  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  the  raw  material. 

The  importations  of  wool  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  increased 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity,  that  this  material  now  ranks  second  in 
importance  as  regards  our  textile  industry ;  and  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  whereas  cotton  and  silk  are  produced  only  in  certain  latitudes, 
and  in  comparatively  few  countries,  wool  is  produced,  more  or  less, 
in  all  countries.  Another  characteristic  is  the  great  variety  of 
qualities,  comparing  the  produce  of  one  country  with  another,  or 
even  of  different  districts  in  the  same  country — each  fleece  indeed 
contains  several  "sorts"  adapted  for  various  purposes — so  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  artide  of  commerce  that  gives  rise  to  so 
many  dealings  as  wool :  interchange  of  their  produce  takes  place 
even  between  manufacturing  countries;  for  example,  we  import  from 
Germany  seven  millions  of  pounds  annually,  and  the  G^erman  manu- 
facturers take  two  and  a-half  million  pounds  of  English  wool,  in 
addition  to  yam  spun  from  the  same  material. 

Again,  wool  is  so  much  preferred  to  any  other  material  for 
nearly  all  clothing  purposes,  that  the  use  of  woollen  and  worsted 
goods  has  hitherto  been  restricted  only  by  the  cost — ^the  con- 
sumption extending  readily  as  the  price  of  wool  beo(»ne8  less — aad 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  imports,  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  accumulation  of  wool  in  stock,  if  we  except  the 
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present  year,  wlien  the  natural  conrse  of  things  has  been  interrupted 
by  war. 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  on  the  sources  of  supply,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  contrast  the  relative  progress  in  the  importations  of 
flax,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  Taking  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from 
1840  to  1869, 1  find  that  the  average  imports  of  the  first  five  years, 
1840-44,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  1865-69, 
gives  the  following  results : — 

Percent. 

Flax  has  iaoreaBod  within  thirty  yean    25 

Silk  „  59 

Cotton  „  xio 

Wool  „  349 

and  were  the  comparison  carried  further  back,  the  difference  in 
jfiavor  of  wool  would  be  still  more  striking. 

I. — Home^Oroum  Wool, 

As  regards  supplies,  first  in  order  comes  domestic  wool.  ITntil 
recentiy,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  estimating  our 
annual  clip ;  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  which 
have  varied  widely,  ranging  from  94,cx)o,ooo  lbs.  to  200,000,000  lbs., 
and  in  one  case  to  275,000,000  lbs.  One  serious  difficulty  has  now, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  agricultural  returns  published  since 
J.867,  which  give  the  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  the  26th  June 
in  each  year. 

NwnherB  of  Sheep  a/nd  Lemhi  on  the  25rA  Jwm  in  each  Tear. 


One  Year  old  and 
aboTc. 

Under  1  Year. 

TMaL 

i8e7»  

21,585,469 
22,927,368 
22,056,578 
21,283,125 

12,241,986 
12,769,496 
12,196,731 
11,502,339 

33,827^.55 

'68 

35,686,864 

'69 

34,253,309 

'70 

32,785^.64 

Ayerafre 

21,968,135 

12,175,188 

34,138,273 

^^*WA»|^V 

*  These  totals  do  not  exactly  agree  mth  those  in  the  agricultural  retoms,  the 
difference  being  in  the  Irish  returns,  which  I  hare  taken  from  the  Irish  reports. 
The  returns  for  1870  are  not  jet  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

These  figures  are  possibly  below  the  mark,  owing  to  the 
occasional  reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  Aimish  returns ;  in  such 
cases  careM  estimates  are  supplied.  Although  it  is  to  be  hoped  this 
feeling  will  soon  wear  off,  the  returns  meanwhile  do  not  differ  from 
the  reality  to  any  important  extent.     The  number  of  sheep  being 
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thnB  determined)  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  average  weights  of 
fleece  of  the  different  breeds,  to  arriye  at  a  pretty  dose  estimate  of 
the  clip. 

Mr.  Luccock,  in  the  year  1800,  published  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  weights  of  fleeces,  which  was  revised  in  1828  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
and  again  in  1840.  In  1851  Mr.  Thomas  Southey,  after  extensiye 
inquiries,  took  the  average  for  the  United  Eongdom  at  five  pounds. 

Since  the  earlier  of  those  dates,  considerable  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  actual  weights  of  fleece,  owing  to  improved  breeding; 
and  even  during  the  last  twenty  years  this  has  been  the  case  with 
the  sheep  bred  in  agricultural  districts,  though  not  so  much  with 
those  bred  on  pasture  lands.  The  weights,  moreover,  are  considered 
to  vary  from  year  to  year  as  much  as  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound 
per  fleece,  according  to  the  seasons  and  breed. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Legg,  of  Bermondsey,  and  Messrs.  J.  and 
J.  Hubbard,  of  Bradford,  for  much  important  information  on  this 
subject,  and  the  latter  gentlemen  write,  that  ^^  in  all  the  counties 
"  suitable  for  the  heavier  class  of  sheep,  the  weight  of  fleece  has 
'^  very  considerably  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  having 
"  been  found  to  the  profit  of  the  grower  to  cross  with  Leicester,  Ac, 
^^  sheep,  both  as  regards  the  wool  and  the  mutton.  A  considerable 
"  buyer  of  wools  in  Cambridgeshire  writes  us,  that  *  the  weight  of 
'* '  wools  grown  in  that  district  has  doubled  or  almost  trebled 
''  '  during  the  fifty  years  I  have  been  a  buyer,  not  only  as  regards 
**  *  the  number  of  sheep  kept,  but  the  weight  of  fleece.'  " 

I  am  further  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Hubbard  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  weights  of  fleece  for  each  county  in  England, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  Table  No.  I. 

The  weights  of  fleece  in  Wales  and  Scotland  cannot  be  so 
readily  estimated  by  counties,  bnt  rather  by  the  general  features  of 
each  country,  as  mountain,  hill,  and  lowland;  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Hubbard,  of  Liverpool,  estimates  the  averages  thus,  for — 

Mountain  fleeces li  to  z\  lbs. 

Hill  3    >»  4    » 

Lowland   5    »»  7    „ 

Squal  to  a  general  ayerage  of  4}  lbs. 

Scoda/nd^  the  same  authority  divides  as  follows ;  counties  south 
of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  produce  wools  similar  to  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,  with  the  breed  peculiar  to  the  Cheviots ; 
the  country  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  eastern  side  to 
Aberdeen,  and  including  Perthshire,  produces  various  kinds  of  wool, 
more  or  less  adapted  for  combing ;  in  the  Western  Highlands,  up  to 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  the  wool  is  of  a  peculiar  coarse  breed. 
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wliioh  is  shom,  washed,  unwashed,  or  smeared,  aocording  to  the 
climate  to  which  the  sheep  are  exposed  in  those  monntainoos 
districts ; — ^bnt  in  all  of  them  a  better  class  of  sheep  is  fed  on  the 
hillsides  and  valleys,  and,  as  a  mle,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  weight  of  fleece  dnring  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  crossing 
the  breeds  with  heavier  sheep  whenever  the  pastnre  wonld  admit  of 
it,  thus  producing  a  better  wool  and  increasing  the  weight  of  car- 
case.  Accordingly  Mr.  John  B.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Mackenzie, 
of  Liverpool,  have  famished  me  with  the  following  estimates  of  the 
average  weight  of  Scotch  fleeces,  via. : — 

Laid  Highland  (smeared  with  a  oomposition  to  1      ,  -      ^  « 

protect  the  sheep  jfrom  the  weather) j    ^* 

White  Highland  (the  same,  not  smeared) 3I  „  4    „ 

Laid  Cheyiot  (smeared),  washed    4^  „  5    „ 

»          (      n      ).  tmwashed    5I  „ 

White  Cheviot  (not  smeared),  washed 4    „ 

»             (         i»         )i  unwashed 4!  „ 

Laid  cross  (smeared),  washed 5    „ 

„         (      „      ),  unwashed 5!  „ 

Li  Boss-shire  the  fleeces  are  about  half  a  pound  heavier  than  the 
above,  but  in  Sutherland,  Livemess,  and  Perthshires  they  are  as 
above  stated.  It  is  estimated  that  these  weights  will  yield  a  general 
average  for  Scotland  of  4f  lbs. 

Irish  wools  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — 

Mountain  fleeces,  ayerage 3    to    5  lbs. 

Seaside  „  $    »    S  » 

Pasture  „  5i  „    6  „ 

Bosooxnmon       „  10    ,,12  „ 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Cheriot  breeds,  1 
range  from    J     5    i»  "  »» 

but  several  authorities  agree  in  putting  the  general  average  of  the 
Irish  fleece  at  6  lbs.  to  6|  lbs. 

In  the  "Bradford  Observer  "  of  13th  October  last,  an  estimate 
was  published  of  the  clips  during  the  last  three  years,  by  Mr. 
Bottomley,  a  merchant  largely  engaged  in  the  wool  trade,  which  is 
based  on  the  agricultural  returns,  and  the  results  of  his  calculations 
are  these : — 

lbs. 
Net  dip  of  wool,  1868 165,550,000 

»  *69 i55»59i|Ooo 

II  '70 H9i5i7,ooo 

Arerage 156,886,000 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  these  calculations,  as  in  all  previous 
estimates,  there  has  been  an  error  in  multiplying  the  total  number 
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of  Bheep  and  lambs  by  ibe  average  weigbte  of  fleaoe,  instead  of 
taldiig  ihe  sbeep  only,  and  eBJamating  tbe  lambs  sepaniely.  A  more 
aoourate  method  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows : — 

Taking  the  years  1867-69  for  wbioh  the  returns  for  counties  are 
complete,  the  average  nnmber  of  sheep  1  year  old  and  upwards  is 
22,189,804  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  Appendix,  TaUe  No.  I, 
will  be  found  the  details,  based  on  Messrs.  Hubbard's  information, 
by  whidi  I  estimate  the  quantity  of  wool  from  the  she^  shorn 
at  124,017,421  lbs.,  or  5^  Ibis,  per  fleece. 

Lambs  are  shorn  in  the  undermentioned  oounties  in  the  propor^ 
tions  stated,  viz. : — 

W«i^tof 
Ileeee. 

CorawaD,  all  ahom,  unwaahed  ....» 3  Ibe. 

Devon  „  3  „ 

Kent,  nearly  all  ahom li  ,» 

Somerset,  about  foar-fiftha  ahom li  „ 

Salop  „     one-fourth     „    li  „ 

Hereford     „  „  „    i|  „ 

Sussex,  scarcely  „  „    f  „ 

Dorset,  about  „  „    f  „ 

From  these  data,  taking  the  average  number  of  sheep  under 
1  year  old  for  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  I  estimate  the  amount  of 
lambs'  wool  at  2,470,158  lbs. 

The  skin  wool  from  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during  the 
year,  also  from  carrion,  remains  to  be  computed.  It  being  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  the  annual  consumption  of 
mutton  and  lamb,  it  will  suffice  for  my  purpose  to  assume  that,  on 
an  average  of  years,  the  stock  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
maintained.  For  the  four  years  1867-70,  the  averages  stand  thus 
on  25th  June  :— 

Total  of  all  ages 34,138,273 

One  year  old  and  upwards    21,963,135 

Under  1  year 12,175,138 

Taking  each  year  separately,,  these  proportions  vary  but 
slightly,  and  assuming  the  same  proportions  to  be  kept  up,  it 
follows  that  12,175,138,  would  be  equal  to  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  killed  during  ilie  year,  in  addition  to  the  lambs  slaughtered 
prior  to  25th  June;  these  latter  wotdd,  however,  have  but  little 
wool,  and  I  may  fidrly  set  them,  together  with  the  carrion  sheep, 
against  the  number  of  skins  that  are  used  for  rugs  and  other 
purposes,  with  the  wool  left  upon  them. 

Mr.  Caird  assumes  {Jowmal  for  June,  1868)  that  one-third 
of  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  number  in  England  and  Ireland  and 
one-fourUi  in  Scotland  are  sold  to  the  butchers.  This  would  give, 
on  the  average  of  four  years  as  above,  1 19529,599  slaughtered. 
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Another  mode  of  estimatmg  would  be  to  divide  the  total 
nnmber  of  sheep  and  lambs  by  the  average  age  of  those  killed, 
bnt  this  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  From  inquiries  I  have  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  replies  are  so  contradictory 
— ^ranging  from  twenty  months  to  two  and  a-half  years,  sheep  and 
lambs  being  taken  together — that  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  am,  however,  disposed  to  rely  on  the  first  mode  of  estimating, 
and  Mr.  Bottomley's  calculation  above  alluded  to  is  based  qu  the 
same  principle,  viz.,  to  take  the  number  returned  under  1  year  as 
equivalent  to  the  number  slaughtered,  say  12,175,138  ;  and  several 
competent  authorities  concur  in  allowing  for  the  wool  at  2|  lbs. 
per  skin  =  33,481,629  lbs. 

My  estimate  of  home-grown  wool,  therefore,  stuns  up  thus : — 

Ibt. 

From  sheep  shorn    1^4,017,421 

„     lambs    „        zH-70,158 

Skin  wool  33,481,629 

Totol -.    159,969,208 


IL — Imports  of  Wool,  Foreign  wnd  Colonial, 

It  if  unneoessary  that  I  should  enter  into  the  history  of  this 
branch  <^  my  subject,  as  all  tiiai  could  be  said  may  be  g^hered  by 
a  glance  at  ihe  general  table  of  imports  of  sheep  and  lambs*  wo<^ 
eommenmng  with  the  earliest  return  in  1796,  down  to  1869,  the 
latest.     (Appendix  No.  II.) 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that,  until  the  year  1818,  we 
derived  our  supplies  of  merino  wool  for  fine  clothing  purposes 
chiefly  from  Spain.  These  were  then  overtaken  by  the  imports 
from  Qermany;  after  which  the  Spanish  supplies  fell  ofi^  until 
they  have  now  dwindled  to  a  mere  trifle.  The  German  wools 
maintained  the  lead  until  1843,  when  they  had  in  their  turn  to 
yield  the  palm  to  the  produce  of  the  Australian  colonies.  German 
wools  are,  however,  still  in  considerable  request,  being  used  for  the 
finest  descriptions  of  broadcloth  and  so-called  Saxony  flannel. 

The  general  table  of  imports  (Appendix  No.  II)  has  been 
compiled  as  comprehensively  as  possible,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
quantities  derived  from  all  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  to 
show  the  importations  from  each  of  our  colonies  from  its  com- 
mencement. The  table  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports, — 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  total  of  each  year  being  greater  than 
that  which  preceded.  The  figures  for  1869  give  the  following 
totals: — 
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Dm. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  ooloniei  158,478,000 

Cape  and  Natal 34,308,000 

East  India ^ 18,797,000 

Eirer  Plate   8,027,000 

Other  oonntries 35i55i,ooo 

Total  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  255,161,000 

To  the  wool  imports  there  should  be  added  an  estimate  of  the 
skin  wool  from  sheep  imported  for  slaughter.  Taking  an  ayerage  of 
fonr  years  ending  1869,  the  number  was  595>i49  ;  and  as  these  come 
mostly  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Legg  considers  they  will 
yield  4  lbs.  each,  equal  to  2,380,596  lbs.  of  wool. 

In  Appendix  No.  Ill  will  be  found  a  table  of  imports  of  alpaca, 
llama,  and  goats'  wool,  from  1853  to  1869  inclusive,  which  calls  for 
no  comment. 

ni. — Exports  of  Wooly  Domestic,  Foreign^  and  Gohnial, 

Appendix  No.  V  comprises  the  exports  to  various  conntries 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  from  1820  to  1869  inclusive,  distinguish- 
ing domestic  frt)m  foreign  and  colonial  wool.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  exports  of  British  wool  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
fluctuated  somewhat,  but  have  not  on  the  whole  increased,  and 
have  averaged  rather  more  than  1 1,000,000  lbs.,  while  the  exports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  wools  during  the  same  period  have  risen  from 
14,000,000  to  1 16,000,000  lbs. ;  indeed,  it  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  that,  at  the  London  sales  of  colonial  wool,  about  one-half  the 
quantity  has  been  bought  for  France,  Belgium,  and  Qermany. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  the  year  1869  may  be  stated  thus : — 

lbs. 

Domestic  wool,  as  estimated  1591969,000 

Foreign  and  colonial  imports 255,161,000 

Skin  wool  from  imported  sheep 2,381,000 

4i7,5"iOOO 

Exports— Domestic 12,410,000 

„         Foreign  and  colonial  ....    116,589,000 

128,999,000 

Leares  for  home  consmnption    288,512,000 

rV. — Prod/uce  of  the  Colonies, 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  remark  briefly  on  the  chief  sources 
of  our  wool  supply.  Appendix  No.  II  gives  the  imports  severally 
from  our  colonies  from  their  commencement;  but,  in  order  more 
dearly  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  industry,  I 
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subjoin  a  table  showing  the  qninqnennial  averages  of  exports  from 
each  colony,  commencing  from  1838  to  1867  inclusive : — 

Total  Export  of  Wod  from  the  CoUmies, 

[OOyfl  omitted.] 


ATcnigefl. 

MewSoath 
Wales. 

Victoria, 

Tasmania. 

SoathAostraUa. 

Tcaninchuire 
1838-42 

'4a-47 

'48-62 

'53-57  

'58-62  

'63-67 

Ibfl. 

^,594. 
10,056, 

i3»»94» 
17,850, 

15,946, 

i5i939> 

Ibfl. 

1,286, 
6,322, 
15,915, 
21,114, 
23,324, 
40,656, 

Ibfl. 
5»093» 
3,979i 
4»78a, 
4,269, 
4,943, 
4,803, 

lbs. 

1,294, 

2,887, 

6,318, 

11,079, 

17,404, 

AToragefl. 

Wefltern 
Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Cape. 

Natal. 

Jem  inclnflire 
1838^2 

'43-47 

'48-^2 

'53-57 

'58-62  

'63-67 

Ibfl. 

464* 

665, 

i,ii5» 

Ibfl. 
14,399, 

Ibfl. 

774.» 
1,661, 

6,154, 
I9»685, 

Ibfl. 

887, 

2,836, 

5,566, 

12,230, 

21,974, 

84,325, 

lbs. 
i»57ai 

•  Four  years  only. 


This  important  source  of  wealth  to  our  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  to  the  colonists,  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  John  MacArthur,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  intro* 
duced  the  merino  sheep  into  New  South  Wales.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  settlers  in  Van  Dieman's  Laud  (Tasmania),  and 
frx)m  those  colonies  sheep  were  introduced  into  the  sister  settle- 
ments as  they  were  successively  colonised,  viz.,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
without  reason  that  the  Australian  colonies  (including  New  Zea- 
land) are  usually  grouped  together  for  statistical  purposes. 

It  was  due  to  the  example  of  the  Australians  that  the  Gape 
colonists,  about  the  year  1827,  turned  their  attention  seriously 
to  the  production  of  merino  wool.  The  export  of  fine  wool  in 
appreciable  quantities  commenced  in  1834  to  1836 ;  previously 
to  that  date,  the  little  that  was  shipped  consisted  of  coarse  hairy 
wool  from  the  native  sheep,  of  which  it  was  roughly  estimated 
there  were  3,000,000  in  the  colony,  and  in  the  north-western 
districts  the  breed  still  exists.  These  sheep  are  covered  with  hair 
rather  than  wool,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  large  fat  tails,  which 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  salted  and  exported  to  this  country, 
being  used  for  pastry  instead  of  lard  or  butter.    Unlike  Australia, 
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where  no  sheep  previouBlj  existed,  the  growth  of  fine  Wool  at  the 
Gape  was  greatly  £EU^ilitated  by  crossing  the  indigenous  breed, 
and  the  earlier  exports,  in  consequence,  increased  with  wonderM 
rapidity.  Of  late  years  the  Angora  goat  has  been  introduced  at  the 
Cape,  with  every  promise  of  success. 

From  an  examination  of  the  yearly  export  fi?om  the  colonieB — 
on  which  the  preceding  table  of  quinquennial  averages  is  based — ^it 
appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania  and  Swan  River, 
the  colonies  are  all  increasing  in  the  production  of  wool,  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity.  Tasmania  is  probably  fully  stocked,  and  Western 
Australia  is  unfavourable  for  sheep,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an 
herb  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  the  animal ;  but  as  r^ards 
the  other  colonies,  although  the  amount  of  wool  produced  is  already 
so  large,  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  continue  to  increase  for  many  years 
to  come. 

For  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  in  Victoria  no  more  sheep  ooold 
be  accommodated,  and  during  the  years  1858-62  it  will  be  seen, 
from  the  quinquennial  averages,  that  there  was  but  little  progress. 
The  runs,  however,  were  made  to  carry  more  sheep  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fencing  and  confining  the  sheep  to  paddocks,  so  that  during 
the  next  five  years  the  exports  rose  from  an  average  of  23  milMons 
to  40  millions  of  pounds. 

Possibly  the  present  low  prices  may  for  a  time  check  the  rate  of 
increase,  and  the  colonists  may  have  to  slaughter  for  preserved 
meat,  or  even  to  boil  down  for  tallow,  as  in  former  times.  But 
as  soon  as  the  wool  markets  recover  from  their  present  depression 
the  annual  increase  in  the  supplies  of  wool  will  assozedly  re- 
eommence. 

I  take  the  following  particulars  from  the  pre&ce  to  the  '^  Agri* 
•*  cultural  Returns,"  1869 : — ^**  The  number  of  sheep  is  returned  in 
''  1868  at  37,441,000  for  Australia;  8,418,000  for  New  Zealand, 
'*  and  1,742,000  for  Tasmania ;  making  a  total  of  47,600,000  as  the 
'*  stock  of  sheep  in  the  Australian  colonies ;  which,  compared  with 
**  the  colonial  returns  for  1867,  shows  the  large  increase  of  4,000,000 
"  sheep  in  one  year.  The  latest  return  from  the  Ci^  of  Gkx>d 
*'  Hope  is  for  1865,  and  shows  the  number  of  sheep  at  that  date 
"  9)836,000.  Comparing  the  stock  of  sheep  at  the  dates  of  these 
"  returns  and  the  quantities  of  wool  exported  from  the  colonies 
"  in  1867,  the  average  is  375  lbs.  for  Australia  and  3*65  lbs.  for 
'^  the  Cape  per  head  of  the  stock  of  sheep."  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  these  averages  are  incorrect,  as  the  weight  of  fleece 
should  be  calculated  on  the  sheep  exclusively  of  the  lambs.  The 
averages  stated  are,  therefore,  below  the  reality,  even  if  the  premises 
are  otherwise  correct.  Lambs  are  shorn  only  in  Victoria,  Tasmimia, 
and  New  Zealand. 
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Y.—Bvver  Plate. 

The  country  whicli  next  merits  attention,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  wool,  is  South  America,  or,  rather,  the 
Argentine  Republics  and  Uruguay,  more  especially  because  of  the 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  have  of  late  years  settled  there ; 
they  have  mostly  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  though  the  more 
recent  settlers  haye  turned  their  attention  rather  to  agriculture, 
owing  to  the  unremunerative  prices  recently  prevailing  for  wool. 

I  subjoin  a  table  of  exports  from  the  River  Plate,  from  1855  to 
1866,  inclusive. 

[GOO'S  omitted.]  


Year. 

Bnenoi  Ayrei. 

Year. 

Montevideo. 

Totel  Exports. 

1865-56  

lbs. 
26,099, 
30,034, 
31,402, 
38,990, 
38,821, 

48,587, 
53,729, 
71,024, 

77,343, 
104,688, 
109,120, 

1856  

lbs. 

2,i75» 
2,325, 
3.050, 
2,800, 
No  returns 

5,^50, 
8,100, 
12,000, 
17,000, 
22,675, 
28,950, 

lbs. 
28,274* 
32,359, 
34,452, 
41,790, 

'56-67 

'67  

'57-68 

»68  

'58-59 

'59  

'69-60 

'60  

1860-61 

1861  

54,237, 
61,829, 
83,024, 
94,343. 
"7,363, 
138,070, 

'61-62  

»62  

'62-63  

'63  

'6^-64 

'64  

'64r-65 

'65  

'65-66  

*6e 

equal  to  an  increase  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  of  388  per  oent. 

This  wool,  it  should  be  observed,  is  shipped,  nine-tenths  of  it  in 
grease,  so  that  50  to  55  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
weight  for  comparison  with  the  washed  wool  of  other  countries* 
About  one-half  goes  to  Belgium,  upwards  of  one-fourth  to  France) 
and  the  rest  to  Germany,  United  States,  and  England.  The 
prevalence  in  River  Plate  wool  of  a  seed  called  the  "  Burr  "  has 
hitherto  restricted  its  consumption  in  this  country.  But  in  Belgium 
a  machine  (of  English  invention)  has  been  adopted,  which  effectually 
removes  the  burr ;  hence  the  large  proportion  of  this  wool  taken  by 
that  country.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  imports  of  woollen  yam, 
ohiefly  from  this  source,  are  steadily  and  even  rapidly  increasing ; 
in  1855,  the  quantity  was  461,000  lbs.,  and  in  1869,  we  imported 
no  less  than  9,588,000  lbs.  of  woollen  yam  for  weaving  purposes. 

With  regard  to  other  countries  from  which  we  derive  supplies, 
it  may  suffice  for  the  present  merely  to  refer  to  the  particidars 
comprised  in  the  general  table  of  imports  (Appendix  No.  II). 

VI. — DtUies. 

As  regards  the  duties  which  have  been  levied  on  wool  by  the 
various  manufacturing  countries,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
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in  this  oonntry  wool  wsa  admitted  free  &om  1787  until  1802, 
when  a  duty  of  55.  ^d,  per  cwt.  was  levied ;  in  1813  this  was  raised 
to  6s,  8rf.  per  cwt. ;  bnt  in  1819  a  protective  duty  of  56*.  per  cwt,, 
or  6d.  per  pound,  was  imposed,  at  the  instance  of  Ihe  landed  interest 
and  wool  growers.  In  1825  this  was  amended  by  Mr.  Hnskisson, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  which  restdted  in  the  first  victory  gained  by 
free  trade  principles.  Colonial  wools  were  then  declared  free,  while 
on  foreign  wools  the  duty  was  reduced  to  ic?.  per  pound  if  worth  i«. 
and  upwards,  and  to  \d,  per  pound  on  wool  of  less  value.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reverse  this  decision  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Lords  in  1828,  when  it  was  conclusively  shown,  that  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  wool  growers,  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  wools  was  beneficial ;  enabling  the  manufacturers  to 
obtain  the  necessary  variety  of  qualities,  without  which  their  trade 
wotdd  decline,  and  with  it  the  price  of  home-grown  wool.  In  1844 
the  duty  on  wool  was  entirely  removed. 

France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  have  followed  our  example,  and 
admit  wool  free ;  while  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  the  same 
battle  raging  at  present  in  the  United  States,  which  was  fonght  out 
in  this  country  in  1825  and  1828,  with  reference  to  an  import  duty 
on  wool.  Mr.  Wells's  report  for  1869,  to  the  (Government  at  Wash- 
ington, demonstrates  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  present  prohibitory 
duty,  not  only  upon  their  manufacturers,  but  likewise  upon  the  price 
of  domestic  wool.  It  would,  however,  be  beside  my  purpose  to 
enlarge  upon  this  subject,  I  need  only  remark  that  the  capricious 
nature  of  the  American  tariffs  has  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  European  markets,  and  that  the  Act  of  Congress,  1867,  forms 
a  striking  parallel,  both  in  its  policy  and  motives,  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1819 ;  the  difference  being  that  the  former  is  all  but 
prohibitory,  whilst  ours  was  merely  protective.  In  Appendix 
No.  lY,  will  be  found  the  particulars  of  the  last  and  presnat 
American  tariff  on  wool. 

VII. — London  Public  Sales. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  London 
public  sales  of  colonial  wool  are  conducted.  These  have  heea 
regulated  by  an  association,  formed  in  1886,  and  are  conducted  on 
principles  which  have  been  considered  an  example  to  those  interested 
in  other  articles  of  produce.  In  each  year  there  have  been  held  four 
series  of  public  sales,  and  in  Appendix  No.  YI,  there  is  a  table  giving 
frdl  details  from  1839  to  1870  inclusive;  all  the  wool  which  has  arrived 
up  to  the  commencement  of  each  series  is  entitled  to  be  included 
therein,  and  the  entire  quantity  arrived  has  usually  been  put  up  and 
sold — it  being  rarely  the  case,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
that  any  is  withdrawn  or  bought  in  when  once  put  up  to  sale ;  a 
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practice  which  has  on  the  whole  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
sellers.  The  bales  are  lotted  by  the  brokers  from  samples  drawn 
from  one  end,  and.  on  the  day  of  sale  the  bnyers  view  tibe  wool  in 
bnlk  at  the  warehonse,  examining  the  bales  at  the  other  end ;  the 
sale  takes  place  in  the  evening,  and  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  worth  of 
wool  is  thns  disposed  of  in  a  day ;  indeed,  one  day's  sale  in  the 
series  just  conolnded  consisted  of  8,000  bales,  and  amounted  to  over 
120,000/.  The  sales  are  all  for  cash  in  fourteen  days,  without 
discount. 

In  this  manner,  as  much  as  13,000,000/.  to  15,000,000/.  per 
annum  has,  of  late  years,  been  disposed  of ;  the  payments  having 
been  met  with  unexampled  punctuality,  and  the  trade  has  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  speculative  operations. 

Nothing  could  have  worked  more  satisfactorily  than  this  system 
until  recently,  when  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  outgrown  by  the 
quantity.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  average  number  of  bales  in  each  day's  sale  has  increased  from 
2,500  to  6,500,  and  in  twenty  years  the  average  number  of  days  in 
the  year  on  which  sales  are  held,  has  increased  from  79  to  109. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  quarterly  sales,  or  rather  of  four  series  of 
sales  during  the  year,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
sales  every  alternate  month;  indeed,  if  the  quantity  continues  to 
increase  as  it  has  done  hitherto,  some  such  change  will  ere  long 
become  absolutely  necessary.  Already  8,000  bales  are  more  than 
can  be  examined  by  the  buyers,  in  a  November  day  for  example, 
even  though  care  be  taken  to  offer  an  assortment  of  wool  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  goods ;  again^  the  lots  now 
range  from  i  bale  to  50  bales,  so  that  each  bid  of  \d,  per  pound 
may  range  from  25/.  to  40/.,  according  to  quality.  In  a  dull 
xnarket  this  must  operate  against  the  seller;  moreover^  the  large 
lots  tend  to  exclude  the  small  buyers. 

Besides  which,  too  much  is  now  thrown  on  the  market  at  one 
time,  which  occasions  fluctuations  in  the  sales  from  day  to  day,  to 
an  extent  not  observable  in  former  years,  when  the  quantity  declared 
for  sale  at  a  time  was  more  within  compass.  At  present  the  buyers 
are  thrown  too  much  on  their  bankers  for  assistance  in  preparing 
for  their  purchases,  which  wotdd  not  be  the  case  to  the  same  extent 
if  the  sales  occurred  offcener.  In  times  of  dear  money  this  operates 
injuriously ;  indeed,  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  the  wool  sales  may 
have  occasionally  turned  the  scale  in  fovour  of  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
discount,  owing  to  the  buyers  having  to  prepare  through  their 
bankers  for  cash  purchases  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/. 
at  one  series  of  sales.  At  all  evaits,  I  find  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  raised  six  times  during  the 
week  on  which  wool  sales  commenced. 
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These  drawbacks  to  an  otherwise  admirable  system  would,  I 
think,  be  remedied  by  more  frequent  sales,  bat  this  is  not  tlie 
occasion  on  which  to  pursue  the  subject  ftirther. 

YUL.— Prices. 

I  have  next  to  call  attention  to  the  table  of  prices  of  home  and 
colonial  wool  in  Appendix  No.  Vll,  which  has  been  compiled  from 
the  brokers'  drctdars,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Simes  and  Co.,  I  am  enabled  to  carry  it  back  to  1839.  Upon  a 
comparison  of  this  table  with  the  table  of  imports,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  colonial  wool  do  not  depend  ao 
much  on  supplies,  which  have  been  constantly  increasing,  as  upon 
Tariations  in  demand,  owing  to  commercial  vicissitudes  and  political 
circumstances ;  thus  the  lowest  point  touched  was  in  1848,  the  year 
of  continental  revolutions,  following  on  the  commercial  Grisis  of 

1847.  The  panic  of  1857  again  affected  prices,  but  not  so  seriousfy; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  market  was  strengthened  by  the  cotton 
fiunine  in  1862  to  1866.  But  the  memoraUe  msis  of  1866,  and 
its  subsequent  effects,  followed  by  the  war  between  France  and 
(Germany,  have  now  depressed  prices  very  nearly  to  the  level  oi 

1848.  It  seems  probable  that  the  present  prices  will  operate  as  a 
check  for  a  time  on  the  rapid  increase  "^^ch  has  taken  place  in  our 
importations.  But,  as  already  said,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
woollen  goods,  and  such  the  -preference  shown  to  wool  for  all 
manner  of  clothing  purposes,  that  whatever  quantity  may  come  for- 
ward will  readily  be  consumed ;  because  the  more  cheaply  wooDen 
and  worsted  &lnics  can  be  produced,  the  wider  will  be  the  area  of 
consumption;  instead  of  being  mixed  or  adulterated  with  cottoQ, 
it  will  take  the  place  of  the  latter  wherever  the  two  fibres  oome 
fairly  into  competition.  I  scarcely,  indeed,  hope  that  the  word 
"  shoddy  "  will  disappear  from  the*  vocabulary  of  Yorkshire,  tibough 
it  may  become  less  familiar.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  stiU  a  wide  field  for  further  increase  in  our  importations, 
and  that  the  production  of  wool  will  still  constitute  an  indefinitdy 
increasing  source  of  prosperity  to  our  manofootaiers  and  to  our 
colonies. 

IX. — Swnmcmf  of  Wool  FroducHon, 

In  conclusion,  I  will  attempt  to  estinutte  the  entire  suj^y  of 
wool  available  for  the  consumption  of  Europe  and  America,  becwise, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  sees  fit  to  adopt  free  trade  in  wool,  all  manu- 
facturing countries  will  have  a  common  interest  in  the  supply,  and 
all  will  benefit  by  the  free  importation  and  free  interchange  of  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  wool. 

I  base  the  following  estimate  on  the  numbers  of  sheep  given 
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in  the  "  Agrictdtural  Returns  "  for  1869,  thongh  the  estiinate  will 
readily  be  understood  to-be  merely  an  approximation  u — 


Coantriflt. 


Date 

of 

BetaniB. 


COOO*!  omitted.] 


Sheep 

■Bd 

Lambe. 


Weii^t 


Table. 


United  Kingdom   .... 

AnstraliA 

Tasmama    

Kew  Zealand 

Cape  of  Gbod  Hope  1 
and  Natal   / 

EiTer  Plate... 

East  India 

BoBBia 

Sweden    

Horwaj  

Denmark 

North  Gkrmanj,  1 
Wnptembupg,  V 
and  Bararia  ....J 

Holland  

Belgimn 

Fnmee 

Spain  

Italy    

Anitria  

Switxeriand. 

Gieeoe «. 

United  States*  


1867-70  / 

•68 
'68 
♦68 

'65 


1859-68 
'67 
'66 
'66 

1868,'66,'l 
and '67  J 

1867 
'56 


'65 
'67 

'64 

'66 

'67 
.  I 

'67 


Average 
34,138, 

37,441, 

1,742, 

8,418, 

10,001, 
UhkiMmn 


45,380, 
1,622, 
1,706, 
1,876, 

25,251, 

1,027, 

583, 

30,886, 

22,055, 

11,040, 

16,573, 

445, 
2,540, 

82,796, 


Dm. 

15^,200, 

^8,875, 

38,001, 

138,070, 

18,797, 

90,760, 
6,082, 

^,395, 
7,031, 

5z,o8o, 

6,163, 

3,500, 

91,158, 

74433, 

24,840, 

31,075, 

1,336, 
7,618, 

177,000, 


£ 

7,998, 

11,356, 

474, 

1,564, 

2,533, 

3,452, 

627, 

8,777, 
228, 
225, 
822, 

4,340, 

231, 

131, 

3,408, 


Qtease  allowed  ibr 
10  per  et.  grease 

60         „ 

»5 
Qrooeo    Exports 

{Imports     to 
United  Kingdom 


} 


Imports  to 
United  King- 
dom trifling 


1,035, 

2,381, 

50, 
2^2, 

14,105, 


Grease 

,> 

fNo   imports   to 
\  UnitedKingdom 

r  Veiy  trifling  im« 
\     ports 

}No   imports    to 
Unitedkingdom 

("$75,225,000  OOP. 
\     renoy 


1,1*1,519, 


64,611, 


yote, — ^AUowanoe  for  lambs  and  skins  used  in  Enssia,  one-third  the  nmnber 
of  sheep ;  and  Ibr  lambs  in  other  countries  one-fonrth  the  number  of  sheep. 
•  Mr.  Wells's  report,  1869. 
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Table  l.^-EstimaU  of  Eome-Orown  Wool,  taking  the  Average  Retunu  of 
Sheep  One  Tear  old  and  ahove,  for  the  Years  1867-09,  and  the  Weighti 
of  Fleece  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  J,  amd  J.  Hubbard,  of  Bradford, 


Sheep. 


Weight 

of 
Heeee. 


Pounds 
of  WooL 

[000*i 
oudtied.] 


Memflnnda. 


Bedford. 1 

Berks    \ 

Csmbridge   

Chester 

Cornwall  

Comberland 

Derby    ^ 

Beron   .«. 

Dorset  

Durham    

Essex 

Gloaoeeter    

.  Hants    . 

Sereford  ..» 

S[eriiuird  • 

Hantingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

lieioester  

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

ALonmouth  ••....•■ 


564,844 


215,464 


124,882 
265,702 
850,622 

164,480 
592,157 

844,211 
140,900 


812,945 


296,808 

406,649 
226,778 

142,771 

100,606 

721,517 

197,960 

297,485 

1,005,840 


84,802 
182,106 


Ibe. 
6 


5 

5i 
7* 

4* 

4 


6 
Si 

i 


5t 
«* 
8 


5 


8,886, 


1,298, 

497, 
1,998, 
1,758, 

864, 
4,441, 

1,685, 
664, 

1,565, 

2,078, 

2,440, 
1,247, 

n4, 

679, 

4,829, 

1,089, 
2,008, 
8,048, 

174, 
880, 


{Half-breds,  6  to  7   lbs. 
Leicesters,  7  „  8     „ 
Downs,       4  „  4i  „ 
All  grown  in  this  coontj 


Ihese  are  unwashed 
Sei^eral  breeds  grown  here 

These  are  miwashed 

{Horns,  5^  lbs. 
Downs,  3*   „ 
Both  sorts  grown 


{Eents  and  half-breds,  5  to  6  lbs. 
Downs    3  »  4  » 
Both  these  breeds  grown  in 
thisoonnty 

This  is  the  regular  laige  breed 


{Half-bieds,  5  to  6   lbs. 
Downs,        4  „  4i  „ 
Both  breeds  grown  in  this 
ooontiy 


pMf-breds,  5^  to  7   fte. 
1  Downs,        4    „  4i    „ 
I  There   is   no   regular   breed 
L    peculiar  to  this  oomitj 
A  light  Welsh  class  of  sheep. 
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Table  L—Ettimate  of  Hom»-Ormm  Wocl,  Se.—Contd. 


Coimtiet. 

Sheep. 

Weight 
of 

Ponadt 

of  Wool 

[OOVo 

omiUad.] 

Norfolk 

480,511 

868,519 
572,764 
189,914 

229,916 

70,262 

806,295 
521,675 
207,860 

817,628 

87,694 
879,064 

251,676 
218,416 
478,287 
166,281 

820,225 

487,561 

476,618 

1,788,078 

Ibi. 

4 

6 
6 
6* 

5i 

7 

5i 

h 

4i 

4 
4 

Si 

IS 

8i 
5* 
5* 

4* 

1,922, 

2,181, 
8,987, 
1,187, 

1,266, 

482, 

1.686, 
8,662, 
1,196, 

1,609, 

861, 
1,616, 

1,4*7, 

1,092, 

1,666, 

916, 

2,722, 

2.616, 

2,740, 

8,282, 

rHalf-breda,  5lbe. 
<  Downs,  3  lbs.  to  4lbs. 
t    Botit  aorta  grown 

Deep  «ti^  and  bright  hair 

Kortbampton   .... 
NorthumWhrnd 
Kottingham 

Oxford 

lR^t^l^T15) 

Salop 

Somerset   

St^vffbrd.     . 

Suffolk  

rHtOf-bracIa,   6  Iba. 
■  Downa,  4  to  5!   „ 
I    Both  aorta  grown 

Surrey  

SuBsex  

Warwick  

Westmoreland .... 
Wilts 

Bereru  Dreaoa  grown 

York,  B.  Biding 
„     IT.  Biding 
„     W.  Biding 

Wales   

Beep  staple  and  biriglit  hair 
rMasham,       5   lbs. 
*  Scotch,4to4i  „ 

Peep  staple  and  bright  hair 

fGeneial  ayerage,  as  per  Mr. 
<      Bottomley's  estimate.  Goto- 
I    ber,  1870 

IVrtal 

14,442,100 
8,098,947 
4,605,815 

48,442 

6 

4i 

TttKnt 
15 

83,8H 
18^94, 
21,876, 

}  217, 

Ireland 

Ho^Vn.^ 

fOeneral  ayemge^  as  per  Mr. 
\     Bottomley's  estimate  Oeto- 
L    ber,  1870 

Isle  of  Man  and] 
Channel   Is-  \ 
lands J 

Total  in  United  1 
Kingdom  ....j 

22,189,804 

— 

1S4»080, 

Note, — ^Allowance  should 
one-third  in  weight  for  dean 


be  made  in  all  wools  unwashed,  or  in  the  grease^  of 
wooL 
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Table  IL— Imports  of  Foreign  ofti 


[000*8  omitted.] 


Total 
QiunUtiM. 

Whereof  came  from 

Teu8. 

New  South 
Walefc 

Victoria. 

Tftn&ania. 

South 
Australia. 

Weatem 
Auitralia. 

Kew  Zealand. 

itoi 

NevZtskii 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba.     * 

Iba. 

li. 

1796 

3^4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'97 

4,66r, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*98 

a,659, 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'99 

Sy^H> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-~ 

1800 

8,6o8, 

—" 

— 

— 

""' 

—" 

■""* 

"" 

1801 

7,3^1. 





--  . 

..^ 

_ 

/ 

- 

'02 

7,62a, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'03 

5*890, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"" 

'04 

7.9091 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'06 

8,057, 

^^ 

— 

— " 

•"• 

•^ 

^"^ 

" 

1806 

6,757, 

— 

— 



— 

—. 

— 

- 

'07 

",473, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'08 

a.279. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"" 

'09 

6,753i 

— 

— 

— 

^     — 

— 

— 

— 

'10 

10,873, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■"" 

"" 

1811 

4*730, 

^- 

«_ 

^. 

.. 

_ 

— 

— 

'12 

6,979, 

.— 

•^ 

_ 

.. 

— 

■»~ 

— 

'13 

The 

leooidBfor 

this7« 

'14 

15,479, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

M, 

'16 

13,634, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■^ 

75. 

1816 

7,516, 

.^ 

__ 

__ 

■    - 

.^ 

»« 

U 

'17 

14,051, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'18 

24*718, 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

^~ 

87, 

'19 

13,736, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^~ 

71. 

'20 

9,776, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99, 

1821 

i6,6z2, 

__ 

_^ 

_ 

1 

__ 

_^ 

175, 

*22 

19,058, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— > 

— 

m 

'23 

19,367, 

— 

— 

—. 

~-. 

— 

^- 

4n, 

'24 

22,564* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8^ 

'26 

43,817, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8H 

1826 

15,989* 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^_ 

yoc 

'27 

29,142, 

821, 

— 

192, 

_ 

_ 

-~ 

SIS, 

'28 

30,247, 

968, 

— 

606, 

— 

— 

— 

l,57i 

'29 

21,526, 

913, 

— 

926, 

— 

— 

— 

M89. 

'80 .'. 

32,313, 

978, 

— 

994, 

— 

— 

— 

M67. 

1831 

81,662, 

1,184, 

__ 

1,869. 

^.^ 

^^^ 

___ 

^fJ 

'82 

28,129, 

1,426, 

— 

951, 

— 

— 

— 

2^77, 

'88 

38,046, 

1,970, 

— 

1,647, 

.. 



— 

8,517, 

'84 «. 

46,491, 

2,226, 

-~ 

1,332, 

— 

1, 

— 

8,558, 

'86 

42,175, 

2,688, 

~ 

1,522, 

"*~ 

~~ 

4,210. 
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Whereof  oame  from 

^apeMd 
MataL 

Spain. 

uciiiuuiy. 

Suda. 

Other 
Bnropeaa 
Countries. 

Hirer  Pltle. 

United 
States. 

India. 

Other 
Pferta. 

Tevt. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Um. 

Ibe. 

Dm. 

Ibe. 

— 

3>339i 

14, 

— 

81, 

— 

— 

50, 

1796 

— 

4,355i 

H3, 

— 

147, 

— 

— 

16, 

'97 

"— 

2,043i 

ai8. 

— 

134, 

— 

— 

264, 

'98 

— 

2,940, 

Sao, 

— 

1,247* 

— 

— 

117, 

'99 

""~ 

6,063, 

421, 

— 

i,925# 

— 

— 

197, 

1800 

.^ 

5»395, 

.   ^9^y 

31, 

1,181, 

Betunied 

1 

__ 

558, 

1801 

— 

5,646, 

426, 

978, 

— 

— 

573, 

'02 

— 

4,351. 

24", 

— 

1,087, 

— . 

— 

a  10, 

'08 

— 

6,989, 

30, 

— 

796, 

with 

— 

— 

94, 

'04 

~~ 

6,859, 

62, 

— 

748, 

— 

— ' 

388, 

'06 

— 

5444* 

7i5> 

8, 

400, 

SoQtii 

_ 

_ 

191, 

1806 

— 

10,291, 

192, 

5, 

*888, 

— 

— 

96, 

'07 

— 

1,96a, 

8, 

— 

179, 

— 

— 

30, 

'08 

— 

4**84, 

444, 

ii 

1,804, 

Amflrioft. 

— 

— - 

219, 

'00 

""" 

5»95i. 

.    834. 

32, 

3,879, 

— 

— 

175, 

'10 

— 

2,581, 

JO, 

—^ 

2,014, 

_ 

__ 

104, 

1811 

— 

1,666, 

-—^ 

5,245, 

35, 

— 

33, 

'12 

were  de 

strojed 

by  fire 

'18 

— 

6,723, 

3,581, 

687, 

4,413, 

— 

— 

42, 

'U 

28, 

6,930, 

3,243, 

298, 

3,013, 

41, 

9, 

"• 

4, 

'16 

10, 

2,959, 

2,833, 

229, 

1,211, 

206, 

43, 



12, 

1816 

12, 

6,z8i, 

4,924, 

14, 

2,628, 

23, 

149, 

1. 

20, 

'17 

14, 

8,761, 

8,674, 

772, 

5,838, 

300, 

269, 

2, 

1, 

'18 

18, 

4,999, 

4,'63, 

459, 

3,111, 

876, 

24, 

16, 

'19 

1*1 

3,536, 

5,221, 

76, 

732, 

69, 

h 

"s, 

20, 

'20 

13, 

6,969, 

8,645, 

67, 

712, 

8, 

«^ 

18, 

15, 

1821 

49, 

5,994, 

",143, 

181, 

1,517, 

— 

4, 

9, 

22, 

'22 

24, 

4,319, 

12,580, 

198, 

1,767, 

— 

— 

2, 

'28 

26, 

5,021, 

15,433, 

261, 

1,429 

3, 

I, 

7, 

2, 

'24 

2S, 

8,zo6, 

28,931, 

1,992, 

3,910, 

331, 

80, 

15, 

'26 

4, 

1,619, 

10,599, 

697, 

1,307, 

205, 

5, 

128, 

318, 

1826 

44. 

3,898, 

22,019, 

607, 

1,775, 

87. 

2, 

197, 

'27 

29, 

3,809, 

22,802, 

560, 

1,165, 

— 

2, 

306, 

'28 

88, 

3,755, 

14,960, 

154, 

287, 

159, 

25, 

— 

309, 

'29 

88, 

1,644, 

26,787, 

203, 

1,635, 

19, 

7> 

■~~" 

16, 

'80 

48, 

3,475, 

23,046, 

264, 

2,294, 

12, 

16, 

.. 

4, 

1881 

83, 

2,627, 

20,666, 

856, 

804, 

30, 

628, 

— 

57, 

'82 

93, 

3,339, 

25,676, 

1,381, 

3,370, 

207, 

335, 

— 

123, 

'88 

142, 

2,344, 

22,942, 

3,108, 

10,914, 

1,099, 

2,048, 

68, 

268, 

'84 

192, 

1,603, 

25.054, 

4,025, 

5,356, 

963, 

237, 

296, 

1,240, 

'86 
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Table  IL — Imports  of  Foreign  aad 


CeOCrrf  omitted.] 


Qaastities. 

Whenof  oune  from 

\ltKn, 

New  South 
WalM. 

Victoria. 

TuBuoia. 

Soath 
Autnlia.. 

Weitara 
Anrinlk. 

Kew 
Zealul 

Qaeeas- 
luid. 

Tttal 

ad 

NevZMkBd. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Hm. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

Ibe. 

Ibi. 

Dm. 

iM. 

11886... 

'88... 

'89... 

'  .'40... 

64,240, 
48,380, 
52,606, 
57,396, 
49,448, 

8,008, 
4,607, 
6,328, 
6,fi 
7,C 

®6,"" 
KX), 

1,984, 
2,464, 
2,491, 
3,213, 
2,626, 

~61,, 

6, 

28, 
21, 
48, 

_ 

— 

4997, 
7.060. 
7^7, 
10.M, 
9.31, 

11841... 

'  '42... 

'48... 

'44..,. 

-^.•45..:. 

1 

56,180, 
45,882, 
47,785, 
65,070, 

,75,55*, 

7,998. 

8,726, 
11,943, 
12,406, 
18,661, 

3,698, 
3,492, 
3,998, 
4,412, 
4,889, 

760,' 
690, 

1.888, 
662, 

1,209, 

49, 

62, 

111, 

109, 

2. 

"12, 

26, 

— 

12,819, 
12.960, 
17.4S8, 
17.602, 
24A77, 

1 

^^46...^ 

tj,7.... 

•4aJ.. 

69>443» 
-74,3*7, 

10,961, 
11,739, 
13,051, 
14,269, 
16,680, 

8,823, 

7,803, 

9,429, 

12,697, 

14,831, 

4,666, 
4.621, 
4,607, 
4,999, 
6,137, 

1,678, 
1.666, 
2.762, 
3,666, 
8,225, 

448, 
189, 
191, 
144. 
817, 

60, 
106, 
104, 
428, 

— 

21,789, 
26,067, 
80,035, 
85379. 
89.018. 

1 

-1851..;. 

'52..,. 

'63,: 

!64..:. 

:65.... 

^«^3il, 

93,761. 
H.i7,^48» 
.-104,854, 

?758i4» 

14,772, 
16,671, 
16,676, 
17,384, 
16,144, 

17,270, 
17,646, 
20,823, 
19,769, 
21,226, 

6,198, 
6.148, 
6.616, 
5,179. 
6,419, 

8,393, ' 

8,922, 

8,340, 

4,896, 

6,690,- 

869, 
828, 
24, 
462, 
4M, 

809, 
482, 
699, 
299, 
868, 

— 

41310, 
48,197, 
47376, 
47,490. 
49,142, 

il856.... 

^    '57..., 

'56.:., 
'69.::: 

.|P0.... 

i»3»a37* 
127,391,  • 
>24^5?.; 
i30»783,l 
i45»502» . 

20,489, 
16,820, 
17.120, 
16,160, 
M966, 

18,837, 
19,239, 
19,074, 
20,399, 
24,209, 

6,868, 
4,981, 
4,282, 
4.771. 
4,416, 

6,977, 
7.188, 
7,464^ 
8,339, 
9,769, 

466, 
422, 
466, 
970, 
747, 

1,064, 
1,609, 
2,699, 
4,061, 
6,068, 

• 

52368. 
49310^ 
6M06. 
68,700, 
69.166, 

,1861...; 

vi44,o67, 
,16^,837, 

*-73,975, 
2oa,l8o9, 

205,^13, 

18;088, 
19,072, 
18,377, 
24,415, ; 
26,028, ' 

24,660, 
26,680. 
26,343, 
87.369, 
48,603, 

4,417, 
4.346, 
3,759. 
4,828, 
4,486, 

11,996, 
12,070, 
16,116, 
14,641, 
16,259, 

928,    ■ 

663, 

627, 

749, 

870. 

7,198, 

8,060, 

10.328, 

13,811, 

16,968, 

1,818, 
1,670, 
2,628. 
3,828. 
1.630, 

68306. 
71389, 
77.178. 
99367, 
109,7H 

1866....^ 
'67.... 
'68... 
'69... 

a35»Hii 
230,224. 

250,929, 
255.«6i, 

25,580, 
32,080, 
36,604, 
84,789, 

46,628, 
6i,l78, 
68.777. 
64/)31, 

4,128, 
4.269, 
4372. 
4.298, 

13,288, 
16,018, 
20,414, 
28,249, 

916, 

967, 

1,194, 

1,368, 

19,929, 
23,738, 
26,237. 
24,871, 

3,364. 
4,878, 
4,748. 
6,881, 

118.771. 
183.108. 
166,746. 

168.478, 

Not 

«.— Unta 

1848,  Chi 

na  is  moll 

idedwith 

EastlndM. 
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[OOO't  omitted.] 


Whereof  came  from 

Cape  and 
liataL 

Spain. 

Germuiy. 

RoMia. 

Other 
Snropean 
Conntiiea. 

RiferPUte. 

United 
Statea. 

India. 

Other 
Parte. 

Tean. 

Ibe. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

332, 

468, 
428, 
626, 
752, 

2,818, 

2,245> 
1,815, 
2,410, 
1,467, 

32,028, 
19,898, 
27,687, 
23,902, 
21,837, 

5415. 
6,115, 

3,769, 
7,967, 
4,519, 

«3.250, 
5,762, 
4,529. 
5.894. 
3,998, 

1,073, 

2,208, 

1,110, 

237, 

617, 

633. 
237, 
58, 
149. 
115. 

i,o86, 
1,881, 

1,899, 
2,104, 

2441, 

a,6o7, 
2,505, 
3,479. 
3,978, 
4,181, 

1836 
•87 
•88 
'89 
•40 

1,080, 
1,266, 
1,728, 
2,197, 
S^IS, 

1,0M, 

670, 

597, 

9»9, 

1,074. 

21,124, 
X5.784, 
<  6,939. 
22,119, 
18,681, 

4,132, 
4,569, 

3.5 « 2, 
5402, 
8,709. 

3,562, 
2,536, 
2,231, 
8,447, 
8,686, 

5.106, 
1,460, 
1,880, 
2,186. 
2,934, 

69f 
561, 
137, 

29, 
835, 

3.009, 
4,246, 
1,916, 
2.766, 
3,976, 

4,621, 
1,830, 
1.413. 
3,410, 
2,966, 

1841 
'42 
•43 
•44 
•45 

2,958, 
3,477, 
3,497, 
6,377, 
6,710, 

1,020, 

424. 
107, 
128, 

44i» 

16,233, 
12,725, 
14,500, 
12,767, 
9,196, 

4,766, 
2,950, 
2,349, 
5,765, 
3,556, 

6,624, 
4,934, 
4,604, 
5,650, 
7,569, 

314, 
2,364, 
4.258, 
2,568, 
1,862, 

901, 

481, 

56, 

161, 

13, 

4.571, 
3,063, 
5,997, 
4,182, 
3,473, 

6,077, 
6,116, 

3,940, 
2,634, 
3,489, 

1846 
*47 
•48 
'49 
'5» 

6,817, 
6,389, 
7,221, 
8,224, 
11,076, 

383, 
i33» 

"69, 

8,261, 
12,819, 
".585, 
",449, 

6,125, 

5.896, 
5,354. 
9,075. 
3.754. 
203, 

8,323, 

8,157, 

12,699, 

8,997, 
7,340, 

85*3, 
2,757, 
5.350, 
3.159. 
3,668, 

594, 
167, 

483. 

4.550, 
7,881, 
12,401, 
14,965, 
14.284, 

6,820, 
6,805, 
11,840, 
6,616, 
5.463, 

1851 
•62 
•63 
•54 
'55 

14,305, 
14,288, 
16,598, , 
14,269, 
16,574, 

55. 
397, 
111, 

*54. 
1,000, 

8,640, 

5.955. 
11,009, 
12411, 

9.954. 

2,562, 
10,308, 

6,647, 
10,978, 

8,730, 

11,378, 
13,060, 
io,i88, 
15.577. 
18,551, 

2,568, 
3.768, 

5.235. 
3.485. 
2,875, 

3.782, 
952, 

1,091, 

15.386, 
19.371. 
17,334, 
14,363, 
20,214, 

6,289, 
7,251, 
4.873, 
5,845. 
7,345. 

1856 
•57 
'68 
'59 
»60 

18,676, 
18,031, 
20,167, 
19,881, 
29,220, 

631, 
396, 
256, 
71a, 
116, 

3.351. 
8,717, 
8,801, 
9,628. 
7,138, 

12,619, 
18,187, 
13,483. 
'15.400, 
J  5.050, 

8,145. 
17,209, 
12,893, 
17,609, 
<  3,420, 

5.625, 
•6,050, 

10,457, 
J  1,303, 
<o,383. 

1,096, 

192, 

678, 

891, 

45, 

19,161, 

17,959. 
20,670, 
20,425, 
17,105, 

6,257, 
9.857, 
9.397, 
8,921, 
7,202, 

1861 
•62 
'63 
'64 
•66 

29,249,  . 
86,127, 
35,994, 
34,808, 

«23, 
494, 
663, 
272, 

11,402, 
4,185, 
5.812, 
7.309, 

16,908, 
8,065, 
8,273. 
7423. 

15,160, 
9.317, 
8,059, 

10,368, 

11,747, 

11,084, 

8,368, 

8,027, 

1,256, 

656, 

827, 

59, 

25,680, 

15.235. 
17,602, 

18,797, 

10,443. 

11.953. 

9.586, 

10,120, 

1866 
•67 
•68 
•69 

Llpaca,  mohair,  &o.,  is  induded  before  1852,  but  not  subsequentl  j. 
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Table  m. — Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  {She^  a«i 


Tean. 


TotaL 


British. 


Cobnial 
and  Foreign. 


BritidL 


Colonial 
and  Foreign. 


Sweden. 


Brituii. 


Colonial 
and  Foreign. 


Germany  aad  HoQaai 


Bzitish. 


1030.. 

1821.. 
'22.. 


'24... 
'26... 


lbs. 
85, 

84, 
88, 
29, 
64, 
112, 


1826 

148, 

'27 

279, 

'28 

1,669, 

'29 

1,882, 

'80 

2,961, 

1881 

8,494, 

'82 

4,200, 

'88 

4,992, 

'84 

2,279, 

*86 

4,643, 

1886 

8,942, 

'87 

2,647, 

'88 

6,851, 

'89 

4,604, 

'40 

4,810, 

1841 

8,471, 

'42 

8.679, 

'48 

8,180, 

'44 

8,947, 

'46 

9.069, 

1846 

6,862, 

'47 

6,661, 

'48 

8,979, 

'49 

11,200, 

'50 

12,002, 

1861 

8,578, 

'62 

18,919, 

'58 

6,784, 

'54. 

12,901, 

*55 

16,192, 

1856 

14,879, 

'57 

15,144, 

'68 

18,456, 

'69 

9,054, 

'60 

11,253, 

1861 

16,715, 

'62 

10,200, 

'68 

8,280, 

'64 

7.820, 

'66 

9,057, 

1866 

9,788, 

'67 

8,862, 

'68 

9,611, 

'69 

12,410, 

65, 
^34. 

20I, 

4ao, 
678, 

889, 
760, 
87*. 
407> 
659> 

1,026, 
555f 
443, 
807, 

4,102, 

614, 

M3i» 
1,898, 

695» 
1,015, 

2,554, 
3,638, 
a,735, 
i»925i 
2,609, 

3,0", 

4,810, 

6,540, 

",324, 

14,389, 

13,730, 
1 1,3 » 7, 
11,697, 
24,467, 
29412, 
26,598, 
36,356, 
26,587, 
28,830, 
30,735, 

54,325, 
48,051, 
63,927, 

82,444, 

90,830, 
105,066, 
116,589, 


lbs. 


Ibi. 


lbs. 


Iba. 


1, 


11, 
6, 
4. 
6, 


11, 
88. 
14, 

187, 
208, 
414, 
204, 
246, 

94, 
282, 
887, 


h 
6, 


I7r 


9r 

5, 

28, 
69, 


113, 
76, 

88, 
15, 


310, 
.1,191, 

391, 
924, 


1, 
1, 


2, 
26, 

26, 
62, 
44, 
49, 
89, 


84, 


5, 
17, 


4, 
6z, 

92, 
168, 

286, 

105r 


305r 
270, 
346, 

493, 
956, 
903, 

1,063, 
618, 

1,191, 

2,355, 
776, 
848, 


lbs. 

2, 

127, 

76, 

82, 

8, 

1, 

27, 

22, 
64, 
28i 
40, 
84, 

18, 

88, 

106, 

256^ 

136, 

286, 
873, 
616, 
628^ 
904, 

801, 

866, 

996, 

1.804, 

1,620, 

1,442, 
1,814k 
1,148, 
1,432, 
2,482, 

1,964, 
1,918, 
1,799, 
2,488, 
8,096, 

2,608, 
8,042, 
2,633, 
2,568, 


JVb^.— Holland  is  included  with  Bdgiumfrw 
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Lambs)  Wool  to  the  foUomng  Countries, 
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Belgium. 

France. 

Spain. 

United  States. 

Other  Coautries. 

Britiali. 

Cokmial 
and  Foreign. 

BritiBh. 

Colonial 
and  Foreign. 

British. 

Colmial 
and  Foreign. 

Britiah. 

Colonial 
and  Foreign. 

British. 

Colonial 
and  Foreign. 

Tears. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

— 

40, 

h 

— 

— 

— ■ 

17, 

86, 

7, 

1820 



45> 



2, 

_ 

1, 

— 

229, 

84, 

4, 

1821 

— 

4) 

— 

68, 

— 

— 

125, 

33, 

31, 

'22 

— 

90f 

-. 

20, 

^- 

— 

— 

26. 

29, 

60, 

'28 

1, 

9, 

4, 

8, 

— 

4, 

13, 

•  377, 

85, 

17, 

'24 

87, 

266, 

15, 

22, 

— 

1, 

28, 

385, 

83, 

3, 

'26 

1«, 

319* 

95, 

251, 

-~ 

— 

11. 

297, 

25, 

6, 

1826 

8, 

44, 

254, 

3, 

— 

— 

— 

703, 

13, 

6, 

'27 

44, 

4*1 

1,891, 

72, 

— 

— 

219, 

756, 

18, 

— 

'28 

528. 

83, 

777, 

192, 

— 

— 

1, 

99, 

22, 

4, 

'29 

1,319. 

5, 

1,276, 

— 

— 

210. 

426, 

18. 

6, 

'30 

1,750, 

187, 

481, 

.— 

— 

— 

1,219, 

792, 

18, 

22, 

1881 

3,417, 

436, 

736, 

68, 

— 

— 

1, 

16, 

18, 

5, 

'82 

3,447, 

27*, 

1,424, 

89, 

— 

5, 

106. 

56, 

7, 

5, 

'83 

1,864, 

laSi 

909, 

242, 

— 



396, 

4, 

32, 

'34 

8,076, 

206, 

1,521, 

5U» 

— 

— 

10. 

3,199, 

8, 

79, 

'35 

2,282, 

4i> 

1,522, 

44, 

— 

— 

99, 

448, 

6, 

11, 

1886 

1,942, 

i,»75> 

599, 

1,018, 

— 

— 

88. 

372, 

2, 

85, 

'87 

4.264, 

1,225, 

1,653, 

450. 

— 

— 

1, 

145, 

2, 

17, 

'38 

3,626, 

275. 

876, 

64, 

— 

— 

20, 

224, 

87, 

5, 

•39 

4,108, 

$5^f 

666, 

181, 

— 

— 

— 

169, 

4, 

2, 

•40 

7,544, 

i»095. 

895, 

846, 

-^ 

— 

9, 

520, 

10, 

6. 

1841 

7,818, 

2,697, 

717, 

419, 

— 

— • 

4, 

.198, 

6, 

13, 

'42 

6,802, 

a,4*9i 

1,678, 

135, 

— 

— 

89. 

90, 

4, 

13, 

'48 

6,868, 

1,204, 

1,686, 

46, 

— 

— 

140, 

5^6, 

2, 

— 

'44 

4,818, 

a,X47, 

4,089, 

65* 

— 

— 

9, 

127, 

6, 

1, 

'45 

1,519, 

2,562, 

4,078, 

82, 

— 

— 

20, 

151, 

8, 

18, 

1846 

2.478, 

3,374« 

2,665, 

130, 

— 

— 

29, 

823, 

1, 

10, 

'47 

1,572, 

4,3  >  8, 

1,882, 

283, 

— 

2, 

8. 

1,159, 

— 

7, 

'48 

2,066, 

9,317, 

8,483, 

718, 

— 

17, 

17, 

1,218, 

6, 

13, 

'49 

2,176, 

6,906, 

8,291, 

1,230, 

1. 

— 

627. 

3»537, 

8, 

161, 

'50 

1.760, 

7,735» 

6,210, 

1,497, 

6, 

776, 

2,030, 

25, 

241, 

1851 

3,084, 

6,891, 

9,292, 

1,387, 

— 

— 

668, 

1,716, 

22, 

276, 

'62 

1,677, 

7,232, 

8,212, 

1,662, 

— 

— 

826. 

1,338, 

24, 

256, 

'58 

1,856, 

10,318, 

9,510, 

8,489, 

— 

— 

189. 

1,459, 

43, 

309, 

'54 

1.731, 

9i5»7, 

12,774, 

10,201, 

— 

— 

122. 

532, 

44, 

487, 

'56 

872, 

7,822, 

12,031, 

12,204, 

— 

— 

9. 

250, 

26, 

475, 

1856 

1,242, 

9,449, 

11,314, 

16,072, 

— 

— 

1.160, 

3,054, 

114, 

358, 

'57 

1,136, 

9,866, 

10,790, 

11,657, 

— 

— 

222, 

2,397, 

166, 

644, 

'68 

821, 

7,871, 

6,170, 

12,215, 

— 

— 

464. 

5*967, 

137, 

430, 

'59 

757, 

8,077, 

7,605, 

15*718, 

— 

— 

192. 

2,841, 

178, 

498, 

'60 

1,198, 

15,197, 
11,287, 

10,605, 

22,013, 

— 

— 

1,621. 

10,040, 

214, 

789, 

1861 

•768, 

5,183, 

19,269, 

— 

— 

1.883. 

11,578, 

292, 

942, 

'62 

801, 

9,613, 

4,436, 

31,537, 

27. 

— 

646. 

17,041, 

64, 

1,007, 

'63 

670, 

9,i49» 

3,585, 

38,132, 



— 

204, 

4,211, 

101, 

1,134, 

'64 

2,035, 

I5»202, 

3,249, 

5o»'29, 



— 

852, 

7,344, 

41, 

588, 

'66 

684, 

8,n8, 

6,189, 

47,343, 

— 

— 

181. 

4,520, 

82, 

663, 

1866 

1,080, 

I9»»24, 

4,195, 

51,697, 



— 



3,941, 

264, 

838, 

'67 

829, 

23,326, 

4,614, 

59,612, 

61, 

— 

869, 

4,287, 

43, 

953, 

'68 

1,025, 

24»294> 

4,987, 

65,191, 

64, 

"^^ 

8,683, 

6,430, 

198, 

2,015, 

'69 

1820-34.    Alpaca  is  included  in  this  table  until  1862. 
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Table  lY.—Ifnporta  of  Alpaca^  Ltama^  Viewnct,  and  QoaU  WooL 

[000*1  omitted.] 


Tmn. 

CbOi. 

Pent. 

Torkej. 

Other  Pwti. 

TMaL 

Yalne. 

lU. 

Ibt. 

Um. 

Ibt. 

Dm. 

£ 

1863 

140, 

2,009, 

a,9>7. 

836, 

5,400, 

— 

'64 

16, 

1,24«, 

I1IS9, 

140, 

2,603, 

266 

'66 

i5?» 

1,289, 

2,871, 

67, 

4,375> 

471 

1866 

6h 

2,856, 

hS75* 

393, 

5,887, 

718 

'67 

98, 

2,236, 

2,810, 

470, 

5,614, 

746 

'68 

— 

2,676, 

3,704, 

199, 

6,478, 

893 

'69 

— 

2,467, 

*,a53. 

293, 

5,003, 

664 

'60 

5^0, 

2,334, 

a,5>*i 

360, 

5,716, 

761 

1861 

310, 

2,791, 

3,015, 

326, 

6,441, 

809 

'62 

9> 

2,676, 

3,317, 

1,162, 

7,154, 

I486 

'68 

— 

2,773, 

2,119, 

1,936, 

6,837, 

922 

'64 

3i9> 

1,620, 

3,937, 

1,626, 

7,401, 

991 

'66 

308, 

2,886, 

5,05^ 

766, 

8,196, 

1,240 

1866 ^ 

— 

8,866, 

4,201, 

464, 

8,010, 

1,337 

'67 

105, 

8,166, 

2,421, 

436, 

6,127, 

764 

'68 

110, 

1,664, 

6,612, 

604, 

8,882, 

1,342 

'69 

in, 

2,979, 

4,174, 

421, 

7,786, 

1,177 
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Table  Y.--Americ(m  Tcmffs. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  dnty  on  all  deBcriptions  of  wool 
nnder  the  Tariff  Act  of  30th  June,  1864,  viz.  :— 

Of  the  yalue  at  the  last  port,  or  place  of  export,  of  la  c.  per  lb.  or  leas,  3  c.  per  lb. 
Szoeeding  12  c,  and  not  exceeding  24  c,    6  c.  per  lb. 

„         240.,  „  32c.,  IOC.     „      andioper  cent.  aiiMi2or0M. 

„         32  c,  1 2  c.  per  lb.,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 
When  imported  scoured,  three  times  the  amount  of  the  above  duties. 

According  to  the  law  passed  2nd  March,  1867,  the  dntj  on 
wool  imported  in  'Hhe  ordinary  condition  as  now  and  heretofore 
"  practised  "  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Class  1. — Clothing  Wools, 

Unwashed,  costing  32  c.  or  less  per  lb 10  e.  per  lb.  and  1 1  per  ot.  ad  vol. 

„  „      more  than  32  c.  per  lb.  12  „  10  „ 

Washed,  „       32  c.  or  less  per  lb 20  „  22  „ 

„  „      more  than  32  c.  per  lb.  24  „  20  „ 

Scoured,  „       32  c.  or  less  per  lb 30  „  33  „ 

„  „      more  than  32  c.  per  lb.  36  '„  30  „ 

Class  2. — Combing  Wools. 

^uJ^J^^^!!^...!^.^..!:."}  'oo.  p^  ib.  ««i . ,?««*.  «j  ^a. 

Unwashed  and  washed,  costing  more  than  1 

32  c.  per  lb /     "  "  '^  >' 

Scoured,  costing  32  c.  or  less  per  lb 30  „  33  „ 

„  more  than  32  c.  per  lb 36  „  30  „ 

Class  3. — Carpet  Wools  and  other  Similar  Wools. 

Unwashed  and  washed,  costing  12  c  or  less  per  lb 3  c.  per  lb. 

„  „        costing  more  than  120.  per  lb 6      „ 

Scoured,  costing  12  c.  or  less  per  lb 9      „ 

„  more  than  12  c.  per  lb 18      „ 

Skins  with  wool  on ^ 30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Woollen  rags,  shoddj,  mungo,  flocks  and  waste,  12  c.  per  lb. 
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Scncs 
Commenoed. 

Ended. 

Number 

of 
SiaeDayi. 

AnrtnliaB. 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

TotaL 

Teailj 

Number  of 

Bales. 

1889. 

1889. 

Balet. 

Balet. 

Bales. 

Feb 

May  .... 

z 

■ 

No  parti 

culanof  th 

esegeries. 

8rd  July  .... 

21st  Aug 

17th  Oct 

10th  July 
29th  Aug. 
24th  Oct. 

6 
8 
6 

7,a79 

10,055 

8,100 

946 
90 

8,225 

10,572 

8,190 

'     26,987 

1840. 

80th  Jan 

nth  June.... 
80th  July  .... 

2nd  Oct.  .... 

8rd  Deo.  .... 

1840. 

8th  Feb. 
15th  June 
10th  Aug. 

9th  Oct. 
15th  Dec. 

9 

4 

11 

7 
12 

M75 

3,818 

",355 

8^Z4 

9,047 

798 

1,011 

209 

1,206 

866 

7,673 
4,829 

12,564 
9,630 
9,913 

•    44,609 

1841. 
10th  March 

6th  May  .... 
17th  Aug 

4th  Nov 

1841. 

15th  Mar. 
8th  May 
8rd  Sept. 

12th  Nov. 

1  > 

16 
8 

a,92z 

2,824 

19,310 

8,501 

1,078 

945 
1,619 

3,423 
3,902 

20,255 

10,1 20 

'    37,700 

rfftri 

:     :     :     :     : 

1842. 

2nd  Feb. 
26th  April 
20th  June 
24th  Sept. 

7th  Dec 

6 

2 

5 

11 

12 

6,539 

»,854 

4,600 

12,685 

12,421 

217 

839 

9»7 

1,121 

2,201 

6,756 

3,693 

5,517 

13,806 

14,6m 

•    44,394 

1848. 

16th  Feb 

26th  April.... 
18ih  June.... 

8th  Aug 

19th  Oct 

1848. 
28rd  Feb. 
28th  April 
26th  June 
25th  Aug. 
8rd  Nov. 

7 

4 

18 

16 

14 

5,848 

3,909 

13,265 

20,529 

16,134 

396 
1,362 
i,6z8 

997 
2,812 

6,244 

5,271 

14,893 

21,526 

18,946 

•    66,880 

1844. 

let  Feb 

18th  April.... 
6th  June .... 

1844. 

7th  Feb. 

20th  April 

14th  June 

6 
8 
9 

6,711 
a,935 
8,679 

992 

465 

1,585 

7,703 

3,400 

10,264 

•    21,367 

Aug 

Nov 

— 

} 

No  parti 

culanof  th 

eBeseries. 

^ 

1845. 
80th  Jan.  .... 
18th  May  .... 

8rd  July  .... 

2nd  Oct.  .... 

1845. 
nth  Feb. 
28th  May 
26th  July 
24th  Oct. 

11 
14 
21 
20 

",H5 
12,813 
27,918 
24.355 

2,125 
2,932 
3,201 
3,454 

13,270 
15,745 
31,119 
27,809 

•    87,943 

1846. 

19th  Feb 

14th  May .... 

8rd  July  .... 

9th  Sept..... 
26th  Nov 

1846. 
27th  Feb. 
80th  May 
26th  July 
28th  Sept. 
7th  Dec 

8 
15 
20 
17 
11 

7,423 
15,340 
26,165 
20,862 

II,If2 

2,943 
3,599 
2,135 
3,131 
2,607 

10,366 

18,939 
28,300 

23,993 
13,719 

•    95,317 
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Series 

Ended. 

Nunber 
of 

Anstnliaii. 

Cape  of 

TbtaL 

Yearly 
Number  of 

ConuMnced. 

SaleD^ri. 

Good  Hope. 

Bales. 

1847. 

1847. 

fialM. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

18th  Feb 

24th  Feb. 

6 

5,884 

821 

6,705 

•' 

eth  May  .... 

14th  May 

8 

8,683 

2,032 

10,715 

10th  June.... 

1st  July 

19 

24,2*4 

1,714 

25*938 

•    91.623 

10th  Aug. .... 

81st  Aug. 

19 

23»489 

2,579 

26,068 

2l8t  Oct.  .... 

8th  Nov. 

16 

18,210 

3*987 

22,197 

- 

1848. 

1848. 

10th  Feb 

Ist  Mar. 

18 

IM33 

4*379 

23,812 

"" 

4th  May  .... 

19th  May 

14 

13**4* 

2,386 

15,628 

22nd  June.... 

18th  July 

23 

28,925 

1*857 

30,782 

•  124,007 

24th  Aug 

22nd  Sept. 

26 

30,498 

3*172 

33.670 

16th  Not 

Ist  Dec. 

14 

16,905 

3,210 

20,115 

- 

1849. 

1849. 

7th  Feb 

24th  Feb. 

16 

20,472 

6,180 

26,652 

■^ 

10th  May  .... 

26th  May 

16 

17,617 

5*456 

23.073 

8rd  July  .... 

20th  July 

24 

41,3*3 

1,613 

42,936 

•  161,211 

18th  Sept 

18th  Oct. 

27 

37,782 

5*078 

42,860 

29th  Nov 

16th  Deo. 

16 

20,413 

5.277 

25,690 

- 

1860. 

1850. 

14th  Feb 

25th  Feb. 

10 

14*832 

3,181 

18,013 

"^ 

2ndMay  .... 

17th  May 

14 

18,243 

3.726 

21,969 

18th  June.... 

11th  July 

26 

47,377 

1.559 

48,936 

•  i64t330 

22nd  Aug..... 

20th  Sept. 

26 

44,604 

5,724 

50,328 

2l8t  Nov 

7th  Dec. 

16 

16,780 

8,304 

25,084 

- 

1851. 

1861. 

13th  Feb 

26th  Feb. 

11 

'3»539 

3.44^ 

16,985 

1 

15th  May .... 

7th  June 

21 

40,990 

5.974 

46,964 

[  169,371 

17ih  July .... 

16th  Aug. 

27 

57,841 

2,807 

60,648 

28rd  Oct  .... 

14th  Nov. 

20 

37,334 

7,440 

44*774 

J 

1852. 

1852. 

19th  Feb 

28th  Feb. 

9 

131198 

4.548 

17.746 

1 

20th  May .... 

6th  June 

15 

24.297 

6,600 

30,897 

9th  July  .... 

6th  Aug. 

26 

53,371 

2.095 

SSA^^ 

[  155.181 

14th  Oct.  .... 

10th  Nov. 

24 

4i>593 

9,479    . 

51*072 

J 

1858. 

1868. 

10th  Feb 

2nd  Mar. 

18 

28,618 

5.788 

34.406 

T 

19th  May  .... 

7th  June 

18 

27,264 

6,494 

33*758 

14th  July .... 

ISth  Aug. 

27 

55*465 

6,084 

61,549 

>  183,780 

20th  Oct.  .... 

17th  Nov. 

26 

48,275 

5*792 

54*067 

J 

1854. 

1864. 

9th  Feb 

4th  Mar. 

21 

40*193 

7.538 

47,731 

• 

11th  May .... 

Ist  June 

19 

35*158 

6,279 

41*437 

18th  July  .... 

12th  Aug. 

27 

50,226 

5.496 

55*722 

•197,536 

19th  Oct.  .... 

14fch  Nov. 

28 

45*764 

6,882 

52,646 

- 
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Seiiet 
Commenoed. 


1865. 

16th  Feb 

8rd  Maj ... 

6th  July .... 
18th  Oct 


1866. 
14th  Feb. . 

8th  May  . 
17th  July  . 

6th  Nov. . 


1867. 
26th  Feb.  .. 
80th  April.. 
16th  July  .. 
12th  Nov... 


1868. 

26th  Feb.  .. 

29th  April.. 

16th  July  .. 

4th  Nov. .. 


1869. 

24th  Feb.  . 

6th  May  . 

2l8t  Juty . 

10th  Nov. . 


1860. 

let  Mar.. 

8rd  May  . 
19th  July . 
16th  Nov.. 


1861. 
28th  Feb. . 

9th  May. 
18th  July . 

7th  Nov. . 


1862. 

27th  Feb.  . 

2iidMay  . 

8l8t  July  . 

14th  Nov. . 


1866. 

SrdMar. 
24th  June 

9th  Aug. 
19th  Nov. 


1866. 

7th  Mar. 

8rd  June 
26th  Aug. 
29th  Nov. 


1867. 

17th  Mar. 

dOthMay 

21st  Aug. 

4th  Dec. 


1868. 

18th  Mar. 

29th  May 

24th  Aug. 

let  Dec. 


1869. 
18th  Mar. 

8rd  June 
80th  Aug. 

8rdDec. 


1860. 
20th  Mar. 

let  June 
80th  Aug. 

8th  Dec 


1861. 

28th  Mar. 

6th  June 

27th  Aug. 

10th  Deo. 


1862. 

20th  Mar. 
6th  June 
6th  Sept. 

12th  Dec 


Number 

of 
SdeDays. 


16 
19 
81 

27 


19 
28 
84 
21 


18 
28 

20 


14 
27 
87 
25 


17 
26 
86 
21 


17 
26 
87 
21 


26 
26 
86 


19 
81 
88 
26 


Aoftralian. 


BiOes. 

33*447 
69»757 
4^,878 


a5»4»7 
43*585 
73*028 

33,867 


22,650 
54,539 
67,853 
28,000 


19,714 
49,375 
67,438 
33,087 


19,085 
56,177 
75,059 
27,022 


22,869 
59,104 
78,521 
24,766 


40,918 
55,337 
75,921 
43,756 


26,906 
83,362 
89,326 
48,193 


Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


7,768 

9,751 

6,389 

11,692 


17,64* 
7,942 
6,360 

18,200 


18,744 

7,604 

12452 

16,855 


16,192 

9,34» 
10,105 
20,711 


16,100 

6,153 

I4.I44 

20,096 


13,194 

8,847 

10,270 

21,231 


16,352 
8450 
8,909 

26,060 


23,134 
10,712 
15,858 
26,422 


ToUL 


33,337 
43,198 
76,146 
58,570 


43,069 
51,527 
79,388 
52^067 


41,394 
62,143 
80,305 

44,853 


35,906 
58,716 
77,543 
53,798 


35,^85 
62,330 
89,203 
47,118 


36,063 
67,951 
88,791 
45,997 


57,270 
63,787 
84,830 
69,816 


50,040 

94,074 
105,184 

74t6i5 


Teurlj 
Nvmberof 


216,051 


2*8,695 


225,863 


233,836 


238»8o» 


275*703 
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Series 

Ended. 

Number 
of 

Anstralian. 

Cape  of 

Total. 

Yearly 
Nnmberof 

Commenced. 

Sale  Days. 

Good  Hope. 

Bales. 

1863. 

1868. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

26th  Feb 

19th  Mar. 

19 

33»I5I 

15,995 

49,146 

T 

30th  April.... 

8rd  June 

30 

8z,628 

10,184 

92,812 

l         ..« 

16th  July  .... 

21st  Aug. 

32 

95*757 

10,676 

106,433 

^320,758 

6th  Not 

l8t  Dec. 

23 

44.217 

28,150 

72,367 

J 

1864. 

1864. 

8rd  March 

23rd  Mar. 

18 

35,034 

18,958 

53,992 

1 

5th  May  .... 

9th  June 

31 

87,ai6 

14,293 

101,509 

21flt  July  .... 

Slet  Aug. 

36 

125,683 

12,797 

138,480 

f  380,214 

17th  Not 

16th  Dec. 

25 

60,020 

26,213 

86,233 

J 

1865. 

1865. 

2nd  March 

27th  Mar. 

22 

60,703 

23,654 

84.357 

1 

11th  May  .... 

24th  June 

39 

137,567 

21,985 

159,552 

17th  Aug 

23rd  Sept. 

33 

113,760 

25,30a 

139,062 

>  443.H3 

16th  No7 

6th  Dec. 

18 

^9,535 

30,737 

60,272 

J 

1866. 

1866. 

let  March 

26th  Mar. 

22 

65,729  • 

20,437 

86,166 

"1 

10th  May  .... 

23rd  June 

39 

140,996 

15,569 

156,565 

16th  Aug 

25th  Sept. 

35 

118,574 

19,494 

138,068 

>•  458,071 

15th  Not 

10th  Dec. 

23 

33,323 

43,949 

77,272 

J 

1867. 

1867. 

28th  Feb 

30th  Mar. 

27 

84.253 

■    32,421 

116,674 

•^ 

16th  May  .... 

29th  June 

39 

150,039 

29,663 

179,702 

y  546.543 

15th  Aug 

2l8t  Sept. 

33 

120,087 

22,944 

143,031 

14th  Not 

14th  Dec. 

27 

61,501 

45,635 

107,136 

J 

1868. 

1868. 

27th  Feb 

27th  Mar. 

26 

84,909 

36,303 

121,212 

■] 

14th  May  ...; 

27th  June 

39 

174,03^ 

32,506 

206,544 

i  656,618 

13th  Aug 

25th  Sept. 

38 

178,915 

29,308 

208,223 

26th  Not 

2l8t  Dec. 

22 

76,624 

44,015 

120,639 

J 

1869. 

1869. 

26th  Feb 

24th  Mar. 

24 

101,045 

33,747 

134,792 

1 

6th  May  .... 

19th  June 

39 

188,207 

30,299 

218,506 

1 680,540 

12th  Aug 

2l8t  Sept. 

36 

162,239 

32,594 

194,833 

11th  Not 

8th  Dec. 

24 

88,087 

44.322 

132,409 

J 

1870. 

1870. 

17th  Feb 

5th  Mar. 

15 

55,776 

24,965 

80,741 

1 

7th  April.... 

12th  May 

29 

146,549 

16,855 

163,404 

\  650,532 

16th  June.... 

27th  July 

86 

208,993 

26,207 

235,200 

27th  Oct 

29th  Not. 

29 

127,614 

43,573 

171,187 

J 
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Tablb  YTL— Average  Prioee  per  Pawnd  of  CoUmial  and  of  Domsetie  WooU,  per  240  &. 


DeteripCioa  of  Wool 


1889. 


1840. 


184L 


184S. 


New  Soma  Wtde^^ 

Superior  and  fifst  fletoi.. 

Medium » 

Inferior  

Pieces 

QreMe 


d.     «.    d. 


Fietoria  {Port  PhUUp)-— 
Superior  and  first  fleece 

Medium 

Inferior  

Pieces » 

Greaae 


z  1  — z 
X  II  — a 

I  5  —I 
I  a  — I 
o    8  — 1 


I    4—* 


«.  d.      «. 

I  n  — a 
I  7  —» 
I  4—1 
o  9  — I 
o    8  — I 


d. 

6 

I 
7 
5 


5  —I  n 


«.  (2.  «.  d. 
I  ID  —a  a 
15—19 
13—17 
09—14 
o    8  —I    o 


I  10  —a  a 
I  4  — I  II 
I     3  — I    6 


SovthAnHrdUa  {Addaide)'~ 
Superior  aad  first  fleece., 

Medium  .*.» 

Inferior  « , 

Pieces  and  locks 

Grease 


a  —I     7 


SexM  River — 
Medhtm  .... 


Vem  Dienum'e  La/wd — 

Superior - 

Medium 

Inferior   ».. 

Greats 


a  o  — a  5 
I  8  — III 
14—17 
o    8i — I    o 


11—15 
o  lof— o  iii 


I  —I     6 


a  o  — a  4 
15—18 
1  I  — 1  5 
o    8  — I    o 


11—14 


I  —I    5 


I  10  —a  a 
I  4  — I  II 
I    a -I    5 

o    7J — I    o 


New  Zetdmeid^ 

Superior  and  medium  1 

fa  few  bales)  .« / 

Inferior  


I    9 


Ca/peef  CkH>d  Eope-^ 

Superiw.'. .-. 

Fair,  ajierage,  good... 
Greai^ « ...... 


I  8  — %  o 
I  a  — I  6 
o    6  — o    9 


15—19 

10—15 
o    6  — o    9 


14—17 
1  a  —I  4 
o    7  — o  10 


Per  pack  of  240  Iba. 


18S7.      1888.      1889. 


DomeeHeWooU^ 

Lincoln  middls  irethers.. 
Down  ewes  ...•.»*..«. ».. 


18  10 


14  10 


16  10 


1840. 


£   «.     £  «. 

18  10       — 
14  lS-16  10 


I  8—1  II 
I  6 — I  10 
I  a— 1  5 
o  10 — I  5 
o    8 — 1    o 


I— I     6 


I     I— I    4 


3—1    6J 


I  8 — I  II 

1  4 — I    I 

I  a— I    4 

o  7—0  10 


I  6 — I  9 
1  a — I  5 
o     6-^  II 


1841. 


£     £   «. 

18       — 
18—18  14 


1842. 
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Tablb  YlL'-'Av9rag9  Prices  p&r  Found  of  Colonial  and  of  Donmtio  WooU — ConCd, 


BMcriptioB  of  Wo^ 


1848. 


1844. 


1846. 


1846. 


New  8otd\  WoUm-- 
Superior  and  fint  fleece  ... 

Medium , 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locka  , 

Grease  

Victwia  (Port  PMUw)-- 
Superior  and  first  neece  .... 

Medium — , 

Inferior , 

Pieces  and  locks  

Ghrease  

809M  Amtralian — 

First  fleece    

Medium. 

Inferior « 

Pieces  and  locks 

Grease  

Swan  Biver — 

Medium  fleece 

Infericnr 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  

Van  IHemaH*$  Zand— 

Superior  first  fleece 

Medium 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Qreaae  ».... 

Ifew  Zealamd — 

Superior  first  fleece 

Medium  (fiiir,  good)    ....  1 

Inferior J 

Pieces  and  locks  

Chrease  

Ckipe  of  Good  Sope  (mi- 
chiding  Battem  and  West* 
em  Provinces  and  Noted — 

Snow  white  

Scoured     

ATerage  fleece 

Grease  


«.    d.     «.    d. 

I  8  —I  II 
15—18 
I     I  — I    4 

o  10  — I  4 
o    8  — I    o 


9.   d.   «.   d, 
I     6 — z    o 

I  5—1     9 

1  a— I    4 

I  o— I     5 

o  8—0  n| 


0—14* 


4 
8—1     I 


I     6  — I  xo 
14—16 

10  — 12 


»     4— »     9 

I     3—1     7 
O  II — 1     1 


o    8 


10 


15—19 
12—15 
o    6\ — o  10 


I     5—1  lo 

X     3—1     7 
o    6 — o  10 


«.   d,     9,    d, 

a     I  —a    5 
I     8J—1  Mi 
16—18 
I     it— I  .  7 
o  10  — I     3 


I  10  — a  xi 

I     6\ — I  9 

1.  4  — <  6 

i'  o  — I  6 

o    9  — 1  I 


I     6  — I  loi 

1     5i— I    8 
I     2i— I     5i 
10  — 13 
o  10  — »i     1 


I     6\ — 1  10 


o    8  — o  10 


I  8*— a  I 
I  6  — I  10 
14-16 
10—15 
o    9  — I    oi 


4— »     7* 


1  6\ — X  10 
13—16 
o    81 — o  iij 


9,   d.     9.   d. 

X  10  — a    3 
X     6  — I     9 

11—15 
o  10  — X   10 

O    xo  — I    10 


16—18 
14—17 

I     1  — X    4 

09-14* 
o    7i — o  11* 


15—16 
X     a  — I     a* 

O  XX  — X      x* 

07—09 


I  3i — I  6 

o  11* — I  a 

o  9  — I  o 

o  7  — o  9 


I  7 

I  4 

I  1 

o  8  •— I     a 

o  7  — o  xo* 


-1     9 
-1     6 

-1     4 


o    9*     X    o* 


1     6  -s-i   II 

1    4*--»     * 
09  — II 


Per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


DomeHic  WooU — 

liincoln  middle  wetbers  .... 
Down  ewes  and      « 


£    «.     £    «. 
11    0       — 
11    0—11    6 


£    #.    d. 

12    7    6 

£13— £13  6#. 


2]i2 
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Table  YII.-'Average  Prices  per  Pound  of  Colonial  and  of  Domettic  Woclt—Contd. 


DetoripUon  of  Wool. 


New  S<mih  WaU9— 
Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  looks 

Grease  


Vietona  {Port  Phaiw)-- 
Superior  and  first  fleece  .... 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Gbease  


8ou^  Autirali€k'^ 

First  fleece    

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks 
€h*ease  


Swin  River — 
Medium  fleece  .... 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks 
Grease  


Van  Dieman's  Land — 
Superior  flrst  fleece ... 

Medium    

Inferior , 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


New  Zealand — 
First  fleece  (superior) ... 
Medium  (fiiir,  good)    ....  1 

Inferior J 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


Cape  qf  Good  Hope  (tn- 
eUtding  JEastem  and  Weet' 
•m  Provinoee  and  Natal) — 

Snow  white  

Scoured 

Average  fleece  

Grease  


JDomeeHc  Whole — 
Lincoln  middle  wethers 
Down  ewes  and      », 


1847. 


«.    d,     «.    d. 

I      9  2      1 

14—17 

O    II    — I       2 
07—14 

o    6  — o  lo 


I  6  — I  10 
12—15 
O  II  — I  2 
o  7i— I  2 
o    6  — o    9 


I     3  —I 

I     o  — I 

o  10  — I 

07—0 
06—0 


-'{ 


o    7 
o    7 


10 
9 


15  — 18 
12—14 
o  loi — I  1 
o  10  — I  I 
o    7  — o    9 


on  —I     9 


15—^8 

11—15 

o    7  — o    8 


1848. 


«.    d.     «.    d. 

I     6  — 1  xo 
12—15 
I    o  — I     3 
o    6i — o  iii 
o    5  — o    8 


I  4 

I  I  • 

O  II 

o  6 

o  6 


O    II 

o  9 
o  5 
o    5 


o  10 
o    8 


-I  8 

-I  5 

-I  o 

-O  II 

-o  8 


-I  I 

-o  10 

-o  7 

-o  7 


-I     o 

-o  10 


I  2 

I  O 

o  9 

o  6 

o  6 


o  10  - 
o    81 


I     I  — I 

O    10  1 

o    4  — o 


5 

2 

II 

10 

8 


1849. 


d,   e.   d, 

8 — 2    o 
3—1     7 


3 

8-1     3 
7—0  II 


I     6 — I     9 

I    3—1     5 

O   II — I       I 

o    8—1     2 
o    8 — o  10 


«     3—1  4 

O  II — I  2 

O   10 — I  o 

o    8 — I  o 

o    6 — o  9 


I— I     3 


1  4-1  8 

I  2—1  3 

1  O — I  I 

o  9 — I  o 

o  7 — o  10 


I     o — I     2 


4 
2 
6—0    9 


186a 


e.    d.     s,  d. 

1  3  — 2  o 
14—19 
11—13 
o  10  — I  4 
o    7i— o  n 


I  7  — in 
15-^7 
12—14 
o  II  — I    5 

0  9  — I    0 

1  4  — I  6 
I  2  — I  3I 
I  o  — I  1 

o  9  — I  I 

o  7  — o  10 


1  —I    4 


I     5  — "  9 

I     3  -<  5 

I     I  — I  li 

on  — I  3 

O      9   — O  II 


11—13 

O    lO  — I      0 


5  -«  7 
2—14 
7—0    9* 


Per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


£     #. 

11  15 

12  10 


£    «.     £    «. 

10  10        — 

11  0—11  10 


£      #. 

9    10 

11      0 


£    #.     £   ». 
11  10       - 
11  10—12   0 
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Table  VII. — Average  Prices  per  Pound  of  Colonial  and  of  DomesHo  WodU—Contd. 


BeMsriptkm  of  WooL 


1851. 


1862. 


1868. 


1864. 


New  SotUh  Wdle9— 

Superior  and  first  fleece  .... 

Medium 

Inferior , 

Pieces  and  looks  

Grease 


Victoria  {Port  PkilUp) — 
Superior  and  first  fleeoe  .... 

Medium 

In^Brior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Ghrease  


SouiA  AuHraliam — 

First  fleeoe    

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  . 
Cbeose  


Swan  River — 
Medium  fleeoe  .... 

Inferior 

Pieoes  and  looks 
Grease  


I  9 
>  5 
I     a 

O    II 

o    9 


<  4 

I       2  • 

O  Hi 

o    9 
o    7 


-2  O 

-I  9 

-I  3 

-I  3 

^  9i 


-z     I 
-1     8 


-I  6 

-I  3 

-I  2 

-I  I 

-O  XO 


I  —1     4 


Vam  I>ieman*$  Land — 
Superior  flrst  fleeoe ... 

Medium 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


New  Zealand — 

First  fleeoe  (superior) 

Medium  (fiur,  good)    ....  "i 

Inferior J 

Pieces  and  looks  

Grease  


Ceme  of  Good  Sope  (tn 
eluding  Eastern  and  Wett 
em  Provineee  and  Natal) — 

Snow  white  

Scoured 

Ayerage  fleeoe  

Grease  


I     6 

I       2 


-I    lO 

:;  f* 

-I    4 

-O    II 


-I     8 
-I    4 


07—10 


»     3 
I     2 

o    7 


-1  5 
-I  4 
-o    9 


d,     9.   d. 


I  10  — 2 
I  6  —I 
1  4—1 
I  o  — X 
08  — I 


I  9  — 2  2 
I  6  —I  8 
15—16 

12—17 
o     9  — 1     I 


17—19 
15  — 16 

I       2i— I       4 
O   IX   — X      4 

o    7i— o  ixi 


14  — X     6 

13—15 
o  8  — X  o 
o     7  — O  10 


X  9  — »  a 
I     6  —X    8 

14—15 
X  o  — I  5 
o    9  — X    o 


I     4  —X 


O    XX 

o    8 


-I     5 

-O    II 


I     7  —I     8t 
13  — 16 

O      7   — O    XX 


«.    d,     s.    d. 


-»  4 

-X  IX 

-X  6 

-X  8 

-X  X 


-»  3 

-X  II 

'i  7 

-I  8 

-X  2 


-2  o 

-X  9 

-I  5 

-X  6 

-X  o 


:i  U 


2    o 
X     7 

1    4 
o  xif 

o    9 


1   II  • 

X     8  • 

1     4  ■ 
o  xxi- 

0  9  ■ 

X  8 

X  6 

1  2i 
X  o 
o  8 


X       X 
O   XI 


o    7 


X  xo  — 2  a 
X  7t— I  II 
I  4  —X  6 
I  o  — I  6 
o  10  —1     X 


I     3*— I     9 

O    xo  — O    IX 
o  xo  — X     X 


X  8  — X  xo 
X  4  — X  6 
o    7  — I     o 


d. 


d. 


X    XI   — 2      3 

I     5  —I  10 

I  I  —I  4 
09—15 
o    7l— o  ixi 


X  10  — 2  I 
15—19 
II   — X     4 

o  xo  — X  6 
08—11 


I  5  — '  i<> 

X  3i-i    8 

I  o  — I     2 

o  8  — X     2 

o  7  — o  lit 


13—17 
X     o  — I     3 


1  9  — 2  o 
15-18 

I  I  —X  3 
o  10  — X  4 
08  — 10 


X     4  — X  xo 
13—15 

O      9  — O    XX 

o    8i — X    o 


15—17 
I  2  — I  5 
o    6  — o  xx 


Domeetie  Wbole-^ 

Lincoln  middle  wethers 
Down  ewes  and      „ 


Per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


£  «. 
12  16 
12    10 


£«.£«. 
12    6        — 
12    0—12    6 


£#.£«. 
14  10       — 
16    0—16  10 


£#.£«. 

16  10       — 

17  0—17  10 
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Tablk  VII. — Average  Prioei  per  Pound  of  Colomal  and  of  Damettie  Wod9 — C<mU. 


BMcriptlaii  of  Wool 


1866. 


1866. 


1857. 


1868. 


New  South  Walee^ 
Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieoefl  and  locks  ..... 

Grease  


Victoria  (Port  Phillip)— 
Superior  and  first  fleece  .... 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Chrease  


South  AuttraUan — 

First  fleece   

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  . 
Grease  


Swan  River — 
Medium  fleece  .... 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks 
Grease  


Van  JHeman^e  Lmnd — 
Superior  flrst  fleece ... 

Medium 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  ...^... 
Grease  


New  Zealand — 
First  fleece  (superior) . 
Medium  (ikir,  good)    . 

Inferior 

Piecegiand  looks 

Grease  


Cape  qf  Good  Mope  {in- 
cluding Eastern  and  West- 
em  Provinces  and  NataX) — 

Snow  white  

Scoured 

Arerage  fleece 

Grease  


Domestie  Wools^ 
Lincoln  middlfr  wethers . 
Down  ewes  and       ,, 


«.  d. 


«.   d.     e.  d. 


I  III — 1    li 
I     6  —I  II 
13  — I     6 
o  II  — I     6 
o    8  — I     o 


I    II   — 2  2 

I     6  —I  8 

I     a  —I  5 

o  II  -^i  6 

o    8  — I  I 


17—19 
14—18 
I  I  — I  4 
o  9  —I  2 
o    8  — o  II 


I  4 

t  1 

I  o 

o  9 


I  10 
1  6 
I     2 

o  10 
o     7 


»  5 

1  3 

I  I 

o  9 

o  8 


-I  7 

-I  4 

-I  2 

-o  10 


-a  o 

-I  9 

-I  5 

-«  4 

-I  o 


-I  10 
-I  6 
-I     3 

-O  II 
-O    II 


16—18 

1     3  — »     5 
o    6|— o  II 


23—17 
I  II  — 2  2 
17—19 
12—16 
o  10  — I      I 


21—24 
I  9  — *  o 
15—18 

10  — 18 

O    10  — 1      2 


I      9  2      O 

I     8  —I   II 

15—17 

t     o  — I     5 

O      9I O   II 


I  7  — I  10 
14—17 
11—13 

0     9  O   II 


2      O  — 2      4 
I    10  —2      O 

17—19 

I      O  1      4 

o     9 1     O 


— 2      I 

I      8   —I    II 

I     5  — >     8 

I     I  —I     5 
0  10  — I     o 


I     8  — I  10 
I     5  — »     7 

O      9  — O    II 


«.    d.  t.  d. 

2  5—2  10 
2  1—2  4 
I    8—1  II 

I  5— >  7 
O   II— I      2 


2    4 — 2  6 

I   II — 2  2 

I     6 — I  9 

I     3—1  7 

o  II — I  2 


I  II — 2  2 

I     9 — 2  o 

I     6 — I  9 

I     2 — I  6 

o  10 — I  o 


9,    i.    s,4. 

2  6  — X  10 
21—14 
I  5—18 
I     3—15 

on   — I     2 


3  — »    5 

8  —I  11 

7  —I    9 
o  —I    3 


o   10  —I    I 


1    II  — 2    1 

I  9  —2  0 
15—18 
I  o  — I  4 
o     9  — I    0 


7-1     8 


»    3— »  5 

2     1—2  3 

I  10—2  o 

I     2—1  4 

o  10— I  I 


I    10 — 2       I  1 

I     8 — I   1 1  J 


I  6—1 
I  I — I 
o  10— I 


I  7 — I  10 
I  4 — I  6 
o  10— I     o 


5-1    6 


23—25 

2  o  — 2  z 
I  10  — 2  0 
on  — I  2. 
o    9! — t    0 


1     4  — I    8 

on  — I    3 
o    8  — o  ic 


I     8  — I  II 

14—17 
o    8  — o  II 


Per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


£   s.     £ 

£    s. 

12  10    — 

18  10 

12  10—18 

16    0 

£   «. 

19    0 
18  10 


£  s. 
14  10 
14  10 
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TABL!iT£L---Averag$  Prieei  per  Pcwui  of  (Mmud  an^  WooU^OontcL 


]>eteription  of  Wool 


1869. 


1800. 


1861. 


1862. 


New  South  Wale9-^ 
Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Hedi«m    

Inferior 

Pieces andlocks  

Grease  


Victoria  (Port  PkHUp)— 
Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Biediom    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Ctrease  


South  AuitraUam — 

First  fleece   

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  .. 
Grease  


8wo%  MifHir 

Fine  fleeee    

Medimn    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks 
Grease  


V€m  JXeman'f  Land — 
Superior  first  fleece  ... 

Medium    

Infiorior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Gi«ase  


Hew  Zealand — 

First  fleece  (superior) . 
Medium  (&ir,  good)    . 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Cbease  ^ 


Cmpe  of  Good  Sope  (tn- 
eluding  JEattem  and  West- 
ern Provineee  and  Natal) — 

Snow  wfaite  

Scoured 

Average  fleece 

Grease  


JDometHc  WooU— 

Lincoln  middle  wethers  . 
Down  ewes  and       ,, 


#.  d.    «.   d. 

z  3—2  7 
I  II — z  z 
I     6 — I  10 

I  O— I  10 
o  lO— 1      z 


z  z — z  7 

I  10 — z  z 

I  7 — I  lo 

1  O-^I  10 

o  II — I  3 


I    lO— 2      I 

I  7 — 1  lo 

I  6 — I     7 

o  9—1     3 

o  8— X    o 


I    lO — 2      I 

1  8 — I  lo 
1  6—1  8 
o  u— I     3 

o   lO— 1      I 


2  4 — 2  10 
I      9 — 2      1 

I  7 — I  10 
I  2—1  8 
O    10— I      I 


2      O— 2      3 

I  8 — I  II 
I  5-1  8 
0  II — I  5 
o  10 — 1     3 


I     6 — 2    o 

I    5—1     9 
o 


19      — 
18—18  10 


t.    d.  $.  d. 

2      2 — 2  9 

I    lO— 2  1 

I     7—1  9 

1      2—1  8 

O    II — I  2 


2      2 2  8 

I    11—2  I 

1     7—1  9 

I     3—1  8 

1     o^i  4 


I  II — 2  3 
I  9—1  11 
1  6-^1  8 
I  1— I  6 
o  11— I     3 


1    II — 2      I 

I      8 — X    ID 

1     6—1     7 
I     o — 1     3 

O    II — I      2 


2      2 — 2  9 

1    lO — 2  O 

1     6 — I  9 

1      2 1  6 

O    11 — I  2 


2  O — 2      3 

I  9 — 1   II 

1  6—1     8 

1  0—1     6 

I  o— 1     4 


I       6 2       I 

1     5—1     9 
0    9 — 1     o 


#.  tf.    «.  a. 

2      2—2  8 

1      9 — 2  o 

I     5— «  8 

1    o— I  8 

o    9 — 1  I 


2     I — 2  6 

I     9 — 2  o 

1     6-^1  8 

I    ^^i  9 

o  lo— 1  4 


I     9 — 2  o 

I     6 — 1  9 

I    4—1  6 

o  II— I  4 

o    9 — I  I 


I    10 — 2  o 

1     6—1  9 

I     4 — I  6 

o  10— 1  3 

o    9 — 1  0 


2  o — 2    6 

I  9 — I  II 

I  3 — I     8 

I  o— I     6 

0    lO— I      I 


I    lO— 2  2 

1     7—1  9 

I    4—1  6 

0  11-1  3 

0   lO — 1  2 


«  3—1  9 
I  3— »  7 
o    7 — o  II 


Price  per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


£  «. 
19  0 
18  10 


£  «.  £  «. 
20  15—21  0 
18    0—18  10 


«.  d,    «.   d, 

2      2 — 2    lO 
I    10 2       I 

I    4 — X     6 

o  II — I     8 
o  10 — I      % 


Z      1—2      6 

I  8—1  II 
I  4—1  7 
1  I-— 1  7 
o  xo-^i     3 


I     7^1  II 

I     3^1     7 

0    XX— I      2 

0    7—1     3 


I    lO— 2      I 

I     8 — 1  lo 

I  5—1  1 
09—14 
o    9—1    4 


2    3—2    8 
I     9 — 2    o 

I     o— I     6 

I 


9—1 


I  10—2  1 
1  8 — I  10 
I  4 — 1  6 
o  10— I  3 
0  11 — 1    4 


1  3—1  7 
I  2 — 1  6 
o    7—0  11 


£  «. 
19  10 
17    0 
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Table  YlL-^Average  Prices  per  Pound  of  Colonial  and  of  Domestic  WooU—Contd, 


Dewriptioii  of  WooL 


New  South  JFales^ 

Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Medium 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  .« 


Vietoria  (Fori  PmUf)— 
Superior  and  first  fleece  .... 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


fkmth  AuetraUam — 

First  fleece    

Medium. , 

Inferior 

Pieces 

Grease  


Sioam  River — 

Fine  

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  looks 
Grease  « 


Van  Dieman's  Land — 
Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


New  Zealand — 

First  fleece    

Medium  (fair,  good) 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


Cape  of  Oood  Nope — 

Best  snow  white  

Scoured 

Arerage  fleece  

Grease  


Domeetie  Wool* — 
Lincoln  middle  wethers 
Down  ewes  and       ,, 


1863. 


«.    d.    9,    d, 

2      X — 2    lO 

I     9 — X  I 

1     5—1  8 

I     6 — I  9 

o   II — I  I 


2     3—2  7 

1    10 — 2  2 

I     6 — I  9 

1     6 — I  lo 

o  II — I  4 


I      9 2  o 

I     5—'  7 

I      2—1  4 

O    II — 1  I 

o    9 — I  o 


I     7 — 2  o 

I     8 — I  lo 

I     4— t  7 

I      2 — I  5 

O   II — X  o 


I    II — 2  2 

I     7 — I  lo 

I    4 — I  6 

I     3 — I  6 

o  lO— I  o 


;  II — 2     I 

I  6 — I  lo 

I  2—1      4 

X  o— I     4 

I  O — I       2 


I    4—1   II 

1     3—1     7 
o    7 — o  II 


1864. 


«.  d.    9.  d. 

2  I — 2  6 

I  8 2  o 

I  4—1  7 

I  2—1  7 

O  II 1  2 


2       I — 2 
1       8—1 


5-1     8 

8 

5 


I       2 — I 
I      O— 1 


I  8 — 2  o 

I  6 — I  9 

I  2—1  5 

o  II — I  4 

O  10 — I  I 


I     8 — 2  o 

I     6 — I  9 

I     3 — I  6 

1     o-^i  4 

o   II — I  I 


I  II— 2  3 

I     6 — I  9 

I     4 — I  6 

I     I — I  6 

o  10 — I  o 


I    lO— 2  I 

I     6 — I  9 

I     3—1  5 

o  II — I  4 

o  II — I  4 


I  7— a  » 
I  4—1  7 
o    7 — o  lo 


1865. 


«.  d,    «.  d. 

2  X — 2  6 

I  6 2  O 

I  3—1  ^ 

I  1— I  6 

O  9 1  2 


2      O— 2      7 

1  6-^1  II 
I  4 — I  6 
I  I— I  7 
o  10 — 1     4 


K      7 — I    lO 
I     5—1     9 

I      2—1      4 

o  II— I     3 
o    9—1     3 


X     8 — I  XI 

I  5-1  8 
X  I— X  3 
I    o— 1     5 

O    10 — I       2 


X    10 2      2 

I       6 1    lO 

I  3—1  5 
I  o — 1  7 
o  xo— I     o 


I      9 2  1 

I  5—1  8 

X  2—1  4 

o  II — I  4 

o  10 — X  3 


2  X— 2      5 

I       6 2       I 

I  3—1     7 

o  6 — o  XI 


Per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


£  «.  £  e. 
21  0—21  10 
20    0        — 


£    «.     £    «. 
28  10        — 
21  10    22    0 


1866. 


«. 


d.    i.   d. 

X     3 — 2    8 

I       9 2      2 

I  5 — I  8 
1  6 — I  10 
o  II — 1    4 


2  4 — 2  10 

I    IX 2     2 

X  8 — I  10 

X  4 — I  10 

I  I— I    5 


X  4 — I  10 

1  I— I  4 

I  o — I  4 

o  9—1  3 


I       9 2  0 

I  6—1  8 

I  X— I  4 

O    IX 1  I 


2  2 — 2  9 

I  9 — a  I 

X  5—1  7 

I        6 2  I 

o  10 — 1  3 


I  xo— 2  4 
I  7—1  9 
I  4-1  6 
I  3 — I  ^ 
o  XX — I    4 


X     ID— 2  I 

1     5-1  7 

I      I— I  3 

o     9 — I  0 


£    «.     £    #. 

27  10—28    0 

28  0—28  10 


£  t,  £  i- 
25  10-26  0 
21  10       — 
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Table  VIE. — Average  Prices  per  Pound  of  Colonial  and  of  Domesite  Wools — Contd. 


Det  criptioii  of  WooL 


1867. 


1868. 


1870. 


New  SotUh  Wales— 

Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Mediam    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


Victoria  {Port  Phillip)— 
Superior  and  first  fleece  .. 

Medium    „ 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  looks  

Grease  


South  Australian — 

Pirst  fleece    

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces    

Grease  


Swan  JUvsr — 

Pine  

Medium 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks 
Grease  


Van  Dienuxn's  Land — 
Superior  and  first  fleece  . 

Medium    

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Chrease  


New  Zealand — 

First  fleece    

Medium  (fair,  good) 

Inferior 

Pieces  and  locks  

Grease  


Cape  of  Chod  Hope — 

Best  snow  white  

Scoured 

Arenige  fleece 

Grease  


Domestic  Wools — 

Lincoln  middle  wethers 
Down  ewes  and       ,, 


«.  d.    s.    d. 

2  I — 2    lO 

I  5 — I  10 

I  2—1     5 

I  0 — X    4 

o  8 — o  n 


Z  4 — 2    10 

1  8 — 2      o 

I  3—1     8 

I  1— I     7 

1  c— I     3 


I  8 — I   lo 

I  4—1     7 

I  o— I     3 

I  O — 1       2 

o  9 — I     o 


I     6 — 1  9 

I     3—1  5 

I     i—i  4 

O    II 1  2 

o    8 — o  11 


I    11—2      5 

I     6 — I   10 
I      2 — I      6 

I       2 1       6 

O    10 — I      o 


1       8 — 2  I 

I     4-1  8 

I     c— I  4 

I     o — I  3 

o  II — X  3 


I  6 — I  II 

I  3 — I  6 

I  o — I  2 

o  8 — o  9 


«.    d,    s,    d, 

1  10  — 2  4 
13  — I  6 
on  — 1  2 
o  lo  — I  2 
o    8  — o  lo 


2      O  — 2 

I     5  — * 

I       O  — I 

on  — I 

o     9  — I 


15—17 
12—15 
o  10  — I  I 
o  9  — I  o 
o    8  — o  10 


I     4  —I 
I     I  — I 

O    10   — I 

o    9  — I 

o 


8 


I  9  — 2  2 
I  8  — I  II 
on  — I  2 
o  10  —I  2 
o    8  — o  10 


I  7  — I  10 
13—17 
O  II  — I  2 
o  9  — I  2 
o     $\ — I     o 


I     6  — 1  10 
12—14 

I      O  — 1       2 

o    7  — o    8 


I  9—2 

I       2 1 

O  I 

o  10 — I 

o  7 — o 


5 

5 

I     I 

2 


I  10 — 2  4 

1  4—1  7 

o  II — I  2 

o  II — I  3 

O    10 1  o 


*  3—1  5 

I  O — I  2 

O  9 O  II 

o  8 — o  II 

o  7 — o  10 


I  2 — I  4 

I  O — I  2 

O  9 O  II 

o  7 — o  9 

o  7 — o  8 


I     7 — 2    o 

I      2-1      5 
O    10 — I       I 

o    9 — I     I 
o    8 — o  10 


I  7 — I  10 
I  2—1  5 
o  10 — I  o 
o  8 — I  o 
o    8 — o  II 


I     4—1     8 
I     1— I     3 

O    II 1       I 

o    ^— o    7i 


#. 


Per  Pack  of  240  lbs. 


d.    s,    d. 
1     8—1   II 

I     3—1  5 

1    o — I  3 

o  10 1  I 

o    6 — o  9 


I   10 — 2  6 

X     3— X  8 

I     o — I  2 

o  II — I  3 

o     9 — I  o 


I  2 — 1  4 
o  II — 1  2 
o  8 — o  10 
o  8 — o  II 
o    7 — o  10 


I     8—2 
1     3—1 

O    II 1 

O    10 — I 

o    8 — o 


2—1    4 

O — I      2 

9 — o  I] 

10 


I  6 — I  10 
I  2—1  5 
O   10 — I      o 

o  II — I  3 
o    9 — o  11 


1     5—1  9 

I     I— I  3 

O    10 — I  o 

o    6 — o  7I 


£  s.   e  s, 

17  10       — 
14    0— U  10 


£  s.  £  s. 
15  10—16  0 
18  10        — 
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I. — Memorial  to  the  Home  Secreta/ry  as  to  Uniformity  in  Census  of  1871. 

Thb  following  memorial  lias  been  presented  at  the  Home  Office : — 

To  the  Right  Hononrable  Henry  Austin  Bmce,  M.P.,  Ac.,  Ac., 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department! 

Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  appointed 
in  Liverpool,  September,  1870,  for  the  pnrpose  of  nrging 
npon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  arranging 
and  tabulating  the  results  of  the  approaching  Census  in  the 
three  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  such  a  ttia-titict 
as  to  admit  of  ready  and  effectual  comparison. 

Your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  represent  that  the  value 
of  statistical  information  depends  mainly  upon  the  accuracy  and 
expedition  with  which  comparisons  can  be  made  between  fiicts 
relating  to  different  districts. 

They  also  consider  that  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
researches  in  the  census  tables  can  be  made  is  one  principal  object 
to  be  held  in  view  in  determining  the  form  of  their  publication. 
They,  therefore,  desire  that  not  only  should  the  enumeration  of  the 
people  be  conducted  in  all  places  in  an  exactly  uniform  manner,  so 
ftur  as  is  compatible  with  the  terms  of  the  several  Census  Acts,  bat 
that  there  should  bo  no  divergence  in  the  modes  of  tabulating  and 
printing  the  results.  They  wish  that  the  tables  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  should  form  as  nearly  as  possible  one  uniform  and 
consistent  whole. 

Your  memorialists  could  specify  a  great  many  points  in  which 
there  was  divergence  between  the  tables  for  1861,  but  they  will 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  cases. 

1.  The  detailed  population  tables  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  differ  as  regards  the  periods  of  age  specified.  The  Scotch 
report  gives  twenty-one  intervals  of  age,  the  Irish  report  generally 
twenty-two,  and  the  English  only  thirteen.  Either  one-third  of  the 
printed  matter  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  tables  is  superfluous,  or  that 
in  the  English  tables  deficient. 

2.  The  classification  of  occupations  is  apparently  identical  in  the 
three  reports,  but  there  is  much  real  discrepancy  between  the  Irish 
and  English  reports,  rendering  exact  comparison  difficult. 

3.  In  the  Irish  report  there  is  no  comparison  and  claaaifioation 
of  occupations  according  to  age,  classification  according  to  religions 
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being  snbstitnted,  altbongli  sacli  a  classification  conld  not  be  made 
in  England  or  Scotland. 

4.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Englisb  report  appears  a  table 
(No.  56),  giving  most  important  information  as  regards  the 
numbers  of  the  population  at  each  year  of  age.  Inoonyenienoe  has 
been  felt  from  the  want  of  similar  information  oonceming  the  popu- 
lations of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

5.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Irish  report  they  find  some  interesting 
Tables  (11,  III,  and  FV),  to  which  there  is  nothmg  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  the  other  reports,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  discover. 

6.  The  tables,  even  when  containing  the  same  information,  are 
often  stated  in  difierent  forms  and  arrangements,  seriously  in- 
creasing the  labour  of  research. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  beg  to  suggest : 
I.  That  the  principal  body  of  tables  relating  to  the  numbers, 
age,  sex,  birthplace,  civil  condition,  and  occupation  of  the 
people,  should  be  drawn  up  and  printed  in  an  exactly 
identical  form  for  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  That  while  the  Commissioners  may  with  great  advantage  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  free  discretion  in  drawing  up  such 
minor  tables  as  appear  to  have  special  interest  for  distinct 
localities,  they  should  agree  to  prepare  in  an  uniform 
manner  such  minor  or  summary  tables  as  may  be  of  impor- 
tance as  regards  all  the  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

in.  That  a  General  Index  of  Subjects  should  be  prepared  for  the 
whole  of  the  reports,  appendices,  and  tables,  so  that  an 
inquirer  can  readily  ascertain  where  the  corresponding 
in£)rmation  for  different  parts  of  the  United  Elingdom  is 
to  be  found,  without  making,  as  hitherto,  three  independent 
searches  through  a  mass  of  complex  and  almost  umndexed 
informatipn. 

It  would  appear  that  the  officers  engaged  in  superintending  the 
Census  of  1861,  acted  to  a  certain  extent  in  concert  and  agreement. 
Your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  request  that  those  officers 
be  instructed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  confer  with  each  other 
prior  to  drawing  up  the  tables  for  1871,  with  a  view  of  preserving 
perfect  uniformity  in  their  operations,  and  avoiding  all  such  diver- 
gencies in  the  three  reports  as  are  not  required  by  the  Census  Acts, 
or  the  essential  differences  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  8th  December,  1870. 
W.  Stanley  Jbvons,  F.S.S., 

Presidewt  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Associ- 
aMon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  Liverpool^  1870. 
James  Hetwood,  M.A.,  F.K.S., 

Vice-President  of  tJie  Statistical  Society, 
Jacob  Walby,  F.S.S., 

One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
Edhd.  Macbory,  M.A., 

Secretary  of  the  Comrrvittee  of  the  British  Association  for 
a  Uniformity  of  Plam.  in  the  Census  Tables  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 
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IV-Salaries  of  PditiccU  Officers. 

From  the  Economist: — 

"  An  eminent  authority,  well  qualified  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  pay  of  the 
Hinistera  of  the  Crown,  has  shown  that,  extending  the  observations  of  a  series  of 
years  so  as  to  obtain  an  average  result,  the  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj 
was  only  equivalent  in  value  to  a  life  annuity  of  about  3  3 82.,  oommenchig  at  the 
age  of  21 ;  and  if  the  uncertainty  of  success,  the  expenses  involved  in  the  duties 
and  dignities  of  office,  the  expenses  of  elections,  and  other  inddental  expenses  of 
attendance  in  Parliament  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  value 
of  the  salary  of  a  successful  statesman  is  inconsiderable.  If  the  duties  of  Miuistera 
have  increased,  the  emoluments  of  the  highest  offices  under  the  Crown  have 
certunly  not  been  proportionately  augmented.  The  following  are  the  facts 
concerning  fifty  roemlx'rs  of  the  Government  holding  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  as  returned  in  the  estimates  for  the  civil  service,  army,  navy,  and 
inland  revenue,  the  finance  accounts,  and  other  offidal  sources : — The  salaries  of 
the  fifteen  Cabinet  Ministers  amount  to  64,000/.  per  annum,  or,  exducUng  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  receives  io,oooZ.  per  annum  (6,000/.  per  annum  as  Lord  Chancellor 
and  4,000/.  per  annum  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords),  the  14  Cabinet  Ministers 
receive  54,000/.  per  annum,  thus: — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  5,000/.;  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  2,000/. ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  2,000/. ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Home  Department,  5,000/. ;  Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department,  5,000/. ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  Department,  5,000/. ;  Secretary  of  State,  War  Depart- 
ment, 5,000/. ;  Secretary  of  State,  Indian  Department,  5,000/. ;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  5,000/.;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  4,500/.;  Postmaster-Oeneral, 
2,500/. ;  Secretary  for  Irehmd,  4,000/. ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  2,000/. ; 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  2,000/.  Seventeen  other  prindpal  Ministers^ 
Under  Secretaries,  &c.,  not  in  the  Cabinet,  receive  27,000/.  per  annum,  viz.— • 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  &c.,  i,ooo/. ;  Vice-President  of  Council  on 
Education,  2,000/. ;  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  2,000/.  each ;  Third  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  1,000/. ;  two  other  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  viz.,  a  Scotch  Lord 
and  an  Irish  Lord,  1,000/.  each  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  2,000/.; 
five  Parliamentary  Under  Secretaries  of  State — Home  Department,  1,500/.; 
Foreign  Department,  1,500/.;  Colonial  Department,  1,500/.;  War  Department^ 
1,500/. ;  Indian  Department,  1,500/. ;  three  Parliamentary  Secretaries — Admiralty, 
2,000/. ;  Poor  Law  Board,  1,000/.;  and  Board  of  Trade,  1,500/.  By  the  Act  80 
and  81  Victoria,  cap.  72  (August,  1867),  it  was  provided  that  after  the  next 
vacancy  of  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Tratle  such  ofllce  should 
be  abolished,  and  in  lien  thereof  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  should  be  appointed,  at 
a  salary  not  exceeding  1,500/.  per  annum.  The  Judge  Advocate-Cteneral  receives 
2,000/.  per  annum.  The  two  law  officers  of  the  Crown — ^viz.,  the  Attomey-Qeneral 
and  the  Solicitor-General — are  paid  by  fees,  and  the  amount  is  unknown.  The 
Ijord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  receives  20,000/.  per  annum  for  the  Court  in  Dublin ; 
the  other  Ministers  for  Ireland  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  8,000/. ;  and  the  two  law 
officers,  viz.,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General;  the  two  latter  are 
paid  by  fees,  and  the  amount  is  unknown.  The  Ministers  for  Scotland  are  the  Lord 
Advocate,  who  receives  2,388/t  per  annum ;  and  the  Solidtor-General,  955/.  Ten 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Queen's  Household  receive  in  the  aggregate  1 5,638/.  per 
annum,  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  viz. — Master  of  the  Horse,  2,500/.;  Lord 
Steward,  2,000/. ;  Treasurer  and  Controller  of  Accounts,  3,1 10/. ;  Controller  of  the 
Household,  904/. ;  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  1,000/. ;  Captain 
of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  t,ooo/.  ;  Lord  Chamberlain,  2,000/.;  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  924/.;  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  1,700/.;  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
500/.  The  above  results  may  be  thus  summarised: — Fifteen  Cabinet  Ministers 
reodve  64,000/.  per  annum ;  seventeen  other  principal  ministers,  under  aeeretaries^ 
&c.,  receive  27,000/.  per  annum,  exdunve  of  those  paid  by  fees ;  two  Ministers  ibr 
IreUind  receive  28,000/.  per  annum ;  two  Ministers  for  Scotland  receive  3«343/> 
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per  annam ;  and  ten  of  the  chief  memhen  ^f  the  Qoeen's  Honsehold  recdre 
15,638/.  per  annum.  Thas,  exclosive  of  the  foar  law  officers,  forty-tix  of  the 
principal  miniaters,  kc,  receive  in  the  aggregate  137,981^  per  annum.  A  com- 
parison of  the  incomes  of  the  highest  classes  of  professional  men  with  the  salaries 
of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  country  shows  that  the  highest  order  of  the 
poHtical  servants  of  the  Crown  are  certainly  not  over-paid ;  indeed,  the  salaries 
bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  outlay  necessary  in  some  of  the  great  offices  of 
the  State.  To  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  First  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
at  a  salary  of  i.ooo/.  per  annum,  who  will  come  in  and  go  out  with  the  Ministiy, 
according  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  re-oonstraction  which  we  have  already 
announced." 


in..^Fr€nch  Finance,  1853-69. 


From  the  Globe,  London  newspaper : — 

**  That  deplorable  want  of  forenght  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  manifested 
by  France  through  the  war  with  Prussia,  may  be  traced  even  through  a  long  series 
of  years  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  empire.  To  some  extent  it  must 
be  admitted  they  have  been  influenced  by  exceptional  circumstances ;  for  very  few 
years  have  passed  during  the  present  generatbn  which  have  not  seen  France  engaged 
in  wars  at  home  or  abroad,  or  in  the  act  of  preparation  for  expected  hostilities. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  find  that  in  thirteen  years  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of  more  than  143,500,000/.,  or  an  average 
annual  excess  of  over  10,000,000/.  sterling.  This  is  reducible  by  121,172,68c/., 
the  amount  of  extraordinary  revenues  during  the  same  period,  but  this  sum  only 
represents  the  proceeds  of  loans^  by  which  means  the  balance  sheet  of  the  State  has 
been  maintained. 

"  Successive  French  Finance  Ministers  appear  to  have  failed  in  their  estimates 
for  the  budgets,  for  out  of  thirteen  budgets,  from  1853  to  1866,  in  twelve  of  which 
surpluses  were  promised,  there  would  have  been  a  deficit  in  every  case  but  for  the 
proceeds  of  loans.  As  a  typical  example,  the  budget  of  1867,  as  presented,  showed 
a  surplus :  but  the  Finance  Mimster,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  acknow- 
ledged it  resulted  in  a  deficit.  Seven  millions  sterling  were  taken  of  the  last  loan 
to  balance  the  budget  of  1867,  and  a  portion  was  appropriated  at  the  same  time  to 
the  budget  of  1870. 

*'  It  would,  however,  appear  as  if  the  tide  of  financial  difficulty  had  turned  just 
before  the  war  broke  out  to  upset  all  previous  calculations  and  heap  up  a  load  of 
debts.  In  a  lucid  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Sackville  West  spoke  of  an 
'  approved  administration  of  the  finances,'  and  opined  that  the  general  state  of  the 
revenue  was  such  as  to  enable  the  Qovemment  to  show  a  balance  in  its  fiivour  of 
2,200,000/.  for  1869.  '  It  may,  however^  be  anticipated,'  added  Mr.  West,  in 
blissful  unconsdousness  of  the  terrible  event  hanging  over  France,  '  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  which  rendered  the  loan  necessary  will  not  again  occur,  and 
that  in  consequence  recourse  will  not  in  future  be  had  to  the  usual  means  of 
balancing  the  budgets.  The  surplus  of  1869  will,  it  is  stated,  enable  the  Gbvem- 
ment  to  reduce  the  floating  debt  by  560,000/.  or  600,000/.  with  a  reserve  of 
1,200,000/.  The  amount  of  this  debt  is  at  the  present  moment  32,720,000/. 
The  estimated  budget  for  the  year  1870  would  seem  to  be  based  upon  sound  calcn- 
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ktioiii,  and  ahMild  no  poli^cal  or  loouJ  crisif  trrive  to  dktmb  the  fteady  piogiew 
of  the  revenue  retoms,  a  more  healthj  financial  aitoation  maj  ooofldenfly  be 
eipected. 

**  Thongfa  lesi  elastic  than  that  of  England,  the  revenue  of  France  haa  ners 
halted  in  its  course  of  expansion.  The  direct  taxes,  which  produced  16,841,9472. 
in  1868,  had  increased  to  11,453,5352.  in  1866.  Among  these  the  patent  fax  > 
tax  imposed  npon  the  exercise  of  every  branch  <^  industiy-^increaaed  the  moat^ 
vix.,  nearly  90  per  cent  in  the  thirteen  years.  The  proceeds  of  the  registratioB 
and  etamp  duties  augmented  from  1 1,877,2772.  to  17,579,2722.  in  the  aame  period; 
and  foreete  and  JUheriee  from  1,392,9512.  to  1,711,4202.  On  the  other  hand^ 
there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  revenue  frt)m  ciutomM  and  $aU  tax^  viz^  frtm 
9,084,7762.  in  1855,  to  6,080,2992.  in  1866.  But  the  indirect  t€ucet  have  during 
the  thirteen  years  nearly  doubled,  t.0.,  from  13,650,5282.  to  25,219,624/.,  oeca- 
aioned  chiefly  by  the  progressive  augmentation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tobaeeo 
monopoly  and  the  duties  on  drink.  The  increase  at  the  poet  office  waa  from 
1,975,8462.  to  3,298,9642.;  and  from  other  sources  of  revenue  from  5,589,4862.  to 
7,681,2172.  The  extraordinary  revenue,  made  up  chiefly  of  loans  and  railroad 
reimbursements,  has,  of  course,  varied  consideraUy.  In  1865,  fbr  instance,  when 
the  Crimean  war  taxed  the  resources  of  the  old  empire,  it  amoonted  to  66,750,864!; 
again  in  1859,  the  year  of  Solflerino  and  the  oUier  battles  for  Italy,  the  extra- 
ordinary revenue  amounted  to  14,657,3 1 12.  The  revenue  of  the  year  186S-54  waa 
also  augmented  by  2,040,0002.  paid  by  the  Lyons  railroad,  and  by  the  prooeeds  of 
the  loan  from  the  Crimean  war,  which  produced  9,960,0002.  This  extraordlnaiy 
revenue  has  been  absorbed  either  by  exceptional  expenditure,  such  aa  that  eoe- 
sequent  upon  a  war,  or  in  making  good  deficiencies  between  the  original  and  the 
definitive  budgets,  which  have  been  by  no  means  of  an  insignificant  dtaraoter,  aa 
appears  from  the  following :— 


Expenditure. 

Bevenue. 

•    Tear. 

Estimated 
BudgeU. 

DeflnitiTe  Budgets. 

Etthnated 
Budgeto. 

DefinitiTS  Budgets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853 

59,400,533 

61,650,187 

58,032,821 

60,670,790 

'54 

60,668,814 

79.27I1I03 

60,811,523 

71,847,91* 

'55 

62,407,960 

95.697,179 

62,640,480 

111,580,789 

'66 

68,931,461 

87,831,265 

64,063,470 

76,520,082 

1857 

67,956,186 

74,501,046 

68,394,980 

72,137,656 

*58 

68,679,668 

74*359.749 

69,484,607 

74,999,118 

*59 

70,631,234 

88,306,339 

70,956,764 

87,273.369 

'60 

72,998,811 

83,363,64<5 

73,034,174 

78,658,070 

1861 

73,564,874 

86,839,538 

73,631,026 

8o,M3,o58 

'62 

78,790,760 

88,513,608 

78,962,801 

87,158,864 

'63 

82,424,534 

91.482,759 

82,780,300 

90,576,280 

'64 

84,148,729 

90,268,250 

84,417,494 

88,179,215 

1865 

83,970,704 

85,887,636 

84,085,164 

86,738,164 

*66 

88,325,504 

88,122,978 

83,391,690 

87,562,489 

'67 

79,110,294 

Not  yet  prepared 

82,868,202 

Not  yet  prepared 

'68 

81,189,204 

» 

86,788,164 

M 

'68 

.82,847,800 

w 

86,964,892 

l> 
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"  Looking  at  th«  natioiud  balanoe  sheetB  of  the  thirteen  yean,  the  eiqienditore 
would  appear  to  have  grown  fttfter  even  than  the  revenue ;  and  the  departmente 
where  it  has  reralted  are  indicated  in  the  following : — 


Ministries  of 

1858. 

1866. 

1859/ 

1863. 

1866. 

State    

£ 
768,212 
1,105,072 
870,425 

6,417.066 
27,770,906 
12,909,682 

4,591,040 
2,685,512 
6,032,822 

£ 

1,049.^3" 

i>o93,99i 

410,769 

6,299,703 
33,794*729 
34,604,298 

9,386,240 
2,556,068 
6,481,73* 

£ 
615,737 
1,088,622 
468,974 

6,316,560 
88,548,692 
24,268,472 

1,529,400 
8,333,920 
2,756,620 
4,384,452 

£ 

947,064 

>,309,433 

514,497 

7,863,372 
4»,845,436 
»9ii<>9,55o 

8,858,719 
3,059.368 
6,915,320 

£ 
951,038 

J'QfftiOeT............rt.r,r»-.r 

1,318,685 

Interior  

522,997 
8,118,832 

Finance  

40,405,254 

War    

17,812,778 

Algiers 

Marine             

7,693,740 

Instruction 

8,828,777 

Public  Works 

7,980,982 

Total   

61,650,187 

95»697,i79 

88,806,339 

91^.82,759 

88,122,978 

"  While  hofltilitiee  oontinne  it  is,  of  course,  ftitile  to  attempt  to  reckon  up  the 
losses  and  gauge  the  extent  to  which  the  finances  of  France  have  suffered  from  the 
war.  Had  peace  been  maintained,  it  was  estimated  that  the  revenue  from  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  would  have  shown  an  augmentation  of  i,6oo,ooo2.  over  the  year 
1869.  It  was  proposed  to  devote  240,000/.  of  this  sum  to  the  public  works,  in 
addition  to  a  sum  already  voted,  and  thus  increased  to  1,400,000/.;  a  sum  of 
360,000/.  being  kept  in  reserve  for  contingencies.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
present  prospect  and  that  held  out  by  the  Knance  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year!  An  increase  of  1,520,000/.  was  calculated  upon ;  but  the  estimated  ezpen* 
diture  would  have  exceeded  by  920,000/.  the  budget  of  1870— the  revenue  being 
708,694,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  66,769,360/.  Here  was  a  prospective  surplus 
of  3*900,040/.,  for  which  a  warlike  Gbvemment  might  have  fbund  a  ready  purpose. 
But  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  selected  other  channels  for  its  appropriation. 
Reversing  the  policy  which  finds  favour  with  the  present  Administration  in  this 
country,  the  French  Government  assigned  400,000/.  for  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
in-paid  Government  servants.  1,700,000/.  was  to  be  applied  to  public  works,  and 
iao,ooo/.  to  public  instruction.  Upon  primary  instruction  the  State  already 
bestowed  623,515/.,  and  upon  secondary  instruction,  147,474/.  But  the  greatest 
burden  to  the  empire  under  this  head,  was  a  sum  of  over  two  millions  a-year, 
which  was  swaBowed  up  by  the  staff  and  the  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.'* 


IV. — Commercial  Progress  of  Holland,  1844-69. 

From  the  Globe,  London  newspaper : — 

"  Again  the  Netherlands  are  brought  into  notice  by  the  rumours  of  the  intended 
annexation  of  Luxembourg  to  Germany.  Commercially  Holland  might  be  little 
the  worse  for  the  loss  of  the  Buchy ;  and,  irrespective  of  international  considera- 
tions, might  fiiin  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement  with  a  view  to  release  her  from 
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the  somewhat  equivocal  positioii  in  which  the  present  war  baa  placed  her,  witii 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  The  modem  Dntch  are  not  a  warring  race. 
They  have  long  given  themselves  over  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  the  residt  ia 
seen  in  their  commerce,  which  has  maintained  a  steady  course  of  expansion. 

«*  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  trade  of  Holland  with  other  coontiiea 
has  more  than  doubled.  Its  general  importations  in  1869  were  valued  at 
570,720,218  florins,  as  compared  with  2 17, 5 17, 7 54  florins  in  the  year  1849;  the 
imports  for  home  consumption  455,960,258  florins  as  against  175,803,208  florins 
in  1849;  the  general  exporiations  490,809,113  florins  as  oompared  with 
216,723,252  florins  in  1849 ;  the  export  of  goods  not  in  bond  374,726,269  florins 
as  against  1 27, 1 14,498  florins ;  and  the  export  of  goods  in  bond  1 1 6,082,844  florini 
as  against  89,668,754  florins  in  1849.  From  a  report  lately  made  by  Mr.  Looock, 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague,  we  perceive  that  the  importt 
for  consumption  have  doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  that  the  general  imports 
have  not  quite  kept  pace  with  this  progress,  having  doubled  in  dghteen  years.  Hie 
export  of  those  goods  which  are  either  the  product  of  the  country  itself,  or  which 
have  been  brought  into  it  free  of  duty,  or  which  have  paid  the  duty  previooa  to 
undergoing  some  manipulation,  have  doubled  in  the  last  fourteen  and  a-half  years, 
while  the  general  exports  have  required  seventeen  years  to  double  themselves.  In 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  periods  of  chief  depression  were  1848,  1858,  and 
1862.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  unusual  distress  in  the  years  1866  or  1867, 
except  a  slight  falling-off  in  general  exports  in  the  former  year.  The  greatest 
increase  was  that  of  the  general  imports  in  1856,  which  exceeded  by  18  J  per  cent, 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

**  Upon  the  face  of  the  report  recently  published  by  the  Finance  Departm^it, 
there  appears  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  3,643,630/.  in  the  commerce  of  tiie 
Netherlands  in  1869,  the  total  exports  and  imports  for  1868  being  166,328,322/., 
and  for  1869  169,971,852/.  In  reality,  however,  the  growth  of  trade  was  greater, 
as  the  bullion  movements,  which  are  influenced  by  other  than  oommemal  caoses^ 
are  included  in  the  totals.  What  may  be  the  commercial  loss  to  the  Netherlands 
entailed  by  the  war  of  1870,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge.  Unless  there  is  a  counter- 
balancing effect  in  the  demand  for  Dutch  produce  and  manufiu:tnres  fhmi  Germany, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Netherlands  mercantile  navy  must  be  something  alarming. 
The  blockade  of  the  German  ports  has  partially  stopped  commerce  with  Holland. 
North  German  vessels  have  kept  clear  of  Dutch  waters,  while  the  Prussian  ports 
have  been  closed  to  the  Dutch  flog.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  2,000  vessds 
composing  the  Netherlands  mercantile  navy  is  deprived  of  its  trade.  Industry,  in 
consequence,  has  become  paralysed ;  and  the  arming  of  the  military  element  in  the 
population,  rendered  necessary  as  a  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  has 
been  calamitous  in  its  eflect  upon  trade. 

**  Before  the  war  of  1870  Holland  was  largely  concerned  in  commerce  with 
Germany.  Prussia  held  the  most  prominent  place  among  the  consumers  of  Dutch 
products,  drawing  not  only  for  her  own  use,  but  for  that  of  the  inland  countries 
situated  beyond  her.  She  monopolised  37  per  tent,  of  the  entire  exports  from 
Holland,  while  she  sent  in  return  25  per  cent,  of  German  goods.  Compared  with 
the  two  previous  years,  1867-68,  it  seems  that  while  Dutch  trade  with  France  had 
diminished  by  one-third  in  two  years,  that  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  the  United  States  had  increased ;  this  country  being  the  chief  source  from 
which  Holland  drew  its  supplies.  It  b  noteworthy  that  though  shipping  continues 
to  increase  steadily  in  Dutch  ports,  the  proportionate  share  in  it  which  is  taken  by 
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the  Dutch  flag  steadily  decreases.  Thos  there  has  been  a  fklling-off  of  a  few  mer- 
cantile slups,  and  a  few  thousand  tons  each  year. 

**  Whkt  perhaps  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Englishmen  in  connection  with 
the  Datch  trade  is  the  import  of  cattle  hither  from  Rotterdam.  In  1869,  Holland 
exported  92,000  oxen  and  cows,  48,700  calves,  57,000  pigs,  and  363,000  sheep 
and  lambs.  This  trade  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
rich  pasturage  in  the  Dutch  lowlands  rendering  the  occupation  of  a  breeder  very 
profitable  when  the  herds  and  flocks  are  not  stricken  with  disease.  Of  the  live 
stock  exported  in  1869,  Great  Britain  took  36,600  oxen,  27,000  calves,  27,000  pigs, 
and  304,000  sheep;  Belgium  also  took  a  good  number  of  each,  and  Prussia  about 
45,000  in  all.  For  the  sake  of  Dutch  traders,  as  well  as  for  that  of  meat  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  murrain  years  of  1866-68  are  not 
about  to  be  repeated.  '  Whole  fields  of  luxuriant  pasturage  were  left  empty,'  says 
Mr.  Locock,  *  whole  farmyards  were  left  desolate.'  Great  Britiun,  which  in  1861 
and  1862  took  just  four-fifths  of  the  sheep,  increased  its  demands  during  each  of 
the  three  following  years,  and  now  that  the  supply  has  resumed  its  normal  propor- 
tions, is  the  purchaser  of  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  number  exported.  Bel^um,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  principal  purchaser  in  cattle,  drawing  a  steady  supply 
of  about  40,000  head  a-year.  In  veal,  however.  Great  Britun  is  agiun  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  customer.  Prussia  used  to  take  the  largest  number  of  piffs,  but 
has  since  been  outrun  by  England.  Mr.  Locock  points  out  that  'the  export 
of  meat  of  all  descriptions,  whether  fresh,  salted,  or  smoked,  is  but  small,  con- 
sequent on  the  facilities  for  the  transport  of  the  live  stock,  and  has  of  late  years 
varied  inversely  with  the  export  of  live  stock ;  thus,  during  the  years  of  the  cattle 
disease  it  rose  to  over  8,000,000  kilos.,  while  the  average  in  other  years  has  not 
been  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  that  amount.* 

"  England  is  finding  new  markets  from  whence  to  draw  her  meat  supply.  While 
our  demand  for  cattle  in  the  last  eight  years  doubled*  the  Dutch  supply  increased 
only  one-fourth ;  while  the  demand  for  sheep  considerably  more  than  doubled,  the 
supply  drawn  from  Holland  increased  only  by  one-half.  Nevertheless  Holland  still 
supplies  us  with  30  per  cent,  of  the  cattle,  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  imported. 
The  danger  to  our  home  flocks  and  herds  on  the  breaking  out  of  disease  in  the 
Netherlands,  must  therefore  be  apparent.  Some  over-clever  Dutch  economists, 
however,  are  beginning  to  wail  at  the  sight  of  so  many  cattle  leaving  for  this 
country.  They  object  to  the  duty  of  7  per  cent,  on  slaughtered  homed  cattle,  or 
about  a  farthing  a  pound,  when  retailed.  But  as  prime  beef  sells  in  the  Hague  at 
from  8Jrf.  to  lod.  per  lb.,  a  reduction  of  a  farthing  per  pound  Mr.  Locock  argues, 
is  not  likely  to  have  much  efiect  in  stopping  the  export.  There  is  no  excise  on  pigs 
or  sheep;  and  as  the  same  joint  which  fetches  at  the  Hagne  but  little  more  than 
6f  <l.  per  lb.,  realises,  if  sold  in  London,  lod.  per  lb.,  Mr.  Locock  asks,  *  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  over  300,000  sheep  found  their  way  last  year  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Great  Britam  P' " 


Y,— National  Debts,  British  and  Foreign, 

From  the  "Business  Notes"  of  the  Economist:— 

"  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Mr.  B.  Dudley  Baxter  has  presented  in  a  very  useful  form  a  comparison 
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of  the  various  national  debts  of  the  world — the  comparison  indoding  a  retroq>eci 
of  the  formation  and  history  of  each  debt,  a  statement  of  its  present  amount,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  debt-tax  per  head  in  each  country.  He  complains  with  some 
justice  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  exact  information,  more  especially  in  the  ease 
of  France ;  but  taking  the  statements  as  approximately  accurate,  we  get  a  Tery 
interesting  view  of  the  principal  debts  of  the  world.  The  amount  of  debt  and  of 
debt-tax  per  head  are  as  follows  in  the  under-mentioned  countries:— 


United  Kingdom   

United  States 

North  and  South  Germany  (about) 

Holland  

Belgium 

France     

Austria    

Prussia  (about) 

Spain     (   „    ) 

Italy      (    „    ) 


Amooutof  Debt 

DeU-Tu 

per  Head. 

^ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

749»ooo*ooo« 

17 

- 

477,000,000 

12 

6 

150,000,000 

2 

9 

\ 

107,000,000 

/ 

12 

8 

8t 

518,000,000 

8 

7 

300,000,000 

7 

8 

300,000,000 

2 

10 

225,000,000 

No  estimate 

257,000,000 

11 

10 

*  Funded  debt  only. 


England  thus  stands  highest  both  in  the  amount  of  debt  and  the  taxatioii  oq 
account  of  it ;  but  in  some  respects  she  contrasts  well  with  most  of  her  neigfabonnL 
With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  and  HoUand,  and  Bel^um,  every  couutry 
is  adding  more  or  less  rapidly  to  its  debt.  The  debt  of  France  has  risen  to  its 
present  amount  from  70,000,000^.  in  1816;  Austria,  from  99,000,000/.;  Roan, 
from  80,000,000^.;  Spain,  from  ioo,ooo2.;  and  Italy,  from  50,000,000^  The  debt 
of  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  decreased  from  861,000,000^  to  749,000,000^ 
while  the  interest  has  decreased  in  even  a  greater  proportion.  K  we  may  make  a 
suggestion,  we  think  Mr.  Baxter  could  easily  add  to  the  usefulness  of  hia  com- 
parison on  one  or  two  points.  Thus,  in  the  statement  of  the  debt-tax  it  might  be 
useful  to  distinguish  in  all  cases  what  is  the  tax  for  interest  from  the  tax  for  repay- 
ment of  debt.  The  mere  interest  on  the  English  3  per  cent,  debt  of  less  than 
800,000,000^.,  cannot  amount  to  17s.  $d.  per  head  over  a  population  of  30,000,000, 
and  that  figure  must  include,  therefore,  the  repayment  involved  in  the  terminable 
annuities.  The  amount  of  the  foreign  debts  could  also  in  some  cases  be  made  tht 
subject  of  farther  inquiry — ^the  figures  relating  to  France  especially  bdng  appa- 
rently  too  low.  Mr.  Baxter  estimates  that  the  annual  interest  altogether  1 
to  1 6,400,0002. ;  but  in  the  budget  for  1870  we  find  the  following  items  t*^ 

£ 

Bentes 14,520,000 

Interest  on  caution  money 348,000 

„  floating  debt    969,000 

Q-uoranteed  interest  on  railways  i  ,040,000 

16,868,000 
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Besides  a  sun  of  aboat  360,000^  for  interest  and  amortiisement  of  lotus  for 
bridges,  canals,  &c,,  in  which  we  cannot  distinguish  the  amoont  appropriated  for 
interest  and  the  amount  for  reimbnrsement.  This  interest  would  imply  a  somewhat 
larger  capital  than  Mr.  Baxter  reckons,  and  at  any  rate  the  point  seems  worth 
clearing  up.  The  real  debt  of  France  before  the  present  war  could  not  be  far 
short  of  6oo,ooo,oooZ.,  not  reckoning  at  all  the  enormous  burden  of  the  '  reniei 
viageret* — pensions  and  the  like — which  are  incorporated  in  the  budget  with  the 
public  debt" 


VI. — Salt  Farming  in  France, 

Extracted  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express: — 

"  The  climate  and  situation  of  the  southern  departments  of  France  that  border 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of 
salt  in  greater  abundance  than  along  other  portions  of  the  coast.  There  has  aiwmys 
existed  an  active  competition  with  the  west,  which  includes  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
and  the  departments  La  Vend^,  Charente,  and  Qironde,  south  of  that  river ;  but 
the  natural  advantages  seem  to  preponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the  south.  Com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  the  growers,  and  a  commission,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  particulars.  From 
the  report  published  by  that  commission  we  extract  certain  portions,  which  may  be 
interesting  upon  a  branch  of  agriculture,  that  we  believe  possesses  no  similar 
counterpart  in  our  own  country. 

**  The  uses  of  salt  are  many  and  important,  especially  of  the  coarser  kinds,  which 
are  used  for  cattle,  that  can  be  procured  from  the  marshes  of  the  west,  whilst  in  the 
south  the  qualities  are  able  to  compete  with  the  rock  salt  productions  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  east,  the  Jura,  Meurthe,  and  Moselle,  of  which  Nancy  is  their  head- 
quarters. Throughout  the  Midi  we  find  the  properties  have  been  less  subdivided, 
and  in  the  three  departments  visited  by  the  commission,  it  was  ascertained  that 
nine  separate  workings  had  a  surface  extent  varying  from  45  to  125  acres;  ten 
under  companies,  of  which  three  were  from  45  to  90  acres,  and  seven  from  350  to 
2,500  acres.  The  superiority  of  these  larger  occupations  consists  in  the  fiict  that 
one  salt  maker,  or  saunier,  as  he  is  called,  two  or  three  permanent  assistants,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  day  labourers,  will  suffice  to  manage  the  marsh,  except  during 
the  busy  season  of  harvest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  marsh  itself  in  the  ordinary  way  is  a  reservoir  upon  an  extended  scale, 
of  which  the  soil  forms  a  bottom  upon  which  the  water  rests  at  a  moderate  depth, 
unto  it  becomes  concentrated  into  crystals  under  the  influences  of  solar  heat.  Since 
the  waters  must  be  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  their  volume  before  the  deposit  is 
obtained,  they  have  to  be  collected  in  a  state  of  saturation  upon  a  confined  portion 
of  the  marsh,  more  preserved  than  the  rest,  on  account  of  the  deposit  which  ought 
there  to  take  place.  The  marsh  has  to  be  divided  into  many  different  parts,  form- 
ing exterior  and  interior  compartments,  and  last  of  all  the  salt  tables.  The 
outworks  are  intended  to  receive  the  waters  until  they  have  attained  about  8°,  the 
second  take  the  water  thus  concentrated,  and  raise  them  to  about  24P,  In  this 
state  they  are  then  carried  upon  the  inner  salt  tables.  The  preparation  of  the 
marsh  usually  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  March,  when  the  small  ditches  which 
divide  the  compartments  are  repaired  of  the  damages  sustained  during  the  winter 
months.  This  is  accomplished  by  mixing  soil  with  faggots,  or  by  reeds  driven  in 
with  stakes.  The  divisions  being  thus  replaced  in  good  order,  access  is  given  to  the 
water  which  flows  at  first  into  the  exterior  compartment. 

**  The  end  of  each  season  generally  finds  certain  portions  of  the  waters  distri- 
buted in  different  places,  without  having  deposited  their  crystals  of  salt.    These 
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virgin  waters,  as  ihey  are  termed,  which  during  the  winter  have  nndergone  gmt 
Tariations,  are  placed  either  in  the  early  part  or  during  the  season  as  a  proviaion 
against  failure,  apon  any  part  of  the  manh  to  which  they  are  best  adapted  accord- 
ing to  ihsai  degree  of  concentration.  When  the  outer  reservcMr  has  been  filled* 
evaporation  is  allowed  to  work  its  effect  leisurely  upon  the  waters ;  then  communi- 
cation is  made  with  the  interior,  and  a  fresh  supply  at  the  same  time  is  drawn  from 
the  lake  or  ocean  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  thus  a  continuous  drmlation  is 
maintained.  During  the  night  the  communications  between  the  diflRerent  parts 
of  the  marsh  are  interrupted  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  evaporation.  At  the 
beginning  of  June  the  fint  waters  introduced  have  in  general  reached  a  degree  of 
concentration  sufficiently  high  to  be  admitted  to  the  salt  tables.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  towards  the  end  of  May  to  turn  attention  to  the  preparation  of  these 
tables.  This  operation  is  delicate  and  important ;  for  if  badly  done,  the  crystals 
adhere  to  the  soil  which  blows  up,  and  they  cannot  be  taken  at  harvest  time  without 
a  mixture  of  earth.  The  preparation  of  the  tables  generally  consists  in  roughly 
levelling  down  the  soil  by  passing  over  it  some  of  the  waters  that  are  slightlj 
concentrated,  and  then  to  press  and  unite  it  by  means  of  a  heavy  stone  roller.  The 
tables  are  thus  in  readiness  to  receive  the  waters  from  the  interior  oompartmeDt* 
where  they  have  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  attained  the  degree  reqninte  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  latter  case,  the  reservoir  ought  to  be  prepared  as  an  ordinary  sslt 
table. 

•  •  •  •  • 

«  The  haivest  takes  place  at  different  times,  but  under  the  same  drcomstanoei^ 
in  three  departments  visited  by  the  commission.  The  salt  during  its  fiirmatkn 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  not  until  it  has  attained  a  thickness  of 
from  3  to  6  centimetres  does  the  harvesting  commence.  This  comprises  two  distiiict 
operations,  the  hctUage  and  the  letage.  The  former  consists  in  collecting  the  salt 
into  a  certain  number  of  conical  heaps  called  gerbet.  To  accomplish  this,  water  ia 
passed  over  the  salt  bed,  which  is  thus  left  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  then  separated  by  means  of  a  wooden 
shovel,  edged  with  iron,  that  is  passed  horizontally  beneath  the  bed  of  the  salt. 
These  kyers,  or  pktes,  are  then  gathered  into  heaps.  The  separatioD  is  eflected 
very  adroitly,  and  the  crystals  when  detached  are  free  fitnn  all  earthy  mixtmes. 
This  work  of  the  hattage  is  most  eamly  acoomplbhed  when  the  salt  haa  been 
deposited  fh>m  waters  that  have  been  highly  concentrated,  and  since  the  operatioQ 
requires  great  care,  the  JmUewr  is  paid  by  the  day.  The  heaps  thus  formed  remain 
exposed  for  several  days,  when  their  contents  are  transported  by  the  roads  which 
surround  the  marsh,  and  gathered  ihto  a  stack.  The  tranqK)rt  of  the  salt  con- 
stitutes the  letctge,  and  the  labourers  are  paid  at  a  fixed  price,  except  in  the  Aode  ; 
whilst  others  are  charged  with  the  construction  of  the  stacks  or  camelles,  as  they 
are  called.  Qenerally  a  heUteur  collects  with  the  shovel  fhnn  8  to  xo  tons  per  day, 
and  a  man  carries  upon  his  back,  to  the  average  distance  of  loo  metres,  4  to  5  tons 
each  day.  In  some  places  the  transport  from  the  marshes  is  eflBscted  by  women  and 
children,  who  are  paid  from  60  cents  to  i  fr.  per  diem.  The  stacks  remain  exposed 
to  the  rain  for  certain  periods,  after  which  time  they  are  covered  with  thatdi,  and 
the  cost  of  so  doing  varies  frx>m  ao  or  35  to  40  cents  per  ton." 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENQLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES— QvABTEB  bhdid  Juin,  1870. 
BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS— QuABTBB  bnpbd  Sbftekbeb,  1870. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Yeare  1870-64,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calercdar  Years,  1870-64:— Numbers, 


Years 

'70. 

'60. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Iffarriages  No. 

JBirthe „ 

Deaths   ....  „ 

176,629 
772,877 
495,086 

176,962 
786,858 
480,622 

179,154 
768,349 
471,073 

187,776 
763,870 
500,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,887 
740,276 
496,531 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1870-64. 
(I.)  Masbiagbs: — Numbers, 


Qrs,  ended 
l<tst  day  ^ 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

March No. 

«6,506 

87,713 

36,696 

36,441 

37,579 

86,807 

37,988 

J^uno  -.  i» 

46,401 

43,071 

46,364 

45,589 

48,577 

45,827 

44,599 

September    „ 

— 

43,831 

48,509 

44,086 

46,257 

45,852 

44,676 

December     „ 

— 

52,014 

51,393 

53,088 

55,363 

56,988 

53,125 

(II.)  Births  :- 

-Numbers 

Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66 

'66. 

'64. 

MardL No. 

206,441 

204,055 

198,684 

194,763 

196,763 

194^130 

192,947 

^ime  » 

208,484 

188,459 

202,889 

199,660 

192,487 

192,988 

188,836 

September   „ 

192,178 

190,132 

192,583 

190,782 

179,086 

181,941 

181,015 

December    „ 

— 

190,231 

192,862 

183,144 

185,594 

179,010 

177,478 

(ni.) 

Deaths.- 

—Numbers, 

Qfs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•70. 

•69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

March No. 

148,991 

183,437 

119,676 

134,008 

188,186 

140,410 

142,977 

June  „ 

121,246 

118,849 

110,010 

112,356 

128,551 

115,892 

116,880 

September  „ 

124,258 

114,664 

130,482 

108,518 

116,660 

118,362 

112,223 

December    „ 

— 

128,146 

120,454 

116,197 

117,352 

121,245 

128,461 
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Anrmd  Rates  of  Marriaobs,  Births,  avd  Deaths,  per  1,000  Fersosb 
Living  in  the  Years  1870-64,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1870-64:— (F^ncmZ  Ratios, 


YSABg 

70. 

Mean 
*60-69. 

*69. 

*68. 

•67. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

E8tintd.Popln.i 
of    England 
tift  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Tear.... 

22,090 

— 

21,870 

21,649 

21,430 

21,210 

20,991 

io,772 

Persons  Mar-l 
ried / 

Births 

— 

16-84 

35-38 
22-51 

16*16 

35*84 
22-64 

16*34 

86*35 
22*20 

16*72 

85*85 
21*98 

17*70 

85*54 
23*61 

17*68 

86-64 
28*39 

17-86 
36-64 

Deaths 

28-86 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1870-64. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•70. 

Mean 
•60-69. 

•69. 

'68. 

•67. 

•66. 

•66. 

•64. 

March 

13*46 
16-90 

>+*03 
17*08 
16*36 
i9"75 

14*04 
15-82 
15*88 
18*80 

18*64 
16*84 
15-92 
18*76 

13*84 
1708 
16*80 
19*56 

14*42 
18*40 
17*28 
20-64 

14*28 
17*64 
17*82 
21-46 

14-72 

Jnno,- - 

17-24 

September  

December   

17-04 
20-28 

(II.)  Births  -.—Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

September  

December   


•70. 


38*05 
87*00 
34*47 


Mean 
'60-69. 


37*oa 
36*5» 
34*09 
33-8* 


•60. 


87-98 
34*61 
84-45 
84-38 


•68. 


86-93 
87-68 
35-25 
85-21 


•67. 


87*00 
87-42 
85*28 
83*78 


•66. 


87*77 
86-44 
88-46 
84*58 


•65. 


87-66 
86*92 
84-84 
88*70 


•64. 


37*40 
36-61 
34-63 
33-7« 


(in.)  Deaths:— l?<rfu)  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

September  ..... 

December   


•70. 


26-54 
2205 
22^29 


Mean 
•60-69. 


25*3a 
22-05 
20*61 
22*03 


•69. 


24-84 
21*83 
20*77 
28-16 


•68. 


22*26 
20-41 
23*88 
21-99 


•67. 


25*46 
21*06 
20*06 
21*48 


•66. 


26-52 
24*84 
21*79 
21*87 


•65. 


27*28 
22*17 
21*40 
22*83 


•64. 


27-72 
^-60 
21-41 
23-49 
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'B.'^Oomparative  Table  of  Cowsols,  Provisioks,  Pauperism,  and  Tempb- 
RATURB  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  September,  1870. 


1 

s 

8 

4 

6               6 

7 

8                   9 

10 

Arerage 

Arerage 

Arerage 
Price 

Meat  per  lb. 

Average 
PriceTof 

Panperism. 

Quarten 
ending 

Price 

of 
Coaiolt 

(for 
Monej). 

Rate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 

Dts. 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(hy  the  Carcase), 

with  the  Mean  Pricet. 

PoUtoet 

(York 
RcgenU) 
per  Ton 

at 
Waterside 

the  Nnmber  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
U$t  i«y  of  each  week. 

Mean 

Tern, 
pera. 

ture. 

count 

and 
Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Market, 
Southwark. 

In-door. 

Outdoor. 

1868 

£ 

s.    d. 

d,  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

1.  #.  1. 

0 

Sept.SO 

94| 

2'o 

59    1 

4t-6i 
5t 

4i-6i 
5i 

120—175 
147 

138,794 

779,039 

63*9 

Dec.  31 

941 

2*4 

61  11 

4t-7 

Si 

4i-6i 
5* 

70—140 

>05 

'5^,747 

796,761 

451 

1869 

Mar.  31 

m 

3'o 

50    2 

«-7i 
6 

4f-7i 
6* 

70—140 

>o5 

162,308 

850,883 

41-8 

June  80 

m 

4*» 

45    7 

«-7i 
6i 

5-7* 
6i 

60—180 

95 

H5>094 

816»260 

52-0 

Sept.  80 

98 

^•9 

60  11 

4i-7t 

5i-7t 
6« 

95—126 
no 

137,406 

781,882 

61-4 

Dec.  81 

93J 

a-8 

46    - 

4f-7i 

6i 

5-7i 
6i 

75—100 

87 

152,0*1 

813,758 

43-8 

1870 

Mar.  81 

921 

3*o 

42    8 

4t-7 
5* 

6i— 7i 
6i 

95—110 

I02 

164,387 

892,822 

38-0 

June  80 

94 

3*o 

44    8 

4i-6J 
5i 

5i— 7i 
6« 

116—185 
1^5 

144,226 

825,337 

64-4 

SeptSO 

91f 

3*9 

50    4 

4i-7i 
6 

5i— 8 
6t 

100—140 

120 

138,444 

787,976 

60-7 

C. — General  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England, 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 

DiTisiOBf. 

Ten  Tears, 
186]-«0 

1869. 

1870. 

Year. 

Summer 
Onarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter 

Summer 
Quarter. 

I.  London 

23-6 
19-6 
20-4 
20-6 
20-0 
22-4 
211 
25*5 
231 
220 
21-3 

H'7 
19-7 

20'2 

20-4 
19-9 

2I'I 
22*0 

25-2 
25-8 

20*4 

24-3 
18-5 
18-9 
18-4 
17-1 
18-8 
20-0 
23-2 
23-9 
21-3 
16-9 

26-7 
20-2 
20-8 
19-8 
20-2 
22-1 
221 
25-7 
26-6 
22-8 
19-6 

26-7 
24-7 
25*3 
24*4 
26*1 
26*4 
24*9 
28*6 
27*4 
25*1 
25-6 

220 
20-6 
20*7 
20*8 
21*3 
20*8 
20*7 
23*1 
24*7 
20*8 
22*1 

23*4 

n.  Soutk-Eastem  counties   .... 

III.  South  Midland       „ 

IV.  Eastern  counties 

20*1 
281 
19*8 

T.  South-Westem  counties  .... 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
vn.  North  Midland      „ 
vra.  North-Westem      „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

18*8 
20*7 
21-6 
25*8 
26*7 

I.  Northern  counties    

22*7 
18*3 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

Note, — The  mortality  for  the  year  1869  is  the  mean  of  the  quarterly  rates. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Bate  Table: — Annual  Bate  of  Mortalitt  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1870-68. 


Area 

in  SUtttte 

Acres. 

Pq)iilRtion 
Eimmerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annnsl  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Qoarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1870. 

Mean 
'60-69. 

1869. 

186& 

Inl4i2Di8tnoU,and^ 
56  Sub -districts,  1 
comprising      the  [ 
Chief  Towns J 

3,287,151 

10,930,841 

rMarch.. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept  .... 
LDec 

Year  .... 

27-77 
22-81 
23-98 

27-23 
23-42 
22-98 

24-53 

26-55 
22-78 
23-32 
25-75 

23-91 
22-22 
26-84 
24-25 

— 

24-54 

24-60 

24-31 

34,037,732 

9*135.383 

Year  .... 

rMarch.. 
J  June  ... 

1  Sept 

LDcc   .... 

— 

19-92 

20-04 

19-27 

«fE«gta»f»dWJ«,L 
comprising  chiefly  f 
Small    Town»   and 

24-87 
2102 
20-00 

22-91 

20-33 
17-59 
18-84 

22-56 
20-56 
17-36 
19-67 

20-09 

18-03 
19-97 
19-00 

"E.— Special  Tovm  Tia^^e:— Population ;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperaturs  and 
Rainfall  in  last  Summer  Quarter,  in  Twenty  Large  Towns, 


Cities,  8m. 


Estimated 
Population  in 
the  Bliddle 

of 

the  Year 

1870. 


Births 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

Ist  Oct., 

1870. 


Deaths 

iu 

18  Weeks 

ending 

Ist  Oct, 

1870. 


Annual  Rate 
to  1,000  living  during 

the  18  Weeks 
ending  1st  October. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Mean 

Temperatore 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

1st  Oci, 

1870. 


IB 

In^esin 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

1st  Oct, 

1870. 


Total  of  20  towns  in  U.  K. 

London    

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham  

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Liverpool 

Manonester 

Salford 

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield 

HuU 

Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-Tyne    

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

Paris    

Berlin 

Vienna    


7.216,325 

3,214,707 
122,084 

81,087 
171,382 

72,990 
369,604 

97,427 

88,888 
517,567 
374»993 
121,580 

143,197 
259,527 
247,378 
130,869 
100,979 

133,367 
178,970 
468,189 
321,540 
1,889,842 
800,000 
622,087 


62,340 

26,953 
900 
614 

1,625 
647 

3,096 


4,622 
3,352 
1,235 
1,337 
2,584 
2,809 
1,038 
925 
1,246 
1,643 
4,659 
2,034 


45.556 

18,816 

55^ 

593 

1,321 

394 
2,024 

770 

554 

4*381 

2,548 

845 

1,120 

2,128 

1,698 

794 

505 

853 

1,019 

2,988 

1,654 


4.337 


34-6 

33-5 
29-5 
80-3 
35-6 
35-5 
33-5 
38-6 
30-7 
35-7 
35-8 
40-6 
37-3 
89-8 
37-3 
31-7 
36-6 
87'4 
36^7 
89-8 
25-8 


25-3 

23*4 
i8-i 

29-3 
30-8 
21-6 

21-9 
31-6 
24-9 

33*9 
27-2 
27-8 

3i'3 
32-8 

27-5 
24-3 
20-0 
25-6 
22-8 

25-5 

20*6 


27-9 


59-0 

60-8 
59-9 
600 

59-0 
59-5 

59-9 
59-3 

58-8 
59-6 
59*6 
58-8 
56*4 

56-3 
58-1 
57*7 
59-5 


63-3 


4-56 

5-50 
4-67 
5-97 

4-09 

3'49 
5-39 

4-86 
3-i6 
3-28 
3*29 
390 

3-56 
4-90 
7-77 
5*32 
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T.—D%m9ional  ToftZe  .-—Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
June,  1870-68;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
September,  1870-68. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

3 

AUA 

8 

POPULATIOn, 

1801. 
(Pmow.) 

4           s           e 

Mabxtaobs  in  Quarters  ended 
80th  June. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

EiraLi).  &WAiJta....Total* 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
46,491 

No. 
43,071 

No. 
45,226 

I.  London 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 

3,214,099 

4,993,<56o 
3,865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,^54,636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,486,116 
1,289,880 

2,985,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,872 

1,312,884 

8,116 

3,708 
2,132 
1,705 

3,508 

3,136 

7,596 
5,064 
3,206 

2,806 

7,446 

8,662 
2,038 
1,599 

8,260 
4,991 
2,884 

7.131 
4,508 
2,874 

2,684 

8,011 

8,862 
2,200 
1,696. 

8,816 
6,217 
8,090 

7,640 
4,664 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland 

Vii.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

2,864 
2,687 

XI.  Monmthsh.  AWales 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                 9                 10 

BimTHs  in  Quarters  ended 
SOth  September. 

11          la        18 

DEATHS  in  Quarters  ended 
80th  September. 

(England and  Wales.) 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

E50IJ).  &WAIJi8....Tot€Us 

No. 
192,178 

No. 
190,132  * 

No. 
192,467 

No. 
124,258 

No. 

130,502 

No. 
"4,654 

I.  London 

26,953 

16,975 

11,525 

9,372 

14,150 

23,704 
11,859 

30,754 
21,621 

>3,i45 
12,120 

27,444 

16,761 

11,532 

9,062 

14,125 
22,957 
11,967 

80,296 
21,493 
12-fi2ft 

26,979 

16,908 

11,868 

9,885 

14,215 
23,560 
11,960 

81,024 
21,200 
12,98-^ 

18,816 

10,463 
7,842 
5,779 

8,790 
14,266 

7,350 

21,651 

15,049 
9,66" 

19,149 

10,826 
7,810 
6,802 

7,989 

15,754 

8,172 

24,054 

15,620 

8,850 

6,677 

19,207 

II.  South-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

rv.  Eastern 

9,648 
6,489 
6,414 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

8,006 

12,850 

6,829 

19,726 
13,391 

X,  Northern  

7,162 
6,092 

XI.  Moninthsh.  &  Wales 

11 

,867 

12,81 

35 

6,59 

2 
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Qt^-^OeiMral  Meteorological  TabUj  Quarter  ended  September^  1870. 
[Abitneted  ftom  tke  particolurt  snpplied  to  the  Registrar-Gencna  by  Jamss  GLAismm,  Esq^  F.a&,  fcc] 


Tenpentnreor 

EUsUe 
Force 

of 
Taponr. 

Weigbt 
ofVapov 

1870. 

Air. 

Eraporation. 

Dew  Point 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

inV^ 
CnbieFtoei 
of  Air. 

Montki. 

Mewi. 

Dif. 
from 
Aver- 

•%•' 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Afer- 

•%" 

Tears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

%'' 
Tears. 

Mean. 

DiiT. 
from 
Aver- 

Tears. 

Mean. 

DiiL 
from 
Aver- 

Tears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

39 
Tears. 

Mean. 

DilL 

from 
Aver- 

%- 

Tears. 

July    ... 
Ai«.    ... 
Sept  ... 

o 
66*4 

«1-1 

56-7 

o 
+8-9 

+0-4 

-0-8 

o 
+8-6 

-0-3 

-1-6 

o 
69-7 

68-8 

68-0 

o 
+3-3 

-l-l 

-11 

o 
66-0 

63-0 

60-6 

o 
+1-8 

-1-8 

-0-7 

o 
23-1 

19-6 

30-4 

o 
+1-0 

-0-1 

+1-9 

o 

In. 
•483 

-867 

In. 
+•019 

-•039 

-•014 

Gr. 

4-6 

4-3 
4-1 

Gr. 
+0-8 

-o-» 

-0-1 

Heui... 

60-7 

+1-51 

+0-6 

66*8 

0-0 

63-6 

-0-4 

20-7 

+0-9 

— 

•396 

-•008 

4-4 

-©•1 

Dcjxee 
Humidity. 

Reading 
of 

Weight  of  a 

CohlcFoot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
xontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  NighU 
it  was 

Low. 

est 

Read- 

at 
Ni^t 

1870. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

DiiT. 
from 
Aver- 

%" 

Tears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Tears. 

Amnt. 

Di«r. 
from 
Aver- 

Tears. 

Higb- 

Months. 

At  or 
below 

sqo. 

Be- 
tween 
80° 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40O. 

eST 
Bead- 

July    ... 
Aog.    ... 
Sept  ... 

70 

78 
88 

-  6 

-  4 

+  3 

In. 
89*818 

29*901 

39-908 

In. 
+•011 

+«S 

+•097 

Gr. 
686 

<89 

687 

Gr. 
-  8 

0 

+  4 

In. 
3-0 

3-0 

1-6 

In. 
-0-6 

-0-4 

-%-9 

Miles. 
331 

241 

MB 

0 
0 

S 
7 

ly 

88 
34 
11 

o 
36-8 

81-0 

o 
60 -S 

60-0 

Mean... 

76 

-  3 

89-848 

+•040 

630 

0 

Sum 
6-6 

Sum 
-1-8 

Mean 
380 

Sum 
3 

Sum 
37 

Sum 
68 

LoweiS 
80-0 

■gfir 

JVb^e.— In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 

H^  mean  temperature  of  Jnlj  was  66^*4,  being  Z^'9  higher  than  the  aTertge 
of  99  years,  higher  than  the  corresponding  temperature  in  1869  by  0^-9,  lower  than 
1868,  by  2^-1,  but  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceeding  years  back  to  18S9. 

The  mean  temperature  of .  August  was  61^-1,  being  (P'4i  higher  than  the 
average  of  99  years,  higher  than  in  1869  by  0^-8,  but  lower  than  in  1868  by  2°*5. 

The  mean  temperature  of  September  was  55^-7,  bcong  0^  lower  than  the 
arerage  of  99  years,  and  lower  than  in  any  year  back  to  1868,  when  53^*7  w» 
recorded. 

The  mean  hi^h  dwu  temperature  of  July  and  August  were  higher  than  their 
averages  by  4^*1  and  Cr-1  respectively,  but  lower  in  September  by  1^*0. 

The  mean  low  niffht  temperature  of  July  was  8°^0  higher  than  the  average^ 
of  August  the  same  as,  and  of  September  2°'9  lower  than,  the  average. 

Therefore  the  months  of  July  and  August  were  warm,  and  September  oold, 
both  by  day  and  night. 
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H. — Special  Meteorological  TabUy  Quarter  ended  30th  Septembery  1870. 


Vamm 

or 

STATIONfl. 


Meam 

Presanrtof 
D7Air 
reduced 
to  the 
Level  of 
theiiea. 


Highest 
Reading 

of  the 
IWrroo- 

meter. 


Lowest 
Reading 

of  the 
Tbenno* 

meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Qoarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tern- 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 

Tern- 

peratore, 


8 

Mtm» 

Ttm- 

perature 

qftke 

Mr. 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHv. 
midity. 


G-neniBej   

Osborne  

Barostople 

Bojal  Obseiratory 


Boyston 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Porbj 

Stonjhurst 

Leeds  

Korth  Shields 


in. 
29-610 
29-566 
29*626 
29*620 


29*626 
29*689 
29*693 
29  618 


29*615 


72*5 
92  0 
98*6 
89-7 


89*6 
86*0 
81*0 
86*0 


82*7 
92  0 
76*2 


48*6 

40  •« 
42  0 
87-4 


37*8 
81*6 
40  0 
87  0 


84*6 
86*0 
88  0 


24  0 
61*1 
€1*6 
52^ 


62*8 
54*6 
41*0 
48*0 


48*1 
57*0 
88-2 


21*2 
89*6 
40*2 
40  0 


42*1 
46*0 
84*9 
86*0 


89*2 
41*7 
28*6 


9*4 
19*9 
17*4 
20*7 


22*5 
24^3 
16*3 
18  1 


18-7 
22*1 
13*0 


69*8 
61*7 
62*0 
60*7 


69*9 
59*8 
«9*7 
60-6 


67*4 
60  1 
56  0 


84 
87 
72 
76 


76 

76 
78 
66 


82 
67 
79 


10 
Namis 

OP 

Stations. 


11 


13        18 

WlHD. 


14 


IS 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Qiiemsey    

Osborne 

Barnstaple 

Bojal  O  Dserratoiy 


Boyston 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Derbj 

Stonyhiirst 

Leeds  

North  Shields. 


1*8 
0*6 

0*3 


2*8 


16 
18 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


10 
9 
6 

7 


10 

9 

7 


7 
11 
11 


E.       s. 


9 

8 

12 

10 


10 

11 
11 


13 
9 
9 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


3*7 
4*9 
8*1 
6*7 


6*6 
5*4 


5*4 
4*9 
6  0 


17 


18 


Baiii. 


Number 

of  Days 

on  which 

it  fell. 


20 
25 
29 
28 


81 
24 


48 
24 
41 


Amount 
collected. 


m. 
2  98 
4*74 
4*56 
5*66 


4-66 

6*70 
8  07 


9*14 
2*96 
8*66 
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No.  n.-SCOTLAND. 


HABBIAGES,  BIBTHS,  akd  DEATHS  nr  i 
IKDBD  80th  Sxftevbbb,  1870. 


Qiy 


L— Serial  Tixblc^Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriagee  in  Scotland,  and  tUir 
Proportion  to  the  Population,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year;  aim  tk 
Number  dwring  each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1870-66  indueive. 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Number. 

Pot 
Cent. 

Number. 

Pot 
Cent. 

NnmbOT. 

Pot 
Cent. 

NumbOT. 

Pot 
Cent. 

Vumba. 

Fto 
GnL 

Ut  Quarter^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28,674 

22,184 

5,631 

3-55 
2-75 
0*69 

28,429 

20,431 

5,291 

3*54 
2*54 
0-66 

28,786 
18,036 

5,287 

3-6o 

2-26 

0-66 

27,962 

19,977 

5,356 

3-5* 
0-66 

28<888 

19,095 

6,642 

3-66 

2-41 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

36°-9 

40**-0 

40^-6 

56^-6 

33»-0 

indQHorter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

30,645 

17,984 

5,754 

3-8o 
0-71 

29,472 

19,449 

5,696 

3-67 

»'4» 
0*69 

81.026 

16,928 

5,660 

3-89 

2*12 
0-7I 

30,376 

17,475 

6,627 

3-83 

2*20 
0*70 

29,806 

18,675 

6,084 

1-35 
0-76 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

5r-o 

48^-4 

6ro 

49^-0 

48^$ 

SrdQitarter^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

28,272 

16,665 

5,301 

3-50 
0*65 

27,646 

16,632 

4,870 

3 '44 
206 
o'6o 

28,893 

16,662 

4,804 

3-56 
2-09 

0-59 

27,870 

15,126 

6,071 

3-5» 
1*90 
0*63 

27,204 

16,470 

6A04 

3-45 
1*95 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

6ri 

56°-4 

6r-4 

56*-2 

54'-4 

4ith  Quarter^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

27,848 

19,377 

6,826 

3-47 
2-42 
0-78 

27,519 

17,760 

6,202 

3-45 

2*22 

0-77 

27,847 

16,491 

6,564 

3-51 

2-07 

0*82 

27,772 

18,210 

6,908 

1-30 

Mean  Tern-  "I 
perature  J 

— 

40°-9 

4r-5 

42"-8 

48*' 

•6 

Tea^ 
Population. 

— 

3,205,481 

3.188,125 

3.170,769 

3,»53»4U 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

118,895 
75,789 
22,063 

3*54 
2-36 
0-68 

115,678 
69,386 
21,863 

3-^3 

2-17 

0-68 

114,044 
69,068 
22,618 

3-59 

2-17 

0-71 

118,667 
71,860 
28,688 

2-26 
075 
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U.^SpeciaZ  Average  T<Me:^Numher  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
ZOth  September,  1870,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the 
Number  of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Population. 

Total  Birtht. 

niegittmate  Births. 

Censnt, 
1861. 

Eftimated 

to  Middle  of 

1870. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Katio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAKD    

3,062,294 

3ia22,837 

28,272 

3*50 

28 

2,776 

9-8 

10'2 

Town  diitriots    .... 
Eural      „ 

1,643,282 
1,419,012 

1,79^,989 
1,425,848 

17,190 
11,082 

3-8» 
3-II 

26 
32 

1,662 
1,114 

9-6 
10*0 

10-8 
9-9 

Population. 

Deatht. 

Marriages. 

Centoa, 
1861. 

to  Middle  of 
1870. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Katio. 
One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

RaHo. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTT^AFn    ,,-,„,„,.. 

3,062,294 

3,2ia,837 

16,656 

a-05 

48 

5,301 

0-65 

152 

Town  districts    .... 
Eural      „ 

1,643,282 
1,419,012 

1,796,989 
1,425,848 

16,963 
6,592 

^•44 
1*57 

41 
64 

8,868 
1,448 

0-86 
0*40 

116 
246 

III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  20th 
September,  1870. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi. 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
111^- 
Umate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timate. 

CounUes. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

SOOTLAITD 

Northern  

North-Western 

9-8 

6-2 

6-8 

15-8 

"•3 

6-2 

8-4 

8-7 

13-8 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney 

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Eoss     and  1 
Cromarty  J 
Inyemess  .... 
Nairn 

3*5 
4*  I 
9*3 
6-6 

4-7 

8-9 
10*5 
17-2 

18-9 
»5*o 
18-6 

Forfar    

Perth ., 

Fife    

12-5 
11-8 

8-9 
7-5 

"•3 

6-4 

8*0 
6-7 
6-8 
9*9 

Lanark 

Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
•Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Eoxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  \ 
bright../ 
Wigtown .... 

8-5 

l-s 

9'4 

9*1 

8-4 

11-7 

Il'Z 

North-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midknd. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

Sonth-Westem 

Elffin 

H'4 

Banff  ,    T  r- 

South-Eastem. 
Southern  ........ 

Aberdeen  .... 
Kincardine.... 

Eenfrew 

Att 

13-6 
'5-9 
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lY. — Divmonal  Table: — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Qtuirter  ended  ZOth  September ^  1870. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Seotland) 

s 

AmsA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

S 

POFULA-TIOK, 
1861. 

{Tirtotu.) 

4 
Marriages. 

Births. 

6 
Deaths. 

SOOTLAIO)  Totals 

19.639,377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 

5,301 

No. 

28,272 

No. 
16,555 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4,739,876 
.2,429,594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,329 
366,783 

523,822 
242,507 

1,008,253 
408,962 
214,216 

88 
100 
470 

719 
338 

2,501 
861 
224 

864 
1,158 
3,818 

4,809 
1,934 

11,079 
4,000 
1,610 

364 

n.  North-Western 

m.  North-Eastem 

IT.  East  Midland   

Y.  West  Midland 

Yi.  South-Westem 

Yn.  South-Eastern 

Yin.  Southern  « 

603 
1,468 

2,658 
1.153 

7,041 

2,357 
9ii 

No.  HL-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,    in  the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  JunSy  1870; 
and  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  dOM  September^  1870. 


[OOO's  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
Ution. 

Deaths. 

Pier 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
latUoD, 
1861. 

i,oeoof 

latioB. 

England    andl 
Wales J 

Scotland 

37,325, 

19,639, 
20,323. 

No. 
20,066, 

3,062, 
5,799, 

No. 
46,491 

6,754 
5,326 

Ratio. 
2*3 

1*9 
o'9 

No. 
192,178 

28,272 
84,680 

Ratio. 

rs 

5*9 

No. 
124,258 

16,555 
18,280 

Ratio. 
6'z 

5*4 
3"2 

Ireland    

Gbsit  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland  j 

77,287, 

28,927, 

57,571 

1*9 

255,130 

8-8 

159,102 

5'5 

Note.^—The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriagee,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  haye  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  much  under  those 
of  England  and  Scotland.— Ed.  8,  J, 
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ade  of  United  ^ngdom,  1870-69-68.— 2>u^n^u>n  0/  Exports* /rom  United  Kingdom^ 
aoeordtng  to  the  Dedared  Reed  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Beat  Value  (Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  a4  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Pro/it. 


MerchandiM  (esdmdinff  QoU  tii  SiUnr), 

First  Six  Months. 

Imported  from,  ind  Exported  to, 
the  following  Foreign  Cotintriet,  lie. 

[000*B  omitted.] 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

Importa 
from 

^r- 

Importo 
from 

M^ 

Importt 
from 

M^ 

I.—FOBEIGir  COWTBlBBl 

>rthem  Europe ;  riz.,  Bussia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  &Icelsnd,&Heligoland 
intraJ  Europe ;  ▼»•,  Prussia,  Ghermanj, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belginm 
estem  Europe;  vi*.,  France,  Portugal 
^with  Azores,  Madeira,  Ac.),  and  Spain  « 
(with.  Gibraltar  and  Canaries^    

£ 

ai>5«7, 

a,6i4, 
11,196, 

206, 
629, 

4a, 

1,093, 

34* 
5,098, 

*8,945i 

647, 
2,818, 

468, 

3,662, 

4,356, 

90, 

£ 

4,069, 

18,881, 

9,886, 

4,200, 
8,811, 

166, 
489, 

136, 

739, 

18, 
6,800, 

13,190, 

891, 

1,898, 

1,070, 

2,161, 

3,970, 

£ 

18,321, 
21,607, 

3,634, 
iO,435, 

158, 
538, 

45» 

1,048, 

2, 

4,925* 

21,865, 

720, 

1,890, 

579. 

2,449* 

4,589, 

34, 

£ 
3,643, 

18,606, 

8,083, 

4i,141, 
7,008, 

161, 
462, 

69, 

684, 

8, 
6,418, 

13,293, 
332, 
686, 

1,373, 

1,638, 

4,874, 

6, 

£ 

8,487, 
15,689, 

20,244, 

3,411, 
>  2,239, 

'3** 

705, 

769* 

30, 
4,650, 

29,559, 

453, 

1,632, 

592, 

3,598, 

4,735, 

22, 

£ 

18,146, 
7,716, 

mthem  Europe ;  vi*.,  lialy,  Austrian 

Empire,  Ghreeoe,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  j 
Syant;  y^n  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and ' 
Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt . ' 

Orthem   Africa;    viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis," 

Algeria  and  Morocco  /. 

ffkfOMm  Afrina.  

8,140, 
6,686, 

73, 
446. 

astern  Africa;   with  African  Ports  on' 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  - 
and  £ooria  Mooria  Islands 

96, 

idian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip*  1 

pines;  other  Islands    j' 

rath  Sea  Islands    

901, 
16. 

hinft.  indudinir  Honi?  Koncf 

4.498. 

TnltAil  StatfiB  of  AmHricA  

10.641. 

[eTicH?  and  Central  America ...„,,,,--,,..„..,,., 

608. 

nrtnim  West  Indies  and  Havti 

1.861, 
1.241, 
1.242, 
8,466, 

6. 

outh  America  (Northern)  ,New(Jranada,  l 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„              (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   ....  J 
„             (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ay  res    J 

Hiale  Fisheries ;  Cbnlnd.,  Daris'  straits,  1 
Southn.Whale  Fishery,&FalklandIslands  J 

Total — Foreian  Countries  

»09,979, 

74s353, 

99,363, 

70,174, 

106,946, 

62,466, 

n.— British  Possessions  : 
ipitiah  IndiA  Cevlon  and  SinsraDore    

12,196, 

7,291, 

a,7i9, 

1,078, 

2,851, 

1,367, 

187, 

71a, 

258. 

11.377, 
3,668, 

1,360, 

2,696, 
1,830, 
860, 
354, 
260, 
361, 

13,255, 
5,607, 

1,706, 

529, 
2,837, 
1,188, 
234, 
448, 
255, 

9,806, 
4,979, 

1,636, 

2,240, 
1,234, 
710, 
337, 
162, 
806, 

10,065, 
3,798, 
1,528, 

835* 
3,222, 
1,132, 
187, 
756, 
190, 

12.111, 
8,788, 

1,618, 

2,020, 

1,262, 

716 

Ufltral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensld. 
„          „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  \ 

and  N.  Zealand J 

ritish  Iforth  America 

„    W.  Indies withBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 
ape  and  Natal    

rt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
[auritius , 

t  J.U, 

272, 
240 

hftTiTifil  Islands 

269, 

28,659, 

22,766, 

26,059, 

21,311, 

21,587, 

22,136, 

General  Total    £ 

138,638, 

97,109, 

125422, 

91,486, 

128,533, 

84,601, 

*  t.tf.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Eight  Months  {January ^AuguMt). 
1870-69-68-67-66.— Compviecf  Real  Value  {Ex-duty)^  at  Port  of  Entry  {and 
therefore  irulvding  Freight  a7id  Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(Vint  £igbt  Monthi.)           [000*t  omitted.] 

FORBIQH  AmTICLM  iMPOmTBD. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

BawMatlb.-2Vx<»^,&c.  CJotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk* 

£ 

36,828, 

12,620, 

13,156, 

3,825, 

2,815, 

2,152, 

£ 

84,804, 

11,281, 

10,415, 

2,650, 

2,684, 

2,420, 

£ 

37,806, 

10,410, 

10,977, 

8,079, 

2,106, 

2,878, 

£ 

39,753, 

12,747, 

10,099, 

2,644, 

1,623, 

2,130, 

£ 
68,205. 
12,569, 

9,168. 

3,005, 

2,182. 

1,861. 

Flax 

Hemp  

IndiffO  ..TT 

71,396, 

63,704, 

66,256, 

68,896, 

86,970, 

„       „          Various.  Hides  

2,521, 
2H-28, 

3,109, 
1,752, 
5,184, 

1,798, 
2,481, 
8,170, 
1,889, 
4,755, 

1,748, 
2,825, 
2,906, 
884, 
4,274, 

1,642, 
2.585, 
2,488, 
749, 
8,405, 

1,979, 
2.532, 

Oils 

Metals 

3.218, 
1,238, 

Tallow 

Timbw 

4,664, 

14,994, 

13,538, 

12,086, 

10,869, 

13,526, 

,.        ,.          jLoreUl,    Guano 

2,182, 
1,572, 

960, 
1.702, 

1,486, 
2,213, 

1,164, 
1,587, 

921, 

Seeds    

1,6M, 

3,754, 

2,662, 

3,699, 

2,751, 

2,615, 

Xbopioal,&o.,Pboditcb.  Tea  

5,860, 

2,737, 
12,820, 

834, 

883, 

619, 

3,351, 

1,813, 

6,300, 

3,151, 

10,640, 

646, 
1,638, 

768, 
8,706, 
1,884, 

5,460, 
8,244, 
9,950, 

978, 
1,469, 

784, 
8,766, 
1,877, 

4,942, 

2,679, 

9,743, 

917, 

504, 

265, 

3,202, 

1,209. 

6,091, 

Coffee  

2,457, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco  

8,756, 

1,229, 

449, 

Rice 

Fruits  

89, 

Wines 

3,335, 

Spirits 

1.294, 

28,917, 

27,133, 

27,010, 

23,461, 

23,700, 

Food  Ghrain  and  Meal. 

Provisions   

21,796, 
9,434, 

20,828, 
9,872, 

27,198, 
7,646, 

25,581. 
5,759, 

18,898, 
6,210, 

3«,230, 

30,200, 

34.839, 

3 ',340, 

25,108, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   .... 

io,i75» 

1 1,246, 

8,672, 

4,131, 

3,893, 

Total  Eihjhebitbd  Impobts  .... 
Add  for  UimnTMEBATBD  Iicpobtb  (say) 

160,466, 
40,116, 

148,583, 
37,145, 

151,562, 
38,140, 

"4»,448. 
37,112, 

155,8x2, 
38,953, 

Total  Impobts  

200,582, 

185^728, 

180,702, 

178,560, 

194,765, 

*  *'  Silk,"  inclusiye  of  manufactured  silk,  **  not  made  up." 
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EXPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.>-Pir8t  Nine  Months  {J<mua/ry^Sepiember\ 
1870-69-68-67-66.--i)ectortfc?  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles 
of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United 
Kingdom. 


(Pint  Nine  Months.)               [OOO'i  omitted.] 
BftiTitH  PnoDucs,  ko.,  Expostbd. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Masfbb. — Textile.  Cotton  Mannikctiires .. 
„       Yam 

£ 

42,406, 
10,823, 
1 6.343 » 

3>754. 

1,762, 

134. 
>i75£» 

£ 

89,469, 

10,484, 

17,671, 

4,466, 

1,667, 

166, 

6,182, 

1,721, 

£ 

39,006, 

10,989, 

14,834, 

4,927, 

1,663, 

169, 

6,807, 

1,786, 

£ 

42,123, 

10,923, 

16,991, 

4.491, 

1,169, 

146, 

6,781, 

1,917, 

£ 

46,100, 
9,927, 

16,790, 
3,290, 
1,349, 
178, 
7,260, 
1,745, 

Woollen  Manufectupei 
„       Yarn 

Silk  Manufactures 

„       Yam 

Linen  Manufiiotares .... 
„       Yam 

82,505, 

80,715, 

78,610, 

82,531, 

86,634, 

„         Sewed.    Ajpparel 

M72> 
3,605, 

1,700, 
8,637, 

1,688, 
8,423, 

1,688, 
8,641, 

2,046, 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

4,308, 

5,077, 

5,237, 

5,006, 

5,129, 

6,354, 

Mbtais,  &c Hardware  

3,339, 
4,094, 
16,370, 
i,345, 
3,519, 
4,>32, 

8,239, 
3,746, 
14,713, 
2,616, 
8,473, 
3,786, 

2,784, 
3,460, 
11,149, 
2,826, 
2,987, 
4,096, 

2,934, 
3,748, 
11,586, 
2,296, 
2,639, 
4,034, 

3,310. 

Machinery 

8,354, 

Iron    r...„ 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lea<  I  and  Tin    

11,289, 
2,203, 
2,569, 

Coals  and  Culm    

3,869, 

33,799, 

31,471, 

26,792, 

27,237, 

26,574, 

Ceramie  Mamfete.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,888, 

1,993, 

1,826, 

1,838, 

1,821, 

1,451, 
212, 

78, 

82, 

294, 

138, 

1,083, 

1,417, 
196, 
74, 
128, 
832, 
172, 

1,033, 

1,387, 
194, 
77, 
162, 
883, 
128, 

1,147, 

1,466, 
196, 
88, 
150, 
858, 
123, 

1,229, 

1,153, 

andProducte.     Butter    

266, 

Cheese   

126, 

Candles 

176, 

Salt 

298, 

Spirits    

117. 

Soda  

1,163, 

3,338, 

3,352, 

3,478, 

3,598, 

3,698, 

Various  Manufcts.  Books,  Printed 

448, 
163, 
1,806, 
164, 
359, 
358, 

484, 
176, 
1,926. 
168, 
872, 
862, 

496, 
140, 
1,769, 
192, 
277, 
304, 

442, 
146, 
1,349, 
217, 
299, 
283, 

439, 

Furniture 

175, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

1,423, 
170, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

308, 
279, 

3,293, 

3,473, 

3,168, 

2,736, 

2,794, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

UnflmunArated  ArtiHes 

10,592, 
8,142, 

9.138, 
7,328, 

8,121, 
6,703, 

7,870, 
6,263, 

7,789, 
6,273, 

Total  Ezpobtb ^ 

148,634, 

142,707, 

133,704, 

137,202, 

141,937, 
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SHIPPING.  — Foreign  Trade.  —  (United  Eangdom.)  —  First  Nine  Months 
{January^SepteinJl>er)y  1870-69-68-67.-— F<w«e^»  Entered  and  Cleared  with 
Cargoes^  including  repeated  Voyages,  hut  excluding  Oavemment  Transports, 


(First  nine  Montlui.) 

EVTBBBD: — 

VeeeeU  belonging  to— 

RumU 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Prosaia  and  Ger.  Sts 

HJelland  and  Belginm.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  A  otiier  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Eingdm.    &  \ 
Depds J 

Totals  Entered.... 

Clbabbd: — 

Bnaeia 

Sweden    ,..., 

Norway 

Denmark 

ProsBia  and  Ger.  Ste 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  k  other  Eupn.  Ste. 

United  States 

AU  other  States 

United   Eingdm.   k\ 
Depds J 

TotaU  Cleared.... 


1870. 


Tonnage 
(OOO's 


omitted.)  Tonnage 


Ko. 
516 
1,169 

1.743 
1,836 

1,419 

1,670 

368 

899 

383 

19 


13,5" 
20,130 


33,652 


466 
1,126 
2,412 
1,989 

2,675 
1,670 
3,261 

357 
1,151 

520 
12 


15,639 
^5,844 


41,483 


Tons. 
184, 
203, 
837, 
211, 
553, 
239, 
196, 
127, 
353, 
382, 
18, 


3,298, 
7,603, 


10,801, 


170, 
187, 
610, 
236, 
666, 
308, 
412, 
127, 
462, 
610, 
4, 


3,577, 
9,189, 


12,716, 


A.Terage 


Tons. 
357 
174 
239 
121 
301 
168 
117 
346 

#393 
997 
684 


244 
873 


321 


365 
166 
211 
119 
247 
181 
126 
356 
401 
981 
338 


229 
863 


306 


1869. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 

omitted.: 


No. 

466 

988 

3,421 

1,581 

2,819 

1,548 

1,765 

402 

961 

284 

9 


14,244 
20,451 


34,695 


407 
978 
2,162 
1,816 
4,076 
1,614 
2,701 
31a 
1,056 

340 
II 


15473 
24,414 


39,887 


Tons. 
159, 
169, 
818, 
193, 
761, 
226, 
170, 
133, 
859, 
276, 
4, 


7,426, 


148, 
166, 
442, 
209, 
958, 
258, 
320, 
116, 
402, 
825, 
3, 


3,346, 
8,663, 


1868. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(COO'S 

omitted.] 


No. 

434 

997 

3,406 

1,768 

3,110 

1,445 

1,736 

409 

608 

392 
II 


14,316 
19,940 


10,694,  34,256 


341 

890 

1,924 

1,961 

4,447 

1,734 

3,117 

381 

734 

503 

13 


J  6,045 
?4»768 


11,909,40,813 


Tons. 
139, 
174, 
808, 
201, 
833, 
206, 
168, 
141, 
217, 
383, 
4, 


3,274, 
6,968, 


10,242 


120, 
144, 
380, 
215, 
1,060, 
274, 
338, 
137, 
281, 
470, 
4, 


8,413, 
8,323, 


11,736, 


1867. 


Vessels. 


(000*s 
omitted.) 


No. 

382 

902 

3,047 

1,753 

a,822 

1,391 

1,852 

369 
698 

319 
7 


13,542 
19,819 


33,361 


321 
840 

1,695 
1,994 
4,152 
1,552 
3,357 
368 

745 

424 

10 


5,458 
23,824 


39,282 


11,116, 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported. — (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
First  Nine  Months  (January^September),  1870-69-68. 

[000*t  omitted.] 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

(Tint  Nine  M onthsj 

Gold. 

SU^. 

Gold. 

8ih*r. 

Gold. 

minr. 

Imported  from:— 

Aofltralia     

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 

Indies J 

United  States  and  1 

CaL / 

£ 
4,797, 
1,245, 

6,418, 

£ 

6, 
2,754, 
1,668, 

£ 
5,943, 
2,122, 

1,471, 

£ 
2, 

2,077, 

795. 

£ 
5,827, 
1,198, 

6,812, 

£ 

2,395. 
i,8oi. 

Prance  -,--, 

12,455, 

258, 
297, 

87, 

87, 

78, 

1.042, 

4,428, 

1,175, 
14, 

76, 

18, 

43. 

3. 

1,129 

9,536, 

683, 
27. 

154, 
117, 

2,874, 

1,530. 
956, 

91, 

". 

30, 

18,247, 

268, 
47, 

442, 

40, 

"72, 
481, 

4,196, 
814, 

Han8eTowns,Holl.  1 
ABelg 

170, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr / 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  andl 
Bgypt / 

China 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Conntries.... 

85, 
9it 

6, 
565* 

15,189, 

6,886, 

10,654, 

5492, 

14,597, 

5,927, 

Exported  to  :— 

France 

HanBeTowns,HolL  1 
ABelg 

8,858, 
1,508, 

290 

473, 
2,860, 

284, 

8,284, 
86, 

60, 

2,924, 
343, 

6,059, 
134, 

688, 

i.3»7, 
3,287, 

PrtgL,  Spain,  andl 
CFbrltr / 

I, 

Ind.  and  China  (viAl 

Egjpt) J 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

5,161, 
868, 

"70, 
118, 

77, 
860, 

3,617, 
1,869, 

22, 

75, 
349, 

8,879, 
1,068 

874, 
20, 

486, 
733, 

3.267. 
2,814, 

493, 

6,781, 
844, 

118, 
63, 

931, 
640, 

4,605, 
723. 

South  Africa  

Manritins    

Brazil 

All  other  Countries.... 

49. 
180, 

ToUdi  Exported.... 

6,644, 

5,932, 

6,504, 

6,574. 

9,872, 

5,557, 

Excess  of  Importe .... 
„        BxporU.... 

8,546, 

954, 

4,160, 

1,082, 

6,226, 

370. 

2o2 
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Periodical  Eetums, — July^  Aug,y  Septy  1870. 


[Dec. 


EEVBNUE.— (UifiTKD  KnroDOM.)— 80th  Septbhbbb,  1870-69-68-67. 
Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Quaetees  ended  30<A  Sept.,  1870-69-68-67. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1870. 

1869. 

1870. 

ended  SOth  Sept. 

Leu. 

More. 

1868. 

1867. 

Oustonis 

£ 

4,828, 

4»559» 
2,120, 

93, 
1,110, 

lOO, 

£ 
5,388, 

4,826, 

2,179, 

818, 

1,200, 

£ 

505, 

59, 

225, 

90, 

£ 

233, 

100, 

£ 

6,488, 

4,184, 

2,084, 

800, 

1,190, 

£ 
5.502, 

Bzcise ..'. 

4,800, 

Stampfi    

8,200, 

Taxes  

272, 

Post  Office 

1,200, 

Telegraph  Serrioe  .... 

Property  Tax 

12,810, 
448, 

13,856, 
1,128, 

879, 
680, 

433, 

18,246, 
1,060, 

18,474, 
648, 

C'y)wi  Lands ..,,,..,., 

13,258, 

75, 

869, 

14,484, 

74, 

668, 

1,559, 

433, 

I, 

201, 

14,806, 

78, 

740, 

14,122, 

72, 

Mi^oellaneoTifi... 

720, 

TatciU 

14,202, 

15,226, 

1,159, 

535, 

15,119, 

X4,W4, 

Nit  DscK.  £1,024^27 

TEABS, 

1870. 

1869. 

1870. 

CorrespondiDg  Yeui. 

ended  dOth  Sept 

Lt$, 

More. 

1868. 

1867. 

Oustoms 

£ 

20,542, 

22,291, 

8,965, 

3,544, 

4,630, 

340, 

£ 
22,881, 

20,718, 

9,427, 

3,466, 

4,670, 

£ 

1,789, 

462, 
40, 

£ 

1,573, 

78, 

340, 

£ 
22,590, 

19,875, 

9,250, 

8,507, 

4,590, 

22,4a2, 

20,8H 
9,609, 
3.626, 
4.690, 

Excise 

Stamps    ...............r.... 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Serrioe  .... 

Property  Tax 

60,312, 
7,765, 

60,612, 
8,906, 

2,291, 
1,141, 

1,991, 

59,812, 
7,281, 

60,660, 
6,696, 

Crown  Tiands  ............ 

68,077, 

377, 

3,417, 

69,518, 

862, 

8,882, 

8,482, 

1,991, 
15, 

35, 

67,098, 

347, 

2,867, 

66,246, 
832. 

8.88S, 

TotaU 

71,871, 

78,262, 

8,482, 

2,041, 

70,807, 

69,470, 

NiTDxcx.£l,8914i98 
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BEVENUE.— Ukited  Exkodom.— Quabtsb  htdbd  SOth  Ssft.,  18^0 :— 

An  Account  showing  the  Rbvenub  and  other  Bbceipts  in  the  Quarter 
ended  30th  of  September y  1870  ;  the  IssuBS  out  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fwnd  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surplus  or 
Deficiency  of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  30M  of  September^ 
1870,  in  respect  of  such  Charges, 

Received:— 

£ 
SurpluB  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  80ih  June,  1870,  beyond) 

tne  Amount  of  the  Charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  that  date,  >  668,434 

as  per  last  Account  J 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  ' 14,202,418 

Amount  received  in  Repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac.   ...  816,187 

Ditto  for  Greenwich  Hospital 68,698 

Amount  cancelled  on  account  of  the  Charge  on  the  80th  of  June,  1870...  78 

£16,286,710 
Excess  of  the  Sums  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1870,  payable  in  December  Quarter,  1870,  above  the 
Balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  that  date,  viz. : — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £8,426,300 

Surplus  over  Charge  in  Ireland 842,677 

Net  deficiency    "2,682,748 

£17,818,468 


Paid:- 

£ 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services 9,887,866 

Amount  advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 6,000 

Charge  of  the  CofUoKdated  f\md  on  the  80th  of  September,  1870,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £4,916,204 

Terminable  Annuities   681,676 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds  9,760 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 29,276 

The  Civil  List 101,466 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   667,127 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c    411,688 

Sinking  Fund 1,808,406 

—       7,976,687 

£17,818,468 


•  Charge  on  80th  September,  1870  £7,976,687 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  September  quarter,  1870 964,197 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  December  quarter,  1870 7,011,890 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  80th  of)     .  ^«««^« 
September,  1870    j     4,428,647 


Net  deficiency  as  above 2,682,743 
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Periodical  Eeturm, — Jidy,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1870. 


[Dec. 


BRITISH  COBiN. -^Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Third  Quarter  of  1870. 

[ThJB  Table  i«  commnniotod  by  the  StatJatigJ  and  Corn  Deptrtroent,  Board  of  Ttada.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  ImpL  Onarter.) 

1870. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

July       S 

s.     d. 
61      6 
50      7 
49      8 
49      9 
63    10 

s.     d. 
8S      - 

80  8 

81  3 
81      8 
88      5 

t.    d. 
85    10 

T       9 .  " 

85     8 

;    i«  I""::""::":;;;::::;::::;:;:: 

85      6 

„       28 

86    11 

..       80 

86      9 

A»9rag$  for  July 

50    10 

31     7 

26      z 

Aug.       « 

54    11 
54    10 

54      7 
51      8 

81      8 
83    11 
88      5 
86      8 

88     8 

T  18 :::!::;::::::;:::::::;:::::":::: 

88     - 

„       so 

86    10 

,.       97 

84     6 

Avtng9  fotAugutt 

53    10 

33      8 

26     9 

Sept.       8 

49      1 
48      1 
46      8 
45      4 

86      3 
86      8 
86      4 
86      3 

85      9 

^       10         . 

38    10 

;    17 ..: :...:::::.:;;;:::;::::: 

83     9 

„       34 

80     7 

Jvirage  for  September 

47      3 

86      I 

23     5 

Average  for  the  quarter 

50     4 

88     9 

86     S 

RAILWAYS. — Prices,  JnlySeptemher ; — avid  Traffic,  January— September,  1870. 

[Abetrmct  from  "Herapath'i  Journal**  and  the  " TKmea."] 


Total 

Railway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 

89  Weeks. 

(OOCs  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
89  Weeks. 

DiTidendsperGtat. 
for  Half  Tears. 

pended 
Mlns. 

1st 
Sept. 

1st 

Aug. 

lit 
July. 

70. 

*69. 

70. 

'69. 

70. 

'69. 

June, 
70. 

•It.  j  W- 

£ 

58,5 
45,7 
21,1 
*9,7 
17,7 
18,6 

17,4 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Great  Western.... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton  

125i 

m 

119 
85i 
38f 
68i 
86 

1231 
63 

116 
32i 
85i 
67 
87 

129i 
72i 

121i 
39& 
43i 
76i 
91 

No. 

1,504 
1,386 

487 
748 
368 
346 
560 

No. 
1,447 
1,886 
487 
746 
866 
346 
553 

£ 

5,163, 
3,208, 
1,622, 
1,511, 
942, 
1,111, 
1,086, 

£ 

4,907, 
3,114, 
1,555, 
1,473, 
941, 
1,127, 
1,095, 

£ 

88 

59 
86 

51 
65 
82 

50 

£ 
84 
57 
82 
50 
65 
83 
50 

60     - 

30     - 

50     - 

Nil 

15        - 
40        - 

«.  d, 
70- 
32  3 
77  6 
10- 
10- 
40  - 
52  6 

t.  d, 
55- 
20- 
426 
5  - 

Sonth-Eastem  .... 
„      Western.... 

Midland    v 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
SheffieldandMan. 
North-Eastem  ... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

0en,  aver 

26- 
40- 

208,7 

77 

76 

82 

5,399 

5,381 

14,644, 

14,212, 

69 

68 

19    3 

41  9 

269 

35,8 
23>5 
15,9 
40i7 

124i 

1271 

42 

187i 

123 
128 
40i 
183^ 

131 
1831 
5U 
1451 

826 

423 
249 

1,175 

789 

420 

251 

1,275 

2,763, 

1,97a, 

876, 

3,341, 

2,547, 

1,915, 

906, 

3,005, 

86 

119 

90 

66 

82 

117 

93 

60 

62     6 

70  - 
10     - 

71  6 

65- 
67  6 
26- 
726 

67  6 
676 
20- 
67  6 

"5»9 

108 

106 

115i 

i,773 

2,785 

8,951, 

8,378, 

83 

78 

53     9 

67  6 

507 

6,2 

74 
101 

75 
102 

77i 
108 

679 
419 

677 
419 

1,569, 

1,518, 

59 

57 

15    - 
50    - 

87  6 
50- 

35- 

50- 

353,3 

88i 

861 

98i 

9,270 

9,162 

— 

— 

— 

38     1 

46  U 

367 

CoiMoZ*.— Money  Prices,  Ut  September,  92.— let  August,  89i.— 1#<  JWy,  92|. 

Exchequer  Bills. — 1st  Sept.,  par  to  5*.  pm. — 1st  Aug.,  Is.  to  6*.  pm. — Isi  JuUf,  par  to  6».  pm. 
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BANE  OF  ENGLAND.— Wbbxlt  EiriTMr. 
Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  %th  Victoria,  c,  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 


each  Week,  daring  the  Third  Quarter  {July— Sept)  of  1870. 

[COCO'S  omitted.] 

1 

S 

8 

4 

s 

6 

7 

ISSTTE  DePABTHINT. 

GOLLATBBAL  COLUMNS. 

Liabilities. 

Datxs. 
(Wednesdays.) 

Aasete. 

Notes  in 

Hands  of 

PubUc. 

(Col.  1  roinos 

ool.  18.) 

Minimum  Rates 

Notes 
Issued. 

GoTenunent 
Debt. 

other 
SecuriUes. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Boliion. 

ofDiscouikt 

at 

BankofEn^and. 

£ 

Mlns. 
85,45 
35,09 
84,56 
83,39 

1870. 

July     6.... 

„      13.... 

„     20.... 

„     27.... 

£ 

Mlns. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 

Mlns. 
3,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,99 

£ 
Mlns. 
20,46 
20,09 
19,55 
18,39 

£ 
MUis. 

23.91 
23*90 
24.27 
24.17 

1869.  Perann. 
4  Not.  3  pet. 

21  July  3k   u 
28    „      4     „ 

82,96 
83,23 
83,81 
84,11 
84,76 

Aug.    3.... 
„     10.... 
„     17.... 
„     24.... 
„     81... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
8,98 
8,98 

17,96 
18,23 
18,81 
19,11 
19,75 

24.43 
23,78 
23,53 
23,25 
23,3^ 

28  July   6     „ 
4  Aug.  6     „ 
11     „      5i   „ 
18    „      4i    „ 
25     „      4     „ 

85,16 
85,68 
85,92 
86,57 

Sept.   7.... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
8,98 
3,98 
8,98 

20,16 
20,68 
20,92 
21,57 

2347 
23,07 
23,07 
23,29 

1  Sept.  3k   „ 
15     „     3     „ 
29     „     2*   „ 

BAinciNG  Dbpabthsnt. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

U            15            18 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Datxs. 
(Wdnsdys.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

CaplUl  and  Rest. 

Depoftits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

BUIs. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili- 

Capital. 

Rest. 

PubUc. 

PriraU. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

ties 

and 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1870. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

3,32 

7,09 

20,97 

,42 

July    6 

12,49 

21,31 

11,54 

,99 

46,36 

14,55 

3,56 

5,94 

18,73 

,45 

„      18 

12,49 

18,43 

11,19 

,91 

43,03 

14,55 

3,39 

.'5,67 

19,81 

,44 

„     20 

12,51 

20,17 

10,28 

,89 

48,86 

14,55 

3,41 

5,87 

21,01 

,57 

„     27 

12,51 

22,83 

9,22 

,86 

45,41 

14,55 

3,45 

6,09 

20,59 

,68 

Aug.    3 

12,48 

23,49 

8,53 

,80 

46,31 

14,55 

8,45 

5,61 

20,70 

,68 

„     10 

12,48 

22,21 

9,45 

,85 

44,99 

14,55 

3,47 

5,34 

20,44 

,81 

„     17 

12,48 

20,89 

10,28 

,97 

44,62 

14,55 

3,43 

5,26 

20,03 

,90 

„     24 

12,48 

19,95 

10,86 

,89 

44,18 

14,55 

3,66 

5.58 

19,94 

,86 

„     81 

12,48 

19,83 

11,39 

,89 

44,60 

14,55 

3,67 

6,11 

19,31 

,81 

Sept.   7 

12,48 

19,44 

11,69 

,83 

44,46 

14,55 

3,67 

6,06 

19,54 

,89 

„     14 

12,48 

18,73 

12,61 

,87 

44,73 

14,55 

3,71 

6,28 

18,36 

,89 

„     21 

12,48 

17,61 

12,85 

,85 

43,80 

14,55 

3,72 

6,34 

18,29 

,92 

.,     28 

12,48 

17,25 

13,28 

,81 

43,82 
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Periodical  Bektms.—July,  Aag.j  Sept.,  1870.     [Dec.,  1870. 


LONDON  OLEAHma;  OntOULATION,  PBIVATB  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  cmd  the  Average  Amotmt  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Third  Qua&teb  (July- 
September)  of  1870 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under. 

[0,000't  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ibbland. 

PriTite 

Joint 

Datis. 

aetred 

Banks. 

Stock 
Banks 

Total. 

Weeks 

th 

Under 

Total. 

£S 

Under 

Total 

Saturday, 

ineMhWeek 
onded 

^. 

(Fixed 
iMuet, 

'^t 

ended 

and 
upwards. 

£5. 

(Kxed      ■■* 
Issues,  opwds. 

£S. 

ISi^ 

Wednesday* 

4.0S). 

2,74). 

^»7D. 

2.76). 

64i^ 

1870. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July      2 

67,5* 

2,51 

2,20 

4,71 

»        9 

106,58 

2,55 

2,25 

4,80 

„      16 

71,9* 

2,49 

2,28 

4,7* 

July  16 

1,97 

8,01 

4,98 

3,41 

8,02 

643 

„      23 

100,93 

2,47 

2,19 

4,66 

„      80 

65,47 

2,42 

2,17 

4,59 

Aug.     6 

89,53 

2,40 

2,16 

4,56 

„      18 

69,06 

2,36 

2,14 

4,50 

Aug.  18 

1,88 

2,94 

4,82 

8,88 

2,93 

6,26 

„      20 

78,5* 

2,88 

2,13 

4,46 

„      27 

60,34 

2,84 

2,13 

4,48 

Sept.    8 

69,3  > 

2,38 

2,16 

4,53 

„      10 

65,33 

2,41 

2,20 

4,61 

Sept.  10 

1,80 

2,94 

4,74 

8,29 

2,96 

6^ 

„      17 

63,89 

2,44 

2,23 

4,67 

„      24 

70,69 

2,49 

2,25 

4,74 

*  The  Wednesdays  preeetUny  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— §ttotofi(m«  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg  a% 
Calcutta; — and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London — \£i 
coUateral  cols. 


1 

2              S              4            6 
Paris. 

8 

London 

on 

Hamburg. 

8m.d. 

7 

New 
York. 

ftOd.s. 

8            9 

Calcutta. 

10 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  8. 

11 

Syd- 
ney. 

80  d.s. 

13 
SUaa«4 

Datxs. 

London 

on 
Paris. 

3  m.d. 

Bullion        1 
as  Arbitrated.   { 

Prem. 

or 

Dis.  on 

Gold 

lime. 

India 
CoundL 

60  d.s. 

At 
Calcutta 

on 
London. 

6  m.  d. 

Silrer 

tn  ban 

in 

Agnst. 
Bngd. 

For 
Eugd. 

LoDdoa 
pr.st 

1870. 
July     9. 
„     23. 

Aug.    6. 
«     20. 

Sept    8. 
„     10. 

25-45 
•60 

•66 
260 

26-60 
260 

pr.ct. 

pr.ct. 

— 

1810i 
•14 

•12 
•13 

•lU 

•lOf 

pr.  ct. 
1091 
HOI 

109i 

W    ,1 

28i 
28 

221 

»» 

23i 

M 
,» 

d, 
641 

66 

64i 
64 

62 

pr.ct. 
Ipm. 

d. 

60i 

1 

1 

k 
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